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PREFACE 


The  International  Library  of  Technology  is  the  outgrowth 
of  a  latge  and  increasing  demand  that  has  arisen  for  the 
Reference  Libraries  of  the  International  Correspondence 
Schools  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  not  students  of  the 
Schools.  'As  the  volumes  composing  this  Librafy  are  all 
printed  from  the  same  plates  used  in  printing  the  Reference 
Libraries  above  mentioned,  a  few  words  are  necessary 
regarding  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  instruction  imparted 
to  the  students  of — and  the  class  of  students  taught  by — 
these  Schools,  in  order  to  afford  a  clear  understanding  of 
their  salient  and  unique  features. 

The  only  requirement  for  admission  to  any  of  the  courses 
offered  by  the  International  Correspondence  Schools,  is  that 
the  applicant  shall  be  able  to  read  the  English  language  and 
to  write  it  sufficiently  well  to  make  his  written  answers  to 
the  questions  asked  him  intelligible.  Each  course  is  com- 
plete in  itself,  and  no  textbooks  are  required  other  than 
those  prepared  by  the  Schools  for  the  particular  course 
selected.  The  students  themselves  are  from  every  class, 
trade,  and  profession  and  from  every  country;  they  are, 
almost  without  exception,  busily  engaged  in  some  vocation, 
and  can  spare  but  little  time  for  study,  and  that  usually 
outside  of  their  regular  working  hours.  The  information 
desired  is  such  as  can  be  immediately  applied  in  practice,  so 
that  the  student  may  be  enabled  to  exchange  his  present 
vocation  for  a  more  congenial  one,  or  to  rise  to  a  higher  level 
in  the  one  he  now  pursues.  Furthermore,  he  wishes  to 
obtain  a  good  working  knowledge  of  the  subjects  treated  in 

the  shortest  time  and  in  the  most  direct  manner  possible. 
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IV  PREFACE 

In  meeting  these  requirements,  we  have  produced  a  set  of 
books  that  in  many  respects,  and  particularly  in  the  general 
plan  followed,  are  absolutely  unique.  In  the  majority  of 
subjects  treated  the  knowledge  of  mathematics  required  is 
limited  to  the  simplest  principles  of  arithmetic  and  mensu- 
ration, and  in  no  case  is  any  greater  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics needed  than  the  simplest  elementary  principles  of 
algebra,  geometry,  and  trigonometry,  with  a  thorough, 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  use  of  the  logarithmic  table. 
To  effect  this  result,  derivations  of  rules  and  formulas  are 
omitted,  but  thorough  and  complete  instructions  are  given 
regarding  how,  when,  and  under  what  circumstances  any 
particular  rule,  formula,  or  process  should  be  applied;  and 
whenever  possible  one  or  more  examples,  such  as  would  be 
likely  to  arise  in  actual  practice — together  with  their  solu- 
tions— are  given  to  illustrate  and  explain  its  application. 

In  preparing  these  textbooks,  it  has  been  our  constant 
endeavor  to  view  the  matter  from  the  student's  standpoint, 
and  to  try  and  anticipate  everything  that  would  cause  him 
trouble.  The  utmost  pains  have  been  taken  to  avoid  and 
correct  any  and  all  ambiguous  expressions — both  those  due 
to  faulty  rhetoric  and  those  due  to  insufficiency  of  statement 
or  explanation.  As  the  best  way  to  make  a  statement, 
explanation,  or  description  clear  is  to  give  a  picture  or  a 
diagram  in  connection  with  it,  illustrations  have  been  used 
almost  without  limit.  The  ilhistrations  have  in  all  cases 
been  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  text,  and  projec- 
tions and  sections  or  outline,  partially  shaded,  or  full-shaded 
perspectives  have  been  used,  according  to  which  will  best 
produce  the  desired  results.  Half-tones  have  been  used 
rather  sparingly,  except  in  those  cases  where  the  general 
effect  is  desired  rather  than  the  actual  details. 

It  is  obvious  that  books  prepared  along  the  lines  men- 
tioned must  not  only  be  clear  and  concise  beyond  anything 
heretofore  attempted,  but  they  must  also  possess  unequaled 
value  for  reference  purposes.  They  not  only  give  the  maxi- 
mum of  information  in  a  minimum  space,  but  this  infor- 
mation is  so  ingeniously  arranged  and  correlated,  and  the 
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indexes  are  so  full  and  complete,  that  it  can  at  once  be  made 
available  to  the  reader.  The  nimierous  examples  and  explan- 
atory remarks,  together  with  the  absence  of  long  demonstra- 
tions and  abstruse  mathematical  calculations,  are  of  great 
assistance  in  helping  one  to  select  the  proper  formula,  method, 
or  process  and  in  teaching  him  how  and  when  it  should  be  used. 

This  volimie  deals,  at  the  outset,  with  the  pecidiar  con- 
ditions met  by  the  salesman  in  selUng  to  retailers  and  others 
whose  business  it  is  to  sell  again  that  which  they  buy.  Fol- 
lowing this,  eleven  different  lines  of  specialty  selling  are 
described,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  see  how  the  principles 
of  salesmanship  are  adapted  to  particular  problems.  Mail 
salesmanship  is  a  subject  of  growing  interest  and  consequently 
receives  considerable  attention.  Sales  managers  will  be  inter- 
ested in  the  Section  that  deals  with  the  employing,  training, 
organizing,  and  managing  of  salesmen  and  with  the  conducting 
of  sales  campaigns.  As  it  is  as  important  to  collect  accounts 
as  it  is  to  make  the  sales,  the  subjects  of  credit  and  collections 
are  covered.  Likewise,  because  of  the  desirability  of  having 
selling  work  done  in  a  legal  manner,  a  Section  is  devoted  to 
the  most  important  legal  points  from  the  salesman's  ix)int  of 
view.  The  Volimie  closes  with  a  review  of  faulty  English 
and  some  practical  directions  on  the  marketing  of  one's  own 
service. 

The  method  of  nimibering  the  pages,  cuts,  articles,  etc.  is 
such  that  each  subject  or  part,  when  the  subject  is  divided 
into  two  or  more  parts,  is  complete  in  itself;  hence,  in  order 
to  make  the  index  intelligible,  it  was  necessary  to  give  each 
subject  or  part  a  nimiber.  This  number  is  placed  at  the  toj) 
of  each  page,  on  the  headline,  opposite  the  page  ntimber; 
and  to  distinguish  it  from  the  page  number  it  is  preceded  by 
the  printer's  section  mark  (§).  Consequently,  a  reference 
such  as  §  16,  page  26,  will  be  readily  found  by  looking  along 
the  inside  edges  of  the  headlines  imtil  §  16  is  found,  and  then 
through  §  16  imtil  page  26  is  found. 
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SELLING  TO  DEALERS 


INTRODUCTION 

!•  Comparison  of  Selling:  to  Consamers  With  Sell- 
ing to  Dealers. — ^All  selling  is,  of  course,  based  on  funda- 
mental principles  that  are  much  the  same,  no  matter  what  is 
sold  or  to  whom  it  is  sold.  But  the  point  of  view  of  the  dealer 
prospect  is  so  different  from  that  of  the  consumer  prospect  that 
the  man  accustomed  to  selling  to  only  the  constuner  is  likely 
to  meet  surprises  and  to  make  mistakes  if  he  attempts  to  sell 
to  dealers  without  making  some  special  preparation.  Under  the 
present  system  of  economics,  a  great  deal  of  selling  effort  must 
be  directed  toward  dealers;  that  is,  jobbers  and  retailers.  As 
the  jobber  is  an  indispensable  link  in  the  distribution  work  of 
many  manufacturers,  he  must  be  treated  as  a  prospect  of  the 
greatest  importance.  The  position  of  the  retailer  as  a  distrib- 
utor is  so  well  understood  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention 
that  thousands  of  concerns  sell  only  to  retailers  and  bend  all 
their  efforts  to  developing  trade  through  retail  stores.  Selling 
direct  to  the  consumer  has  increased  greatly  but  will  never  be 
a  practicable  method  for  many  manufactiuers. 

The  man  engaged  in  selling  to  retailers  will  encounter  an 
almost  endless  variety  of  obstacles  such  as :  merchant  is  satisfied 
with  the  line  of  goods  he  is  handling  or  the  house  from  which 
he  is  buying ;  does  not  believe  there  is  any  demand  for  the  goods ; 
is  already  well  stocked;  manufacturer's  or  jobber's  salesman  is 
selling  the  goods  to  too  many  local  merchants;  and  so  on. 

The  dealer,  whether  he  is  a  retailer  or  a  jobber,  is  a  salesman 
himself;  therefore,  he  does  not  look  at  the  goods  as  the  consumer 
looks  at  them,  with  the  expectation  of  making  personal  use  of 

corrmoHTto  mr  intkrnational  textbook  company,    cntkrkd  at  •tationkrs'  hall,  London 
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2  SELLING  TO  DEALERS  §  14 

them.  He  hopes,  if  he  bu3rs,  to  be  able  to  resell  the  merchan- 
dise at  a  good  profit,  or  to  gain  prestige  or  publicity.  As  a 
result,  some  of  the  strongest  points  when  selling  to  consumers 
will  be  of  only  secondary  importance  to  the  dealer,  for  though 
he  is  naturally  interested  in  all  features  of  goods  that  are  likely 
to  please  and  satisfy  his  customers,  the  final  question  with  him 
will  be:  **Is  there  a  possible  demand  in  my  trade  for  these 
goods  and  can  I  hope  to  make  a  good  profit  handling  them?" 


SELLING  TO  RETAILERS 


PBINCIPAIi   CONSIDERATIONS 


SELLING    POINTS    IN    DEALING    WITH    RETAILERS 

2.  The  retailer  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important  of  all  the 
agents  of  exchange.  He  sells  the  staples,  the  necessities  of 
life,  as  well  as  many  of  the  luxuries;  he  is  in  intimate  touch  with 
many  of  his  patrons  and  possibly  commands  their  full  confi- 
dence; he  must  take  the  blame  if  goods  are  imsatisfactory. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  runs  the  chance  of  serious  loss  or  failure 
if  he  buys  unwisely  and  loads  himself  down  with  goods  that 
he  cannot  sell  readily.  As  scores  of  salesmen  with  clever  selling 
talk  are  constantly  calling  on  him  and  endeavoring  to  get  him 
to  buy  and  push  the  sale  of  certain  goods,  the  salesman  who 
hopes  to  sell  to  a  retailer  must  study  all  these  conditions. 

The  retailer  may  be  interested  in  any  one  of  a  number  of 
things,  but  the  principal  selling  points  that  may  be  used  when 
dealing  with  him  are:  (1)  Goods  of  dependable  profit  that 
can  be  bought  cheaply;  (2)  goods  that  he  is  not  now  handling 
but  that  he  could  probably  sell  to  his  trade;  (3)  the  demand 
that  the  manufacturer  has  created;  (4)  orders  that  have 
already  been  developed  for  him;  (5)  advertising  plans  that  the 
manufacturer  will  carry  out  locally  or  nationally;  (6)  attractive 
new  styles;  (7)  the  fact  that  the  manufacturer  is  maintaining 
prices,  so  that  all  retailers  sell  at  the  same  figure  and  enjoy  the 
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full  profits;  (8)  the  fact  that  other  dealers  have  had  marked 
sucxiess  with  the  goods;  (9)  goods  that  are  guaranteed,  return- 
able,  sent  on  consignment  or  sold  to  him  on  easy  terms; 

(10)  goods  that  would  probably  bring  trade  for  other  goods; 

(11)  exclusive  local  agency  for  an  attractive  line. 

3.  Selling:  Competing:  Goods. — Very  often  the  goods 
that  the  salesman  attempts  to  sell  to  retailers  are  more  or  less 
like  other  goods  that  the  retailer  is  already  handling,  and  in 
such  a  case,  if  the  salesman  is  successful  in  making  a  sale,  the 
canvass  will  be  on  small  points  of  difference  rather  than  on 
large  ones.  For  example,  a  shoe  retailer  may  be  handling  a 
line  of  children's  shoes  that  seem  generally  satisfactory.  It 
will  be  no  easy  matter  for  the  salesman  to  prove  that  a  com- 
peting line  has  great  superiority  and  thus  induce  the  dealer 
to  change  his  line.  But  if  he  is  able  to  show  that  his  shoes  are 
a  little  more  attractive,  are  made  better  and  give  better  wear, 
or  are  priced  to  suit  the  demand  a  little  better,  are  becoming 
popular  through  aggressive  advertising,  or  have  a  very  good 
margin  of  profit,  he  may  be  successful  in  placing  at  least  a 
small  order.  Any  resourceful  salesman  by  analyzing  his  goods 
carefully,  will  alwa5rs  be  able  to  work  out  some  distinctive 
arguments.  These  arguments  will,  not  be  successful  with 
every  retailer  that  the  salesman  interviews  unless  the  line  of 
goods  is  an  extraordinarily  strong  one,  but  if  the  salesman 
has  a  meritorious  line  he  should  be  able  to  make  sales  to  a 
fair  proportion  of  his  prospects. 


STUDYING    THE    RETAILER'S    BUSINESS 

4.  No  man  need  expect  to  seU  successfully  to  retailers 
unless  he  is  vigilant  in  his  observation  and  study  of  the  business 
of  retailers,  so  that  he  may  understand  each  retailer's  point  of 
view  and  the  conditions,  the  possibilities,  and  the  impossibil- 
ities. By  thus  understanding  conditions,  the  salesman  will 
be  able  to  command  the  retailer's  confidence.  The  salesman 
who  is  most  effective  is  ordinarily  the  man  who  is  the  most 
observant.  A  man  on  the  road  who  uses  his  eyes  keeps  him- 
self full  of  new  ideas  of  value  to  himself  and  to  his  trade. 
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Ninety  men  in  a  hundred  among  his  customers  would  be  glad 
of  the  chance  he  has  to  pick  up  new  sales  ideas,  and  the  sales- 
man that  cares  for  his  trade  can  keep  a  whole  circuit  of  busi- 
ness houses  supplied  with  valuable  innovations  in  process  of 
being  worked  out.  The  salesmen  of  a  grocery  house  selling 
to  the  trade  in  smaller  cities  have  opportunities  to  see  effective 
window  trims  in  groceries  everywhere.  With  a  little  thought 
these  salesmen  can  suggest  means  of  making  windows  attractive 
all  along  their  routes.  The  trimmers,  in  appreciation  of  such 
a  salesman's  suggestions,  will  use  the  goods  of  his  house  in 
the  windows  much  more  frequently,  with  the  result  of  increased 
sales  in  every  town.     It  pajrs  to  try  to  be  helpful. 

5.  PlckinfiT  His  Dealers. — In  recent  years,  the  prod- 
ucts of  manufacturers  in  the  various  lines  have  taken  on  more 
individuality.  One  maker  of  clothing  produces  garments  of  a 
well-defined  kind;  one  weaver,  a  distinctive  line  of  woolens; 
one  carpet  house,  a  product  not  to  be  mistaken  for  that  of 
another  firm.  This  condition  has  brought  about  sharp  trade 
rivalry  in  all  cities,  one  merchant  displaying  and  advertising 
one  make  of  goods  and  another  a  different  one.  These 
changes,  always  in  process,  bring  new  problems  to  the  sales- 
man. He  is  obUged,  out  of  conaderation  to  conditions  in 
local'  trade,  to  select  a  few  houses  to  be  solicited,  knowing  that 
to  attempt  to  interest  all  is  to  invite  friction  and  involve 
jealousy  and  loss  of  business.  It  is  often  better  that  salesmen 
handling  distinctive  and  easily  recognized  lines  of  goods  should 
not,  unless  required,  try  to  make  sales  of  the  same  lines  to  stores 
in  strong  competition  or  to  stores  in  the  same  neighborhood. 
Future  business  will  be  protected  better  by  picking  out  the 
better  prospect  of  two  competitors  and  concentrating  all  efforts 
on  him,  not  approaching  his  competitor  unless  it  seems  neces- 
sary to  do  so.  This  general  rule,  however,  is  subject  to  modi- 
fications; a  line  such  as  the  Heinz  57  varieties  must  be  sold  to 
all  grocers  that  will  buy. 
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H£IiPI19G    THB    RETAILER 

6.  The  aggressive  publicity  campaigns  of  manufacturers 
are  today  not  only  making  it  easier  for  the  retailer  to  sell  goods 
but  making  it  easier  for  the  salesman  to  sell  to  the  retailer.  The 
advertising  creates  a  receptive  state  of  n^nd  that  is  very  favor- 
able to  sales  effort.  The  manufacturers  are  also  rendering, 
either  direct  or  through  their  salesmen,  several  kinds  of  service 
in  addition  to  the  general  advertising;  namely,  they  are  sending 
or  bringing  actual  orders  to  the  retailer,  as  well  as  helping 
him  with  sales  plans,  local  advertising,  with  window  displays, 
cards,  etc. 

7.  CreatlnfiT  Actual  Orders. — ^The  advertising  of  the 
manufacturers  often  brings  direct  orders  that,  as  a  matter  of 
business  policy,  should  be  filled  through  the  trade.  For  example, 
the  exhibit  of  a  well-known  food  manufacturer  at  a  seashore 
resort  brings  many  orders  from  all  parts  of  the  country  for  a  $5 
assortment  of  goods.  The  deliveries  are  all  made  by  the  retailer 
of  those  products  that  is  nearest  the  customer.  Sometimes 
when  it  is  ^pedient  for  the  manufacturer  to  deliver  direct,  such 
delivery  will  be  made,  but  the  retailer  will  be  notified  of  the  sale 
and  of  the  fact  that  the  commission  will  be  credited  to  him 
on  his  next  order.  The  manufacturer's  salesman  himself  will 
sometimes  make  sales  in  the  retailer's  territory  and  turn  the 
orders  in  to  the  retailer.  The  manufacturer  will  sometimes 
provide  a  demonstrator-salesman  to  serve  for  a  limited  time 
in  the  retailer's  store. 

8.  Helping  With  Sales  Plans. — ^The  manufacturer  may 
carry  out  a  thorough  sampling  campaign  at  the  same  time  that 
aggressive  sales  work  is  carried  on  among  the  retailers.  Or, 
the  manufacturer  may  bring  to  the  retailer  successful  sales 
plans  that  have  been  carried  out  in  other  fields. 

9.  Helping  in  liOcal  Advertising. — In  view  of  the  poor 
quality  of  a  great  deal  of  retail  advertising,  many  manufac- 
turers have  wisely  provided  for  a  complete  retail  advertising 
service  for  the  retailers  that  will  use  it.     By  availing  himself 
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of  the  manufacturer's  aid,  the  retailer  may  get  not  only  the 
proper  kind  of  illustration  but  also  complete  copy  and  layout 
for  his  advertisements.  Much  of  the  work  of  the  advertising 
departments  of  many  manufacturers  nowadays  is  that  of 
cooperating  with  dealers  in  their  local  advertising. 

10.     Helping  With  Window  Displays,  Cards,  Etc. 

Not  only  does  the  modem  manufacturer  provide  first-class 
window  devices,  cards,  etc.,  to  the  retailers  that  will  use  them, 
but  he  trains  his  salesmen  to  assist  the  retailer  in  arranging 
attractive  windows,  if  he  needs  and  will  accept  such  assistance. 
A  part  of  the  training  that  one  large  sales  organization  gives 
all  its  salesmen  is  that  of  preparing  them  to  arrange  effective 
window  displays  of  the  company's  goods.  In  every  local  sales 
manager's  office  there  is  a  miniature  store  window  with  k  stock 
of  dummy  goods,  with  which  the  new  salesman  practices  imtil 
he  is  able  to  put  up  a  display  effectively. 


RELATIONS    WITH    THE    RETAILER'S    EMPLOYES 

11.  A  salesman's  ability  to  hold  trade  is  greatly  affected 
by  the  employes  of  a  store,  for  on  their  efficiency  depends  the 
permanency  of  sales.  Often  the  sale  of  a  line  of  goods  is  made 
or  ruined  in  a  house  by  the  attitude  of  the  local  salesmen.  By 
making  the  store  salesman  a  helper,  by  cultivating  his  acquaint- 
ance, the  basis  for  permanent  sales  may  be  laid.  The  depart- 
ment head  is  usually  the  man  that  the  salesman  must  look  after 
particularly.  The  really  capable  man  or  woman  that  sells 
the  goods  over  the  counter  is  ready  to  learn  something  about 
them  from  the  traveling  salesman's  point  of  view.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  a  great  deal  of  the  selling  talk  used  in  retail  stores  is 
based  on  what  the  successful  traveling  salesman  has  imparted. 
The  opinions  of  employes  have  weight  when  the  merchant  is 
considering  what  shall  be  bought.  It  is  the  custom  in  many 
stores  not  only  to  accept  suggestions  as  to  what  goods  shall  be 
stocked  but  actually  to  require  the  views  of  the  different  heads 
of  departments. 
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12.  One  of  the  difficulties  that  every  business  man  has  is 
that  of  securing  competent  help.  When  he  gets  capable  clerks 
and  trains  them,  they  may  leave  him,  thinking  they  can  do 
better  elsewhere.  Then  there  are  always  any  nimiber  of 
employes  who  are  dissatisfied  and  looking  for  a  chance  to  justify 
their  dissatisfaction.  "I  make  it  a  rule,**  says  a  salesman  for  a 
large  dry-goods  house,  **to  always  boost  the  business  and  the 
boss  to  the  sales  people  in  the  store.  While  being  careful  not 
to  overpraise,  yet  I  always  have  a  good  word  for  the  heads  of 
the  departments  and  manager  or  owner.  Usually  I  do  this 
boosting  by  talking  with  the  employes  about  the  order  that  has 
been  booked,  alwa)rs  after  asking  the  permission  of  the  buyer, 
and  telling  them,  as  clearly  as  possible,  the  best  way  to  resell 
the  goods.  I  give  pointers  on  window  displays,  good  selling 
points,  and  the  like.  When  instructing  employes,  I  manage 
to  get  in  a  few  good  words  for  the  business  and  for  the  man 
that  is  employing  them. 

"Likewise,  whenever  I  can,  I  speak  a  good  word  for  the 
employe.  In  other  words,  I  take  a  real  interest  in  the  people 
behind  the  counter.  This  is  one  way  of  oiling  the  wheels  of 
business  and  keeping  sales  going."  Department  heads  often 
go  into  business  for  themselves.  If  they  do,  the  salesman  that 
has  been  on  good  terms  with  them  will  find  that  he  has  the 
inside  track. 

MAKING  A   START 


LOOKING  OVER  THE  TERRITORY 

13.  The  most  critical  time  in  the  career  of  any  salesman 
is  that  in  which  he  begins  his  duties.  To  the  new  salesman 
it  is  a  period  of  worry,  and  even  to  the  seasoned  man  a  change 
of  line  or  territory  begets  more  or  less  distress  of  mind.  To 
minimize  the  burden,  it  is  well  for  the  salesman  to  have  a 
complete  and  thorough  tmderstanding  with  the  house  he  will 
represent.  His  plan  of  operations,  as  projected,  should  be 
explained  and  approved  so  that  he  can  enter  the  field  with 
the  full  knowledge  that  he  will  not  be  embarrassed  by  messages 
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or  complaints,  becatise  he  will  need  all  his  faculties  for  the 
work  ahead. 

Probably  the  best  method  of  working  new  territory,  unless 
a  definite  territory  or  definite  list  of  retailers  has  been  laid 
out,  is  first  to  look  carefully  over  the  ground,  weighing  the 
various  firms  to  be  approached  and  trying  to  build  for  the 
future.  Until  a  proper  fotmdation  for  business  can  be  laid,  it 
is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  large  sales  will  be  made.  The 
new  salesman  should  carefully  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of 
a  ntunber  of  the  very  best  merchants  and  try  to  secure  their 
confidence  and  their  interest  in  his  house.  At  first  he  may 
hurt  himself  if  he  strives  on  every  occasion  to  work  for  a  big 
order.  He  must  in  many  cases  be  content  with  small  orders, 
and  by  these  gradually  cement  his  relations  through  helpful 
suggestions  on  stock  or  trade  conditions.  From  the  small 
order  the  salesman  may  follow  up  his  work  step  by  step. 

14.  Judicious  Selling^  Compared  With  Overload- 
ing.— Men  that  follow  the  plan  just  outlined  may  not  sell 
the  most  goods,  but  their  sales  are  made  on  solid  lines  and 
eventually  they  take  full  possession  and  then  have  a  hold  that 
no  competitor  can  break.  The  great  thing  in  selling  to  the 
trade  is  to  persistently  cultivate  the  right  relations — to  lay 
fotmdations  on  which  bigger  sales  can  be  built.  The  brilliant 
but  injudicious  man,  by  clever  or  questionable  methods,  may 
make  a  big  record  at  the  outset,  but  if  he  deceives  or  overloads 
a  retailer  with  goods  that  he  cannot  dispose  of,  the  reactionary 
effect  hurts  not  only  the  salesman  but  his  house,  for  no  obstacle 
is  more  difficult  to  overcome  than  the  objection,  **I  got  stuck 
on  a  lot  of  those  goods  once."  In  fact,  overloading  is  one  of 
the  dangers  that  the  salesman  covering  the  retail  trade  must 
constantly  guard  against.  Naturally,  he  wishes  to  sell  all  the 
goods  he  can,  but  his  success  is  not  measured  by  the  sales  of 
one  month  or  one  season;  he  should  be  able  to  sell  to  the 
retailer  the  next  year  and  to  sell  a  bigger  order.  He  should 
not  attempt  to  dictate  to  the  retailer  as  to  what  should  be 
bought,  for  naturally  the  retailer  is  expected  to  be  better 
informed  as  to  what  his  trade  will  buy  than  an  outsider, 
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though  often  he  really  is  not.  But  the  salesman  will  tactfully 
lend  all  his  judgment  in  showing  the  goods  that  a  retailer 
should  buy  and  in  persuading  him  to  try  the  quantity  and 
quality  that  he  can  sell.  Some  concerns  go  so  far  as  to  have 
their  salesmen  help  the  retailer  to  dispose  of  an  overload  of 
some  special  kind  of  goods.  If  the  goods  are  such  that  the 
house  can  take  them  back  and  place  them  elsewhere,  that  is 
sometimes  done;  if  that  is  not  practicable,  the  salesman  will 
suggest  a  way  of  selling  the  stock. 

15.  Selling^  That  Holds  Business. — ^As  the  salesman 
deals  with  the  customer  direct,  first-hand  opporttmity  is 
afforded  for  securing  information  that  will  be  of  value  in  hold- 
ing the  business.  Among  the  things  to  be  noted  are:  the  cus- 
tomer's buying  ability  and  habits;  using  or  selling  ability; 
probable  future  need  for  goods;  reliability.  A  feature  of 
selling  that  is  important  is  that  of  guiding  customers  in  the 
matter  of  selection.  In  order  to  do  it  successfully,  a  salesman 
must  make  a  very  careful  survey  not  only  of  his  line  but  also 
of  the  requirements  of  those  to  whom  he  would  sell.  Even 
when  the  chance  for  an  order  is  slim,  if  a  salesman  wisely 
selects  a  partictdarly  good  value  he  can  pin  his  talk  down  to 
that  pattern  or  style  and  arouse  interest,  create  desire,  and 
induce  resolve.  Customers  like  such  tactics  because  they 
thus  get  something  new  to  talk  about  to  their  trade.  Some 
business  men  are  willing  to  leave  assortments  and  selections 
largely  to  the  hotise  from  which  they  buy ;  others  are  very  sure 
that  their  own  experience  entitles  them  to  specify  exactly 
the  shade,  size,  and  style  of  every  item;  even  any  reasonable 
substitution  by  the  house  may  cause  dissatisfaction  with  the 
latter  class.  The  salesman  who  learns  the  prejudices  and 
strong  points  of  his  customers  is  the  man  who  can  give  the 
service  that  maintains  sales. 

A  very  successful  salesman  of  men's  clothing  says :  **  In  order 
to  hold  the  trade  of  the  man  I  sell,  I  must  please  him.  I  must 
persuade  him  to  buy  what  he  should,  in  order  to  make  his  busi- 
ness a  success.  I  have  customers  who  are  very  careless  buyers 
when  it  comes  to  assortments.     They  will  take  a  standard 
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house  assortment,  sooner  than  go  to  the  trouble  of  detennining 
what  sizes  they  have  the  most  call  for.  The  former  method  is 
an  indication  of  poor  buying  and  shows  that  the  buyer  is  losing 
money  by  the  wrong  method.  To  such  a  man  I  suggest  the 
idea  of  a  sales  record  kept  to  show  what  sizes  in  suits,  imder- 
wear,  shirts,  socks,  and  other  size  goods,  are  most  called  for  and 
sold.  When  one  of  these  records  has  been  kept  for  a  year  it 
is  a  reasonably  sure  indication  what  sizes  ought  to  be  bought. 
From  this  record  can  be  made  up  an  order  that  will  not  fail  to 
satisfy  the  buyer,  for  he  will  avoid  getting  many  odd  sizes  and 
thus  acciunulating  a  stock  for  which  there  is  no  sale." 


STUDY    OP    POLICY    OF    HOUSE 

16,  Generally  speaking,  so  far  as  sales  policy  is  concerned, 
there  are  two  great  classes  of  business  houses  in  nearly  every 
line.  The  first  and  most  stable  one  is  that  which  always  aims 
toward  solidity;  toward  the  distribution  of  goods  that  will 
prove  highly  satisfactory  and  thus  insure  the  growth  of  the 
retail  trade  by  satisfying  customers.  The  second  class  follows 
the  policy  of  supplying  the  trade  with  merchandise  of  lesser 
grade  but  which  will  yield  larger  profits  to  the  sellers.  As  a 
salesman  must  work  in  harmony  with  his  house  and  carry  the 
spirit  of  its  policy  into  his  territory,  he  must  study  the  poUcy 
of  his  house  on  these  lines  and.  shape  his  talk  to  the  trade 
accordingly.  Many  salesmen  fail  to  get  the  right  results  in  the 
field  because  of  insufficient  analysis  of  such  matters  of  policy. 

The  man  who  is  selling  for  the  house  whose  goods  are  designed 
to  satisfy  customers  ought  never  to  lose  sight  of  that  fact.  It 
is  the  biggest  asset  of  his  firm,  the  rock  on  which  it  is  founded. 
Success  for  that  salesman  lies  in  persistently  urging  that  his 
goods  will  satisfy  customers.  It  is  welcome  talk  to  most  mer- 
chants, for  though  a  small  trade  may  force  them  for  a  while  to 
buy  goods  that  yield  large  profits,  they  aim  eventually  for  per- 
manence and  upbuilding.  Most  of  them  know  that  a  satisfied 
trade  is  the  surest  way  to  ixirmanent  profits,  and  the  salesman 
that  talks  satisfaction  to  customers  will  eventually  get  orders 
and  probably  more  and  larger  orders  as  time  passes. 
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17.  Some  men  are  gifted  with  powers  of  convincing  quickly, 
and  these  powers  are  developed  by  education  and  experience. 
They  are  quick-action  men.  They  mtist  get  orders,  if  at  all,  in 
a  short,  snappy  visit.  Such  men  do  their  best  work,  usually, 
in  the  service  of  a  house  whose  goods  yield  the  larger  profits  to 
the  retailer.  These  salesmen  are  able  to  fire  the  imagination 
of  the  buyer,  and  the  profit  argument  is  powerful  tmder  their 
quick  handling. 

Many  small  retailers  are  constantly  seeking  quick  action  on 
the  money  they  invest  in  stock.  They  prefer  to  buy  in  small 
quantities  and  often.  To  change  the  buying  system  of  such  a 
man  is  usually  a  long  and  tedious  task,  to  be  accomplished  only 
by  great  tact.  The  salesman  who  effects  the  change  should 
try  to  do  so  only  after  careful  consideration,  for  even  if  he 
has  the  ability  to  do  so  at  his  will,  if  loss  results  or  a  mer- 
chant is  overstocked  he  usually  puts  the  blame  upon  the  sales- 
man, with  the  result  that  a  customer  is  lost. 


COOPERATION    WITH    SALES    MANAGER 

18.  In  beginning  work  in  a  big  city,  most  salesmen  arc 
assigned  to  cover,  as  their  first  work  for  the  house,  some  sec- 
tion of  the  city.  The  man  that  imdertakes  this  work  will  usu- 
ally find  that  the  city  sales  manager  is  a  source  of  inspiration 
and  knowledge  that  can  be  drawn  on  with  advantage.  The 
new  salesman  should  not  hesitate  to  take  his  trade  troubles  to 
his  superior,  to  discuss  methods  as  fully  as  possible,  and  to  get 
whatever  information  he  needs  to  make  success  in4iis  field  pos- 
sible. At  the  same  time,  every  salesman  will  be  called  on  to 
overcome  many  troubles  that,  at  first,  may  seem  difficult  but 
which,  on  analysis,  are  the  outgrowth  of  imaginary  wrongs, 
misconceptions,  etc. ;  these  a  man  of  common  sense,  ingenuity, 
and  resourcefulness  can  readily  overcome  without  taxing  his 
own  and  his  employer's  time  with  needless  talks  or  corre- 
spondence. In  fact,  a  salesman's  success  or  failure  is  often 
determined  by  this  quaUty  alone.  The  employer  and  emj)l()ye 
should  go  hand  in  hand,  supporting  one  another.  Unless  they 
do,  the  best  restilts  will  not  be  obtained. 
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THE  SAIiESMAN'S  COBBESPONDENCB 

19«  Notice  of  Intended  Visit. — As  men  on  the  road 
cannot  run  in  on  customers  every  few  days  to  keep  acquaint- 
anceship fresh,  the  next  thing  to  a  hearty  handshake  is  a  good 
personal  letter.  The  hurried  formal  note  or  card,  saying  that 
the  salesman  will  reach  town  the  next  week  and  will  call  to 
see  the  retailer  does  not  coimt  for  a  great  deal,  but  a  real  letter, 
though  brief,  helps  greatly.  The  salesman  in  his  letters  should 
talk  about  something  in  which  the  customer  is  likely  to  be 
interested. 

To  write  letters  that  will  keep  one  in  touch  with  the  trade  is 
not  a  thing  to  be  lightly  tmdertaken.  Letter  writing,  like  peri- 
odical advertising,  is  the  written  mode  of  salesmanship.  The 
salesman  can  make  poor  salesmanship  of  it,  just  as  he  can  make 
poor  salesmanship  of  personal  interviews,  if  he  does  not  imder- 
stand  and  rightly  apply  the  principles  of  good  letter  writing. 
If  a  letter  is  merely  a  plea  that  the  retailer  will  hold  his  orders 
imtil  the  salesman  arrives,  the  letter  will  fall  short  of  full 
effectiveness.  If  it  refers  to  things  that  will  probably  command 
the  retailer*s  interest,  more  will  be  gained.  Take  the  follow- 
ing letter  as  an  example: 

Dear  Mr.  Brown: 

I  remember,  with  considerable  regret,  that  last  year,  though  we  had 
some  of  your  business,  we  failed  to  get  your  order  for  cravats.  You 
thought  one  of  oiu*  competitors  had  a  better  line. 

I  am  just  writing  this  note  to  say  that  I  hope  to  see  you  on  next  Tues- 
day and  that€  am  enthusiastic  over  the  best  line  of  cravats  that  I  have 
ever  seen  in  all  my  life.  I  can't  tell  you  all  about  them  in  this  note,  but 
please  believe  that  you  will  not  be  sorry  if  you  hold  all  your  orders  on 
cravats  until  you  see  my  line. 

Looking  forward  with  pleasure  to  being  in  B and  seeing  you,  I  am 

Sincerely, 

Letters  of  this  kind  will  make  it  easier  for  the  salesman  to  get 
buyers  to  look  at  his  samples.  A  letter  can  be  made  so  enthu- 
siastic in  relation  to  the  goods  that  the  salesman  promises  to 
display  that  a  buyer  will  reserve  time  to  inspect  them  even  at 
the  height  of  a  busy  season. 
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20.  Treatment  of  Complaints. — The  salesman  should 
rarely  use  letters  in  an  attempt  to  adjust  a  complaint  from  a 
customer.  Mistakes  that  will  disgruntle  customers  are  sure  to 
happen  sometimes,  no  matter  how  well  a  business  may  be 
organized.  When  they  do  happen,  the  customer  is  likely  to 
blame  the  salesman,  on  whom  he  looks  as  the  representative 
of  the  house  and  as  the  only  man  connected  with  the  house  that 
he  knows  personally.  Almost  every  modem  commercial  house 
in  these  days  has  a  man  at  the  head  of  the  correspondence 
department  whose  special  business  is  to  adjust  matters  with 
dissatisfied  customers.  The  salesman  should  let  that  man 
attend  to  the  complaint,  after  a  sincere  asstirance  of  regret  and 
a  promise  to  the  customer  that  the  matter  will  be  looked  into 
at  once.  It  is  likely  that  the  complaint  man  will  be  able  to 
handle  the  matter  much  better  by  correspondence  than  any 
salesman.  It  is  a  good  plan  for  the  salesman  to  promise  to 
make  a  special  investigation  when  he  gets  back  to  headquar- 
ters; but  to  denounce  the  methods  of  the  house  is  to  belittle 
both  the  salesman  and  the  firm  in  the  eyes  of  the  customer.  It 
is  better  to  take  the  attitude  of,  **  The  firm  will  certainly  do  the 
right  thing,  Mr.  B.  Possibly  a  mistake  has  been  made  some- 
where, but  we  will  look  into  it  at  once." 

21.  Dally  Reports. — The  salesman  that  tackles  a  job 
on  the  road.today  does  not  have  as  much  detail  to  attend  to  in 
the  way  of  correspondence  and  reports  as  fell  to  the  lot  of  the 
traveling  salesman  of  a  decade  or  two  ago.  The  average  firm 
of  the  present  day  does  not  care  for  long  reports.  Though 
interested  in  notes  on  conditions,  it  warms  up  only  to  orders. 
If  a  house  gets  orders,  it  knows  its  salesman  is  working.  It 
wants  orders,  not  excuses.  A  simple  report,  covering  what  has 
been  done,  is  sufiicient;  the  using  of  a  great  deal  of  time  in 
correspondence  is  not  regarded  with  favor. 
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rLIiUSTBATION   OP   SEIiliING   TO   BETAELBRS 


GOODS    SOLD    IN    BULK 

22.  Specialization. — ^As  the  work  of  selling  to  retailers 
is  better  understood  by  seeing  the  application  of  principles,  a 
description  of  a  modem  food  manufacturer's  method  of  sell- 
ing to  the  grocery  trade  is  here  given.  The  line  to  be  sold 
will  be  referred  to  as  Blank's  food  products.  When  starting 
out  to  sell  an  extensive  list  of  food  products,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  the  salesman  should  know  everything  about  every 
article  his  firm  sells,  but  he  should  have  a  good  general  knowl- 
edge of  them  and  a  very  thorough  knowledge  of  the  particular 
goods  that  he  is  to  push  on  his  first  trip.  Many  concerns 
require  their  salesmen  to  specialize  first  on  one  thing  and  then 
on  another.  It  is  really  wise  that  the  salesman  should  not  try 
to  sell  everything  in  the  line  at  once.  The  most  successful 
salesmen  make  a  special  sales  campaign  on  one,  two,  or  three 
articles  at  a  time,  however,  picking  up,  in  addition,  such  orders 
as  they  can  get  for  the  other  articles  at  all  times. 

23.  Special  Effort  on  Vinej^ar. — Let  it  be  supposed 
that  an  average  new  salesman  in  starting  out  to  call  on  the 
trade,  of  which  a  good  family  comer  grocery  in  the  suburbs  of 
a  city  is  a  type,  is  required  to  specialize  on  vinegars.  His 
equipment  and  preparation  will  usually  consist  of  the  follow- 
ing: (1)  A  thorough  and  careful  reading  of  the  company's 
advertising  matter  and  other  material  on  the  subject  of  vinegar, 
until  he  is  familiar  with  all  the  selling  points  of  the  goods. 

(2)  Perfect  samples  of  the  full  Une  of  vinegars,  the  bottles  hav- 
ing been  washed  clean  before  the  vinegar  to  be  sampled  is  put 
in.  The  sample  line  will  include  not  only  the  special  sample 
for  tasting  but  samples  of  the  bottled  and  package  goods. 

(3)  Samples  of  all  advertising  materials  furnished  by  his  com- 
pany to  assist  the  merchant  in  building  up  his  vinegar  sales. 

With  this  preparation  and  equipment,  the  salesman  goes  to 

"  the  grocer  referred  to,  who  tc^lls  the  salesman  at  the  outset  that 

the  vinegar  he  is  using  is  satisfactory  to  his  trade,  that  he  has 
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used  it  for  a  number  of  years,  and  that  he  is  buying  it  from  25 
per  cent,  to  50  per  cent,  cheaper  than  he  can  buy  the  salesman's 
vinegar.  He  also  say^  that  he  has  been  solicited  many  times  to 
buy  Blank  vinegars  but  is  not  interested.  Here  is  where  a 
knowledge  of  htunan  nature  is  required.  The  salesman  must 
size  up  the  man  so  that  he  may  attack  him  at  his  most  vital 
and  yielding  point.  That  the  grocer  is  a  human  being,  just  the 
same  as  other  men,  seems  to  be  lost  sight  of  many  times  by  the 
unexperienced  young  salesman. 

24.  Developing  Retailer's  Interest. — ^An  experi- 
enced salesman,  in  a  case  like  this,  will  take  the  customer's 
point  of  view  for  a  moment,  and  say  to  him:  "I  have  no 
doubt  that  you  are  bu5ring  a  good  vinegar  and  that  it  is  proving 
satisfactory  to  your  trade,  so  far  as  you  know;  I  do  not  wish 
to  argue  that  question  with  you.  But  if  you  are  not  interested 
in  vinegar,  I  feel  sure  you  are  interested  in  building  up  your 
general  business  and  increasing  your  profits  in  any  legitimate, 
practical  way,  whether  it  is  on  vinegar  or  anything  else. 

**I  admit  that  you  know  this  neighborhood  better  than 
I  do,  that  you  have  more  experience  in  dealing  with  the  people 
in  this  vicinity  than  I  have  had,  and  that  there  are  many 
things  pertaining  to  the  general  grocery  business  here  that 
you  know  thoroughly  and  of  which  I  am  comparatively 
ignorant.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  sure  you  will  give  us 
credit  for  knowing  how  to  cater  to  the  same  customer,  namely, 
the  average  consimier;  otherwise,  we  could  not  have  built 
up  our  great  business.  If,  after  a  little  discussion,  you  do 
not  feel  interested,  I  shall  be  satisfied  and  shall  thank  you  for 
your  courtesy  in  considering  a  matter  that  really  merits  your 
attention,  inasmuch  as  bulk  vinegar  is  one  of  the  few  articles 
of  merchandise  you  sell  with  which  your  individuality  and 
reputation  as  a  merchant  are  joined. 

"As  you  know,  Mr.  Merchant,  when  you  sell  a  house\\ife 
a  gallon  of  vinegar  from  bulk  stock  she  considers  it  your 
vinegar.  If  the  quality  of  a  merchant's  vinegar  becomes 
known  as  superior,  the  housewife  not  only  comes  to  him 
exclusively  for  vinegar  but  is  very  likely  to  buy  si)ices,  teas, 
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and  other  things  that  she  wants  to  be  of  good  quality;  and 
these  are  the  profitable  lines.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
bulk  vinegar  that  a  merchant  sells  is  found  to  be  poor  and 
unsatisfactory,  the  housewife  will  very  rarely  complain  to 
him  about  it,  but  if  she  learns  through  her  neighbor  that  a 
very  fine  vinegar  is  sold  by  another  grocer,  she  will  go  to  him 
not  only  for  vinegar  but  for  other  things  that  she  previously 
bought  of  the  merchant  who  sold  her  poor  vinegar. 

*'The  housewife  will  not  blame  you  if  she  asks  for  a  can  of 
Blank  baked  beans  and  then  finds  that  she  does  not  like  them, 
or  that  they  are  not  so  good  as  she  had  expected ;  she  will  blame 
us.  If  she  asks  for  Royal  baking  powder  and  does  not  have 
satisfactory  results  from  it,  she  will  blame  Royal  baking 
powder.  But  if  she  asks  you,  Mr.  Merchant,  for  a  good 
vinegar,  and  you  do  not  give  her  a  satisfactory  article,  one  as 
good  as  she  expected  or  better,  her  conclusion  is  obvious,  and 
she  classes  your  store  in  her  mind  accordingly." 

25.  Comparison  of  Vlneg^ars. — ^At  this  point  the  mer- 
chant will  probably  insist  that  his  vinegar  is  as  good  as  Blank's. 
The  salesman  will  then  proceed  to  the  practical  demonstration 
and  say :  **Now,  Mr.  Merchant,  if  you  are  interested,  I  am  also, 
and  we  can  compare  the  quality  of  your  vinegar  with  that  which 
I  offer,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  know,  and  I  know,  that  staple 
goods  of  this  kind  always  bring  just  about  what  they  are  worth. 
You  say  that  your  vinegar  is  50  per  cent,  cheaper  than  ours.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  it  is  worth  what  you  pay  for  it,  but  I  am  just 
as  stire  that  it  is  worth  no  more  than  that,  whereas  our  vinegar 
sells  for  more  because  it  costs  more  to  make  it,  and  it  is  worth 
just  what  it  sells  for.  We  could  not  afford  to  ask  more  than 
it  is  worth.  It  would  not  be  good  business  policy,  to  begin 
with,  and  we  should  merely  invite  competition  by  doing  so. 
We  are  just  like  you,  Mr.  Merchant:  we  are  anxious  to  get 
all  the  business  we  can  and  from  the  same  source — the  con- 
simier.  We  know  that  quality  alone  will  not  win  the  business 
that  we  want,  but  that  we  must  give  people  what  they  want. 

**Let  us  analyze  the  facts.  You  say  you  pay  15  cents  a 
gallon  for  this  other  vinegar;  then,  it  is  indeed  much  cheaper 
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than  ours,  for  we  ask  and  must  get  25  cents  a  gallon  for  our 
pure  cider  vinegar,  because  it  is  made  from  apple  cider  only, 
and  apple  cider  itself  sells  on  the  open  market  for  about 
20  cents  a  gallon.  Now,  if  raw  apple  cider  costs  20  cents 
a  gallon,  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  any  manufacturer 
can  buy  pure  apple  cider  and  with  the  expense  of  storage, 
care,  fermentation,  clarification,  and  general  supervision 
required  for  the  making  of  vinegar,  sell  his  finished  product 
at  15  cents — 5  cents  less  than  the  cost  of  good  raw  material? 
I  leave  it  to  you,  Mr.  Merchant,  to  say  whether  vinegar  at 
that  price  is  not  sure  to  be  of  inferior  quality,  even  if  it  is 
a  product  that  may  be  legally  sold. 

"On  the  other  hand,  when  you  consider  the  price  of  good 
raw  cider,  25  cents  for  our  finely  clarified  and  thoroughly 
aged  vinegar  is  indeed  a  reasonable  price;  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  if  the  housewife  knew  the  difference  and  these  facts 
that  we  are  now  discussing,  she  would  insist  on  having  the 
better  quality  of  vinegar,  even  at  double  the  price.  Vinegar, 
after  all,  is  a  flavoring  extract,  as  used  on  the  table,  and  what 
does  a  few  cents  a  gallon  mean  to  the  housewife  who  uses 
only  4  or  5  gallons  a  year,  especially  when  this  small  quantity 
of  vinegar  is  used  on  food  that  costs  perhaps  fifty  times  as 
much  as  the  vinegar  used  with  it?'* 

26.  Sampling  tlie  €k>ods. — ^At  this  stage  of  the  can- 
vass, the  time  is  probably  ripe  for  a  demonstration.  The 
salesman  therefore  gets  out  his  sampling  glasses,  which  are 
washed  and  wiped  clean,  and  gives  one  to  the  merchant  to 
fill  from -his  own  barrel  while  the  salesman  fills  the  other  from 
his  sample.  The  two  vinegars  are  then  compared,  tasted,  and 
smelled,  and  it  is  evident  from  the  aroma,  flavor,  and  general 
appearance  that  the  higher-priced  and  better  vinegar  is 
superior.  However,  the  salesman  does  not  press  for  a  decision 
at  this  point,  but  proceeds  to  reason  with  the  merchant. 

In  the  case  of  white  vinegars,  distilled,  by  the  same  method, 
from  about  the  same  materials  and  subject  to  the  same  skill 
and  care  in  their  manufacture,  one  of  which  is  made  to  sell 
for  30  cents  a  gallon,  wholesale,  and  the  other  for  15  cents, 

239—3 
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the  reason  for  the  difference  in  price  must  be  carefully 
explained.  They  look  alike,  smell  somewhat  alike,  and  their 
taste  is  not  so  greatly  different  that  the  average  merchant 
would  be  able  to  distinguish  between  the  two  if  he  tasted 
them  separately  and  at  different  times.  Yet  one  is  double 
the  value  of  the  other,  because  it  is  made  from  a  preparation 
of  grains  in  which  there  is  a  larger  percentage  of  barley  malt, 
the  most  costly  ingredient  in  making  grain  vinegar;  whereas 
the  second,  although  piu*e  and  prepared  by  the  same  process, 
is  made  from  less  costly  grain  with  a  smaller  quantity  of 
barley  malt,  and  consequently  does  not  have  so  high  alcoholic 
strength  or  acidity  nor  so  good  a  flavor  as  the  vinegar  made 
from  the  more  valuable  materials. 

When  two  such  vinegars  are  placed  before  the  merchant 
with  the  request  that  he  decide  which  is  the  better,  he  will 
hesitate  and  will  sometimes  pick  the  poorer  on  accoimt  of 
the  strong  taste,  which  ordinarily  is  supposed  to  be  character- 
istic of  good  vinegar.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  just  the  contrary 
is  true;  a  mild,  aromatic  vinegar,  agreeable  to  the  taste  and 
with  superior  flavoring  qualities,  is  the  kind  that  discrim- 
inating tastes  demand,  and  gives  best  results  in  cooking,  in 
the  preparation  of  salads,  etc. 

Any  merchant  that  buys  vinegar  merely  on  price  and  wants 
only  a  vinegar  that  is  sour  and  strong,  cannot  possibly  satisfy 
the  class  of  trade  that  demands  a  fifiely  flavored,  aromatic 
vinegar.  A  genuine  flavoring  extract  of  quality  does  not  cost 
a  great  deal  more  than  poor  vinegar,  considering  the  amount 
used  by  the  average  family  in  a  year,  while  its  effect  on 
a  great  many  dollars*  worth  of  food  is  indeed  important  to 
almost  any  family. 

27.  Merchant  Thinks  Consumer  Will  Not  Dis- 
criminate.— Sometimes  the  merchant  will  assert  that  the 
average  constmier  does  not  know  the  difference  between  the 
fine  vinegar  and  just  a  fair  one,  and  that  so  long  as  he  sells 
vinegar  that  is  of  legal  quality  he  is  pursuing  the  best  policy, 
because  this  vinegar  costs  him  much  less  than  a  vinegar  of  fine 
quality.     This  argument  may  be  met  by  asking  the  merchant 
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if  he  does  not  have  a  demand  for  genuine  maple  sirup,  and 
if  there  are  not  some  people  that  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
half  cane-sugar  kind.  Ask  him  if  he  does  not  have  some  cus- 
tomers that  want  a  genuine  imported  sardine,  and  will  not  be 
satisfied  with  the  small  herring  masquerading  imder  the  name 
of  sardine,  even  if  it  is  cheaper.  Find  out  whether  he  sells 
the  same  brand  of  canned  tomatoes,  com,  peas,  etc.  to  all  his 
trade.  All  of  these  things  may  be  legally  pure  as  branded 
by  the  manufacturers  and  represented  by  the  merchant,  but 
they  do  not  satisfy  every  one,  any  more  than  a  5-cent  cigar 
will  ^tisfy  aU  classes  of  smokers.  There  are  men  who  want 
25-cent  cigars,  and  some  who  insist  on  even  more  expensive 
brands.  So  the  salesman  may  argue:  *'0f  course,  Mr.  Mer- 
chant, you  may  sometimes  think  that  in  the  purchase  of  the 
higher-priced  goods  you  may  not  get  enough  extra  value  to 
represent  the  difference  in  cost,  but  your  income  and  my  income 
form  no  criterion  for  our  wealthy  neighbor  who  is  perfectly  will- 
ing to  pay  the  price  for  an  article  that  pleases  him  a  Uttle  better. 
This  is  an  important  fact  to  be  recognized  in  catering  to  high- 
grade  trade.  As  you  know,  all  classes  of  trade  cannot  be  suited 
with  one  brand  of  goods  in  any  line,  and  this  applies  to  vinegar 
as  well  as  to  anjrthing  else.  It  may  be  well  to  sell  a  cheaper 
vinegar,  if  it  is  needed  for  a  certain  demand,  but  it  is  siu'ely 
most  advantageous  to  have  the  best  quality  to  please  the 
discriminating  trade,  able  to. buy  yoiu*  more  profitable  Unes.** 

28.  Picturing  Possibilities  In  Sales. — Such  argu- 
ment as  the  foregoing  is  highly  suggestive  and  is  likely  to 
make  the  merchant  feel  that  getting  the  high-class  vinegar 
business  is  an  easy  possibility.  The  salesman  may  then  pro- 
ceed in  this  manner:  *'How  many  customers  do  you  estimate 
you  sell  to,  Mr.  Merchant;  that  is,  how  many  families  trade 
here?  (The  merchant  may  give  the  estimate  of  500  families.) 
Now,  how  many  casks  of  vinegar  do  you  buy  in  a  year,  ordi- 
narily? (He  will  probably  say  that  he  sells  from  10  to  15  casks 
of  vinegar.)  It  is  estimated  that  the  average  family  will  use 
in  a  year  at  least  4  gallons  of  vinegar  for  household  purposes. 
That  means  for  500  families,  2,000  gallons  or  40  casks.     There- 
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fore,  you  see  that  you  are  actually  getting  less  than  one-half 
the  vinegar  trade  of  the  families  to  whom  you  are  selling 
other  groceries.  This  is  perfectly  natural,  Mr.  Merchant, 
and  is  usually  the  case  wherever  a  merchant  does  not  make 
a  specialty  of  high-grade  vinegars.  You  would  be  siuprised 
to  know  how  many  of  these  families  that  buy  their  groceries 
from  you  get  their  vinegar  from  some  countryman,  who 
brings  them  in  a  raw,  imperfect,  unfinished  product,  yet  one 
in  which  they  have  more  confidence  than  in  the  average 
store  vinegar.  You  will  also  find  that  a  ntunber  of  these 
customers  go  to  (naming  the  leading  store  in  the  city)  for 
their  vinegar  and  other  articles  of  this  kind,  feeling  that  they 
cannot  get  the  best  quality  at  the  local  grocery  store.  Now, 
Mr.  Merchant,  there  is  no  good  reason  why  you  cannot  get 
this  business  if  we  cooperate.  As  you  know,  we  have  the  best 
vinegar  it  is  possible  to  make  with  otir  experience  of  over 
40  years  in  its  manufacture.  We  have  also  medium-grade 
vinegars  made  from  other  material  than  ptire  apple  cider 
or  barley  malt — ^vinegars  that  are  superior  to  the  ordinary 
poor  grades  of  cider  vinegar.  In  other  words,  we  make  the 
best  grade  in  each  class,  and  label  it  just  what  it  is. 

"Besides,  you  know  there  are  frequent  accounts  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  seiziu'e  of  adulterated  vinegars  by  the 
pure-food  authorities,  and  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
agitation  over  the  adulteration  of  foods  lately,  all  of  which 
tends  to  create  suspicion  in  the  mind  of  the  consimier  about 
a  great  many  things  she  previously  bought  without  question. 
However,  the  public  in  general,  through  otir  advertising  and 
their  experience,  know  that  any  product  put  out  by  our 
company  is  pure  and  safe.  They  have  confidence  in  our 
vinegars  because  they  know  what  the  Blank  company  stands 
for  in  food  purity.  Therefore,  if  you  advertise  to  yoiu*  cus- 
tomers that  you  carry  and  recommend  Blank  vinegars,  you 
can  easily  see  that  it  will  result  to  your  benefit." 

29.  Effective  Closing  Argument. — Having  made  out 
a  good  case  for  his  vinegar,  the  salesman  may  proceed  to 
work   for  an  order  in   this  manner:      "Not  all  of  the  500 
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families  that  patronize  yotir  store  for  groceries  buy  all  of 
their  groceries  here.  Your  trade  is  really  divided  into  about 
three  classes:  First,  the  families  to  whom  you  sell  all  their 
groceries,  and  there  are  probably  not  more  than  100  or  200 
of  these;  second,  the  families  that  buy  a  part  of  their  suppUes 
from  you;  and  third,  those  that  occasionally  come  in  for  an 
article  when  it  is  convenient,  but  who  buy  most  of  their 
family  supplies  elsewhere.  As  you  cannot  get  increased 
business  from  those  to  whom  you  are  already,  selling  up  to 
their  capacity,  it  naturally  follows  that  jrou  must  get  yoiu* 
growth  of  business  either  by  increasing  your  sales  to  the 
customers  that  buy  only  part  of  their  goods  in  your  store  or 
by  drawing  new  customers.  In  order  to  do  this,  you  must 
have  some  inducement  to  offer,  and  the  very  best  possible 
means  of  dra^dng  new  trade,  as  well  as  getting  more  business 
from  divided  trade,  is  to  furnish  a  superior  quality  of  goods 
and  let  people  know  about  it.  That  means,  Mr.  Merchant, 
that  though  you  have  the  best  vinegar,  unless  you  get  the 
people  of  your  neighborhood  to  try  it,  there  would  be  nothing 
much  gained.  I  have  here  a  handsome  vinegar  booklet,  and 
we  shall  be  pleased  to  send  you  a  supply  with  your  first 
vinegar  order  from  us.  These  can  be  put  into  orders  as  they 
go  out,  and  will  in  that  way  imdoubtedly  receive  the  atten- 
tion of  the  housewife,  or  you  can  send  them  out  enclosed  with 
your  monthly  statements." 

The  salesman  may  explain  other  means  of  advertising, 
according  to  the  material  with  which  his  home  office  has 
supplied  him.  If  the  merchant  has  not  indicated  his  willing- 
ness to  buy,  the  salesman  may  then  say:  **Now,  Mr.  Mer- 
chant, we  have  talked  this  matter  over  thoroughly,  and  I 
have  shown  conclusively  that  there  would  be  several  advan- 
tages to  you  in  cooperating  with  us  in  securing  a  good  deal 
of  vinegar  business  that  is  now  going  to  your  competitors. 
I  do  not  wish  to  sell  you  any  large  stock  of  vinegar,  but 
ask  only  a  fair  trial  under  the  conditions  we  have  talked 
about;  namely,  that  you  are  to  tell  the  people  about  the 
quality  of  your  vinegar  and  endeavor  to  get  business  you  have 
previously  not  obtained." 
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30.  If  the  merchant  declines  to  give  even  a  trial  order, 
a  very  effective  last  resort  has  been  for  the  salesman  to  go  out 
with  the  grocer's  clerk  on*  his  route,  calling  on  housewives 
and  explaining  the  quality  of  the  vinegar,  telling  them  the 
retail  price  but  not  urging  a  pmxJiase.  In  no  case  where  this 
has  been  tried  has  there  been  failure  to  create  interest  in  the 
vinegar,  and  orders  have  always  been  given  to  the  clerk  to  get 
some  of  this  vinegar;  higher  price  is  really  no  serious  objection, 
but  is  really  often  a  recommendation  for  an  article  of  this  kind. 

Another  closing  method  that  has  often  won  permanent 
business  in  large  volimie  has  been  to  say  to  the  merchant: 
**I  will  agree  with  you  that  there  are  two  sides  to  the  question 
of  what  it  pays  you  to  handle  in  vinegar.  Neither  of  us 
can  decide  this  question  to  the  satisfaction  of  both,  arguing 
as  we  do  from  different  viewpoints.  The  only  person  that 
can  really  decide  it  fairly  and  correctly  is  the  consumer. 
Now,  we  will  put  in  yotir  store  a  cask  of  Blank's  ptu*e  apple- 
cider  vinegar,  and  you  will  continue  to  handle  your  cheaper 
cider  vinegar,  which  is  presumably  made  from  less  expensive 
material  than  pure,  sweet  apple  cider.  Place  both  of  these 
goods  on  sale  side  by  side,  mark  one  of  them  Blank's  cider 
vinegar,  40  cents  a  gallon,  and  mark  the  other  as  plain  dder 
vinegar,  30  cents  a  gallon.  Observe  which  the  housewife  will 
buy.  Tell  her  that  one  is  manufactured  by  the  Blank  Com- 
pany and  is  guranteed  to  be  made  from  pure  apple  dder,  that 
it  is  aged  for  a  considerable  time,  carefully  filtered  and  clari- 
fied, and  is  therefore  more  expensive  than  the  other,  which  is 
a  standard,  legally  pure  vinegar  (manufacturer  not  named), 
which  you  can  recommend  as  being  a  legally  pure  vinegar, 
and  it  costs  less.     Let  her  sample  both  and  take  her  choice." 

31.  Making  Sales  Solid. — Finally,  the  merchant  must 
be  made  to  feel  that  the  chief  object  of  the  salesman  is  not  to 
load  him  up  with  a  new  grade  or  brand  of  vinegar  and  leave 
him  to  his  own  resources  for  its  sale.  He  must  be  shown  that 
he  will  have  cooperation  in  expanding  his  business  on  that 
line  of  goods.  The  placing  of  the  original  cask  of  vinegar  in 
a  store  is  only  the  beginning  of  the  right  kind  of  work  in 
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building  up  business  with  the  merchant.  The  salesman  must 
follow  it  up  and  see  that  the  merchant  actually  sends  out  the 
advertising  matter  supplied;  also,  he  should  make  a  particular 
point  of  infonning  all  the  clerks  in  that  store  about  the 
quality  of  the  vinegar.  The  failure  of  the  average  salesman 
to  show  the  clerks  the  consideration  they  deserve  is  one  of 
his  greatest  weaknesses.  The  average  grocer  is  so  taken  up 
with  the  general  handling  of  his  business  that  he  has  neither 
time  nor  inclination,  as  a  rule,  to  take  any  particular  interest 
in  any  special  line  of  goods.  Therefore,  it  is  only  in  excep- 
tional cases  that  he  can  be  depended  on  to  really  push  the  . 
goods.  The  clerks,  on  the  other  hand,  are  often  very  glad 
to  have  any  special  information  about  the  goods  sold  in  the 
store.  They  know  that  their  value  to  their  c^mployer  depends 
on  their  ability  to  please  and  draw  trade^  at  least  in  most 
cases,  and  they  are  usually  more  or  less  ambitious  to  become 
bigger  salesmen.  Consequently,  when  properly  approached 
by  a  salesman,  whose  successful  work  they  usually  admire, 
and  coached  on  how  to  sell  his  goods,  they  are  appreciative 
and  aid  greatly  in  marketing  the  product,  Some  of  the  most 
successful  salesmen  of  today  will  not  place  their  goods  in  a 
store  where  they  are  not  allowed  to  instruct  the  sales  people 
how  to  present  the  goods.  Advertising  may  create  a  favorable 
impression  in  the  mind  of  the  cotisumer  about  certain  goods; 
it  may  cause  a  nimiber  of  people  to  ask  for  these  goods  and 
influence  the  grocer  to  place  them  in  his  stock;  but  the  retailer's 
salesmen,  who  come  in  contact  with  the  consumer  daily,  can 
add  100  per  cent,  to  the  effectiveness  of  any  advertising. 
It  pays  to  win  their  interest  and  cooperation. 


SALE    OF    PACKAGE    GOODS 

32.  For  the  sake  of  comparing  the  salesman's  method  of 
selling  package  goods  with  his  method  of  selling  bulk,  goods, 
such  as  the  vinegar,  let  it  be  assumed  that  the  salesman  has 
been  instructed  to  specialize  on  baked  beans.  It  will  be 
assumed  that  the  merchant  on  whom  he  calls  thinks  that  he 
can  make  more  profif  out  of  tmadvertised  lines  which  do  not 
cost  him  quite  as  much  but  sell  for  the  same  price  as  adver- 
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tised  gcxxis  and  that  he  has  the  impression  that  there  is  not 
enough  profit  to  him  in  Blank  Company's  goods.  He  also 
thinks  the  Blank  products  are  too  high-priced  to  sell  to  his 
trade.  As  the  salesman  will  have  to  change  the  merchant's 
point  of  view,  the  matter  must  be  presented  in  a  way  that  will 
be  interesting  to  him.  The  merchant  does  not  care  so  much 
about  food  purity,  fine  quality,  and  the  general  attractiveness 
of  a  line  of  package  goods,  unless  he  thinks  it  will  make  him 
more  money  than  the  line  he  is  handling.  He  is  not  half  as 
much  interested  in  buying  as  he  is  in  selling  his  customers 
more  goods  at  a  better  profit  to  himself. 

One  rule  that  a  very  successful  food-products  salesman  has 
adopted  is  to  stop  a  few  moments  before  entering  a  grocery 
store  and  endeavor  to  put  himself  in  the  place,  in  his  mind, 
of  the  man  that  is  running  the  store.  He  asks  himself  the 
question:  **What,  in  this  man's  place,  would  I  desire  in  the 
way  of  information,  goods,  or  service?"  By  thus  getting  his 
viewpoint  right  before  going  up  to  the  buyer,  this  salesman 
says  he  has  overcome  many  mistakes  he  previously  made  and 
has  doubled  his  business. 

33.  Approaoh  on  Baked  Beans. — ^With  the  foregoing 
principle  in  mind,  the  salesman  will  manifest  a  genuine  interest 
in  the  merchant's  success  in  handling  baked  beans,  and  gradu- 
ally lead  up  to  the  subject  in  something  like  the  following 
manner:  **Are  you  satisfied  with  your  business  on  baked 
beans?  Do  you  find  that  very  many  of  your  customers  use 
store-bought  baked  beans,  or  do  they  bake  their  own  at  home? 
Have  you  ever  tried  any  method  of  expanding  your  business  on 
prepared  foods  to  increase  yoiu*  volimie  of  sales  in  articles  usually 
prepared  in  the  home?  Are  you  able  to  make  as  good  a  mar- 
gin of  profit  on  your  general  sales  today  as  you  did  a  few  years 
ago?  If  not,  to  what  do  you  ascribe  the  difference?  Is  it  to 
competition  or  to  the  changed  attitude  of  the  consumer?" 

In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  when  the  grocer  is  approached  in  a 
friendly,  courteous  manner  with  interesting  questions  about 
his  own  business  he  will  usually  discuss  it  more  or  less  freely, 
and  give  various  reasons  why  he  is  not  doing  the  business 
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he  ought  to  do,  such  as  departm^t-store  competition,  poor 
business  conditions  in  the  locality,  the  small  margin  of  profit 
allowed  the  merchant  by  the  mantifacturer,  and  so  on. 

34.  Developing  Interest. — ^When  the  proper  open- 
ing occurs,  the  salesman  proceeds  to  reason  with  him  about 
as  follows:  **It  is  true,  Mr.  Merchant,  that  department-store 
competition  and  the  price-cutting  of  chain-store  combinations 
tend  to  decrease  the  general  average  of  the  family  grocer's 
profits,  but  you  have  a  great  advantage,  through  location 
alone,  over  the  large  central  city  store,  and  also  over  the  cash 
store,  through  credit  relations  with  your  customers.  The 
voltmie  of  your  business  does  not  permit  of  your  handling 
large  quantities  of  goods  and  obtaining  such  low  prices  on 
many  commodities  as  the  department  or  chain  store,  which 
piux^hases  in  carloads,  and  you  must  extend  a  reasonable 
amount  of  credit  to  yoiu*  customers,  which  puts  you  at  a  dis- 
advantage in  price  competition  with  strictly  cash  institutions. 
On  the  other  hand,  you  are  in  a  position  and  location  where 
you  can  say  to  the  people  of  this  community  that  you  do  not 
desire  to  compete  with  cut-rate  cash  stores  catering  to  bargain 
seekers,  but  that  you  furnish  reliable 'goods  at  fair  prices,  give 
good  service,  and  guarantee  satisfaction  to  your  customers. 
After  all,  what  interests  the  best  family  trade  is  not  a  few  cents ' 
saving  on  special  articles,  but  a  fair  schedule  of  prices  on  the 
average,  together  with  efficient  service  and  courteous,  attractive 
personal  treatment. 

"I  think  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that  most  of  your 
losses,  except  possibly  through  granting  credits,  occur  through 
your  accumulation  of  unsalable  stock,  which  must  be  sold 
at  a  sacrifice.  I  mean  such  goods  as  those  (pointing  out  some 
unadvertised,  tmknown,  just-as-good  brands  that  the  merchant 
bought  because  they  were  cheap  and  which  have  failed  to  move). 
Perhaps  also  you  have  fallen  into  the  habit,  or  perhaps  your 
derks  have,  of  pushing  the  goods  for  which  there  is  the  most 
call,  such  as  5-cent  and  10-cent  articles,  on  which  there  is 
price-cutting  by  your  competitors,  and  consequently  less 
profit  for  any  of  you.    Of  course,  it  is  wise  to  carry  these 
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poptdar  goods  in  stock  and  to  sell  them  whenever  there  is  a 
demand  on  you  for  them,  but  yoiu*  better  profits  always  come 
from  yoiu*  standard  lines  sold  in  good  volume,  and  the  goods 
that  you  sell  on  quality. 

*'The  point  I  wish  to  make  with  you,  Mr.  Merchant,  is  that 
while  it  may  be  said  by  our  competitors,  in  their  desire  to  get 
business,  that  our  goods  do  not  show  a  good  profit,  as  a  matter 
of  fact  they  are  as  profitable  as  you  could  wish  them  to  be  in 
order  to  give  your  customers  good  value;  and  furthermore, 
they  are  very  rarely  subject  to  price-cutting,  as  we  do  all  we 
can  to  prevent  this.  What  you  need,  in  order  to  maintain 
your  right  margin  of  profit,  is  a  stock  of  goods  that  have  the 
following  points:  salability,  safety,  quality,  and  profit.  Now, 
Mr.  Merchant,  I  have  prepared  a  proposition  for  you  on  our 
goods  that  I  will  be  glad  to  have  you  look  over,  as  repre- 
sentative  of  what  can  be  done  with  Blank  products.** 

35.  At  this  point  the  salesman  produces  a  list  that  will 
be  something  like  the  following: 

One  Case  Each 

Net  Cost 
Dozen  Less  Retail         u  «*,.«. 

in  Case      Quantity       Price         ^"»ni 
Kebates 

Small  baked  beans  with  tomato  sauce .  4  $3.60  $.10  $4.80 
Medium  baked  beans   with   tomato 

sauce    3  4.05  .15  5.40 

Large  baked  beans  with  tomato  sauce  2  3.65  .20  4.80 

Small  plain  baked  pork  and  beans   . .  3  2.70  .10  3.60 

Medium  plain  baked  pork  and  beans  2  2.70  .15  3.60 

Large  plain  baked  pork  and  beans .. .  1  1.73  .20  2.40 

Small  baked  red  kidney  beans 2  1.80  .10  2.40 

Medium  baked  red  kidney  beans    ...  2  2.70  .15  3.60 

Medium  vegetarian  baked  beans  ....  2  2.70  .15  3.60 

Medium  cooked  kraut  with  pork    ...  2  2.70  .15  3.60 

Small  tomato  soup 2  1.80  .10  2.40 

Medium  tomato  soup   2  2.60  .15  3.60 

Large  tomato  soup 2  4.55  .25  6.00 

Medium  tins  of  apple  butter 2  2.60  .15  3.60 

Medium  tins  of  assorted'  preserves   . .  2  4.65  .25  6.00 

33doz.    $44.53  $59.40 

Less  1  per  cent,  cash  in  10  days  ...  .44  44.09 

Total  net  cost    $44.09        Profit,  $15.31 
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In  selling  an  assortment  of  goods  it  is  very  important  that 
the  salesman  shall  have  his  proposition  figured  out  on  the 
various  lines  he  wishes  to  seU,  so  that  their  sale  can  be  talked 
over  as  a  whole,  or  separately.  Perhaps  the  salesman  will 
not  show  the  merchant  any  samples  at  all  imtil  he  comes  to 
this  point  in  his  argument.  He  will  then  take  up  his  sample 
case  and  say:  **In  order  that  you  may  sfee  just  what  this 
represents  as  a  sales  proposition  for  you,  I  will  show  you 
samples  of  these  goods,**  and  he  will  take  them  out  one  by  one, 
briefly  stating  a  selling  point  on  each,  while  he  holds  the  atten- 
tion of  the  merchant. 

36,  Closinjuir  Arguments. — When  he  has  shown  the 
merchant  the  complete  line,  he  proceeds  without  waiting  for 
him  to  say  anything,  to  the  following  closing  points:  "Now, 
Mr.  Merchant,  you  see  that  this  entire  lot,  which  comprises 
only  one  case  of  each  size  and  variety,  will  not  run  into  a 
large  quantity,  and  yet  will  give  you  a  very  handsome  assort- 
ment of  goods  oh  a  total  investment  of  less  than  $45  with  a 
profit  of  more  than  $16;  and  you  will  note  that  this  line  of 
goods  has  all  of  the  essentials  of  the  kind  of  merchandise  which 
shows  you  real  profits,  namely:  Salability;  they  are  well  adver- 
tised and  of  known  reliability  and  value.  There  is  a  steady 
demand  for  them.  Safety;  they  bear  the  pure-food  label  of 
a  responsible  manufacturer,  they  are  protected  against  spoil- 
age for  one  year,  and  they  are  guaranteed  to  please  the  con- 
sumer. Quality;  their  superiority  over  other  brands  is  recog- 
nized throughout  the  world,  and  is  easily  proved  by  trial  and 
comparison.  Profit;  they  seU  at  an  advance  of  34  per  cent,  over 
cost,  and  return  a  net  profit  of  25  per  cent,  of  selling  price  when 
bought  in  this  quantity.  Furthermore,  their  continued  growth 
in  popularity  and  steadily  increasing  sale  in  competition  with 
many  other  brands  over  a  period  of  40  years  is  ample  evidence 
of  their  superior  economy  and  food  value  to  the  consumer." 
Wherever  it  is  practicable,  the  salesman  should  hand  to  the 
merchant,  throughout  his  talk,  samples  of  the  various  goods 
he  desires  to  sell  him,  being  careful  not  to  do  so  imtil  the 
proper  point  has  been  reached. 
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37,  Merchant  Doubts  Salabillty  of  Beans. — ^The 
merchant  may  say,  "My  customers  bake  their  own  beans," 
and  point  to  a  number  of  various  brands  of  canned  baked 
beans  on  his  shelves,  in  proof  of  his  contention  that  baked 
beans  will  not  sell  well  in  his  commtmity.  The  experienced 
baked-beans  salesman  will  meet  this  objection  about  as  follows: 
* 'While  it  is  probably  the  tendency  of  the  people  in  this  neigh- 
borhood to  prepare  their  own  foods  of  every  kind,  the  same  is 
true  practically  everywhere  in  greater  or  lesser  degree;  and 
as  you  know,  Mr.  Merchant,  at  one  time  very  few  prepared 
foods  of  any  kind  were  sold  by  the  grocery  stores.  However, 
since  manufacturers  have  succeeded  in  producing  prepared 
foods  that  are  highly  satisfactory  to  the  housewife  and  com- 
parable in  quality  to  the  best  she  can  make  at  home,  there  has 
been  a  great  business  built  up  in  which  all  grocers  have  shared 
in  proportion  to  their  cooperation.  Of  course,  the  housewife 
will  not  buy  baked  beans  that  prove  inferior  to  her  own  and 
are  criticized  by  her  family.  But,  especially  in  the  warm 
weather,  when  it  is  imcomfortable  to  prepare  baked  beans  or 
other  foods  requiring  long  hours  of  cooking,  if  she  can  get 
genuine  baked  beans  of  a  quality  that  is  satisfactory  to  her 
and  her  family,  she  will  buy,  for  it  is  not  only  more  con- 
venient, .but  often  more  economical  to  piu*chase  a  prepared 
food.  This  is  the  principle  on  which  we  have  built  up 
our  great  business  on  prepared  foods.  You  can  readily  see 
that  if  we  made  only  an  average  or  poor  grade,  we  would  not 
continue  to  please  the  great  number  of  people  that  buy  our 
products  year  after  year.  Nor  can  you  work  up  any  consider- 
able business  on  prepared  foods  by  supplying  just  a  medium 
or  fair  grade  of  goods.  It  may  be  that  they  fall  short  only 
a  little  bit  of  the  desired  quality,  but  that  is  enough  to  prevent 
their  repurchase  by  the  housewife  that  once  buys  them.  We 
do  not  consider  these  ordinary  qualities  of  goods  as  serious 
competitors.  The  housewife  is  the  only  real  competitor  on 
our  line,  and  we  get  business  in  proportion  as  we  produce 
satisfactory  goods  that  will  take  the  place  of  her  own  cooking 
and  save  her  the  labor  and  trouble  of  always  having  to  prepare 
them  at  home.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  most  serious  trouble . 
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that  other  brands  give  us  is  to  create  a  prejudice  on  the  part 
of  the  housewife  that  the  canned  goods  she  buys  from  the 
grocery  stores  are  not  good  enough — that  she  must  cook 
her  own  in  order  to  have  a  palatable  dish.  Cheaply  prepared 
foods  are  a  great  hindrance  to  your  success  and  our  success  in 
building  up  more  business  with  the  modem  housewife.** 

38.  Demonstration     of     Superior     Quality.  —  The 

merchant  at  this  tinfe  may  claim  that  some  of  the  goods  he  is 
handling  are  as  good  as  the  Blank  kind,  and  invite  a  compari- 
son. The  salesman  has  several  practical  and  effective  methods 
of  establishing  the  value  of  his  product.  First,  he  may  call 
attention  to  the  mealy  consistency  of  his  bean  and  allows  the 
merchant  to  note  that  the  other  beans  are  more  or  less  soggy, 
as  a  result  of  the  boiling  method.  He  may  then  call  for  a  pan 
of  water  and  subject  the  different  brands  of  beans  to  a  washing 
in  the  water,  demonstrating,  without  making  any  comment, 
that  the  competitor's  bean,  if  a  tomato-sauce  variety,  will 
wash  off  dean  and  appear  white,  whereas  the  Blank  bean  will 
remain  brown,  showing  that  it  has  been  actually  baked  and. 
that  the  tomato  sauce  has  permeated  it  thoroughly.  The 
difference  in  taste,  of  coiu-se,  proves  a  strong  factor;  and  finally 
the  salesman  may  point  to  the  label  on  his  can,  which  states 
that  the  beans  are  actually  baked,  and  call  the  merchant's 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  competitor  does  not  state  on 
his  label  that  his  beans  are  baked,  that  his  can  merely  reads 
*'Pork  and  Beans.**  The  explanation  is  that  the  Federal  Pure 
Food  Law  does  not  allow  a  manufacturer  to  label  his  goods 
baked  when  they  are  steamed  or  boiled.  After  a  few  points 
of  this  kind  the  salesman  piay  say :  "As  you  see,  Mr.  Merchant, 
there  is  much  difference.  The  housewife  wants  baked  beans, 
not  beans  that  are  boiled  or  steam  cooked,  and  perhaps  that 
is  the  reason  why  you  have  not  built  up  a  satisfactory  baked- 
bean  business.'* 

39,  Fairness    to    Competitive    Goods. — In    all    the 

argiunent,  however,  the  salesman  must  be  very  careful  not  to 
directly  criticize  a  competitor's  goods  as  being  anything  except 
what  they  are  represented  to  be.     He  must  present  his  points 
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in  such  a  way  that  the  merchant  can  see  them  without  direct 
statement.  The  salesman  should  not  argue  that  the  goods 
the  merchant  has  bought  are  not  worth  what  they  cost  him; 
his  contention  must  be  that  the  Blank  goods,  while  costing 
more,  are  worth  more  and  will  build  up  a  better  business  for 
the  merchant  because  of  their  quality  and  the  fact  that  it 
requires  quality  to  win  trade  on  such  products. 

40.  Samples  and  Advertisings  Matter. — In  closing  an 
argument  of  this  kind  the  salesman  usually  offers  to  cooperate 
with  the  merchant  by  furnishing  small  samples  or  advertising 
matter  to  help  him  to  introduce  Blank*s  baked  beans  to 
customers.  One  closing  point  that  never  loses  its  appeal  is 
that  the  goods  are  guaranteed  to  please  the  constmier  or  that 
the  purchase  money  will  be  refunded;  that  the  merchant  may 
send  out  the  beans  to  his  patrons  on  this  condition,  without 
risk  of  his  own  capital. 

SELLING    TO    A    RETAILER    THAT    HAS    NOT    HANDLED 

SUCH    GOODS 

41,  Work  of  Special  Salesman. — Let  it  be  assumed 
that  instead  of  calling  on  a  grocer  that  has  been  handling 
cheaper  or  other  competitive  goods,  the  salesman  tries  to  sell 
to  a  retailer  that  does  not  handle  any  food  products  like  those 
Blank  Company  sells.  To  further  illustrate  the  work  of  a  special 
salesman,  it  will  be  asstmied  that  a  certain  small  city  in  New 
England  has  seemed  to  be  going  behind  so  far  as  the  Blank 
Company's  business  is  concerned.  The  salesman  of  that 
territory  has  written  that  business  is  generally  slow  in  this 
town,  and  that  although  he  works  his  trade  carefully  he  does 
not  seem  able  to  get  the  desired  volume  or  increase.  A  special 
salesman  has  been  therefore  sent  out  to  the  town  with  instruc- 
tions to  bring  the  business  up  to  where  it  belongs,  and  to 
demonstrate  to  the  salesman  that  he  has  not  been  alive  to  the 
opportunities. 

On  arriving  in  the  town,  the  special  salesman  inquired  about 
the  various  merchants  and  their  relative  importance.  But  as 
he  and  the  regular  man   passed  along   a  street  he  noticed 
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a  tea,  coffee,  and  butter  store  that  had  fine  display  windows 
and  seemed  to  be  doing  a  large  business. 
"You  have  not  mentioned  this  store,*'  said  the  special  sales- 


man. 


No,"  said  the  regular  man,  "because  that  man  handles 
only  tea,  coffee,  butter,  and  eggs,  and  is  a  specialist.  He 
handles  no  groceries,  and  it  is  useless  to  soUcit  him." 

"But,"  said  the  special  salesman,  "he  has  about  the  nicest 
looking  store  in  town,  and  I  note  from  the  rate  book  that  he 
is  the  most  substantial  man  here,  financially.  Therefore,  we 
will  pay  him  a  little  visit." 

42.  It  happened  that  the  regular  man  was  accustomed  to 
buying  his  butter,  eggs,  and  teas  from  this  merchant,  and  was 
acquainted  with  him,  so  he  walked  into  the  store  and  intro- 
duced the  special  salesman  to  the  merchant. 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  White,"  said  the  regular  man.  "This 
is  Mr.  Keen  from  our  home  office,  who  is  visiting  my  territory 
and  wishes  to  meet  you." 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Keen,  "I  ^m  indeed  very  much  interested 
in  your  store,  which  seems  about  the  most  attractive  I  have 
seen  here.  Our  salesman  says  that  you  do  not  handle  any 
of  the  Blank  varieties." 

"No,"  said  Mr.  White,  "I  don't  handle  groceries." 

"But,"  said  Mr.  Keen,  "it  seems  to  me  that  you  could  very 
profitably  put  in  such  a  Une  of  products  as  ours  and  add  materi- 
ally to  your  volume  of  business  without  increasing  your  fixed 
cost." 

"You  don't  say, "  said  Mr.  White,  who  was  of  the  old  New 
England  type  of  merchant — successful  and  strong  in  his  own 
opinions.  "About  every  day  some  young  fellow  comes  in 
here  and  tells  me  how  I  can  make  a  fortune  by  putting 
in  his  Kne  of  goods.  Why,  if  I  got  into  the  general  grocery 
business  I  would  be  no  different  from  any  other  ordinary  grocer 
in  this  town,  and  I  have  made  my  success  by  being  a  specialist. 
Only  this  morning  a  smooth  gentleman  from  the  American 
Biscuit  Company  came  in  here  and  tried  to  make  me  believe 
I  could  improve  my  business  by  selling  his  crackers.     You  are 
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all  alike;  but  I  am  not  interested  in  making  a  notion  store  out 
of  my  place." 

**I  appreciate  your  view  of  the  matter,'*  said  Mr.  Keen,  **but, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  two  sides  to  almost  every  question, 
and  it  occurs  to  me  that  by  turning  down  our  biscuit  friend  you 
really  declined  an  opportunity  to  add  to  your  profits,  and  this 
is  why  I  believe  so.  You  are  well  known  in  this  community  as 
being  the  leader  on  teas,  coffees,  butter,  and  eggs.  You  have 
presumably  worked  and  advertised  for  years  to  get  your  large 
volume  of  business  on  these  goods  and  to  bring  the  people 
into  your  store  for  them.  Having  already  worked  probably 
every  good  plan  you  can  think  of  for  btiilding  up  your  business 
on  these  particular  lines,  you  are  now  enjoying  about  as  much 
business  as  you  can  reasonably  expect  from  this  community 
on  these  goods.  Therefore,  in  order  to  increase  your  business 
further  on  these  lines,  you  will  have  to  reach  out  into  a  larger 
area,  which  will  require  more  expensive  advertising  and  possibly 
such  a  high  cost  for  deUvery  that  the  business  will  not  be 
profitable  to  you  if  you  pay  for  the  delivery,  or  will  not  appeal 
to  consumers  if  they  have  to  pay  for  it.  Therefore,  the  logical 
way  for  you  to  increase  your  business  from  this  stand  is  to  add 
a  few  attractive  lines  that  are  in  keeping  with  the  quality  and 
character  of  your  store,  so  that  you  can  sell  more  goods  to 
these  same  customers  that  are  already  coming  into  your  store 
for  butter,  eggs,  teas,  and  coffees.  The  American  Biscuit 
Company  has  made  a  wonderful  success  in  their  line,  and 
I,  for  one,  don't  believe  their  representative  would  come  to  jrou 
with  any  proposition  that  did  not  have  merit.  They  cannot 
afford  to  allow  such  a  thing.  Neither  can  we,  Mr.  White,  in 
our  position,  but  I  feel  sure  that  a  nice  assortment  of  the  Blank 
Varieties  in  this  section  of  your  store  (pointing  to  some  shelves 
near  the  window  not  very  well  filled  up)  would  rather  add 
attractiveness  to  your  shelves  and  would  mean  more  profit, 
with  practically  no  additional  expense;  your  clerks  could  easily 
take  care  of  these  sales." 

Seeing  that  Mr.  White  hesitated,  the  special  man  reached 
for  his  sample  case,  which  up  to  this  time  had  not  been  brought 
into  view,  and  said,  "Now,  Mr.  White,  while  we  are  here  I 
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am  going  to  show  you  a  few  of  the  goods  that  I  recommend  for 
your  consideration.*'  Mr.  White  gave  a  good  order  and  became 
very  genial  over  the  proposition  of  turning  his  store  into  a 
more  general  food-supply  place. 

43.  After  the  two  salesmen  came  out  of  the  store  the  local 
man  said :  *  'I  never  supposed  that  this  man  could  be  interested 
in  oiu*  line.**  The  special  man  stayed  with  the  local  man  for 
several  days,  within  which  time  he  brought  the  town  up  several 
htmdred  dollars  ahead  of  its  records  for  the  previous  year,  and 
mostly  by  sales  to  merchants  that  before  were  buying  nothing, 
or  very  little,  of  the  line.  The  difHculty  with  the  local  salesman 
was  he  had  been  working  in  a  rut  and  was  passing  first-class 
opportunities  to  do  business. 


SERVICE   WORK 


SERVICE    WORK    BY    SAt.E8MAN 

44.  The  modem  food-products  salesman  does  not  consider 
his  work  done  when  he  merely  places  his  goods  in  a  store, 
but  cooperates  with  the  merchant  by  building  window  and 
counter  displays,  by  going  out  occasionally  with  solicitors  on 
delivery  routes  to  visit  consumers,  and  by  instructing  the  store 
salesmen  how  to  present  and  talk  the  goods.  He  also  conducts 
Saturday  demonstrations  in  the  store,  using  attractive  utensils, 
and  presenting  the  goods  in  a  pleasing  manner  to  all  customers 
that  visit  the  store  during  the  day.  His  firm  usually  instructs 
him  to  do  Saturday  work  of  this  nature  rather  than  to  call  on 
merchants  on  their  busiest  day  and  attempt  to  load  them  up 
with  more  goods. 

In  this  way  the  salesman  not  only  wins  the  friendship  of  the 
merchant  but  demonstrates,  by  practical  example,  that  the 
goods  can  be  sold,  that  the  consumer  will  pay  the  price  of 
the  higher-grade  product  when  it  is  properly  presented.  The 
educational  value  of  the  demonstrations  is  great;  the  store 
salesmen  are  quick  to  catch  on  to  the  points  and  the  results 
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•  

are  apparent  when  housekeepers  come  to  the  store.  Where 
a  successful  Saturday  sampling  has  been  conducted,  the  best 
results  usually  come  through  the  work  of  the  merchant  or  his 
clerks  afterwards.  Genuine  service  is  the  foundation  of 
modem  salesmanship,  and  this  fact  is  appreciated  by  the 
high-grade  food-products  salesman,  for  it  has  been  carefully 
explained  to  him  from  the  first  and  made  the  keynote  of  all 
his  instructions. 

45.  Getting:  Old  Goods  Out  of  the  Way. — If  a  store 
contains  an  assortment  of  the  manufacturer's  goods  that  have 
grown  old,  dusty,  and  shopworn  on  the  shelves,  the  type  of 
salesman  here  referred  to  gets  these  goods  together.  Those  that 
cannot  be  made  presentable  and  are  not  of  proper  quality  to 
be  sold  to  the  regular  consumers  are  sold  either  directly  back 
to  the  manufacturer  at  a  fair  price,  considering  their  condition, 
or  to  some  consumer  that  can  make  use  of  them.  The  grocer 
is  thereby  relieved  of  this  old  and  dead  stock,  is  able  to  put 
his  capital  back  into  new  goods  and  keep  his  shelves  in  an 
attractive  condition. 

The  modem  food-products  manufacturer  does  not  consider 
his  goods  rightly  sold  until  they  are  actually  consumed,  and 
every  salesman  is  made  responsible,  in  a  way,  for  every 
bottle,  can,  or  keg  of  the  products  in  his  territory  until  it  is 
marketed  to  the  ultimate  consumer.  Of  course,  there  are 
merchants  that  do  not  appreciate  this  attitude  and  some  that 
do  not  need  the  assistance  of  the  salesman  to  turn  over  their 
goods;  these  are  merchants  who  conduct  their  stores  system- 
atically and  market  everything  while  fresh,  thus  keeping  their 
stock  in  good  condition.  But  the  great  mass  of  grocers  do 
not  conduct  their  business  scientifically,  and  the  help  that  is 
given  them  by  alert,  well-trained  salesmen  to  prevent  any  loss 
and  to  enable  them  to  turn  over  their  investment  at  a  satis- 
factory profit  goes  a  long  way  toward  winning  friendship  and 
increasing  business. 

46.  This  kind  of  work  applies,  of  course,  to  other  lines 
as  well  as  it  does  to  the  grocery  trade.  What  happens  when 
a  manufacturer  neglects  the  interests  of  the  retailers  of  his 
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goods  is  well  illustrated  by  an  example  here  related  in  the 
words  of  a  buyer  of  men's  furnishings: 

**We  handled  that  collar  and  that  company's  line  of  shirts 
for  a  number  of  years,  but  the  company  was  too  independent. 
They  wouldn't  do  anything  to  help  us  out  on  sizes  that  didn't 
sell  or  on  stuflE  that  needed  laimdering.  They  seemed  to  think 
they  had  the  whole  thing  in  their  hands.  A  collar  selling  for 
a  more  popular  price  was  hammering  away  in  our  territory 
and  seemingly  making  inroads,  but  these  people  just  smiled. 
They  thought  they  were  safely  intrenched  in  their  position. 
But  they  weren't. 

"People  kept  coming  in  and  asking,  right  at  the  door,  if 

we  kept  the collar,  the  one  that  sold  for  a  popular 

price  and  that  was  being  pushed  along  in  the  modem  way. 
When  our  doorman  would  say  'No/  they  would  turn  right 
around  and  walk  out.  In  desperation,  we  tried  having  the 
doorman  appear  in  doubt  and  send  the  inquirer  over  to  the  collar 
department,  in  the  hope  that  when  we  got  him  to  the  counter 
we  could  suit  him  with  the  higher-priced  brand.  But  this  plan 
fell  through;  many  men  were  annoyed  at  our  tactics  and  I 
began  to  suspect  that  some  went  out  resolved  that  they  wouldn't 
come  in  again. 

*'So  we  threw  out  the  old  line  and  put  in  the  popular-priced 
collar,  for  which  such  a  demand  had  been  gradually  built  up. 
Today  we  never  have  a  call  for  the  old  line  unless  from  some 
traveling  man  that  drops  in.  And  the  old  line  hasn't  an 
agency  in  town.  The  firm  that  controls  the  old  line  has 
changed,  a  new  and  yoimger  man  is  in  control,  a  two-for-a- 
quarter  collar  has  been  put  out,  and  we  are  besought  to  make 
another  change,  to  come  back  to  them.  I  can't  see  it.  Let 
me  tell  you,  though,  what  they  will  do  for  us.  They  will  give 
a  five-year  agreement,  sell  to  only  three  people  in  our  city — 
a  haberdasher,  the  leading  dry-goods  store  and  us — advertise 
in  the  newspapers  and  the  cars,  and  take  our  present  stock  off 
our  hands. 

"But  I  asked  their  representative  what  our  store  would  gain 
by  making  another  change.  All  the  call  practically  is  for  the 
other  collar  now.    I  say,  let  him  bring  back  the  old  demand 
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and  then  maybe  we  will  talk  btisiness.  His  only  argument  is 
that  everybody  else  is  selling  our  present  collar  and  that  the 
change  would  give  us  something  different;  but  I  answered  that 
by  telling  him  that  with  everybody  boosting  the  collar  we 
carry,  it  makes  more  sales  for  all." 

47,  Thoron^li  Work  by  Salesmen. — In  addition  to 
this  modem  spirit  of  cooperation  and  responsibility  for  the 
success  of  the  buyer  in  marketing  goods  sold  to  him,  many 
salesmen  are  instructed  to  make  use  of  many  of  the  good  old- 
fashioned  methods  of  selling  grocery  lines,  such  as  attractive 
sampling  outfits  and  the  thorough  sampling  campaign  on  the 
variety  being  pushed.  There  is  no  false  economy  in  suppl5ang 
samples  to  salesmen  that  will  use  them  liberally  and  freely. 
Many  manufacturers  preach  the  old-time  sermon  of  hard 
work  to  all  their  salesmen,  and  those  that  obey  their  instruc- 
tions do  not  skip  the  small  store,  nor  do  they  pass  by  the 
druggist,  the  confectioner,  the  butcher  shop,  nor  any  other 
possible  customer.  Even  the  little  fruit  dealer  on  the  comer 
near  the  public  school  may  be  made  a  successful  vendor  of 
certain  food  products  by  selling  him  varieties  that  he  can  retail 
to  the  school  children,  for  use  with  their  lunches. 


SERVICE   BUREAUS 

48,  In  addition  to  the  service  work  that  the  salesman  may 
do,  some  manufacturers  maintain  a  well-organized  service 
bureau.  This  bureau,  as  operated  by  the  best  manufacturers 
and  wholesalers,  makes  an  organized  effort  to  collect  the 
information  necessary  to  enable  the  dealer  to  sell  goods. 

The  thing  sold  is  useless  to  the  customer  imless  he  either 
adapts  it  to  his  own  use,  or  resells  it  so  as  to  make  a  profit. 
In  planning  to  hold  the  customer,  his  using  or  selling  ability 
must  be  considered.  Does  he  know  how  to  use  the  product  to 
such  advantage  that  he  will  continue  satisfied?  Does  he  know 
the  product  well  enough  to  sell  it?  These  questions  the  long- 
sighted manufacturer  and  salesman  vnll  constantly  consider, 
and  to  such  problems  the  service  bureau  devotes  itself. 
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49.  The  next  step  after  collecting  the  information  is  to 
arrange  it  into  usable  form  and  to  supply  it  to  the  customer. 
This  is,  in  a  way,  an  organized  effort  on  the  part  of  the  house 
to  hold  the  customer.  The  service  bureau  trains  the  customer, 
but,  in  the  main,  its  aim  is  to  hold  him  to  the  line  the  house 
puts  on  the  market.  The  salesman  that  sells  goods  for  a  firm 
employing  service-bureau  methods  will  find  it  easy  to  carry 
out  the  instructions  of  the  bureau.  The  service  may  need 
recommendation  or  explanation  at  times;  the  salesman  will 
be  prepared  to  give  it.  More  often  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the 
salesman  to  make  a  specific  application  of  service-bureau 
methods  to  the  business  of  his  customer. 

The  salesman  that  sells  goods  for  a  firm  that  does  not  put 
out  a  customer's  service  is  obliged  to  act  as  special  counsel  to 
the  customer,  and  to  supply,  so  far  as  possible,  the  service  that 
the  service  bureau  gives  on  a  more  extensive  scale.  The  sales- 
man, getting  an  exact  training  from  his  house  on  the  virtues 
and  merits  of  the  goods,  seeing  how  these  goods  sell  in  the 
different  towns  he  visits,  and  keeping  constantly  in  touch  with 
selling  activities  in  his  territory,  is  in  a  position  to  coimsel 
every  retailer  on  some  essential  point.  While  such  counsel 
commonly  will  be  technical,  dealing  with  the  bujring,  selling, 
or  display  of  the  line,  yet  it  need  not  always  be  so.  One  df 
the  important  things  that  the  salesman  carries  in  stock  is  his 
fimd  of  general  information.  One  small  item  of  information 
may  be  worth,  to  the  right  man,  much  more  than  it  might 
appear  on  first  thought  to  be  worth.  For  example,  a  salesman, 
on  talking  with  a  customer  about  the  collection  of  deferred 
payments,  told  of  a  plan  whereby  an  attractive  but  cheap 
premium  was  offered  on  the  condition  that  those  that  could 
pay  the  money  would  have  their  cash  ready  on  the  first  call  of 
the  collector.  The  plan  was  just  what  this  salesman's  customer 
was  looking  for,  and  he  felt  grateful  to  the  salesman  for  the 
information. 

Rise  in  prices,  trend  in  styles,  successful  selling  methods  in 
use  in  other  towns  and  cities,  and  like  information  will  act  as 
a  means  of  cementing  the  customer's  interests  to  that  of  the 
salesman.    The  service  bureau  is  in  a  position  to  gather  the 
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ion,   classify  it,  and  present  it  to  the  customer  in 

;  attractive  way. 

Conditions  In  Customer's  Business. — In  study- 
ns  of  holding  the  customer,  his  futiu*  need  for 
ould  be  estimated.  Will  he  be  successful  in  selling 
he  has  just  bought?  When  ought  he  to  be  in  the 
Lgain?  Is  he  increasing  his  business  so  that  he  may 
upplementaxy  lines?  On  the  answers  to  these  ques- 
end  the  plans  of  the  bureau  and  the  salesman  for  future 
It  is  always  easier  to  hold  a  buyer's  future  business 
well  informed  on  what  he  is  likely  to  do  than  to  try 
an  order  after  he  has  announced  his  intentions. 
general  knowledge,  from  observation,  of  the  mentality 
ibility  of  the  customer  is  a  distinct  aid  in  holding 
The  way  a  man  thinks  determines  what  he  is  and 
oU  act.  The  degree  of  brain  power  he  has  determines 
vhat  he  will  accomplish.  The  degree  of  reliability 
ses  determines  to  what  extent  his  promises,  expressed 
d,  may  be  depended  on.  Many  a  salesman  has  been 
ited  in  the  permanency  of  his  business  because  of  ihe 
;  he  was  poor  in  gauging  the  reliabihty  of  his  cus- 
nd  allowed  himself  to  be  deceived  by  promises  or 


rhe  business  itself  is  a  good  indication  of  what  the 
;  himself  is.  It  is  what  the  man  is  able  to  work  out, 
Lich  it  shows  his  characteristics  and  abihty.  Among 
;s  to  be  noted  about  an  institution  are  its  profits,  its 
veness,  where  and  how  it  is  controlled,  and  probable 
odifications.  Only  as  a  business  is  run  at  a  profit 
ntinue.  A  profitable  business  is  a  very  good  one  to 
s  the  account  is  reasonably  sure  to  increase,  demand 
gular,  and  payments  will  be  made  on  time.  A  certain 
af  prestige  also  always  goes  with  sales  to  a  paying 
A  non-paying  business,  on  the  other  hand,  means 
er  that  cannot  be  relied  on  or  that  can  be  held  only 
ssions  that  the  house  cannot  well  afford  to  make. 
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The  progressiveness  of  a  business  aflfects  the  chance  of 
holding  the  customer.  An  unprogressive  business,  keeping 
to  about  the  same  lines,  often  makes  a  permanent  customer. 
But  the  progressive  business,  constantly  pushing  new  lines 
and  developing  trade,  is  likely  not  only  to  be  a  fairly  constant 
customer,  where  relations  are  satisfactory,  but  to  substantially 
increase  its  sales. 

52.  In  working  to  hold  the  customer's  business,  the 
salesman  will  not  fail  to  note  where  the  control  of  the  business 
is  centered.  Sometimes  an  apparent  manager  is  owner  in 
full  control;  sometimes  he  is  merely  a  representative  of  other 
interests  having  apparently  no  connection  with  the  firm.  It 
is  obvious,  then,  that  when  the  control  is  known  to  the  sales- 
man he  can  plan  better  to  hold  business. 

Probable  future  modification  of  the  business  should  interest 
the  firm  and  the  salesman  that  are  striving  to  retain  customers. 
As  a  business  expands,  many  modifications  take  place.  One- 
or  two-man  ownership  may  give  way  to  partnership  or  cor- 
porate ownership.  A  retailer  may  go  into  wholesaling  or  add 
a  mail-order  department.  A  wholesaler  may  interest  himself 
in  manufacturing,  so  changing  his  source  of  supply  and  coming 
into  the  market  for  raw  material.  Hardware  men  often  take 
on  pltmibing,  steamfitting,  and  builders*  supply  lines.  Drug- 
gists frequently  add  stationery  and  novelties  to  the  regular 
drug  lines.  Small  department  stores  often  add  additional 
lines  to  the  regular  stock.  Modifications  of  this  and  similar 
kinds  oflfer  a  means  for  extending  trade  and  holding  business. 
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SELLING  TO  JOBBERS 


CONDIl^IONS    MET  IN    SELLING    TO    LARGE 

BUYERS 

53.  The  ambitious  young  salesman,  sent  out  among  the 
small  retailers,  looks  to  the  time  when  the  house  will  assign 
him  to  the  bigger  cities,  where  he  may  swing  the  business  of 
the  larger  firms  and  sell  in  quantities  undreamed  of  in  the 
smaller  places.  The  handling  of  such  business  is  usually 
entrusted  only  to  men  of  the  largest  experience,  the  best 
address,  finest  powers  of  persuasion,  and  broadest  general 
knowledge  of  trade  conditions.  The  jobber  and  the  big  retailer, 
who  usually  must  be  handled  much  as  a  jobber,  are  naturally 
better  informed  men  than  their  smaller  brother,  are  quicker 
in  decision,  and  keener  in  diicemment  of  changes  in  market ' 
conditions.  Such  a  man  expects  the  road  salesman  to  whom 
he  gives  business  to  cooperate  with  him  in  his  market  in  every 
way  possible.  The  salesman  that  can  secure  the  confidence 
of  the  big  buyer  must  be  able  to  give  him  valuable  and  timely 
advice,  when  asked;  in  rettim  he  may  get  the  bulk  of  the 
big  buyer's  business.  As  the  man  who  buys  in  large  quantities 
necessarily  risks  more  than  the  man  who  buys  in  small  quan- 
tities, the  large  buyer  will  be  found  to  be  keen  on  a  number 
of  points  that  the  retailer  may  pay  little  attention  to. 

54,  Price. — The  large  buyer,  if  he  likes  the  goods  the 
salesman  offers,  will  want  a  "quantity  price"  on  possibly  carload 
lots  or  lots  of  many  carloads,  depending  on  the  character  of 
the  goods.  The  big  jobber  may  want  to  handle  the  entire 
output  of  some  kinds  of  goods.  A  difference  of  1  or  2  per  cent, 
in  his  margin  of  profit  may  run  into  a  large  sum;  therefore,  he 
is  a  careful  figurer  of  special  discounts  and  terms.  What  his 
margin  wdll  be  depends  entirely  on  the  goods;  it  may  be  6,  10, 
or  15  per  cent,  or  even  considerably  more. 
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66.  Time  of  Delivery. — ^The  jobber  and  the  other  big 
buyers,  such  as  the  department-store  buyer,  often  want  goods 
delivered  quickly  so  that  they  may  get  them  out  while  the 
demand  is  good.  Therefore,  the  question  of  the  time  in  which 
the  salesman  can  guarantee  delivery  is  likely  to  come  up. 

56.  Critical    Examination    of    Merchandise. — The 

small  retailer  may  buy  on  superficial  examination  of  merchan- 
dise. But  the  large  buyer,  whether  he  is  a  jobber  or  a  large 
retail  buyer,  is  a  specialist  in  many  cases  and  is  keen  to  look 
into  the  merits  of  competitive  brands.  If  he  is  considering 
a  shoe,  he  is  likely  to  take  a  sample  and  tear  it  apart  with 
knife  and  pincers  to  see  the  details  of  the  material  and  work- 
manship. If  the  salesman  is  handling  goods  that  will  show 
up  well  by  such  dissecting,  he  will  score  strongly  by  taking 
the  initiative  in  such  demonstrating. 

57.  Special  Goods. — The  large  buyer  may  wish  certain 
designs  made  up  especially  for  him,  or  he  may  want  certain 
changes  made  in  a  standard  design,  so  as  to  make  the  goods 
conform  to  his  own  ideas  or  to  the  peculiar  conditions  of 
his  trade.  He  may  ask  that  certain  features  t)f  manufacture 
be  eliminated,  so  as  to  reduce  the  cost,  or  he  may  offer  to  pay 
extra  for  certain  extra  feattires.  A  certain  candy  manufacturer, 
for  example,  finds  that  he  must  have  sjxjcial  goods  to  sell  to 
jobbers.  The  jobbers  have  a  steady  run  on  plain  chocolate 
candies  in  plain  boxes,  out  in  the  smaller  towns,  and  they 
do  not  wish  to  pay  the  price  of  the  hand-dipped,  fancy-box 
goods  that  the  retailers  of  the  larger  cities  buy  direct  from  the 
manufacturer  in  question.  The  plain  candies  are  practically 
as  good  as  the  other,  but  some  of  the  expensive  fine  touches 
are  taken  off  to  cut  down  the  price.  Considering  the  quantity 
the  jobber  buys,  it  is  as  profitable  to  the  manufacturers  to 
sell  the  jobber  the  plain  goods  as  it  is  to  sell  the  fancy  stock 
to  the  dty  retailers. 

68.  Exclusive  Territory. — The  jobber  may  insist  on 
having  certain  exclusive  territory,  and  it  may  be  expedient 
to  give  it  to  him,  but  the  manufacturer  must  be  certain  that 
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he  is  protected  in  the  amount  of  goods  that  the  jobber  will 
buy  before  giving  asx  exclusive  contract,  otherwise  the  jobber 
may  sell  only  a  moderate  amoimt  but  have  the  manufacturer 
prohibited  from  selling  to  others.  It  has  happened  a  number 
of  times  that  a  manufactitrer  has  had  reason  to  regret  giving 
up  small  but  promising  customers  in  order  to  enter  into  an 
exclusive  arrangement  with  a  large  buyer,  who  later  had  the 
manufacturer,  at  his  mercy. 

The  large  buyer  of  the  department  store  will,  too,  sometimes 
want  asstuance  that  his  store  will  be  the  only  one  in  his  city 
handling  the  goods,  or  conditions  may  be  such  that  an  agree- 
ment will  be  entered  into  that  there  will  be  only  two  or  only 
three  local  stores  handling  that  partictdar  brand  of  merchan- 
dise. If  a  department  store  is  a  famous  shopping  center,  it 
may  be  good  business  to  make  an  exclusive-agency  arrange- 
ment. Some  manufacturers  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  a 
class  of  goods  that  they  can  sell  to  all  buyers,  no  matter  how 
many  happen  to  be  in  the  same  city,  but  not  all  manufacturers 
could  safely  do  this. 

59.  Terms  of  Payment. — As  jobbers  have  to  collect 
from  retailers,  and  as  retailers  very  frequently  take  their  full 
time  before  paying  the  jobber,  the  jobber  is  influenced  by 
the  length  of  time  that  the  manufacturer  will  allow  for  settle- 
ment, or  if  the  jobber  has  plenty  of  capital  he  may  propose 
to  pay  cash  on  delivery  and  may  argue  for  an  extra  discount 
for  that  reason. 

CONPIilCT   OP  JOBBER'S   AND   MANUFACTURER'S 

SALESMEN 

60.  Where  a  manufacturer  sells  to  jobbers  but  also  has 
a  sales  force  out  covering  a  class  of  retailers  he  must  be  careful 
that  his  men  do  not  come  into  conflict  with  the  jobber's  men. 
The  conflict  is  made  worse  when  the  two  classes  of  salesmen 
make  different  prices  to  the  retailer.  For  example,  suppose 
that  the  jobber  is  handling  goods  on  a  12-per-cent.  discount 
but  chooses  to  give  his  trade  2  per  cent,  of  that  12  per  cent. 
If  his  men  come  into  conflict  with  the  manufacturer's  salesmen 
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offering  retailers  the  goods  at  the  regular  retailer's  price, 
there  will  be  a  difference  of  2  per  cent,  and  the  retailer  will 
lose  confidence  in  the  manufacturer's  salesman.  Some  manu- 
facturers solve  the  problem  by  selling  to  none  but  strict  jobbers, 
eliminating  even  those  jobbers  who,  though  doing  a  jobbing 
business,  have  a  retail  store.  Others  solve  the  problem  by 
selling  direct  to  retailers  or  by  having  one  scale  of  prices  that 
any  one,  whether  retailer  or  jobber,  is  entitled  to  if  he  buys 
the  required  quantity.  The  advantages  of  using  the  jobber 
as  a  distributor  have  already  been  pointed  out,  and  a  great 
many  concerns  find  it  good  business  to  favor  him.  A  plan 
that  has  been  followed  by  a  number  of  concerns  is  to  sell  to 
retailers  direct  if  they  will  place  an  order  of  stipulated  large 
size,  but  to  have  all  orders  of  small  and  ordinary  size  filled 
through  jobbers. 

DEALJNG  WITH  DEPARTMENT-STORE  BUYER 

61.  The  department-store  buyer  purchases  in  such  quan- 
tities that  many  manufacttu"ers  are  forced  to  deal  with  him  as 
if  he  were  a  jobber  and  to  make  him  the  same  quantity  terms. 
The  jobbers  do  not  usually  like  this,  but  as  the  department- 
store  man  will  buy  direct  from  the  manufacturers  wherever  he 
can,  if  one  manufacturer  refuses  to  sell  and  insists  that  the 
buyer  deal  with  a  jobber,  the  department-store  man  will  seek 
another  manufactiu"er. 

62.  These  large  buyers  think  more  rapidly  and  require 
a  more  concise  canvass,  as  a  rule,  than  the  small  buyer.  The 
salesman  must,  therefore,  call  prepared  to  go  straight  to 
the  point  with  his  argument.  Often  such  a  buyer  will  tax 
the  salesman's  resourcefulness.  The  following  example  will 
illustrate  the  conditions  that  are  sometimes  met:  A  salesman 
handling  a  small  list  of  hardware  specialties  called  on  the 
buyer  of  a  large  Chicago  concern.  The  reception  hall  was  full 
of  salesmen,  and  the  hour  for  closing  the  office  came  before 
the  hardware  man  got  a  chance  to  see  the  buyer.  The  buyer 
finally  came  out  expressing  his  regrets  that  he  could  see  no 
more    salesmen    that    day.    The    hardware    salesman    was 
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observant  and  he  guessed  that  this  buyer  sometimes  came 
down  and  worked  evenings.  Remaining  a  few  minutes  after 
others  had  left,  he  stepped  through  the  open  door  to  the  inner 
office  and  laid  on  the  buyer's  desk  samples  of  several  articles 
that  seemed  most  likely  to  get  his  favorable  attention.  Next 
morning  the  salesman  was  on  hand  early.  His  guess  had 
worked  out  well  and  the  buyer  had  inspected  the  samples 
carefully  the  previous  evening.  "Hello,  Mr.  Heel  Plates,** 
was  his  jovial  greeting  to  the  salesman,  **you  have  just  the 
heel  plate  I  want.  What's  yoiu*  quantity  price  and  how  soon 
can  you  get  a  cut  here  for  our  catalog?**  And  the  result  was 
an  order  of  gratif5ang  size. 


SELLING  OF  SPECIALTIES 

(PART  1) 


INTRODUCTION 

1.  By  the  selling  of  specialties  is  meant  that  branch  of 
selling  work  in  which  the  salesman,  instead  of  distributing 
his  energies  over  an  extensive  line  of  goods,  concentrates  them 
on  the  selling  of  a  single  product,  or  on  variations  of  a  product 
that  are  much  alike.  The  selling  of  insurance,  investments, 
cash  registers,  and  the  like  belongs  to  this  class. 

The  salesman  of  this  class  enjoys  several  advantages.  He 
concentrates  more  than  a  salesman  that  has  to  sell  a  large 
and  varied  line  of  goods,  and  he  has  the  chance  to  become 
possessed  of  better  sales  argtmient.  Usually  what  he  sells 
has  certain  argiunents  that  are  stronger,  more  novel,  or  more 
interesting  than  those  that  may  be  oflFered  in  favor  of  staple 
goods.  Finally,  the  specialty  is  often  sold  to  a  well-defined 
class  of  people  that  the  salesman  can  study  particularly. 

The  methods  and  arguments  of  one  specialty  salesman  are 
not  those  that  may  be  adopted  by  every  specialty  salesman, 
yet  successful  specialty  selling  always  affords  valuable  lessons 
to  salesmen  generally  because  it  shows  what  specialization 
will  do.  The  ideas  and  methods  of  a  number  of  skilful 
specialty  salesmen  are  given  here  in  order  to  show  how  sales- 
men in  various  lines  prepare  for  their  work  and  how  different 
classes  of  prospects  are  approached  and  canvassed.  These 
methods  show  that  although  the  same  principles  underlie  all 
branches  of  salesmanship,  the  methods  used  often  differ  widely. 
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No  attempt  is  made  to  cover  the  entire  field,  but  some  of  the 
most  common  specialties  have  been  taken  as  typical  examples 
of  this  work.  A  salesman  knowing  these  methods  should  find 
it  comparatively  easy  to  analy25e  any  specialty  and  prepare  a 
strong  canvass  for  its  sale. 


SELLING    LIFE    INSURANCE 


PREIilMINARY  WORK 


CHOOSING    A    COMPANY 

2.  When  one  has  decided  to  enter  the  life-insurance 
business,  the  first  important  step  is  the  choosing  of  a  company. 
In  selecting  a  company,  the  soUcitor  should  not  be  unduly 
influenced  by  a  single  excellence  or  point  of  advantage  that 
a  company  may  magnify.  No  company  is  good  simply  because 
it  is  a  large  company,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  wise  to 
work  for  a  company  merely  because  it  is  small.  A  record  of 
fair  treatment  of  its  policy  holders  is  much  in  a  company's 
favor,  but  that  feature  alone  is  not  a  sufiident  reason  for 
selecting  it  as  a  company  that  the  soUcitor  is  to  represent. 

Before  deciding  on  a  company,  the  solicitor  should  know 
its  history,  the  statutes  controlling  it,  the  ratio  of  its  assets 
to  its  liabilities,  its  policy  conditions,  how  promptly  it  pa3rs 
its  claims,  how  large  its  division  of  surplus  has  been,  the  record 
and  character  of  the  men  controlling  it,  the  personnel  of  its 
field  force,  the  opinions  of  its  policy  holders,  etc.  An  employ- 
ment arrangement  should  not  be  concluded  until  the  solicitor 
has  considered  everything  of  importance  to  the  point  where 
he  is  perfectly  satisfied  to  link  his  time,  energy,  intelligence, 
and  moral  character  indefinitely  to  his  employer. 
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GETTING    PROSPECTS 

3.  No  hard-and-fast  rtdes  for  getting  prospects  for  insiir- 
ance  work  can  be  laid  down.  A  promiscuous  canvass  in  which 
the  solicitor  hands  out  cards  right  and  left  is  not  to  be 
commended.  The  man  just  beginning  life-instu'ance  selling 
naturally  looks  for  business  first  among  his  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances, and  usually  he  has  little  or  no  diflSculty  in  closing  some 
business  in  that  direction.  His  real  test  as  a  salesman  comes 
in  his  work  outside  of  the  circle  of  acquaintances,  when  he 
meets  those  who  say  they  do  not  believe  in  insurance,  already 
have  all  they  can  carry,  prefer  other  companies,  or  make  one 
of  a  dozen  or  more  common  excuses.  If  he  always  accepts 
these  excuses,  he  becomes  merely  an  insurance  order  taker. 
To  do  the  great  and  beneficial  work  that  is  the  true  mission 
of  the  life-insurance  man,  he  must  have  the  keen  salesmanship 
sense  to  see  behind  the  common  excuses  and  make  his  pros- 
pects want  life  insmance.  Where  a  company  is  favorably 
known,  a  business  card  sent  to  business  or  professional  men 
may  secure  an  interview,  but  ordinarily  it  will  result  in  a 
poUte  statement,  **Not  interested.*'  Accidental  meetings  at 
functions  of  one  kind  or  another  cannot  be  relied  on  as  a 
certain  means  of  locating  prospects,  for  often  the  person  met 
will  not  remember  the  solicitor  afterwards  or,  if  he  does,  he 
may  think  that  an  unfair  advantage  has  been  taken.  Request- 
ing interviews  by  letter  is  not  usually  effective.  Joining 
lodges,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  or  a  church  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
influencing  the  members  is  hypocritical.  Interviews  are 
usefid  to  develop  prospects  only  when  circumstances,  relations, 
or  introductions  put  the  solicitor  in  touch  easily  with  the 
man  he  wishes  to  canvass.  A  written  or  a  personal  intro- 
duction from  a  friend  begets  confidence  quickly. 

4.  From  the  known  to  the  unknown  is  a  basic  principle 
in  all  teaching.  Insurance  solicitors  are  instructors  or  teachers. 
Knowing  one  good  man,  the  solicitor  can,  by  skilful  manage- 
ment, make  it  the  way  to  get  pleasantly  acquainted  with  that 
man's  friends.    Each  of  these  friends  has  warm  friends  to 
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whom  the  gentlemanly  solicitor  will  be  cordially  introduced 
and  his  company  and  business  recommended.  By  this  process 
the  solicitor's  circle  of  acquaintances  becomes  wider  and  wider, 
and  his  prospects  become  more  plentiful.  Every  satisfied 
policy  holder  is  likely,  at  some  time,  to  speak  well  of  the  com- 
pany in  which  he  carries  insurance,  and  has  it  in  his  power 
to  send  business  to  the  solicitor.  Watching  the  newspapers  for 
news  of  marriages,  births,  promotions  in  business  or  profes- 
sional circles,  deaths  in  family,  removals  to  or  from  city  or 
town,  recovery  from  sickness  or  operation,  etc.,  furnish  grounds 
for  a  requested  introduction  by  some  friend. 

In  a  broad  sense,  every  man  the  soUcitor  meets  is  a  prospect 
or  may  be  developed  into  one.  Frequently  well-put  questions 
may  luifold  a  fine  chance  for  a  sale:  "I  suppose  you  have 
a  family?*'  "How  the  years  slip  by,  don't  they?"  **What*s 
a  fellow  going  to  do  with  what  he  leaves  at  death,  anyway?" 
"Did  you  hear  that  Doe  left  his  little  girl  an  income  of  $50  a 
month?"  "See  that  fellow  across  the  street;  he  must  go  to 
Arizona,  so  the  doctor  says — ^too  bad"  and  so  on.  These 
are  better  plans  of  leading  up  to  the  subject  of  insurance  than 
offering  a  cigar,  buying  a  drink,  or  catering  in  some  other  way 
to  one's  taste  or  passion. 

The  insurance  man  has  an  excellent  opportunity  to  appeal 
to  a  man's  love  of  home  and  family  or  to  his  business  judgment. 
The  solicitor's  success  will  be  commensurate  with  the  time  he 
spends  on  methods  of  developing  good  prospects.  To  be  able 
to  cull  out  those  whom  it  would  be  only  a  waste  of  time  to 
interview  and  so  be  able  to  concentrate  on  the  real  prospects 
is  an  art  that  the  resourceful  solicitor  will  master  if  he  per- 
sistently studies  men,  puts  into  operation  the  laws  of  sugges- 
tion, and  by  his  manner  commands  their  confidence. 
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MAKING    THE    SAIiE 


THE    INTERVIEW 

5.  When  the  solicitor  has  gained  the  prospect's  confidence 
and  an  appointment,  the  next  thing  is  to  determkie  whether 
the  prospect  is  insurable;  time  will  be  only  wasted  by  talking 
to  one  who  is  not  eligible.  Such  questions  as  the  following 
may  therefore  be  asked:  *'Is  your  mother  living?"  **Is  your 
father?"  **How  about  yoiu*  brothers  and  sisters?"  **Your 
grandparents?"  "Have  you  ever  been  rejected,  ever  been  very 
sick,  had  discharge  from  ear,  running  sores,  habitual  cough, 
varicose  veins,  heart  skip  a  beat,  taken  any  cure  for  liquor 
habit,  had  to  change  climate,  use  cigarettes,  ever  live  any  length 
of  time  with  a  consumptive?"  These  questions  will  bring  out 
the  information  that  the  insurance  company  requires;  besides, 
the  revived  memory  of  a  cough  the  prospect  once  had,  or  of 
some  other  trouble,  is  a  powerful  aid  to  the  solicitor's  cause. 
The  next  step  is  to  find  out  how  much  insurance  the  prospect 
carries,  in  what  companies  he  is  insured,  and  whether  he  is 
satisfied  with  all  of  his  insurance. 

Questions  like  the  following  are  also  pertinent:  Is  the  insur- 
ance all  payable  to  the  prospect's  estate  or  to  his  wife?  Is 
the  daughter  provided  for?  Is  the  insurance  payable  in  a 
liunp  sum  or  in  instalments?  What  time  during  the  year  are 
the  premiums  payable?  Is  prospect  in  debt?  What  would 
happen  if  he  had  a  long  sickness  just  prior  to  death?  How 
much  ought  he  to  leave  his  family?  Stereotyped  questions 
need  not  be  asked,  and  those  here  mentioned  are  only  sug- 
gestive of  the  line  of  attack.  None  of  them  will  oflfend  if 
the  preliminary  work  has  been  properly  done  and  such  ques- 
tions as  those  about  debt,  his  wife,  etc.  are  tactfully  asked. 
The  prospect's  answers  will  enable  the  solicitor  to  determine 
the  kind  of  a  policy  to  recommend.  In  recommending,  he 
should  not  be  fearful  of  getting  the  amount  too  high.  It  is 
easy  enough  to  come  down  if  the  prospect  shows  that  he 
cannot  afford  the  larger  policy. 
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6.  At  this  stage  of  the  canvass  it  is  well  to  bring  out  the 
specimen  policy  and  to  go  over  its  features.  Its  advantages 
and  privileges  as  applied  to  the  prospect's  future  condition 
and  needs  should  be  elaborated  until  there  grows  in  his  heart 
a  desire  to  own  one  of  those  policies.  It  is  not  advisable  here 
to  suggest  what  selling  points  should  be  brought  out,  for  various 
companies  have  different  features  that  commend  them.  The 
essential  thing  for  the  insurance  man,  while  being  fair  to 
other  companies,  is  to  be  so  enthusiastically  full  of  his  com- 
pany's selling  talk  that  he  will  convince  the  prospect  that  the 
company  is,  taking  it  from  all  points  of  view,  the  best  company 
a  man  could  insure  in.  These  points  can  be  secured  from  the 
company's  literature  and  the  manager  under  whom  the  sales- 
man will  be  employed,  or  in  a  training  school  maintained  by 
the  company.  The  policies  themselves  are  full  of  interesting 
features,  and  one  who  has  practiced  demonstrating  the  value 
of  a  poUcy  has  a  valuable  means  of  holding  attention  and 
developing  interest. 

COMMON    OBJECTIONS    MBT 

7.  The  following,  and  other,  objections  will  be  met  almost 
every  day.  The  ease  with  which  the  solicitor  overcomes  them 
and  gets  the  signature  on  the  dotted  line  will  be  proportionate 
to  his  skill  in  reasoning,  his  tact  in  leading,  his  analysis  of  his 
failures,  his  knowledge  of  men  and  their  affairs,  and  his  good- 
natured  persistence,  etc.  Selling  Ufe  insurance  is  persuading 
men  to  do  what  they  ought  without  delay  but  which  they 
usually  want  to  postpone.  Back  of  all  their  objections  is  a 
deep  sense  of  duty  to  which  there  is  a  hidden  spring.  When 
the  solicitor  finds  the  spring  and  says,  "When  can  you  see 
the  doctor?"  the  man  readily  names  the  time  that  is  most 
convenient. 

8.  Prospect  Is  Not  Beady. — ^When  the  prospect  asserts 
that  he  is  not  ready  to  take  out  a  policy  he  tisually 
means  that  he  cannot  spare  the  money  just  then.  In  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  however,  he  uses  this  simply  as  an  excuse  for 
not  acting  at  once,  and  can  spare  the  money  if  he  wants  to. 
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Calling  attention  to  the  uncertainty  of  his  ph3rsical  condi- 
tion when  he  is  ready,  if  he  ever  does  get  ready  unsolicited, 
the  great  need  of  immediate  protection  for  home  and  loved 
ones,  the  increased  premituns  made  necessary  by  delay,  and 
the  solicitor's  willingness  to  assist  him  for  60  or  90  days  on 
the  first  premium  will  go  far  in  overcoming  this  obstacle. 
The  prospect  should  be  asked  what  he  means  by  **getting 
ready."  His  answer  will  give  the  solicitor  a  chance  to  meet 
the  objection  squarely. 

9.  Wife  I>oe8  Not  Favor  Insurance. — ^The  objection 
that  the  wife  does  not  believe  in  insurance  is  sometimes  met. 
In  that  case  the  following  argument  can  be  used  to  advan- 
tage: Mr.  Blank,  if  yotu"  wife  or  your  child  were  ill,  would 
you  refuse  to  call  a  doctor  just  because  Mrs.  Blank  did  not 
think  much  of  doctors?  Her  objecting  is  not  going  to  provide 
for  her  and  the  little  ones  if  you  should  be  taken  away 
suddenly;  you  know  that  to  be  a  stem  fact.  It  is  no  easy 
matter  for  a  man  to  support  a  family,  and  it  is  still  harder  for 
a  woman.  The  responsibility  of  providing  for  a  wife  and 
family  rests  entirely  with  the  man  of  the  house  and  is  a  respon- 
sibility that  can  rarely  be  assumed  by  a  wife.  This  is  not  to 
the  wife's  discredit  but  is  simply  a  condition  due  to  her  lack 
of  training  and  experience. 

10.  Becently  Bong^ht  Home  on  Partial-Payment 
Plan. — ^The  soUcitor,  in  dealing  with  a  very  good  class  of  pros- 
pects, frequently  runs  across  the  obstacle  that  the  prospect 
has  recently  bought  a  home  on  the  partial-payment  plan  and 
does  not  think  he  can  afford  additional  expense.  This  objec- 
tion may  be  met  by  showing  that  it  is  important  to  have  a 
good  sum  handy  to  make  the  remaining  payments  on  the  home 
in  case  the  head  of  the  family  dies  before  the  home  is  paid  for. 
Besides,  the  insurance  policy  has  a  saving  feattu"e  and  can  be 
borrowed  on  in  case  the  holder  lacks  money  at  some  time  to 
make  his  home  payment.  Examples  may  be  cited  where 
widows  have  had  to  sell  their  homes  under  forced  sales  at  far 
below  value  and  leave  the  place  of  revered  memories  to  rent 
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some  inferior  place.  Point  out  that  insuring  the  prospect's 
life  is,  in  a  way,  insuring  the  home  to  his  wife. 

11.  Better     Investments     Than    Insurance —The 

objection  is  often  raised  by  the  prospect  that  he  can  put  his 
money  out  where  it  will  bring  a  larger  interest  or  dividend 
than  if  used  in  buying  insurance.  But  he  does  not  buy  insur- 
ance when  he  does  that,  and  it  is  not  a  fair  basis  of  comparison 
to  assume  that  a  man  is  certain  to  live  25  or  30  years  more  or 
longer.  The  man  that  lives  to  a  ripe  age  must  expect  to  give 
up  a  little  profit  on  his  money  in  return  for  the  protection  he 
receives.  But  every  man  must  admit  that,  though  it  is  possible 
for  even  a  man  that  Uves  to  an  old  age  to  put  aside  part  of  his 
earnings  regularly  and  let  that  money  earn  interest,  the  fact  is 
that  nine  out  of  ten  men  don't  do  it,  and  that  they  do  not  pro- 
tect themselves  unless  obliged  to  make  regularly  some  such 
payment  as  an  insurance  premium.  The  prospect  that  makes 
this  objection  will  admit  that  he  knows  several  men  that  have 
died  at  a  fairly  old  age  and  left  nothing.  Then,  too,  seemingly 
good  investments  are  often  lost  through  some  one's  mistake 
or  dishonesty.  The  instu^ance  protection,  if  with  a  good 
company,  cannot  be  lost. 

12.  No  Use  for  Insurance. — Despite  the  general  pop- 
ularity of  life  insurance  there  are  still  those  who  do  not  believe 
in  it.  The  solicitor  will  regularly  run  across  men  of  family 
who  declare  that  they  have  no  use  for  insurance.  The  argu- 
ment may  be  used  that  of  course  no  one  feels  the  need  of 
insurance  strongly  when  he  is  well  and  prosperous,  but  how 
about  the  future?  Illustration  is  strong  in  such  a  case,  and 
instances  of  men  that  left  their  families  well  provided  for, 
as  well  as  instances  of  the  other  kind,  may  be  cited.  A 
business  man  who  declared  that  he  didn't  believe  in  life  instu*- 
ance  was  asked  by  a  solicitor  if  he  did  not  insure  his  buildings. 
He  said  he  did,  and  he  finally  admitted  that  there  was  as  much 
uncertainty  about  life  as  about  fire  and  as  much  reason  for  life 
insurance  as  for  fire  insurance.  The  very  uncertainty  of  life 
is  what  makes  insurance  necessary.     One  successful  soUcitor 
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carries  letters  from,  prospects  that  regretted  greatly  the  fact 
that  they  did  not  take  out  insurance  when  they  were  eUgible. 
If  a  man  knew  just  how  long  he  had  to  Uve,  he  could  possibly 
provide  for  those  dependent  on  him.  Insurance  is  simply  a 
mutual  affair,  by  which  those  who  live  longest  help  along  the 
estates  or  dependent  families  of  those  who  die  imexpectedly 
early.  Every  intelligent,  well-meaning  man  has  a  feeling  of 
pride  about  leaving  his  loved  ones  provided  for,  and  if  this 
feeling  is  appealed  to  tactfully,  the  chance  for  business  will 
be  opened.  That  a  man  has  much  property  means  little,  for 
property  may,  by  mishap,  be  swept  entirely  away;  shrewd 
men  of  large  property  interests  are  the  heaviest  carriers  of 
insurance.  The  prospect  can  be  asked:  **Why  do  you  sup- 
pose that  men  like  John  Wanamaker  carry  large  insurance 
poUcies?" 

13.  Has  All  the  Insurance  He  Needs. — The  objection 
that  the  prospect  has  all  the  insurance  he  needs  may  be  met 
by  figuring  out  how  much  income  the  wife  would  have  at 
6-per-cent.  interest  on  the  total  money  and  property  left  for 
her  maintenance.  If  a  man's  income  is  $1,200,  that  is,  6  per 
cent,  on  $20,000,  the  figures  show  that  his  wife  would  need 
$10,000  to  live  as  well  as  she  is  now  Uving,  assuming  that 
she  requires  half  the  husband's  income.  Such  a  man  is  not 
likely  to  take  out  $10,000  worth  6f  insurance,  but  the  figures 
are  impressive.  Very  few  men  carry  sufficient  insurance.  It 
is  very  important  to  remember  that  the  man  who  at  one  time 
may  sincerely  believe  he  has  all  the  insurance  he  can  carry 
may  think  differently  in  6  months  or  a  year,  especially  if  he  is 
advanced  in  position.  One  call,  even  if  fruitless  at  the  time, 
makes  its  impression  if  the  solicitor  does  his  work  well.  A 
second  call  some  months  later  may  be  the  means  of  selling 
another  poUcy.  The  man  that  takes  a  straight-life  policy  is 
often  in  line,  a  short  time  later,  for  a  monthly  income  policy 
for  his  wife. 

A  birth  in  a  prospect's  family  may  be  used  by  the  solicitor 
as  a  good  argimient  for  additional  protection,  for  while  an 
adult  left  tmsupported  may  manage  to  get  along  somehow, 
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a  child  demands  support  tintil  it  reaches  the  self-supporting 
age.  Nowadays  the  better  dass  of  men  plan  to  give  their 
children  good  educations,  and  this  paternal  trait  may  be 
appealed  to  successfully.  The  most  successful  insurance 
soUdtors  seem  agreed  that  the  best  prospects  and  those  to 
whom  large  polides  can  be  sold  most  easily  are  the  men  that 
have  shown  their  bdief  in  insurance  by  taking  out  some  insur- 
ance. Rarely  does  a  man  in  his  first  policy  take  as  much  as 
he  can  well  afford  to  carry.  When  he  has  kept  this  poUcy  up 
for  a  while,  experienced  the  sense  of  security  and  seen  how 
his  loan  or  cost  surrender  values  grow  and  how  he  can  meet 
the  premiums  and  still  be  about  as  well  off  as  he  was  before, 
he  is  a  matured  prospect. 

14.  Has  "^Vell-to-Do  Relatives  Now  Very  Old. — ^The 
argument  is  sometimes  advanced  that  the  prospect  or  his  wife 
has  a  parent  or  some  other  relative  that  is  well  off  but  now 
very  old  and  likely  to  die  at  any  time.  Such  argument  may 
be  well  met  by  pointing  out  that  legades  are  at  best  a  little 
imcertain  and  that,  anyhow,  a  man  should  be  somewhat 
independent  of  them.  Even  if  the  prospect  gets  all  the  legacy 
he  expects,  he  will  then  want  insurance  and  by  taking  it  at 
once  he  can  get  it  cheaper. 

15.  Does  Not  Want  to  Benefit  Another  Man. — ^When 
the  prospect  argues  that  he  is  not  going  to  sacrifice  in  order 
to  leave  a  good  stun  of  money  that  may  fall  into  the  hands  of 
some  man  that  may  marry  his  widojv,  the  solidtor  can  show 
how  a  monthly  or  quarterly  income  policy  can  be  arranged, 
so  that  the  wife  only  can  get  the  money.  Then  if  she  should 
marry  an  inconsiderate  second  husband,  she  will  have  some 
money  of  her  own.  If  there  are  children  in  the  family,  they 
and  their  needs  can  be  used  as  the  basis  of  a  strong  argu- 
ment. The  fact  is  that  the  wido\y  who  is  left  well  provided 
for  has  much  less  reason  for  marrying  again  than  one  who  is 
left  without  support.  There  is  powerful  argument  in  *  *Don't 
force  yotu"  widow  to  marry  again.*' 

16.  Wants  Rebate  on  First  Premium. — Some  insur- 
ance solidtors  offer  as  an  inducement  to  give  up  to  their  cus- 
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tomers  the  conmiission  on  the  first  premium,  which  is  right- 
fully the  solicitor's  compensation.  The  solicitor  that  does  not 
do  business  that  way  may  say:  **Mr.  Blank,  my  cpmpany 
makes  me  take  an  oath  that  I  will  always  charge  every  man 
I  insure  the  full  premium,  and  while  Td  like  to  have  your 
business,  I  will  lose  it  before  I  will  break  my  oath.  Besides, 
the  commission  is  the  solicitors*  bread  and  butter,  and  I  don't  see 
any  more  reason  why  I  should  give  it  up  than  that  you  should 
give  up  yotu"  daily  wage  or  the  profit  you  make  on  what  you 
sell.  Would  you  do  it  if  you  were  in  my  place?  Do  you  really 
think  as  well  of  a  company  that  resorts  to  rebates,  discounts, 
etc.  in  the  mad  rush  to  get  business?"  It  is  impressive  to  tell 
a  prospect,  in  such  a  case,  of  the  laws  that  have  been  passed 
against  rebates,  how  one  becomes  party  to  a  guilty  transaction 
by  accepting  a  rebate  and  is  encouraging  a  bad  practice  of 
business  that  is  condemned  on  every  hand. 


EXAMPLES    OP    EFFECTIVE    CLOSING 

17.  The  prospect  had  been  considering  two  companies. 
The  solicitor  who  had  come  last  had,  by  fair  comparisons  and 
good  reasoning,  convinced  the  prospect  of  the  advisability  of 
selecting  the  later  solicitor's  company.  But  the  prospect 
disliked  to  give  in.  He  said  he  would  think  over  the  matter 
and  let  the  solicitor  know.  **Well,  Mr.  Blank,"  said  the 
soUdtor,  '  *of  course  I  shall  be  glad  to  come  up  again  whenever 
you  say,  but  you  have  already  decided  this  question,  and 
I  shall  take  it  as  a  great  favor  if  you  will  fill  this  application 
now  and  see  the  doctor  tomorrow.  That's  the  safest  thing 
to  do,  anyhow."  He  spoke  genially,  with  no  apparent  attempt 
to  force  issues,  and  the  prospect  responded  by  giving  in  and 
filling  the  application. 
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GENERAIi   SUGGESTIONS 

18.  The  insurance  solicitor  should  mix  with  good  men. 
for  n;o  recluse  will  succeed  in  the  insurance  business.  He 
should  join  a  good  club,  play  golf,  or  take  some  other  recrea- 
tion that  will  enable  him  to  meet  men  of  good  type;  qnter  into 
public  affairs,  buy  a  Uttle  bank,  or  other,  stock;  in  other  words, 
he  should  get  into  touch  with  men  of  affairs.  Life-insurance 
men  have  been  secretaries  to  presidents,  and  have  become 
mayors  of  cities  and  officers  in  great  corporations.  The 
business  is  one  of  great  opportunity  for  dealing  with  big  men, 
and  the  solicitor  may  well  be  proud  of  his  calling. 

He  should  plan  the  work  of  each  day  and  then  work  the 
plan.  He  should  keep  lists  of  prospects  with  carefully  com- 
piled information  about  them:  the  date  of  birth,  insurance 
carried  and  companies,  size  of  family,  who  introduced  the 
solicitor,  what  circulars  sent,  etc.  It  is  easy  to  insure  a  man 
the  second  and  even  the  third  time,  if  he  has  been  handled 
well.  The  solicitor  that  sold  the  first  policy  might  as  well 
have  the  increased  insurance  as  to  let  it  go  to  competitors; 
he  certainly  has  the  best  chance. 

It  is  generally  better  to  wait  to  talk  insurance  until  the 
prospect  can  be  seen  alone;  but  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
presence  of  the  wife.  There  should  be  no  joking,  no  diverting 
or  disturbing  factor.  Taking  out  a  life-insurance  poUcy  is 
something  that  demands  earnest  attention. 

If  the  solicitor  can  put  men  of  big  interests  under  obliga- 
tions to  him,  he  will  probably  receive  liberal  returns.  For 
example,  the  insurance  man  may  send  some  one  to  a  good 
lawyer  with  a  note  like  the  following: 

Dear  Mr.  B. — My  friend,  John  Doe,  is  in  need  of  a  competent 
lawyer.  I  am  sending  him  to  you  because  I  know  you  will  look  after 
his  interests  well. 

A  little  later  when  the  subject  of  insurance  is  mentioned  to 
Mr.  B.  he  will  not  forget  the  insurance  man's  kindness  in  send- 
ing a  client. 

The  man  new  to  the  insurance  business  should  not  think 
he  is  failing  because  he  insiu"es  only  one  out  of  every  ten  he 
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solicits;  10  per  cent,  is  a  good  percentage.  He  has  a  chance 
to  insure  one  or  two  of  the  other  nine  later,  though  he  fails 
to  do  business  at  first.  Conditions  in  men's  lives  are  con- 
stantly changing.  The  wide-awake  insurance  man  will  take 
advantage  of  these  changes  and  press  his  claim  when  the  oppor- 
tunity for  writing  a  policy  is  changed  for  the  better.  As  the 
soUcitor  grows  in  experience  he  will  learn  to  insure  a  larger 
proportion  of  those  with  whom  he  talks. 

19.  If  the  solicitor  has  been  wise  in  the  choice  of  a  com- 
pany, he  should  stick.  The  man  that,  at  various  times,  repre- 
sents several  *'best"  companies  fails  to  command  confidence. 
To  be  known  for  year  after  year  as  the  representative  of  a 
reputable  insurance  company  has  its  good  effect  on  the  insur- 
ing public.  It  pays  to  keep  doing  business  at  the  old  stand, 
for  there  is  a  cumulative  effect  in  insurance  as  in  other  lines. 
Besides,  there  is  an  advantage  to  the  solicitor  in  knowing  his 
company  well  and  knowing  that  they  know  him  and  his  pro- 
ductive power. 

The  life-insurance  man  is  often  asked  why  he  does  not  do 
some  fire,  accident,  plate-glass,  sick-benefit  or  some  other 
form  of  insurance  underwriting.  The  truth  is  that  it  is  not 
well  to  divide  interest.  If  the  solicitor  is  doing  his  work  well 
and  meeting  with  a  fair  degree  of  success,  the  business  itself 
will  give  enough  stimulus  and  variety  to  rob  it  of  all  monotony. 
Every  day  will  give  something  fresh  and  new  in  experience 
and  develop  all  the  best  business  qualities  there  are  in  a  man. 
A  mixture  of  many  kinds  of  insurance  business  with  life  under- 
writing is  likely  to  make  a  man  Jack  of  all  trades  and  master 
of  none. 

Women  sometimes  take  insurance.  When  a  death  loss  is 
paid,  the  solicitor  should  see  if  it  is  not  possible  to  interest  the 
widow  for  herself,  her  daughter,  or  her  son. 
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SELLING   CASH   REGISTERS 


PRBIilMINARY  WORK 


USEFULNESS    OF    fiiACHINB 

20.  Casli  regrlsters  are  sold  to  a  large  variety  of  con- 
cerns. Stores  of  all  kinds  and  sizes,  automobile  garages, 
restaurants,  amusement  parks,  coal  oflBices,  flour  and  feed  mills, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  oflBices,  meat  markets,  bakery  shops,  dairies,  shoe- 
shining  shops,  news  stands,  hotels,  saloons,  and  churches,  and 
many  others  find  a  good  use  for  them.  The  cash  register 
has  a  place  everywhere  that  goods  are  sold  for  cash  or  on 
credit,  or  where  money  is  received  on  account  or  paid  out.  So 
universal  has  become  its  use  that  one  instinctively  feels  that 
a  business  place  is  not  up  to  date  if  the  money  handled  in  the 
course  of  trade  is  not  put  into  or  taken  from  a  cash  register. 


PREPARATION    OF    THE    SAUSSMAN 

21.  Trainingr-Scliool  Work. — Only  in  the  exceptional 
case  is  a  cash  register  sold  because  the  purchaser  voluntarily 
thought  it  was  a  businesslike  or  ornamental  addition  to  his 
store.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  need  for  the  machine  is  rarely 
felt  until  the  prospect  has  been  canvassed.  Por  this  reason  one 
large  cash-register  company  has  estabUshed  at  its  home  oflBice 
a  training  school  in  which  new  salesmen  learn  the  business  of 
selling  registers,  and  the  older  tnen  in  the  field  learn  about 
the  improvements  that  are  constantly  being  made  in  both  the 
machines  and  in  the  methods  of  selling.  It  is  said  that  this 
cash-register  company  incurs  an  expense  of  several  hundred 
dollars  for  each  salesman  it  prepares  for  efficient  work. 

In  this  home-office  training  school  the  candidate  for  a  sales- 
man's job  first  acquires  a  general  knowledge  of  the  various 
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types  of  machines  and  what  they  accomplish  mechanically; 
this  knowledge  of  the  machines  is  the  foundation  on  which 
the  salesman  builds.  He  also  acquires  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  common  systems  being  used  by  merchants,  and  their 
weaknesses.  He  is  then,  by  approaches  and  demonstrations 
carried  on  by  the  dass,  taught  how  cash-register  systems  over- 
come the  weaknesses. 

A  certain  type  of  prospective  customer  is  taken  as  an  example. 
One  member  of  the  class  is  asked  to  represent  the  store- 
keeper and  another  to  represent  the  salesman.  The  salesman 
then  makes  an  approach  that  he  has  previously  prepared, 
while  the  storekeeper  brings  up  the  usual  sort  of  objections. 
Notes  are  taken  by  the  class,  and  after  the  demonstration  is 
over  the  weak  points  are  discussed;  suggestions  and  criticisms 
are  oflFered.  In  this  manner  a  strong  method  of  approach  is 
perfected.  The  usual,  as  well  as  the  unusual,  objections  are 
put  to  the  salesman  by  the  acting  storekeeper,  so  that  by  the 
end  of  the  training  session  the  salesman  is  equipped  with 
knowledge  that  he  possibly  would  not  gather  in  many  months 
in  his  territory,  particularly  if  he  should  be  working  alone. 
From  this  training  school  the  new  salesman  is  placed  in  ter- 
ritory where  a  salesman  is  needed  and  goes  out  alone  to  prac- 
tice what  he  has  learned,  or  he  is  accompanied  temporarily  by 
a  cash-register  salesman  of  good  experience. 

22«  Training  by  Observation. — ^Another  method  of 
training  cash-register  salesmen  is  to  take  a  candidate  that  has 
had  no  experience  in  the  line  and  send  him  out  with  an  instruc- 
tor in  a  territory  known  as  a  training  ground.  Here  the 
b^;inner  listens  to  the  talk  of  an  experienced  salesman  to  a 
real  prospect,  hears  real  objections  and  sees  them  overcome, 
if  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  This  method  has  proved  successful. 
The  interest  of  the  beginner  is  kept  alive  by  the  variety  and 
uncertainty  of  the  sales  situations.  As  soon  as  the  beginner 
shows  himself  confident  and  competent  he  is  put  into  a  territory 
that  he  operates  alone. 
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FINDING    PROSPECTS 

23*     Acquaintance     Witli     0\>i^ner8     of     Machines. 

Knowing  the  value  of  cash  registers  and  cash-register  store 
systems,  the  salesman  must  find  a  merchant  or  other  prospect 
that  can  be  interested.  If  the  salesman  is  a  stranger  in  his  terri- 
tory, the  most  important  thing  to  do  is  to  call  on  a  nimiber  of 
the  users  of  his  register,  first,  to  learn  if  they  are  satisfied  with 
their  machines  so  he  can  later  refer  a  prospect  to  any  one  of 
them  and  feel  sure  the  opinion  expressed  wiU  be  favorable. 
If  he  finds  that  any  adjustments  or  repairs  are  necessary, 
he  will,  of  course,  undertake  to  place  the  registers  in  good 
working  order.  .  His  secondary  purpose  is  to  learn  from  the 
users  of  his  registers  something  of  conditions  in  the  town 
and  to  get  from  them  the  names  of  any  other  merchants  that 
might  have  made  inquiries  about  cash  registers  or  looked  into 
the  system  privately.  Prospects  obtained  in  this  manner  are 
of  the  very  best  kind. 

24.  Canvass  of  Business  Places. — ^The  next  best  thing 
to  do  is  to  make  a  canvass  of  the  business  houses,  calling 
on  all,  no  matter  how  large  or  how  small,  and  continually 
preach  and  teach  that  by  the  use  of  the  right  cash-register 
system  the  merchant  can  save  money  and  increase  his  profits. 
It  is  most  important  that  the  smaller  stores  be  solicited. 
Scores  of  cases  may  be  mentioned  where  salesmen  have  passed 
the  small  store  time  and  again,  only  to  be  later  astonished 
when  this  merchant  called  unsolicited  at  the  sales  oflBice  and 
purchased  an  up-to-date  cash  register  system. 

25.  Use  of  Circular  lietters,  Etc. — In  planning  to 
visit  a  town  it  is  a  good  plan  to  send  a  circular  letter  to  a 
selected  list  of  merchants  in  that  town,  announcing  the  fact 
that  a  call  will  be  made  at  a  certain  time.  This  often  causes 
prospects  to  think  over  the  matter  of  buying  a  register,  and 
the  more  the  average  man  thinks  of  an  article  of  real  merit, 
the  more  likely  he  is  to  give  attention  to  the  salesman  when  he 
calls  and  to  consider  purchasing. 
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Books,  pamphlets,  and  letters  sent  to  a  list  of  prospects 
produce  some  btisiness.  If  an  inquiry  is  made  about  some 
special  machine  and  the  salesman  does  not  have  on  hand  the 
suitable  special  literatiu^,  the  home  oflBce  will  send  it  for  him. 
When  an  interview  has  been  made  and  date  for  demonstration 
has  been  arranged,  the  salesman  may  send  advertising  matter 
a  few  days  ahead  to  keep  the  prospect's  interest  in  the  system 
warm.  A  series  of  follow-up  letters  is  sent  to  a  list  of  pre- 
ferred prospects  and  to  users  of  old  types  of  machines.  These 
letters  are  educational  in  character  and  contain  information 
on  some  particular  point  of  interest  to  the  merchant.  The 
cash-register  salesman  sends  in  to  headquarters  daily  reports 
on  all  prospects  called  on,  stating  the  situation.  These  names 
are  placed  on  a  list  and  appropriate  advertising  matter  is 
sent  imtil  the  sdle  is  closed. 

26.  Results  From  Advertising. — ^Judicious  advertising 
in  local  newspapers  brings  telephone  calls  and  office  callers. 
Magazine  advertising  brings  inquiries  to  the  home  office  on 
special  machines  pictured  or  described;  these  inquiries  are 
referred  to  salesmen  in  the  proper  territories.  But  in  addition 
to  attending  to  these  inquiries  a  salesman  should  watch  care- 
fully the  want-ad.  coltmms  of  the  newspapers,  for  now  and 
then  local  advertisements  for  second-hand  machines  appear. 
These  prospects  can  often  be  traced  and  convinced  that  it  is 
better  to  buy  a  new  machine. 

27.  Excliangringr  Macbines. — Users  of  a  machine  send 
occasionally  for  the  repair  man.  If  the  machine  is  in  very  bad 
condition,  the  repair  man  will  suggest  that  the  customer  send 
his  machine  to  the  office  for  a  general  overhauling  and  call  to 
see  it  with  its  cabinet  off  and  also  look  at  a  new  model  before 
going  to  much  expense  on  the  old  machine.  Sometimes  the 
salesman  goes  out  on  a  repair  call  in  place  of  the  repair  man, 
with  the  purpose  of  ordering  the  machine  sent  in  to  the  office 
if  a  trade  cannot  be  arranged  on  the  spot. 

28.  Miscellaneous  Sources  of  Prospects. — The  fol- 
owing  are  other  ways  of  obtaining  prospects  for  cash-register 
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sales:  Salesmen  in  other  lines  frequently  overhear  conversa- 
tions about  cash  registers  and  occasionally  discuss  the  merits 
of  a  cash  register  with  their  customers.  Therefore,  a  cash- 
register  salesman  can  get  valuable  information  from  the  sales- 
men he  becomes  acquainted  with. 

New  stores  that  are  being  erected  in  the  salesman's  territory 
oflFer  opportimity  for  sales.  These  stores  may  be  observed  by 
the  salesman  or  may  be  learned  of  by  remarks  from  acquaint- 
ances, or  in  various  other  ways. 

New  proprietors  may  take  hold  of  old  business  places,  or 
there  may  be  a  change  of  the  place  of  business.  Whenever  a 
change  is  being  made  there  is  an  excellent  opportunity  of  bring- 
ing out  the  advisabiUty  of  starting  right  with  a  bigger  or 
better  system. 


MAKING  THE   QAUE 


THB    APPROACH 

29.  Successful  cash-register  salesmen  do  not  approach  a 
prospect  and  endeavor  to  sell  him  a  machine,  but  rather  try  to 
sell  a  system  that  will  both  increase  his  profits  and  save  him 
money.  Improvement  in  his  business  is  what  the  prospect  is 
most  interested  in;  therefore,  this  is  the  salesman's  point  of 
contact.  He,  therefore,  first  tries  to  learn  how  the  merchant  is 
handling  his  business.  For  this  reason  he  tries  to  get  the  mer- 
chant to  talk  as  freely  as  possible,  but  at  the  same  time  he  tries 
to  control  the  situation  and  lead  up  to  the  desired  point.  The 
more  thoroughly  he  understands  the  conditions  in  the  pros- 
pect's office,  the  greater  is  the  impression.  The  cash-register 
company  especially  warns  its  salesman  against  so-called  **  shot- 
gun" seUing  points,  that  is,  a  large  number  of  little  points 
f[\mg  broadcast  at  the  prospect.  It  is  better  to  concentrate, 
to  take  up  the  various  transactions  the  prospect  has  with  his 
customers,  find  how  he  handles  them  and  show  him  their  weak 
points.  No  chain  is  stronger  than  its  weakest  link,  and  if  there 
is  a  weak  link  in  the  merchant's  method  he  should  know  it. 
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When  calling  on  a  merchant  for  the  first  time,  the  salesman 
endeavors,  in  advance,  to  learn  the  name  and  to  see  the 
system  used,  learning  this  by  observation  or  by  purchasing 
some  small  article.  He  then  introduces  himself  by  asking, 
"Is  this  Mr.  M?*'  and  then  saying:  **Mr.  M.,  my  name  is 
F.  I  represent  the  Dash  Cash  Register  Company.'*  He  then 
makes  the  statement  that  he  has  called  to  interest  the  mer- 
chant in  a  system  that  will  increase  his  profits  and  save  him 
money.  The  average  merchant  wiU,  at  this  point,  say  that 
he  has  a  good  system,  etc.  This  answer  is  to  be  expected;  for 
if  a  man  did  not  think  he  had  a  good  system  some  changes 
would  have  been  made.  The  salesman  admits  that  he  does 
not  know  all  the  points  of  the  present  system,  but  he  asks  if 
there  should  be  a  weak  point  and  he  should  find  it,  if  the  mer- 
chant would  not  be  interested  in  knowing  it  before  some  one 
else  finds  it  and  makes  improper  use  of  the  knowledge.  This 
usually  brings  an  affirmative  answer.  The  salesman's  position 
is  then  like  that  of  a  doctor;  before  he  can  prescribe  he  must 
first  ask  questions  and  analyze. 


THB    ANALYSIS    CANVASS 

30.  Casli  Sales. — "How  do  you  take  care  of  cash  sales?" 
is  a  good  opening  question.  The  answer  will  often  be  that  the 
merchant  has  an  open  cash  drawer  and  that  as  sales  are  made 
clerks  place  the  money  in  the  drawer  and  make  a  record  on 
a  piece  of  paper.  The  salesman  suggests  that  there  is  no  way 
of  enforcing  a  record  and  asks  if  the  cash  always  balances  and 
if  clerks  do  not  forget  to  write  the  amounts  down,  causing  the 
cash  to  overrun  the  record  at  times.  The  question  is  an 
impressive  one  because  the  fault  referred  to  is  common.  The 
principal  thing  in  the  approach  is  to  bring  the  merchant  to 
a  realization  that  the  system  he  is  using  really  provides  him  no 
protection  against  mistakes  and  dishonesty,  and  that  he  can- 
not begin  too  soon  to  strengthen  the  weak  link  in  his  method. 
So  the  salesman  argues  as  follows: 

Mr.  Merchant,  with  your  system  of  taking  care  of  cash  sales 
there  is  absolutely  no  way  of  knowing  whether  or  not  you  get 
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money  that  belongs  to  you.  To  make  it  plainer,  if  a 
BT  enters  your  store,  makes  a  purchase  amounting  to 
hands  the  clerk  a  50-cent  piece  and  two  25-cent  pieces 
)  you  enforce  a  record  of  that  dollar?  If  the  clerk 
could  he  not  put  75  cents  in  the  drawer  and  keep 
s,  put  50  cents  in  the  drawer  and  keep  50  cents,  put 
s  in  the  drawer  and  keep  75  cents,  or  even  keep  the 
lollar? 

rill  take  it  for  granted  that  all  your  clerks  are  honest;  if 
1  not  think  so  you  would  not  have  them,  but,  on  the 
land,  no  one  but  themselves  knows  whether  they  are 
You  are  staking  your  money  daily  against  an  uncer- 
and  now  is  the  time  for  you  to  decide  whether  it  is  fair 
od  business  policy.  If  your  clerks  are  honest  then,  by 
ins,  investigate  a  system  that  will  keep  them  honest, 
e  now  really  making  it  convenient  for  them  to  be  dis- 


credit Sales. — When  the  merchant  is  asked,  "How 
1  enforce  a  record  of  goods  sold  on  credit?"  the 
usually  is  that  the  customer's  name  and  the  items  bought 
ered  in  a  blotter,  day  book,  or  duplicate  book.  To 
is  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  is  not  enforcing  a  record 
sman  can  repeat,  "I  asked  you,  'How  do  you  enforce  a 
jf  goods  sold  on  credit?' "  The  average  merchant  rcal- 
it  this  all-important  matter  is  passed  lightly  every 
t  only  by  himself  but  by  forgetful  clerks.  In  all  proba- 
le  greater  part  of  his  losses  are  made  up  of  goods  sold  on 
mt  which  are  not  charged.  The  salesman  then  calls  his 
)n  to  the  dangers  of  the  old-fashioned  blotter  or  day 
A  customer  gives  an  order  for  several  items,  which  the 
ithers  on  the  counter  intending  to  list  them  in  the  charge 
imediately.  Another  customer  enters  and  wishes  to  be 
on  at  once,  or  in  some  other  way  the  clerk's  attention  is 
ed;  possibly  some  other  clerk  is  using  the  book.  When 
t  clerk  finally  gels  to  the  book  he  is  very  likely  to  forget 
norc  of  the  items;  in  numerous  instances  the  whole  trans- 
s  forgotten,  or  the  goods  arc  charged  to  the  wrong  person. 
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To  call  attention  to  the  importance  of  adopting  a  system 
that  will  enforce  a  record  of  all  credit  sales,  the  salesman  will 
suppose  that  charges  amounting  to  $1  are  forgotten  in  a  day. 
The  profit  on  this  $1  may  be  10  per  cent.  net.  The  other 
90  per  cent,  or  90  cents  goes  to  pay  for  the  goods,  rent,  Ught, 
heat,  derk  hire,  etc.  On  this  basis  of  lO-per-cent.  profit,  the 
merchant  in  losing  $1  has  lost  all  that  he  will  make  on  the  next 
$10  worth  of  merchandise  sold.  The  cash  register  will  guar- 
antee that  all  goods  sold  on  credit  will  be  charged. 

32.  Money  Received  on  Account. — **How  do  you 
enforce  a  record  of  money  received  on  account?'*  is  the  sales- 
man's next  question.  The  merchant  knows  he  does  not  enforce  a 
record  and  usually  admits  it.  What  wotdd  stop  a  clerk  from 
giving  a  customer  credit  and  pocketing  the  money  ?  What  would 
stop  a  derk  from  giving  the  wrong  customer  credit?  What 
would  stop  a  clerk  from  putting  money  in  drawer  and  forgetting 
to  give  anybody  credit?  In  the  last  two  instances  a  good  cus- 
tomer's trade  is  endangered.  The  salesman  is  representing  a 
sjTstem  that  will  put  a  stop  to  all  these  leaks.  Will  the  merchant 
go  with  the  salesman  to  the  ofiice  to  look  at  the  system?  It 
costs  him  nothing  and  places  him  under  no  obligation  to  buy. 

33.  Money  Paid  Out. — Then  comes  the  question,  "How 
do  you  enforce  a  record  of  money  paid  out  ? "  The  answer  will 
probably  be  that  the  clerk  writes  on  the  blotter  the  date,  the 
amount,  and  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  the  money  is 
paid.  The  salesman  can  ask  if  it  is  not  easily  possible  to  pay 
out  money  and  forget  to  make  a  record;  there  being  no  record, 
the  amount  may  be  paid  again. 

34.  Makingr  Change. — Finally,  the  question  is  asked, 
'*  What  do  you  do  when  a  coin  or  bill  is  changed  as  an  accommo- 
dation? Have  you  any  check  on  the  transaction  to  guard 
against  giving  out  too  much  change?"  Unless  the  merchant 
nses  a  cash  register,  he  must  admit  that  he  has  no  check. 

35.  The  salesman  has  now  covered  the  five  transactions  a 
merchant  has  with  his  customers:  Cash  sales,  credit  sales, 
received-on-account  transactions,  paid-out  money,  and  change. 
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If  he  has  thus  far  done  his  work  well  the  salesman  has  shown 
the  merchant  the  weaknesses  of  the  system  he  is  using  and  has 
made  an  appointment  for  a  demonstration  to  prove  to  him 
that  losses  can  be  prevented.  Every  day  that  the  merchant 
does  business  without  an  improved  cash-register  system  he  is 
paying  for  it  in  losses,  and  still  he  has  no  machine.  It  is 
important  that  he  investigate  immediately. 


DBMONSTRATING  THE  MACHIKB 

36«  ArrtLnging  for  Demonstration.— The  cash-regis- 
ter company,  with  good  reason,  lays  great  stress  on  the  demon- 
stration. Everything  in  the  preliminary  canvass  is  intended 
to  lead  up  to  the  demonstration,  and  usually  victory  is  in  sight 
when  the  customer  expresses  his  willingness  to  see  the  cash- 
register  system  demonstrated. 

37.  Place  for  Demonstration* — It  is  possible  in  some 
cases,  particularly  if  the  salesman  is  working  near  his  oflBice  or 
has  a  carriage  or  automobile,  to  induce  a  merchant  to  lay  aside 
his  duties  and  go  at  once  to  the  office  for  a  demonstration.  If 
he  will  not  do  this,  he  may  consent  to  have  a  machine  brought 
to  his  store  at  once.  In  the  latter  case,  salesmen  should  judge 
about  what  machine  the  merchant  needs,  or  what  he  can  afford, 
and  make  the  demonstration  in  the  store  as  best  he  can.  In 
the  merchant's  store,  however,  the  salesman  is  hampered  by 
frequent  interruptions  of  customers  and  clerks.  Though  the 
presence  of  the  machine  in  the  merchant's  store  is  favorable,  as 
the  average  storekeeper  is  considering  the  purchase  seriously 
when  he  allows  the  salesman  to  go  that  far,  the  disadvantages 
offset  some  of  the  advantages.  The  best  place  for  a  demon- 
stration is  in  the  office  of  the  cash-register  company.  Here 
the  salesman  has  a  complete  line  of  machines.  .  If  one  does  not 
meet  with  the  approval  of  the  prospect,  on  account  of  price 
or  for  some  other  reason,  another  machine  can  be  shown  imme- 
diately. Office  records  are  available,  when  needed,  and  there 
is  always  a  complete  line  of  demonstration  supplies,  advertising 
matter,  etc.,  on  hand. 
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38«  Demonstration  rooms  are  usually  small  and  have  no 
pictures  on  the  walls  or  anjrthing  in  sight  that  would  tend  to 
distract  attention.  They  are  usually  painted  in  dark  colors, 
showing  the  register  up  in  great  contrast  when  a  light  is  directly 
above  it.  One  large  cash-register  company  reasoned  that  a 
great  many  sales  were  lost  because  merchants  who  called  at 
the  sales  oflBces  were  under  a  nervous  strain,  did  not  fed  at 
home,  and  consequently  did  not  understand  all  the  salesman 
explained  to  them.  To  overcome  this  feeling  a  model,  or 
miniature,  store  was  devised.  This  room  was  necessarily  of 
small  dimensions  but  large  enough  to  look  like  a  store.  In  the 
large  dty  offices  of  this  company  most  of  the  standard  lines  of 
trade,  such  as  groceries,  meat  markets,  haberdasheries,  hardware 
stores,  and  even  saloons,  were  represented.  In  the  smaller 
cities,  the  model  store  was  usually  a  combination  of  grocery 
and  meat  market.  This  store  was  fitted  up  on  one  side  with  a 
back  counter,  and  wall  shelves  running  up  probably  8  or  10 
feet.  Shelves  were  well  stocked  with  cans  of  peas,  com,  beans, 
bottles  of  olives,  pickles,  and  ntmierous  other  articles  usually 
seen  in  a  grocery  store.  The  market  side  contained  wrapped 
dimimy  hams,  bacon,  different  size  pails  of  lard,  and  placards 
advertising  different  brands  of  goods.  Meat  was  well  repre- 
sented by  accurately  colored  paintings  on  soft  wood  of  the  size 
and  shape  of  cuts.  The  stock  was  usually  put  in  by  different 
concerns  free  of  charge  in  consideration  of  the  advertising  they 
received  by  their  goods  being  handled  in  the  demonstration. 
The  front  cotmter  was  as  high  as  the  average  counter  seen  in  a 
store,  contained  drawers  for  supplies,  and  an  old-fashioned 
cash  drawer.  On  top  of  this  counter  was  the  machine  to  be 
demonstrated.  Usually  two  chairs  and  necessary  lights  com- 
pleted the  equipment.  In  this  miniature  store  the  real  fight 
for  the  order  was  usually  made. 

39.     Keeplngr  Up  Interest  in  Demonstration. — The 

sooner  the  demonstration  is  made  the  better.  However,  if 
the  salesman  has  to  content  himself  with  arranging  for  a  demon- 
stration to  take  place  a  week  later  than  the  interview,  he  should 
keep  the  interest  of  the  prospect  alive  by  sending  him  bits  of 
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ing  matter  every  day  or  so.  A  short  letter, 
ay  before  or  on  the  moming  of  appointment, 
)  the  engagement  and  stating  that  the  sales- 
e  office  to  meet  him,  as  agreed,  serves  as  a 
d  usually  biings  the  prospect.  Few  mer- 
n^tely  allow  a  salesman  to  unnecessarily 
d  if  the  appointment  was  not  made  in  good 
ly  communicate  with  the  salesman  by  tele- 
!,  advising  him  not  to  call. 

ng  tlie  Merits    of   the    Cash-Reglster 

the  demonstration  takes  place,  the  sales- 
lat  the  register  he  wishes  to  sell  is  properly 
sero)  and  that  all  necessary  demonstration 
or  proper  places.  But  on  the  arrival  of  the 
man  should  not  immediately  plunge  into  the 
ash-register  system.  He  should  first  briefly 
covered  in  the  approach,  so  as  to  bring  the 
frame  of  mind  he  was  in  when  he  consented 
on.  Then  the  weak  points  of  the  merchant's 
lin  been  brought  to  his  attention,  he  should 
I  idea  of  the  different  types  of  cash  registers 
e  time  available.  The  salesman  should  first 
5t  machine,  then  the  first  improvement  to  it, 
3  so  that  the  prospect  will  understand  the 
i  way,  he  should  go  from  madiine  to  machine 
le  machine  and  system  that  he  has  decided 
Lfestment  for  the  prospect,  and  he  should  tell 
Jiine  should  be  in  a  private  room,  preferably 
iirbance, 

demonstration  the  salesman  must  be  careful 
ise  simple  terms,  and  to  guard  against  being 
[e  must  take  it  for  granted  that  the  mer- 
utely  nothing  about  a  cash-register  system, 
st  explain  things  so  simply  that  when  he 
;ct  will  feel  that  he  is  as  familiar  with  the 
lachine  and  system  as  if  he  had  been  using 
Many  sales  of  devices  of  this  kind  have 
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been  lost  because  the  salesman  rushed  &oni  one  poi 
another,  assuming  that  the  prospect  understood  thorougM 
subject  passed.  The  prospect  does  not  wish  to  appear 
and  will  often  nod  his  head  and  say  "yes"  when  he  reall; 
not  see  the  point.  But  at  the  end  of  the  demonstration  h 
object  to  buying.  He  may  not  be  able  himself  to  tell  jusi 
particular  point  is  keeping  him  fixmi  buying,  but  some 
along  in  the  demonstration  the  salesman  said  somethinj 
he  did  not  understand,  or  doubted,  and  for  that  reason  1 
put  off  buying  until  some  future  time. 

The  mere  fact  that  a  salesman  knows  his  machine  and  s 
thOToughly  is  nothing  unless  he  is  able  to  explain  clear! 
must  not  be  assumed  that  the  prospect  already  under 
certain  things.  If  he  did,  he  probably  would  have  boL 
machine  long  before.  The  demonstration  should  be  st 
vincing  that  the  sale  is  easily  closed.  In  fact,  the  sale  ! 
be  closed  all  along  the  line.  If  the  prospect  has  been  pr 
prepared  before  the  demonstration,  he  ts  at  the  demonst 
to  see  if  the  system  the  salesman  has  been  talking  aboi 
really  accomplish  certain  things,  namely,  stop  mistake 
save  money.  If  it  will,  he  wants  it.  It  is  tremen( 
important  for  the  salesman,  to  proceed  deliberately 
convince  him  on  one  point  before  the  next  is  touctu 

41.  After  the  salesman  has  assured  the  prospect  that 
the  machines  he  had  seen  the  model  in  the  miniature  si 
the  one  best  adapted  to  the  prospect's  particular  requirer 
the  mechanical  workings  of  the  register  are  taken  up  ant 
feature  pertaining  to  the  system  is  explained.  The  pros| 
shown  how  to  ring  up  a  cash  sale,  how  to  record  char^  or 
sale,  and  has  the  difference  between  the  two  operations  c 
pointed  out.  Then  he  is  shown'  how  money  received  on  ac 
is  recorded,  how  a  paid-out  transaction  is  taken  care  of,  ani 
to  open  the  drawer  to  make  change.  The  salesman  show 
where  to  find  the  addition  or  total  of  all  money  received. 
he  has  received  this  preliminary  information,  the  prosp 
ready  to  receive  the  proof  of  how  this  machine,  combine( 
certain  methods  and  forms,  will  increase  his  profits. 
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After  the  first  few  explanations  are  made  by  the  salesman  the 
merchant  is  tactfttUy  prevailed  on  to  perform  all  the  other  reg- 
istrations. In  doing  this  his  attention  is  entirely  taken  up  by 
the  register;  it  is  new  to  him  and  he  has  no  opportunity  to  think 
of  or  to  see  anything  but  the  object  before  him.  The  company 
that  originated  this  plan  finds  that  it  makes  a  considerable 
difference  in  sales.  Many  prospects  that  call  at  the  cash-ro- 
ister oflBices  do  so  through  curiosity  or  to  make  good  their 
promise  to  call,  although  not  much  interested.  The  fact  that 
they  do  the  registering  themselves  kindles  an  interest  that 
usually  ripens  into  a  desire  to  buy  then  or  later.  When  the 
prospect  is  registering,  three  of  his  five  senses — sight,  hearing, 
and  touch — are  at  work,  giving  him  no  opportimity  to  miss 
any  of  the  points  brought  out  on  the  machine. 

42.  The  most  effective  stage  of  the  demonstration  comes 
when  the  stock  of  the  miniature  store  is  brought  into  play.  The 
salesman  and  prospect  have  before  them  an  up-to-date  cash 
register;  store  shelves  containing  labeled  cans,  boxes,  packages, 
etc.;  money  to  record;  an  old-style  cash  drawer,  used  for  com- 
parison; improved  charge  books,  receipts,  paid-out  blanks,  and 
all  other  supplies  necessary. 

The  salesman  first  steps  behind  the  counter  to  act  as  clerk; 
the  merchant  acts  as  customer.  The  customer  orders  a  can  of 
com  and  other  articles  amounting  to  something  like  $1.  The 
goods  are  placed  on  the  counter  and  a  record  is  made  on  the 
register.  After  this  has  been  done,  the  demonstration  is  stopped 
to  show  the  prospect  how  completely  the  transaction  has  been 
taken  care  of.  The  next  step  is  to  make  the  same  transaction, 
using  the  common  cash  drawer — the  merchant's  present 
method.  The  comparison  brings  to  the  prospect  the  realiza- 
tion of  how  tmprotected  he  is  arid  brings  home  the  fact  that  he 
is  behind  the  times,  without  compelling  the  salesman  to  tell 
him  that  in  plain  words.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  some 
prospects  are  so  well  prepared  for  demonstration  that  the  order 
is  secured  after  this  first  sale  is  recorded.  If  the  salesman  has 
made  the  statement  that  he  can  furnish  a  system  that  will 
positively  guarantee  the  merchant  every  cent  coming  over  his 
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counters  and  prospect  has  said:  **If  you  can  do  that  I  will 
buy  it  no  n:iatter  what  the  cost  may  be,"  the  chances  are  that 
the  order  can  be  dosed  at  this  stage.  But  in  most  cases  it  is 
better  to  continue  the  demonstration  before  trying  for  the 
dose. 

From  this  point  the  prospect  acts  as  merchant  and  does  the 
recording.  Numerous  cash  sales  are  made.  Then  a  credit 
sale  is  taken  care  of  on  the  machine,  and  this  is  followed  by 
the  same  transaction  as  the  merchant  does  it  in  his  store,  by 
the  use  of  a  day  book  or  blotter.  The  prospect  again  realizes 
his  chances  of  losing  money  through  crude  btisiness  methods. 
Then  money  received  on  accoimt,  money  paid  out,  and  change 
transactions  are  recorded  and  the  comparison  made. 

43.  All  through  the  demonstration  the  merchant  has 
probably  been  asking  questions  and  objecting  to  first  one  thing 
and  then  another.  As  these  objections  come  up,  the  salesman 
satisfies  him,  so  that  when  all  has  been  said  and  done  he  cannot 
say  that  the  system  has  one  vulnerable  spot.  Perhaps  there  is 
some  particular  condition  in  his  business  not  common  to  others. 
If  so,  salesman  should  devise  a  spedal  method  that  will  satis- 
factorily cover  the  point.  These  spedal  conditions  often  arise, 
and  the  correct  handling  of  them  frequently  doses  a  sale.  The 
last  thing  to  be  done  on  the  register  is  to  show  the  prospect  the 
results  obtained.  The  register  is  balanced  and  the  day's  record 
is  entered  in  the  statement  book.  This  usually  deeply  impresses 
the  prospect,  because  usually  it  is  the  first  time  he  has  seen  a 
day's  work  properly  taken  care  of  and  a  permanent  record  made. 


CLOSING    THE    SALE 

44.  The  final  step  is,  as  an  attorney  would  say,  to  sum  up 
the  case.  The  salesman  then  says:  *'Mr.  M.,  it  isn't  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  you  can  afford  a  cash  register  or  not;  it  is  a 
question  whether  or  not  you  can  afford  to  be  without  it." 
When  the  salesman  feds  that  he  has  convinced  the  prospect 
but  the  prospect  does  not  say  **Yes,"  many  sales  are  finally 
dosed  by  asldng,  **Mr.  M.,  what  finish  do  you  like?"     If  the 
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prospect  replies,  **I  like  the  dark  color/*  it  is  good  evidence 
that  he  is  sold  without  sajdng  so  outright.  After  a  few  remarks 
on  minor  details,  the  next  step  is  to  produce  the  order  for  sig- 
nature, at  which  time  the  terms  of  sale  are  explained  concisely. 
Most  registers  are  bought  on  the  monthly  payment  basis. 


SELLING    OFFICE    EQUIPMENT 


PREIilMINARY  WORK 


PREPARATION    OF    SAL.E8MAN 

45.  There  are  good  opportunities  for  live  salesmen  in  the 
selling  of  modem  ofi&ce  equipment,  particularly  for  men  that 
have  a  knowledge  of  general  business  practice  and  appreciate 
the  real  value  of  the  right  kind  of  office  equipment.  The  work 
of  such  a  salesman  will  be  constructive,  for  he  will  be  obliged 
to  size  up  a  prospect's  office  and  then  recommend  certain  filing 
equipment  to  facilitate  some  routine.  The  application  of  a 
person  for  a  position  with  a  large  office-eqtdpment  concern  is 
usually  referred  to  the  manager  of  the  educational  department. 
This  manager  is  a  seasoned  salesman,  with  a  definite  knowledge 
of  every  department  of  the  business  and  the  added  ability  to 
teach  what  he  knows  to  others.  If  the  application  makes  a 
favorable  impression,  an  interview  will  be  sought;  if  the  candi- 
date then  makes  a  favorable  impression,  he  is  called  to  the 
home  office  of  the  company.  Here  he  takes  the  educational 
course,  about  3  weeks  in  a  typical  class  room  with  blackboard, 
desks,  and  all  the  familiar  paraphernalia.  Besides  lectures  by 
the  educational  manager,  he  is  brought  into  contact  with  the 
general  sales  manager,  secretary,  advertising  manager,  system- 
department  manager,  and  others  that  are  vitally  interested  in 
the  selling  end  of  the  business.  After  being  fully  instructed 
in  the  selling  policies,  and  in  the  various  manufacturing  details 
that  it  is  necessary  to  know,  the  salesman  is  eqtdpped  with 
order  book,  catalogs,  various  samples,  and  other  necessary  data, 
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and  started  out  on  his  territory.  What  the  territory  will  be 
depends  upon  whether  a  traveling  job  is  assigned  or  a  certain 
part  of  a  large  city  is  laid  out  for  the  new  salesman's  activities. 


FINDING    THB    PB08PECT8 

46.  Canvass  of  Business  Houses. — ^The  first  question 
of  the  salesman  of  office  equipment  when  he  has  had  his  terri- 
tory laid  out,  is  **Where  shall  I  call;  how  shall  I  begin?*'  If 
he  has  received  no  heritage  of  prospects,  or  list  of  possible 
prospects  from  his  predecessor,  he  must  pick  out  the  most 
likely  looking  street  or  building  in  his  territory  and  call  at  every 
business  house  or  office  in  a  consecutive,  systematic  way. 
This  source  of  prospects  is  never  exhausted.  The  real  possi- 
bilities are  well  illustrated  by  the  experience  of  one  salesman. 
He  says  that  during  one  summer  he  was  told  in  most  of  the 
oflBces  where  he  called  that  the  man  for  him  to  see  was  on  his 
vacation  or  was  too  busy.  After  he,  as  he  thought,  had  cov- 
ered his  territory  thoroughly  and  seemed  to  have  made  no 
headway,  he  became  somewhat  discouraged  and  sought  a 
change  of  territory.  Some  time  later,  though,  he  went  back  to 
that  territory  which  he  had  believed  was  worked  out  and  found 
the  same  manager  in  charge  but  with  a  corps  of  new,  enthusi- 
astic salesmen.  Things  looked  prosperous  and  the  manager 
said  that  business  was  better  than  ever.  The  change  was  due, 
the  manager  said,  to  the  fact  that  they  were  working  things 
considerably  closer,  were  using  fine-tooth  comb  methods,  so  to 
speak.  He  said  to  the  salesman:  '*When  you  were  here,  you 
know,  we  did  not  dream  that  we  could  sell  to  people  like  that 
little  dyeing  and  cleaning  store  across  the  street.  But  just  a 
few  weeks  ago  we  sold  a  complete  system  there,  the  sale  amoimt- 
ing  to  something  like  $112." 

47.  At  this  later  day  the  selling  arguments  of  the  manu- 
facturer have  been  standardized  and  printed  and  the  salesmen 
are  required  to  become  familiar  with  them.  It  is  no  longer 
possible  for  a  prospect  to  receive  a  certain  line  of  argument 
by  one  salesman  and  later  on  get  an  entirely  different  talk  on 
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nt  by  another  salesman.  No  longer  do  the  shrewd 
)mer  the  maniofacturer's  salesmen  by  comparing 
its  made  by  different  men.  At  the  time  of  the 
rst  experience  in  the  city  referred  to,  each  salesman 
tmst  have  more  territory  if  he  was  to  earn  a  living. 
are  more  men  in  that  territory  than  before,  each 
territory,  and  each  is  earning  a  substantial  income. 
ice  in  that  territory  is  typical  of  situations  else- 
itories  are  being  reduced,  more  men  are  employed, 
unit  is  forced  to  produce  more  than  ever  before. 

ilianiee  of  Prospects  by  Salesmen.— Salesmen 

similar  lines  can  be  of  invaluable  assistance  to  each 
will  only  invest  a  little  time  in  each  other's  welfare. 
3eing  carried  out  in  a  number  of  cities  by  means  of 
\Ty  clubs.  These  dubs  are  doing  for  thousands  of 
t  what  ought  to  be  done,  enabling  them  to  help 
st  business.  In  making  up  a  rotary  club  one  man 
som  each  industry;  for  instance,  one  filing-device 
pewriter  man,  one  stationery  man.  These  men 
>  each  other  secure  business;  they  refer  prospects 
*,  and  cooperate  in  other  ways.  The  idea  is  funda- 
ht  and  thoroughly  in  line  with  modem  business 
Te  such  salesmen  work  in  the  same  cdty,  they  fre- 
h  together  and  thus  make  it  convenient  to  exchange 

ot  a  rotary  club  in  every  city,  but  this  need  not 
progress  of  the  idea  in  all  cities.  Any  man  that 
vices  ought  to  feel  free  to  go  to  his  fellow  salesman 
[iter,  blank  book,  loose  leaf,  or  other  lines,  and  say: 
B.,  I  can  tell  you  of  something  now  and  then  as  I 
mation  in  my  calls.  You  can  do  the  same  for  Toe. 
0  help  each  other." 

raveling  salesman  has  among  his  friends  five  or  six 
;  that  are  related  to  his  hne.  He  keeps  them 
ut  prospective  deals  that  he  Icams  of  and  that  ought 
lem.  Sometimes  he  goes  out  of  his  way  to  have  a 
until  his  friend  can  get  to  the  scene  of  action.     This 
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little  investment  of  time  and  fellowaiiip  pays  excellent  dividends 
in  the  business  he  secures  through  the  cooperation  of  these 
other  men.  In  addition  to  giving  each  other  tips  on  prospects 
and  other  helpful  information,  it  is  an  excellent  plan  for  sales- 
men in  different  lines  to  inform  one  another  about  the  charac- 
teristics and  personal  traits  of  prospects. 

• 

49.  Kesult  of  Advertising. — ^An  aggressive  office- 
equipment  concern  will  be  able  to  send  its  salesmen  many 
prospects  obtained  through  advertising.  As  these  inquiries 
usually  come  from  persons  with  well-defined  needs  or  from 
those  that  have  been  well  impressed  by  something  in  the 
advertising,  their  value  is  high. 


FOLLOWING    UP    PROSPECTS 

50.  An  office-eqtiipment  salesman,  who  was  well  recom- 
mended as  a  producer,  at  the  end  of  two  weeks  had  tiuned  up 
nothing  but  prospects.  He  seemed  to  know  the  line  well,  and 
he  had  a  good  record  in  former  positions,  but  somehow,  in  his 
new  work,  he  had  failed  to  make  sales.  When  his  manager  told 
him  that  he  would  have  to  change  his  methods,  he  asked  if  he 
might  have  some  folders  to  mail  to  a  few  people  that  were  con- 
sidering placing  an  order.  These  he  mailed  every  night  after 
calling  hours.  Business  at  once  picked  up,  but  he  kept  his 
plan  going,  mailing  folders  in  the  afternoon  to  the  people  on 
whom  he  had  called  in  the  morning.  If  he  had  talked  to  a 
prospect  on  the  advantage  of  solid-oak  filing  cabinets  in  an 
ordinary  fire,  he  would  mail  a  strong  folder  on  the  subject. 
The  prospect  got  the  well-prepared  circular  while  the  subject 
was  fresh. 

This  plan  worked  so  well  that  other  men  tried  it.  The 
manager  of  that  branch  office  was  so  impressed  with  it  that  he 
wrote  to  the  manufactiu^er  of  the  goods  with  the  result  that  the 
advertising  department  agreed  to  do  regular  circularizing  if 
names  were  furnished.  Thereafter  each  salesman  made  out 
his  list  and  sent  it  in.  Circular  matter  was  started  at  once  and 
was  sent  for  8  months,  a  new  piece  every  3  weeks.     Not  only 
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spects  converted  into  users,  but  many  people  (good 
ken  from  telephone  books)  that  had  shown  no  previous 
vexe  interested  in  some  device  and  ultimately  became 
s.  Convincing  folders  proved  to  be  just  what  was 
)r  missionary  work.     No  man  will  receive  six  or  seven 

matter  from  the  same  firm  without  being  impressed. 
n  he  finds  a  return  card  addressed  to  the  manufac- 
;presentative  right  in  his  own  town,  he  will  respond 

later,  if  he  has  any  use  at  all  for  the  goods  or  service 


THE    APPROACH 

rhe  office-equipment  salesman  must  learn  to  size  up 
tion  when  he  enters  an  office.  Should  he  see  a  boy 
his  energies  over  an  old-fashioned  letter  press  it  will 
ler  for  him  to  surest  a  roller  copier,  which  is  easily 
by  a  stenographer.     If  two  or  three  clerks  are  observed 

0  get  at  a  book  ledger,  the  salesman  may  sui^est  a 
er  at  which  several  clerks  may  work  at  one  time, 
irious  kinds  of  equipment  put  out  by  large  manufac- 
brd  enough  variety  for  the  observant  salesman  to  be 
uggest  something  that  can  be  used  to  advantage  in 
ice.  So  no  office-equipment  salesman  is  justified  in 
an  office  and  saying:     "I  am  William  Brown  of  the 

&  Erbe  Manufacturing  Company.  We  make  filing 
Do  you  need  anything  in  our  line  today?"  He 
more  specific.  If,  for  instance,  he  has  entered  the 
i  manufacturing  establishment  and  has  been  referred 
rchasing  agent,  he  may  say,  "Mr.  M.,  I  want  3  min- 
nir  time  while  I  am  here  to  show  you  a  handy  '  Y  and 

1  for  keeping  quotations  on  file.  Tliis  system  enables 
lake  comparisons  readily  and  to  buy  at  best  prices 
There's  one  card  for  each  item;  prices  and  terms  go 
iting  out  the  place),  and  cards  are  filed  behind  sub- 
es — Iron,  Steel,  Wire,  Belts,  etc.  The  system  can 
p  easily  by  a  clerk,  and  by  using  it,  important  money- 
:cords   are   always   available    for  reference   by   you 

you  need  them. 


•^ 
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Even  if  that  suggestion  does  not  interest  the  purchasing 
agent,  he  will  see  that  the  salesman  is  a  thinker  and  far  above 
the  connnon  variety  of  salesmen  who  greet  him  tiresomely  with 
"Anything  in  my  line  today?"  If  he  doesn't  want  the  quota- 
tion system  he  may  want  something  else.  The  good  salesman 
will  take  a  new  suggestion  to  a  prospect  of  that  dass  almost 
every  time  he  calls.  In  time  he  will  train  the  purchasing  agent 
to  feel,  **Well,  here's  that  *Y  and  E'  man  again;  he  will  have 
some  new  idea  that  I  may  be  able  to  use.  He  alwa5rs  has 
something  new,  so  I  will  listen  to  him." 

52.  There  are  many  typewriter  men,  filing-device  men, 
adding  nfiachine  men,  and  others  whose  approach  is  like,  "Can't 
I  sell  you  a  vertical  filing  system  today;  whole  thing  complete, 
fouT-drawgr  cabinet,  eighty  guides,  and  one  thousand  folders, 
$45  ? "  or  "  Let  me  put  in  my  tjrpewriter.  Try  it.  If  you  don't 
like  it  I  wiU  take  it  out  next  week."  It  is  easier  to  interest  a 
man  in  something  he  knows  about,  his  own  business,  than  a 
new  subject,  the  salesman's  business.  The  salesman  of  office 
devices  should  therefore  proceed  from  the  known  to  the 
tmknown,  and  the  best  way  to  do  this  is  to  begin  with  appeals 
to  the  btisiness  man's  needs.  Such  questions  as,  **  Do  you  ever 
have  trouble  finding  copies  of  your  letters?"  ''Caa  you  get  the 
entire  correspondence  record  of  one  man  in  a  few  seconds?" 
go  deep  into  the  affairs  of  the  office. 


OFFICE-KQUIPMBNT   SAIjBS   ARGUMENT 


GROWTH    OF    INDUSTRY 

63.  Years  ago,  when  the  business  of  making  and  selling 
eqiiipment  for  handling  office  routine  originated,  the  promoters 
found  a  small  ready  market  for  their  wares  among  the  people 
that  naturally  are  willing  and  even  eager  to  try  out  almost  any 
new  contrivance.  The  limit  of  this  kind  of  selling  was  soon 
reached.  The  people  that  could  be  induced  to  buy  on  this  basis 
were  soon  supplied;  all  the  curiosity  was  quickly  satisfied, 
and  the  business  waned.     Take  the  loose-leaf  book  business  for 
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example:  10  or  15  years  ago  people  did  not  know  about  loose- 
leaf  devices  as  they  do  now.  Manufactiirers  themselves  did 
not  realize  the  possibilities  of  the  line.  So,  when  a  salesman 
started  out  to  sell  ledgers  with  sheets  that  would  come  out,  he 
was  kept  btisy  explaining  how  the  loose-leaf  book  worked,  how 
it  was  made,  etc.  People  wanted  to  make  sure,  for  instance, 
that  the  sheets  would  not  run  away  and  hide.  They  wanted 
to  be  sure  that  the  binder  was  solid  and  strong;  that  as  many 
records  would  fit  in  the  available  space  in  loose-sheet  form  as  in 
bound-book  form.  In  a  word,  these  people  were  investigating 
a  new  contrivance,  something  just  fresh  from  the  inventor's 
shop,  as  it  were.  But  soon  other  manufacturers  began  to 
make  loose-leaf  books,  and  the  inevitable  competition  arose. 
Nearly  all  the  goods  offered  were  well  made,  solid,  of  good 
material,  and,  perhaps,  guaranteed,  so  that  the  customer  was 
puzzled  which  to  choose. 

SALE    OF    SERVICE 

54.  For  a  time,  consumers  continued  to  buy  because  they 
liked  the  salesman,  or  because  the  color  of  the  binder  appealed 
to  their  artistic  taste.  But  soon  salesmen  saw  that  the  busi- 
ness needed  a  powerful  bracer.  They  realized  that  the  key- 
note of  big  sales  must  be  found  in  the  need  of  the  prospective 
buyer.  So,  when  these  new-idea  men  went  out  to  sell  loose-leaf 
books  they  did  not  talk  about  the  make,  the  inventor,  etc.,  but 
laxmched  into  strong  selling  talk  about  how  the  loose-leaf  books 
would  enable  the  customer  to  handle  his  accounts  at  less  cost, 
how  they  could  help  him  in  posting,  making  statements,  etc. 
These  salesmen  looked  beyond  the  meager  confines  of  the 
mechanical  contrivance  and  went  over  into  the  wider  and 
more  fertile  fields  of  their  prospects'  needs.  These  they  con- 
centrated upon,  studied,  investigated,  and  inquired  about  at 
every  opportimity.  This  is  the  great  idea  in  the  selling  of 
ofi&ce  equipment:  diagnose  the  need  and  make  the  goods  fit; 
get  the  order  on  a  service  basis;  don't  merely  sell  goods,  but 
sell  service  first  and  the  goods  next.  Instead  of  talking  about 
the  goods  as  furniture,  instead  of  focusing  argimients  on  con- 
struction, kinds  of  wood,  etc.,  show  a  man  how  a  certain  com- 
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bination  of  cards,  guides,  folders,  and  cabinets  will  help  him  to  do 
obtain  things  that  must  be  done  in  his  office,  and  at  less  expense. 

55.  The  same  thing  can  be  said  about  many  other  lines  of 
office  equipment,  such  as  copying  devices,  adding  machines, 
billing  machines,  etc.  Today  even  the  electric-light  companies, 
instead  of  selling  mere  bulbs,  are  selling  light  service;  that  is 
the  point  of  contact  between  manufacturer  and  consumer. 
The  advertising  of  the  foremost  manufactiu'ers  of  this  class  of 
goods  is  strong  with  facts  about  light  in  all  its  phases.  The 
bulb  is  a  means  to  the  end  and  is  rightfully  treated  as  such. 

So  great  is  the  confidence  of  office-equipment  manufacturers 
in  the  potentiaUty  of  this  idea  that  departments  have  been 
created  to  collect  and  classify  system  data.  This  is  then  fur- 
nished in  small  instalments  to  the  salesman  imtil  the  whole 
force  is  permeated  with  the  system  plan  of  selling. 

The  home  offices  of  all  progressive  filing-device  companies 
contain  card  drawers  full  of  all  kinds  of  cards  and  guides. 
These  are  classified  by  businesses  so  that  when  Henry  Jones, 
salesman  in  Arizona,  writes  in  for  system  helps  to  aid  him  in 
closing  a  land-office  order,  for  instance,  he  gets  in  retirni  a  lot 
of  forms  and  descriptions  of  cards  that  have  been  sold  to  sim- 
ilar lines  of  business  and  these  help  him  decidedly  in  getting 
his  particular  order.  The  one  strong  feature  of  all  this  system 
business  is  that  the  material  sent  out  to  the  constimer  is  prac- 
tical. Usually  the  forms  are  taken  from  actual  orders  as  they 
pass  through  the  factory,  so  that  when  the  prospect  gets  a  speci- 
men form  he  can  be  reasonably  sture  that  it  is  actually  being 
used  by  some  one  else. 

5  6.  Every  office  needs  files.  The  office-equipment  man 
can  sell  files  when  he  can  sell  nothing  else.  To  the  man  using 
the  old-style  loose-sheet  system,  the  vertical  file,  with  its  neat 
folders  accurately  indexed  behind  guides,  either  by  name,  num- 
ber, or  location,  might  appeal.  If  not,  he  may  be  interested  in 
the  arch  files  with  their  strong  steel  arches,  which  lock  together 
and  hold  all  papers  with  absolute  security  but  permit  any  paper 
to  be  instantly  removed  when  necessary.  Such  a  prospect 
must  have  pointed  out  to  him  the  disadvantages  of  his  present 
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system  when  letters  are  not  indexed  as  they  should  be;  how  he 
is  wasting  time  finding  letters  that  ought  to  be  filed  in  the  first 
place  so  he  can  easily  find  them  in  the  right  place. 


CULSSIFICATION    OF    SYSTEMS 

57*  With  a  complete  line,  it  is  not  easy,  with  no  time  for 
preparation  before  each  call,  to  present  to  the  prospect  just  the 
equipment  he  may  need.  So  the  large  concerns  have  carefully 
classified  their  filing  equipment.  The  classification  of  one  large 
company  is  as  follows:  (1)  Correspondence  and  order  filing, 
(2)  voucher  and  bill  filing,  (3)  stock  records,  (4)  cost  keeping, 
(5)  purchasing  and  catalog  filing,  (6)  sales  and  follow-up 
records,  (7)  credit  ledger,  (8)  card  ledger. 

Each  system  has  been  carefully  investigated  and  laid  out  by 
a  system  department,  which  department  is  a  powerful  support 
to  the  sales  force.  Each  system  is  shown  with  all  cabinet 
equipment  and  supplies  on  all  the  various  branch  sales  floors. 
The  sales  force  is  coached  as  to  the  selling  value  of  these  sjrs- 
tems,  and  there  is  available  plenty  of  good  printed  matter. 
With  such  aids,  when  calling  on  a  credit  man,  the  salesman 
can  interest  him  by  mentioning  the  research  work  in  his  par- 
ticular field  and  the  results  as  shown  in  the  credit  filing  system 
the  company  has  perfected.  That  particular  credit  man  may 
need  a  more  elaborate,  or  a  more  simple,  adaptation  of  the  sys- 
tem than  the  one  already  arranged,  but  he  will  require,  if  his 
system  is  to  be  complete,  the  main  factors  that  have  been 
included.  No  matter  what  a  man's  business  is,  he  has  need  for 
all  or  part  of  the  eight  systems.  The  study  of  conditions  and 
the  arranging  of  such  systems  give  salesmen  a  sure  ground 
in  every  approach  and  enable  them  to  get  at  once  on  common 
terms  with  their  prospect. 

ANSWERS    TO    OBJECTIONS 

58.  Superiority  Over  lioose-lieaf  liedger. — Should 
a  prospect  ask,  **Is  the  card  ledger  better  than  loose  leaf,  and 
if  so,  why?"  he  may  be  told  that  both  methods  are  good.  It  is 
generally  recognized  that  loose-leaf  equipment  is  better  where 
only  a  few  accounts  are  kept;  a  druggist  with  500  accoimts  finds 
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a  compact  loose-leaf  binder  qtiite  as  handy  as  a  tray  with 
cards,  if  not  more  so.  Yet  when  a  large  public-service  corpora- 
tion in  an  eastern  dty  found  that  it  needed  more  space  for  its 
accounting  department  where  all  accounts  were  kept  on  loose- 
leaf  ledgers,  it  investigated  the  eflSdency  of  the  card  system 
and  subsequently  threw  out  the  loose  leaf  and  installed  the 
card  ledger  complete.  By  so  doing  it  saved  a  great  deal  of 
space  and  it  now  has  room  for  many  thousand  . additional 
accotmts  in  its  new  card-ledger  system. 

The  fact  that  the  cards  are  loose  in  a  filing  system  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  the  card-ledger  system  is  better  than  bound 
or  loose-leaf  ledgers,  because  loose  cards  mean  flexibility,  con- 
venience, ease  of  operation,  rapidity  in  getting  out  statements 
and  taking  off  trial  balances.  There  are  only  two  ways  in 
which  cards  can  be  lost — through  carelessness,  and  through  dis- 
honesty. With  the  new  safeguard  system,  every  account  card 
is  registered  on  the  index  guides,  and  this  record  cannot  be  lost. 
If  a  business  man  wishes  to  place  a  check  on  the  honesty  of  his 
bookkeeper,  he  need  merely  have  the  bookkeeper  bring  in  the 
cards  after  he  has  opened  each  new  batch  of  accounts,  for  the 
manager's  initial  or  private  stamp.  A  dishonest  bookkeeper 
can  manipulate  a  bound-book  ledger  more  easily  than  he  can  a 
card  ledger,  and  an  honest  bookkeeper  has  too  much  pride  to 
allow  a  card  to  be  lost. 

59.  Cannot  Afford  Money  for  Office  Systems. — ^The 
ofiice-equipment  man  frequently  meets  the  objection  that  the 
prospect  needs  all  his  money  for  manufactimng,  that  he  cannot 
afford  any  for  ofl5ce  sjrstems.  The  following  answer  has 
proved  very  effective :  "Manufacturing  without  records !  Why, 
that  is  as  bad  as  a  ship  without  a  rudder.  Your  man  may 
be  all  right  at  the  wheel,  but  where  will  you  end  without 
suitable  office  systems?  For  instance,  you  have  to  know  the 
cost  of  the  finished  product  and  how  much  you  can  sell  it  for, 
where  you  are  making  the  most,  where  you  are  working  at 
a  loss,  and  all  things.  I  will  guarantee  that  one  of  our  pur- 
chasing systems  will  save  you  in  a  year  twenty  times  the 
price  I  am  going  to  submit  to  you.*' 

230—7 
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60.  Wishes  to  Keep  Ijed^er  In  Safe. — Sometimes  the 
salesman  has  to  meet  the  objection:  **  I  cannot  use  the  card- 
ledger  system,  because  I  want  to  place  my  ledger  in  the  safe. 
I  have  no  vault  in  which  to  place  the  section,  and  your  single- 
drawer  cabinets  are  too  deep."  The  salesman  n:iay  say :  *  *No 
matter  how  small  your  safe  is  we  can  supply  you  with  a  drawer 
to  fit  it.  Even  supposing  a  special  drawer  has  to  be  made, 
the  cost  of  which  would  be  higher  than  if  a  stock  drawer  were 
used,  the  ultimate  cost  of  the  outfit  for  a  term  of  years  will 
be  less  than  a  bound  ledger,  and  very  much  less  than  a  loose- 
leaf  ledger.  Remember  that  the  upkeep  of  a  card  sjrstem  is 
no  more  than  the  cost  of  cards  for  each  new  or  transferred 
account,  whereas  the  loose-leaf  sjrstem  means  more  transfers, 
more  binders,  and  more  sheets  and  indexes  from  time  to  time. 
Figures  don't  lie,  and  figures  show  that  the  card  ledger  is  the 
least  expensive  system  not  only  to  install,  but  to  run." 

61  •  Too  Mach.  System. — So  much  in  the  way  of  office 
systems  has  been  sold  that  frequently  the  salesman  has  to 
answer  the  argument  that  the  prospect  already  has  too  much 
system.  To  this  the  following  reply  is  effective:  "Mr.  Buyer, 
we  are  not  here  to  sell  you  something  you  do  not  need.  If 
you  have  too  much  system  now,  let  us  help  you  to  get  rid  of 
some  of  it.  We  offer  the  services  of  our  system  experts  without 
cost  to  you.  *Y  and  E'  methods  do  not  incur  expense;  they 
save  expense.  If  you  are  carrying  a  burdensome  lot  of  red 
tape,  let  us  show  you  how  to  get  rid  of  it." 


RAPID   BOIiliEB  COFIBB 

62.     Superiority  Over  tbe  Old-Style  liOtter  Press. 

The  prospect  that  has  been  using  other  methods  of  copying 
letters  will  want  to  know  what  he  has  to  gain  by  abandoning 
old  methods  and  using  a  modem  roller  copier.  He  may  be 
told  that:  it  makes  copies  in  one-twentieth  the  time;  it  makes 
possible  a  nvimber  of  facsimile  copies  by  simply  passing  the 
original  letter  through  the  copier  the  required  number  of  times; 
it  makes  better  facsimile  copies,  eliminating  the  chance  of  blur- 
ring, as  the  copying  paper  is  evenly  moistened  and  pressure 
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is  uniform;  it  effects  a  direct  saving  of  60  per  cent,  in  cop3ring 
materials  alone»  thereby  refunding  its  cost  in  a  short  time. 

63«     Superiority    Over    tlie    Carbon    Method. — The 

roller  copier  is  superior  to  the  carbon  method  because  it  pro- 
duces copies  after  all  corrections  and  alterations  have  been 
made,  not  before.  This  means  that  on  the  file  copy,  the  busi- 
ness man  has  a  record,  secured  automatically,  of  the  corrections 
and  signature  entered  on  the  original.  The  time  spent  in  cor- 
recting several  carbon  copies  is  saved,  as  corrections  need  be 
made  only  on  the  original.  Copier  copies  occupy  minimimi 
space  in  the  files.  The  copier  effects  a  direct  saving  of  more 
than  60  per  cent,  in  cost  of  carbon  paper  and  second  sheets 
alone.  

DBAIiING  WITH  BIG  CORPORATIONS 

64  •  In  dealing  with  big  corporations,  it  is  a  mistake  to 
asstime  that  all  the  sales  effort  should  be  expended  on  the 
purchasing  agent.  In  many  instances  he  is  a  mere  tool  and 
does  what  he  is  ordered  to  do.  The  salesman  should  find 
his  way  to  the  people  who  need  the  goods.  A  successful 
salesman  of  office  equipment  sajrs:  In  my  territory  there  was 
located  the  general  offices  of  a  big  railroad,  the  purchasing 
agent  of  which  I  visited  two  or  three  times  a  week  for  a  year, 
but  his  answer  was  always,  * 'Nothing  doing.'*  A  competitor 
of  mine  was  a  friend  of  the  purchasing  agent  and  apparently 
he  got  all  the  business.  One  day  the  chief  engineer  of  the 
bridge  department  called  at  otu*  office.  He  wanted  a  complete 
system  to  index  his  maps,  sketches,  plats,  etc.  I  worked  on 
it  for  a  long  time;  got  exhatistive  data  from  the  home  office; 
called  frequently  on  the  engineer,  and  together  we  worked 
out  exactly  the  outfit  he  required.  In  his  requisition  the 
engineer  specified  that  the  equipment  should  be  bought  from 
us.  The  piurchasing  agent  bought  what  he  was  ordered  to 
buy  and  from  the  firms  specified. 

It  taught  me  a  lesson.  I  called  on  every  department  in 
that  railroad,  and  soon  knew  the  department  chiefs  in  a 
friendly  way.     We  installed  many  outfits  and  got  many  orders. 


-%^m 
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I  found  that  it  paid  to  get  back  to  the  source  of  things;  that 
when  I  got  an  order  started  my  way  in  the  department,  the 
requisitions  would  get  through  the  purchasing  department  all 
right.  Many  a  time  I  have  seen  a  line  of  salesmen  waiting 
to  see  the  purchasing  agent  when  I  would  be  leaving  the 
building  with  instructions  from  three  or  four  department 
chiefs  as  to  good-sized  orders  of  filing  sjrstems,  and  always 
they  would  add  that  they  would  see  that  the  purchasing 
department  sent  me  the  order.  But,  of  course,  I  never  made 
it  a  point  to  neglect  the  purchasing  agent. 


SELLING   VACUUM    CLEANERS 


PREIilMINABY  WORK 


DEMAND    FOR    CL.BANERS 

65.  Every  new  household  appliance  that  is  at  all  expen- 
sive, although  it  really  lightens  labor  and  adds  to  home  com- 
fort, has  to  meet  opposition — a  prejudice  against  new  and 
imtried  things.  The  vacuimi-cleaner  salesman  must  overcome 
this  prejudice  just  as  the  sewing-machine  and  the  washing- 
machine  salesmen  have  had  to  do.  The  time-honored  broom 
is  hard  to  supplant.  It  has  been  considered  indispensable 
from  the  time  our  forefathers  bound  rushes  to  a  stick  for 
sweeping  the  dirt  floors  of  their  huts,  and  he  who  would  sell 
some  other  cleaning  device  must  prove  the  broom  to  be  a 
relic  of  the  Dark  Ages  that  has  been  handed  down  only  because 
inventive  genius  had  failed  to  supply  a  substitute. 

At  first,  vacuimi  cleaning  was  done  only  by  large  power 
machines  mounted  on  wheels,  which  were  owned  by  men  that 
charged  by  the  yard  for  service;  or  the  cleaning  was  done  by 
expensive  stationary  plants  installed  in  houses.  These  processes 
made  it  seem  that  vacuum  cleaning  was  only  for  the  wealthy, 
imtil  portable  and  less  costly  machines  were  placed  on  the 
market.  The  first  portable  machine  was  followed  by  a  host 
of  imitators,  as  are  all  new  things.    Imitations  constitute  one 
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of  the  salesman's  most  serious  problems.  He  has  to  make  out 
a  case  for  his  cleaner  in*  competition  with  many  others,  good, 
bad,  and  indifferent,  some  of  which  are  higher,  and  some  lower, 
in  price  than  his  machine.  He  is  therefore  obliged  to  learn  some- 
thing concerning  the  merits  and  faults  of  competing  machines. 

66«  Portable  cleaners,  from  the  outset,  have  been  sold 
most  successftdly  by  specialty  salesmen  traveling  from  house 
to  house,  although  the  machines  are  sold  somewhat  extensively 
by  department,  furniture,  and  carpet  stores.  The  arguments 
used  by  the  store  salesman  are  much  the  same  as  those  of  the 
house-to-house  salesman,  except  that  his  task  is  usually  an 
easier  one,  because  the  customer  of  the  retail  store  has  seriously 
considered  buying  before  she  comes  in  to  see  the  machine. 
She  has  seen  the  cleaner  demonstrated  in  the  window,  perhaps, 
has  read  an  advertisement  about  it,  or  has  heard  her  neighbor 
describe  the  merits  of  the  portable  vacutun  cleaner.  The 
store  salesman  has  only  to  follow  up  the  lead  he  already  has 
and  clinch  the  fact  that  his  machine  is  the  one  to  buy;  and  to 
overcome  his  customer's  shopping  instinct  and  persuade  her 
to  let  him  send  up  the  article  that  is  to  end  her  house-cleaning 
trials  forever. 

The  house-to-house  salesman^  whether  independent  or  in 
the  employ  of  the  manager  of  a  local  agency,  is  the  man  who 
meets  the  selling  problem  of  this  commodity  most  squarely. 
As  his  methods  overlap  those  of  the  store  man,  this  description 
erf  selling  methods  will  be  handled  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
outside  man.  Many  cleaner  agents  earn  as  high  as  $100  a 
week,  and  some  earn  a  great  deal  more;  thus,  much  efficient 
sales  work  is  done,  and  this  branch  of  selling  is  not  to  be 
despised.  

FINDING    THE    PROSPECTS 

67.  Hbuse-to-House  Canvass. — Like  every  other 
specialty  salesman,  the  vacuimi-cleaner  man  must  go  out 
and  create  a  demand;  this  is  the  highest  art  in  salesmanship. 
Practically  every  home  of  the  better  class  is  a  possibility, 
though,  of  course,  in  only  a  small  proportion  of  these  homes 
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are  sales  possible  at  any  one  given  time.  But  the  field  is  very 
bit>ad;  where  there  is  a  good  home  there  is  need  for  the  vacumn 
cleaner.  And  such  places  as  large  ofl&ces,  churches,  dub  rooms, 
etc.,  also  present  possibilities. 

The  salesman  cannot  rely  only  on  friends  and  acquaintances, 
though  they  aiford  a  good  way  of  getting  started.  If  the 
new  salesman  has  no  friends  in  the  place  where  he  begins 
selling  he  should  make  them,  for  through  them  other  prospects 
are  more  easily  secured.  One  that  has  bought  a  cleaner  or 
even  seen  a  demonstration  will  likely  be  willing  to  suggest 
names  of  others  who  might  purchase.  Giving  the  prospect  the 
name  of  the  person  that  suggested  the  prospect  to  the  sales- 
man, will,  in  many  cases,  make  an  entering  wedge,  and  dates 
for  demonstrations  may  be  secured  by  calling. 

68.  Results  of  Advertising. — Some  salesmen  use  the 
classified  columns  of  local  newspapers  to  advantage.  Occa- 
sionally, small  display  advertisements  with  illustrations  fur- 
nished by  the  cleaner  company  are  resultful.  One  salesman 
has  found  that  the  proposition  to  call  and  clean  a  rug  or  a 
room  paves  the  way  to  sales. 

69.  Use  of  Advertising  Ijiterature. — The  judicious 
mailing  of  attractive  bits  of  advertising  literatiu^,  letters, 
folders,  local  testimonials,  etc.,  with  rettmi  card  giving  the 
salesman  permission  to  demonstrate  will  yield  some  good 
prospects,  but  in  most  cases  the  only  effect  will  be  to  pave  the 
way  for  the  salesman  when  he  calls  later. 


MAKING   THE   SAIiE 


DESCRIBING    THE    MACHINE 

70.  Before  starting  out  to  sell  cleaners,  the  salesman 
must,  of  course,  know  his  machine  thoroughly;  he  must  leam 
about  material,  durability,  vacuum  produced  by  bellows, 
suction  from  fans,  atmospheres,  separators,  receivers,  length  of 
levers,  length  of  stroke,  danger  from  overstrong  suction,  etc. 
When  talking  of  the  mechanical  featiu^s,  however,  he  should  not 
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use  language  that  is  very  technical.  Neither  should 
the  machine  seem  complicated.  Simplicity  of  oper 
good  featui^  to  dwell  on.  A  thorough  knowledg 
make-up  of  the  machine,  coupled  with  discretion  in  gi 
information,  has  often  enabled  the  salesman  of  ordin: 
to  surpass  the  record  of  his  more  brilliant  brother  wf 
thought  it  necessary  to  prime  himself  with  a  thorough  1 
of  his  article.  At  the  same  time,  the  salesman  of  th 
cleaner  should  never  forget  that  he  is  selling  serv 
than  a  mere  machine,  and  that  what  the  machii 
depended  oti  to  do  regularly  is  more  important 
mechanical  features.  Discussion  of  the  mechanical 
comes  in  more  appropriately  when  the  canvass  d 
a  comparison  of  the  high-grade  machine  with  a  c 
when  the  durability,  the  simplicity,  etc.,  must  be  ; 


SALES    METHODS     AND    ARGUMENTS 

71<  One  successful  salesman  of  vacuum  clea 
that  before  he  started  to  sell  cleaners,  he  bought  o 
own  use,  tried  it,  proved  its  utility  and  superiority, 
had  a  good  foundation  for  his  claims  to  others, 
enthusiastic  over  his  cleaner's  possibilities,  he  de; 
to  his  friends.  Securing  their  interest,  he  asked  [ 
to  demonstrate  the  madiine  in  their  homes.  He  wi 
explain  that  he  bdieved  so  much  in  the  vacuu 
after  buying  and  trying  one  that  he  took  the  agenc; 
territory.  He  found  the  cleaning  of  a  rug  or  a  c 
was  a  most  effective  form  of  demonstrating.  In  m; 
demonstration  he  tactfully  assured  his  friends  that  f 
to  demonstrate  did  not  put  them  under  obligation 

It  is  particularly  important  for  the  vacuum-cleaner 
to  be  well  dressed ;  he  is  then  able  to  show  that  or 
deaning  by  this  method  without  the  clothing  becomi 
Neatness  should  extend  even  to  the  boy  helper.  It 
plan  to  uniform  him  and  have  the  name  of  the  cleai 
cap  or  coat  sleeve.  Even  the  wagon  or  cart  should  b 
ively  painted,  the  name  showing  plainly  on  its  si 
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cleaner  itself  should  be  in  perfect  order,  every  possible  hitch 
in  its  working  being  forestalled  by  careful  inspection. 

72.  The  following  are  some  of  the  arguments  that  have 
been  successfully  used: 

The  cleaner  saves  carpets  from  the  constant  rubbing  away 
by  the  broom,  the  wear  and  tear  of  beating,  raises  no  dust,  and 
altogether  is  a  blessing  in  the  home.  One  of  my  customers, 
Mrs.  P,  told  me  that  her  children  could  romp  and  play  in 
the  house  without  raising  dust  to  settle  on  everything,  as  they 
did,  even  after  a  good  sweeping,  before  she  used  the  cleaner. 

Now^  for  the  proof  of  the  work  done  by  the  cleaner.  We 
will  open  the  receiver  and  pour  out  the  dirt.  You  didn't 
think  there  could  be  so  much?  No,  you  are  a  good  house- 
keeper and  I  do  not  doubt  that  you  swept  this  room  thoroughly 
within  a  day  or  two.  Well,  you  need  not  fed  ashamed,  for 
many  of  the  best  housekeepers  have  this  experience. 

The  broom  simply  cannot  do  the  work;  it  gets  only  the 
surface  dirt  and  the  nap  of  the  carpet  and  then  drives  the 
finer  dirt  deeper  into  the  carpet,  where  its  gritty  nature  destroys 
the  fabric.  The  cleaner  draws  all  of  the  dirt  out  by  its  suction 
force.  Just  notice  the  character  of  the  dirt,  fine  ashes  and 
powdered  street  filth  that  the  broom  and  your  hard  work 
could  never  remove.  Notice  that  the  nap  of  the  carpet  doesn't 
show  in  this  dirt  as  it  does  in  sweepings.  The  broom  takes 
the  nap  and  leaves  much  of  the  dirt;  the  cleaner  takes  all  of 
the  dirt  and  leaves  the  fabric  intact. 

Moths  and  their  eggs  go  into  the  receiver,  too.  You  will 
have  no  trouble  with  them  when  you  secure  your  cleaner. 

We  know  more  about  sanitation  now  and  soon  we  will 
wonder  how  we  ever  could  have  used  the  old  insanitary  broom. 

When  you  use  the  cleaner  you  do  not  have  clouds  of  germ- 
laden  dust  to  get  into  your  lungs  and  settle  back  on  your 
furniture.    All  the  dirt  is  taken  from  the  house  in  the  separator. 

Doctors  say  that  pneumonia  is  traceable  directly  to  dust. 
Mrs.  P,  who  debated  a  long  time  over  cost  before  she  bought, 
says  now  she  wotildn't  have  given  the  cost  a  second  thought 
if  she  had  realized  how  much  her  cleaner  would  mean  to  her. 
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THE    DEMONSTRATION 

73.  Once  in  the  home  of  a  prospective  purchaser,  selling 
resolves  itself  into  persuasive  proof  of  the  superiority  of  the 
new  method  of  cleaning  and  of  the  particular  cleaner  in  ques- 
tion. The  selling  talk  should  accompany  the  demonstration, 
and  advantage  should  be  taken  of  every  point  in  favor  of  the 
deaner.  It  is  easy  to  show  how  thje  colors  in  a  particular 
flower  or  pattern  of  rug  or  carpet  brighten  up  under  suction 
cleaning,  how  the  suction  straightens  the  nap  of  an  Axminster 
carpet,  thus  renewing  it,  and  so  on.  Flour  may  be  thrown  on 
the  floor  and  rubbed  in  with  the  foot,  much  to  the  consterna- 
tion of  the  good  housewife,  until  she  sees  it  removed  by  the 
cleaner  and  the  colors  heightened  by  the  process. 

The  cleaner  may  be  shown  in  a  rather  spectacular  way  by 
inserting  a  specially  fixed  glass  jar  in  the  circuit  between  the 
hose  and  the  receiver  of  the  cleaner.  In  this  way  the  dirt  is 
diown  whirling  in  clouds  through  the  jar.  Some  salesmen  use 
a  machine  with  an  entire  glass  separator,  and  probably  the 
expense  is  justified. 

When  the  salesman  fails  to  close  the  sale  because  some  mem- 
ber of  the  house  is  absent  when  the  demonstration  is  made,  he 
should  ask  the  one  that  witnessed  the  demonstration  to  save 
the  pile  of  dirt  and  tell  the  missing  one  it  all  came  from  one 
room.  The  value  of  the  demonstration  in  showing  how  much 
dirt  the  vacutmi  cleaner  will  take  from  a  carpet  or  rug  that  is 
apparently  ordinarily  clean  is  shown  by  the  large  number  of 
housekeepers  that  ask  the  salesman  to  let  them  wrap  up  the 
dirt  to  show  relatives  and  friends.  This,  by  the  way,  is  an 
excellent  means  of  developing  other  prospects. 

Demonstration  is  the  most  powerftil  factor  in  selling  vacuum 
cleaners.  The  home  is  the  ideal  place  to  sell  cleaners,  and  local 
stores  will  do  well  to  follow  some  plan  of  showing  cleaners  at 
prospective  purchasers*  homes  rather  than  at  the  stores.  Here 
one  can  meet  the  customer  on  her  own  ground  and  actually  use 
her  own  familiar  belongings  to  win  a  sale. 
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THB    APPEAL. 

74.  The  selling  of  vacuum  cleaners,  like  the  selling  of 
sewing  machines  or  washing  machines,  is  an  appeal  to  women. 
Sweeping  is  distinctively  woman's  work.  The  appeal  must  be 
to  the  housekeeper  to  save  labor  in  her  house-cleaning  and  have 
her  home  cleaner  and  therefore  more  sanitary.  It  is  true, 
however,  that  women  generally  do  not  comprehend  the  work- 
ings of  the  vacuum  cleaner  as  they  do  the  operation  of  more 
familiar  machines  such  as  sewing  and  washing  machines.  Most 
salesmen  agree  that  it  is  a  distinct  advantage  to  have  the  man 
of  the  house  present  at  the  demonstration.  He  grasps  the 
mechanics  of  the  machine  more  quickly.  Then,  too,  the  skilful 
salesman  may  make  a  sentimental  appeal  to  the  husband  to 
save  his  wife  labor  and  to  give  her  something  that  will  make 
housekeeping  a  more  delightful  occupation.  A  little  subtle 
flattery  often  helps.  There  are  close-fisted  men  as  well  as  men 
of  the  opposite  type,  but,  as  a  rule,  in  the  better  dass  of  homes, 
when  it  comes  to  a  question  of  price,  the  man — ^by  reason  of 
his  business  training — is  more  likely  to  size  up  the  situation 
and  close  the  deal.  If  the  husband  is  not  present,  the  sale  will 
often  have  to  be  deferred  until  he  can  be  consulted,  and  post- 
ponements are  not  always  advantageous.  The  successful  vacu- 
um-deaner  salesman  is  he  that  makes  a  dose  study  of  the 
woman  buyer,  that  learns  how  to  appeal  to  her  pride  in  her 
home  and  her  satisfaction  in  having  things  that  make  easier, 
more  healthful,  and  more  pleasurable  housekeeping. 


ANSWERS    TO    OBJECTIONS 

76.  The  following  are  some  of  the  objections  commonly 
met  in  selling  vacuum  deaners:  The  machine  costs  too  much, 
it  will  soon  wear  out,  the  electric  machine  will  get  out  of  order 
and  constantly  need  an  electridan*s  services,  too  much  current 
is  required,  the  hand-power  cleaner  requires  two  to  run  it, 
cleaners  are  good  only  for  regular  house-cleaning,  prospect  has 
no  place  to  keep  the  cleaner,  broom  method  is  good  enough. 
The  answers  here  given  are  taken  from  experiences  in  sdling 
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the  hand-power  cleaner  and  will  illustrate  the  kind  o 
aigument  used  when  the  prospect  is  really  interested  bui 
s  for  not  buying. 


76.  No  Boom  for  Cleaner. — Sometimes  the  pi 
will  say:  '  'Well,  is  that  the  cleaner?  Looks  like  a  fire  i 
Where  would  I  put  one?  It  takes  a  lot  of  room."  To  t 
salesman  may  answer:  It  isn't  as  big  as  it  looks;  one  car 
it  on  end  like  this,  and  then  it  takes  less  than  2  feet  of 
it  will  go  behind  a  door,  in  a  comer,  or  take  but  little  loc 
closet. 

77.  Two  People  Needed  to  Bnn  It. — The  ob 
is  often  made  to  a  hand-power  cleaner  that  two  peoj 
required  fOT  its  operating.  The  following  answer  has  bee 
effectively:  Yes,  the  work  is  a  little  easier  with  two,  b 
can  run  it ;  my  wife  often  cleans  a  room  alone  with  her  ms 
Your  husband  will  be  glad  to  help  you  when  he  sees  he 
the  machine  runs  and  how  it  does  away  with  house-cl 
terrors;  or  your  boy  or  girl  will  think  it  real  fun  to  work 
goes  very  easy;  just  take  hold  of  the  lever  and  try  it. 

78.  Too  Heavy  to  Handle. — Prospects  will  occasi 
remark  on  the  weighty  appearance  of  the  cleaner,  e 
*'  How  can  I  carry  it  from  room  to  room  and  upstairs;  ii 
so  heavy?"  The  salesman  may  answer:  It  really 
heavy,  only  20  pounds ;  and  you  can  make  it  lighter  by  i 
ing  the  easily  detached  separator.  See  how  nicely  it  bs 
when  you  carry  it  by  the  handle. 

79.  Bequlres  Too  liOng  a.  Time  tor  CleaDlnK.— 

the  prospect  remarks  on  the  time  required  to  clean  a 
saying  she  could  sweep  the  room  in  one-half  the  time,  oi 
cessful  salesman  argues  in  the  following  manner:  Tru 
I  have  given  your  room  a  regular  house  cleaning,  men 
equa]  to  what  you  would  do  if  you  took  up  the  carpet  ar 
ried  it  out  to  be  beaten.  You  couldn't  do  that  in  an 
could  you,  to  say  nothing  about  stretching  and  rel 
Which  would  you  rather  do?  In  one  case  everything  i 
up  and  the  whole  house  put  in  disorder.     In  the  othei 
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with  the  cleaner,  the  furniture  is  scarcely  disturbed.  What 
is  more,  having  thoroughly  cleaned  your  room  now,  I  will 
show  you  how  you  may  use  the  cleaner  to  do  your  weekly  or 
bi-weekly  cleaning  by  just  running  the  nozzle  over  the  floor  like 
this,  and  doing  it  in  just  8  minutes.  The  best  part  of  it  all  is 
that  this  8-minute  cleaning  is  all  that  is  needed  to  keep  a  home 
perfectly  dean  and  sanitary;  no  more  regular  house  cleaning 
to  break  one  down  physically  and  put  the  whole  household 
out  of  sorts.  You  won't  even  think  of  going  back  to  the  old 
way  after  you  have  tried  the  new. 

80.  Durability  and  Repair. — ^The  questions  are  com- 
monly asked:  **How  long  will  the  machine  last?"  **Will  it 
not  be  in  the  repair  shop  a  great  deal  of  the  time?"  Effective 
answers  to  these  are:  You  see  my  machine;  it  has  been  used 
hard,  being  wheeled  about  from  house  to  house  in  the  cart,  and 
doing  heavy  demonstration  cleanings  every  time.  It  has  seen 
harder  service  than  yours  will  receive  in  years,  and  it  hasn't 
been  in  a  repair  shop  yet.  Most  of  your  cleanings  will  be  of 
the  light  8-minute  kind.  If  by  chance  or  accident  the  engine 
should  break  down,  any  mechanic  can  fix  it  for  you;  it  is 
simplicity  itself. 

81.  Prospect  Cannot  Pay  Cash  Price, — ^When  the 
prospect  learns  that  the  price  is  $25  and  says  she  cannot  pay 
that,  an  effective  way  to  deal  with  her  is  to  say:  I  have  to  pay 
outright  for  my  machines  and  cannot  afford  to  carry  many 
accounts,  but  I  want  you  to  enjoy  owning  a  cleaner.  How 
would  $15  down  and  $5  a  month  do?  If  the  prospect  suggests 
that  she  can  pay  $10  down  and  $5  a  month,  the  salesman  may 
continue:  Well,  I  will  accommodate  you.  I  will  send  you 
the  cleaner  at  once.  If  you  do  not  tell  your  neighbors  and 
friends  you  have  foimd  a  treasure,  I  shall  be  surprised.  Thank 
you. 
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SELLING   PIANOS 


PRBIilMINARY  WORK 


CONDITIONS    IN    THB    PIANO    FIEIiD 

82.  Pi^o  selling,  while  a  retail  business,  is  so  full  of  special 
features  that  it  is  well  considered  under  the  classification  of 
specialty  selling.  Perhaps  no  branch  of  salesmanship  has  suf- 
fered more  from  graft,  rebates,  deceptions  on  the  public,  and 
unscientific  salestpanship  than  this.  In  fact,  deceptions  and 
price  cutting  have  been  so  general  that  it  has  been  difficult  for 
the  store  that  wished  to  be  frank  and  square  with  its  patrons 
and  to  maintain  a  strict  one-price  system  to  do  business.  Con- 
ditions in  some  cities  have  been  so  bad  that  leading  music-store 
men  have  petitioned  newspaper  publishers  not  to  allow  guess- 
ing contests  or  any  form  of  contest  in  which  those  that  take 
part  receive  coupons  that  may  be  used  as  reductions  on  the 
I>rice  of  pianos.  It  is  not  the  intention  to  deal  here  with  that 
form  of  salesmanship  by  which  the  seller  gives  coupons  that  are 
used  by  purchasers  in  the  belief  that  they  thus  buy  a  piano  at 
$25,  $50,  or  $75  less  than  they  would  otherwise  pay;  nor  with 
the  practice,  so  common,  of  price  cutting  imtil  the  final  selling 
price  is  two-thirds  or  less  of  the  price  originally  asked.  The 
purpose  is  to  set  forth  the  methods  that  enable  the  piano 
dealer  to  market  his  product  at  a  fair  price  without  deception. 


ENTERING    THE    PIANO    BUSINESS 

83.  Benefit  of  Jjong  Factory  Experience. — Many 
men  get  into  the  work  of  selling  pianos  by  first  serving  a  nirni- 
ber  of  years  in  a  piano  factory.  They  eventually  acquire  there 
a  good  all-around  idea  of  piano  construction  but  finally  get  into 
tuning  work.    If  they  become  very  proficient,  as  the  next  nat- 
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ural  step  they  become  connected  with  some  music  store  as  a 
tuner.  In  this  capacity  they  occasionally  leam  of  a  prospect, 
and  see  some  one  else  close  sales.  The  usual  difficulty  with 
such  a  man,  however,  is  that  his  3  or  4  years  of  thorough  factory 
experience  has  filled  him  with  mechanical  details  of  pianos. 
It  is  difficult  for  him  to  get  away  from  this  mechanical  point  of 
view,  because  it  is  hard  for  him  to  realize  that  knowing  a  piano 
from  the  factory  point  of  view  is  very  diflFerent  from  knowing 
it  from  the  salesman's  point  of  view.  Therefore,  despite  the 
fact  that  many  owners  of  piano  stores  graduated  out  of  the 
factory,  there  are  objections  against  the  factory  ^route  as  a 
means  of  preparing  for  piano  selling.  In  the  first  place,  the 
salesman  spends  a  great  deal  of  time  to  get  to  the  place  where 
he  is  actually  selling  pianos,  and  in  the  second  place,  he 
is  likely  to  give  construction  too  important  a  place  in  his 
canvass.  While  it  is  essential  to  know  the  piano  action 
and  other  minor  points,  it  is  far  better  to  say  nothing  about 
construction  than  to  overdo  it,  as  the  factory  man  usually 
does.  If  the  prospect  has  his  curiosity  about  construction 
thoroughly  aroused,  he  may  undertake  to  leam  everything 
there  is  to  be  known  about  construction,  and  that  disposition 
may  interfere  with  the  sale.  In  spite  of  his  factory  training, 
however,  the  factory  graduate  can,  and  often  does,  become  a 
good  salesman,  but  he  has  to  do  some  mental  house  cleaning. 
The  prospect  and  his  needs — not  the  factory  ideals  of  piano 
construction — ^are  the  things  to  consider  first,  last,  and  alwajrs. 

84.  Varied-Experience  Plan. — ^A  better  method  is 
for  the  prospective  salesman  to  shorten  his  preparatory  period 
to  about  6  months,  which  he  may  spend  in  a  factory,  a  large 
store  that  has  a  repair  department,  or  with  a  timer.  If  he 
goes  to  a  factory,  he  observes  everything.  He  goes  from  one 
department  to  another,  for  all  he  wants  is  a  general  knowledge 
of  pianos.  He  gets  a  book  of  piano  scales  and  practices  on 
them.     He  learns  a  few  beautiful  chords. 

If  he  goes  to  a  tuner  he  learns  the  fimdamentals  of  piano 
tuning.  Any  man  who  can  hear,  can  be  taught  the  principles 
of  piano  timing;  he  will  be  able  to  ttme  a  piano  in  a  short  time, 
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although  he  may  never  be  an  expert.  Almost  any  tur 
give  50  lessons  in  fnano  timing  for  t25  to  SlOO,  and  the 
are  worth  every  cent  of  that  amount.  The  ntimber  o1 
men  that  just  drifted  into  the  business  of  selling  pL 
greater  than  the  number  that  entered  by  a  definite  co 
preparation,  but  a  very  large  proportion  of  all  the  piano-; 
owners,  piano-store  owners,  and  store  managers  are  m( 
know  how  to  build  a  piano  or  tune  one. 

The  salesman  who  can  tune  has  the  advantage  of  hi 
petitor.  TTie  buyer  feels  that  he  has  bought  from 
whose  ability  does  not  He  entirely  in  his  salesmanship, 
one  thing  to  tell  a  man  he  ought  to  buy  a  piano  bee 
will  stay  in  tune  well,  and  because  it  is  easy  to  tune;  ai 
can  make  sudi  a  statement.      But  when  the  salesman 

6  months  later  and  tunes  the  piano  in  50  minutes,  the 
purchaser  knows  that  the  salesman  knows  his  business, 
if  his  neighbor  is  ever  in  the  market  for  a  piano  his  ad 
the  neighbor  is:  '  'I  advise  you  to  buy  your  piano  from 
He  knows  how  to  tune  and  he  can  tell  you  what  pian 
stay  in  tune  the  longest." 

To  be  able  to  play  the  piano  is  a  help  to  the  piano  sal 
but  the  best  salesmen  say  that  the  less  one  plays  the 
it  is  to  sell.  The  objection  is  that  playing  prolongs  th< 
view  and  gets  the  mind  away  from  the  sale.  If  the  sa 
plays  one  piece,  the  prospect  will  more  than  likely  ask 
play  another.  After  the  second  piece,  still  another  is 
to  be  asked  fcff.  The  better  plan  generally  is  to  pla 
enough  to  ^ow  the  tone  of  the  piano.  Of  course,  th< 
exceptions  to  the  rule  and  times  when  the  extend«l  ( 
stration  of  the  instrument  impresses  the  prospect  very  fav 

85.  OettlnK  a  Start. — If  the  piano  salesman  be 
a  big  store,  he  may  be  able  to  stay  there  the  rest  of  1 
The  only  objection  to  such  a  connection  is  that  a  pro 
not  without  honor  save  in  his  own  country.  Someh 
always  ready  to  remind  him  that  he  started  there, 
enters  a  store  that  has  a  large  repair  department,  his 
ences  will  be  many  and  varied.     He  will,  in  at  least  6  n 
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leam  what  he  wants  to  know.  It  should  not  be  inferred  that 
a  man  can  leam  all  there  is  to  know  about  pianos  in  about 
6  months,  but  he  can  leam  all  he  needs  to  know  to  start  on 
a  successful  career  as  piano  salesman.  Of  course,  he  will  read 
all  the  literature  he  can  get  in  the  libraries  on  pianos,  and  all 
the  music-trade  papers. 

If  a  man  is  unable  to  get  a  position  as  salesman  with  the 
store  where  he  secures  his  preliminary  training,  he  should  go 
to  the  largest  near-by  dty  and  apply  to  the  best  house  in  the 
town.  He  has  three  chances  in  four  of  being  employed.  He 
may  say,  *'I  want  to  sell  pianos.  I  have  been  working  for 
6  months  and  have  a  little  experience.  I  will  take  the  prospects 
you  give  me,  or  I  will  go  out  and  get  my  own  prospects." 
Such  talk  will  usually  impress  the  man  responsible  for  sales. 


CLASSES    OF    PIANO    BUYERS 

86.  Piano  buyers  may  be  divided  into  four  classes:  First, 
the  buyer  whose  income  is  from  $3,000  up;  this  buyer,  as  a 
rule,  buys  only  the  high-priced  pianos.  Second,  people  whose 
incomes  average  from  $1,200  to  $3,000;  these  people  buy 
good  pianos,  as  a  rule.  Some  of  them  buy  the  kind  that  the 
wealthier  class  buys.  Third,  people  whose  incomes  range 
from  $1,200  down;  these  buyers  usually  select  the  cheap  grades 
of  instruments  sold  by  mail-order  houses  and  cheap  dealers. 
From  this  class  comes  those  that  buy  on  the  basis  of  $5  down 
and  $1  a  week.  Fourth,  people  that  can  hardly  be  classed 
by  the  income  rule.  This  class  embraces  the  farmer,  or  all 
the  people  that  do  not  live  in  towns  or  cities.  They  are  good 
buyers  and  usually  pay  cash  or  give  a  bankable  note.  Few, 
if  any,  pianos  sold  to  the  fotirth  class  have  to  be  taken  back 

• 

by  the  seller.  No  bookkeeping  or  office  expense  is  attached  to 
sales  made  to  these  people,  other  than  the  work  at  the  time  of 
the  sale.  Instalment  sales  require  a  great  deal  of  clerical  work, 
covering  a  period  of  from  one  month  to  four  or  five.  No 
people,  taking  them  as  a  whole,  are  better  able  to  buy  good 
pianos  than  progressive  farmers,  and  their  influence  in  a  neigh- 
borhood is  worth  much  to  the  piano  salesman. 
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87.     Quick  Buyers   and   Blow    Buyers. — P 

salesmen  have  that  all-aroimd  ability  and  tempera] 
makes  them  equally  efficient  in  selling  to  all  classes 
The  man  that  can  sell  an  artist  model,  Louis  XIV  sty] 
any  grand  piano  is  in  most  cases  not  successful  in  ; 
cheaper  pianos  to  the  slow-thinking  buyers.  Grai 
are  usually  sold  to  rich  people.  When  dealing  with 
briltiancy,  polished  language,  beautiful  playing.  an< 
pearance  of  the  salesman  play  a  large  part  in  the  s: 
people  seem  to  be  ruled  more  by  whims,  pride,  va 
than  are  other  people.  They  buy  a  grand  piano  i 
as  most  people  buy  a  necktie. 

Farmers  are  slow  buyers.  It  takes  hours,  days,  i 
times  weeks  to  sell  them.  The  salesman  that  sells 
piano  by  quick  methods  to  rich  people  finds  it  hai 
down  to  the  steady  long  talk  necessary  in  dealing 
slow  buyer.  In  one  case,  it  is  artistic  temperament 
the  greater  part;  in  the  other,  it  is  buUdt^  tenacity. 


CLASSES    OP    PIANOS 

88.  Pianos,  as  well  as  buyers,  can  be  put  into  fc 
classes:  The  best  pianos  made  in  America  can  b 
on  one  hand  with  a  thumb  to  spare;  they  retail  ; 
upward.  A  second  class  of  high-grade  pianos  ii 
least  twenty  makes;  these  instruments  will  be  fou 
homes  of  people  whose  incomes  range  from  $1,200 
Many  of  the  makers  of  these  pianos  claim  as  mucl 
instruments  as  do  the  makers  of  the  best  pianos.  1 
ments  of  this  dass  range  in  price  from  $350  up  to  $5 

A  third  grade  of  pianos  includes  about  75  makes; 
the  pianos  found  in  the  average  home.  These  ir 
are  well  made  and  will  last  from  15  to  25  years  i 
cared  for.  It  is  of  this  class  of  instruments  that  tht 
will  be  obliged  to  sell  the  most.  The  factory-trs 
will  time  and  ^ain  refuse  to  sell  this  class  of  pianc 
he  feels  that  he  ought  to  be  selling  the  better.  Hi 
knowledge,  as  well  as  possibly  his  musical  _temperan 
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him  to  the  high-priced  pianos.  So  instead  of  selling  a  piano  at 
from  $250  to  $350,  a  factory  man  will  try  to  force  his  ideals 
on  the  man  or  woman  that  cannot  afford  an  expensive  instru- 
ment. The  result  is  likely  to  be  a  sale  lost.  The  third  class 
of  piano  will  last  well,  and  while  the  piano  may  not  possess 
the  tonal  qualities  of  the  better  pianos,  it  is  a  good  purchase 
for  the  average  family. 

The  fourth  class  of  pianos  includes  those  known  as  stencils; 
these  pianos  are  made  by  anybody  that  cares  to  go  into  the 
business  and  are  given  any  name  that  the  retailer  may  fancy. 
No  one  seems  to  know  where  they  come  from.  They  cost 
a  little  at  the  start,  but  much  later  on.  They  will  not  stay 
in  tune,  the  varnish  checks,  the  keys  turn  in  color,  the  pedals 
squeak,  and  the  tone  is  metallic. 


FINDING    PIANO    PROSPECTS 

89.  Calling  at  Homes, — In  some  cities  it  is  well 
enough  to  have  the  salesman  stay  in  the  store  and  wait  for 
customers  to  come  in,  but  that  method  will  not  get  the  proper 
amount  of  business  for  all  piano  stores.  The  law  of  average 
works  out  in  finding  piano  prospects  as  well  as  in  other  lines. 
If  twenty  calls  are  made  at  residences,  it  is  likely  that  eighteen 
persons  can  be  interviewed.  Out  of  eighteen  there  may  be 
eight  that  have  pianos;  perhaps  several  of  these  are  thinking 
of  buying  a  new  instrument.  Out  of  the  remaining  ten  there 
should  be  a  number  that  expect  to  get  a  piano  some  day  and 
these  can  be  induced  to  call  and  see  an  instrument  described 
by  the  salesman. 

This  method  is  an  endless-chain  affair.  One  prospect  will 
tell  of  another.  A  very  successful  piano  salesman  says  he 
has  tried  every  known  method  of  getting  prospects,  and  is  con- 
vinced that  the  easiest  and  best  class  of  sales  come  from  the 
straight  house-to-house  canvass.  The  salesman  for  a  good 
piano  house,  if  he  has  a  pleasing  manner,  is  rarely  treated 
discourteously.  All  classes  of  people  can  be  reached  in  this 
manner,  if  the  salesman  is  tactful.  It  is  not  amiss  to  use  a  . 
private  card  at  times  instead  of  a  business  card. 
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90.  Obtaining:   Prospects   From   Music   Teachers. 

Some  good  prospects  may  be  obtained  from  music  teachers, 
who  are  asked  for  the  names  of  pupils  likely  to  be  in  the  market 
for  a  piano  soon.  Music  teachers  are  often  instrumental  in 
making  sales,  and  they  often  unmake  them,  too.  The  average 
music  teacher  wants  a  conmiission.  If  the  salesman  succeeds 
in  selling  the  prospect  without  pajdng  the  commission,  the 
antagonism  of  such  a  teacher  is  aroused. 

Music  teachers  have  been  cheated  so  often  by  piano  sales- 
men that  it  is  little  wonder  they  adopt  some  of  the  tactics 
used  to  get  commissions.  The  average  teacher  means  well  and 
is  honest,  but  he  does  not  realize  that  the  selling  expense  of  a 
piano  is  larger  than  most  people  believe  it  to  be.  For  this 
reason  misimderstandings  arise  as  to  the  amount  of  the  com- 
mission. The  teacher  ordinarily  wants  more  than  he  is  entitled 
to,  and  for  this  very  reason,  one  of  the  largest  concerns  in 
Chicago  refused  to  pay  commissions  for  a  nimiber  of  years,  and 
thus  far  the  stand  seems  to  prove  that  a  piano  business  can  be 
successfully  conducted  without  paying  a  dollar  in  commissions 
to  anybody.  The  genuine  good-will  and  hearty  cooperation  of 
music  teachers  can  always  be  earned,  if  one  is  willing  to  pay 
the  price. 

Generally  speaking,  when  a  music  teacher  gets  a  new  prospect 
and  actually  helps  to  sell  a  piano  on  its  merits,  the  piano  store 
should  not  hesitate  to  pay  the  teacher  for  his  services.  Under 
any  other  drcimistances  the  teacher  that  demands  a  commis- 
sion should  be  fought  to  a  finish.  By  extending  little  favors, 
a  piano  store  should  be  able  to  cultivate  the  good-will  of  a 
number  of  the  music  teachers  of  the  commtmity. 

91.  Free  Concerts. — Concerts  have  been  a  great  help 
in  educating  the  public  to  the  possibilities  of  the  player  piano, 
but  the  concert  arranged  to  seU  pianos  is  of  little  assistance 
nowadays.  The  average  piano  salesman  can  sell  six  pianos 
to  prospects  that  come  to  the  store  separately  while  he  is 
selling  one  piano  in  a  crowd.  The  best  proof  of  the  failure 
of  concerts  or  recitals  to  sell  pianos  lies  in  the  fact  that  few 
manufacturers  follow  the  practice  today. 
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Miscellaneous  Sources. — Some  stores  have  young 
:e  a  piano  census.  They  find  out  whether  the  family 
friano  OT  organ,  how  old  it  is,  if  they  would  trade  it  for 
)iano,  and  any  other  information  that  would  be  help- 
le  salesman  that  calls  later.    Many  good  prospects  are 

from  the  people  that  have  become  customers;  the 
s  of  this  class  are  usually  above  the  average.  The 
ing  schemes  and  coupon  contests  bring  in  hundreds 
>ects,  but  the  percentage  of  good  sales  resulting  from 
ospects  is  very  small. 

MAKING   THE   8AI.E 


INDDCINO    PROSPECTS    TO    CAI.I. 

One  way  to  get  the  prospect  to  call  at  the  store  is  to 
ut  the  beauty  of  the  cases  of  certain  pianos,  mentioning 
rent  woods.  As  soon  as  the  salesman  mentions  woods 
^  will  probably  give  some  indication  of  his  preference, 
xnit  ready  to  go  the  salesman  will  do  well  to  mention 
rticular  piano  then  in  the  sales  rooms.  He  should  tell 
s  beauty  and  keep  at  this  subject  until  the  prospect 

curiosity  to  see  the  piano.  A  definite  date  can  then 
iged,  and  it  should  be  fixed  as  early  as  possible. 

CONDUCTING    A    STORE    SALE 

The  first  thing  to  do  when  the  prospect  calls  at  the 
the  appointed  time  is  to  make  him  feel  at  home;  this 
lally  be  done  by  a  cordial  greeting  and  a  few  casual 
Then  the  salesman  should  take  the  customer  to 
lo  he  expects  to  sell  and  should  speak  of  its  action, 
2  of  the  case,  and  the  tone.  These  three  points  are 
that  he  should  talk  of  most.  To  show  the  case  work 
he  should  strike  a  match  and  hold  it  an  inch  or  two 
:  veneer,  then  move  it  up  and  down,  and  ask  the  buyer 
!  the  beauty  of  the  wood.  He  should  then  play  a  few 
ir  a  simple  little  melody  and  speak  of  the  tone,  but 
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he  must  never  play  loudly.  It  is  easy  to  de 
volmne  of  the  piano,  but  once  the  demonstrato 
it  is  hard  to  convince  some  people  that  the  pia: 
soft  tone.  Many  prospects  detest  a  loud-toned 
After  the  salesman  has  shown  the  case  work 
show  the  tone  and  quality  of  the  action,  he  si 
prospect  if  he  does  not  think  the  piano  is  fine. 
in  a  favorable  manner  it  is  better  to  stick  to  t 
there  is  a  preference  for  some  other,  attention  sh 
to  other  instruments.  The  salesman  should  eai 
out  about  how  much  the  prospect  expects  to  spe 
In  case  the  information  is  difficult  to  obtain,  hi 
high-priced  piano  and  name  the  price.  Wher 
commits  himself  and  the  salesman's  judgment 
the  prospect  has  told  the  truth,  the  salesman  s 
trate  on  the  piano  that  the  prospect  can  afford. 

96.     Selling  In  the  Store  and  In  the  H 

is  something  to  be  said  both  in  favor  of  selling  s 
the  prospect  and  at  the  store.  In  the  home,  t 
at  ease,  but  the  salesman  is  not  so  much  at  case  i 
In  the  store,  the  salesman  is  master  of  the  sit 
time.  Most  stores  have  separate  show  rooms  wl 
can  sit  down  and  listen  to  the  piano.  Nothing  cat 
demonstration  by  the  salesman,  and  as  he  marshf 
facts,  and  reduces  opposition,  his  chances  of  gettir 
the  dotted  line  are  better  than  they  usually  are 
But  the  salesman  may,  as  a  last  resort,  ask 
place  the  piano  in  the  prospect's  home,  so  thai 
can  hear  just  how  the  piano  will  Sound  there,  a 
will  look.  This  practice  is  not  encouraged  by  tl 
because  it  sometimes  allows  a  sale  to  drag  alor 
Many  small-town  salesmen  use  various  schemes 
into  the  home  of  some  family  that  they  know  is 
at  some  time  in  the  future.  If  the  salesman  is 
prospect  is  considering  the  right  style  and  that  t> 
that  will  stand  competition,  it  may  be  the  safesi 
to  put  the  piano  in  the  home  immediately  and  to 
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tion  if  he  is  not  satisfied  to  buy  after  he 
trial.  But  if  this  is  done  the  salesman 
:er  drag  along,  but  should  be  keen  to  dose 
pect  and  his  family  are  deeply  interested. 

Price  Policy. — Every  piano  merchant 
self  whether  he  will  join  the  crowd  of 
reckless  price  cutters,  or  whether  he 
will  adopt  a  policy  of  pricing  his  in- 
struments at  a  reasonable  profit  and 
standing  by  his  terms.  It  takes  cour- 
age to  adopt  a  one-price  system  and 
to  stick  to  it  while  sales  are  lost  to 
those  that  cut  $50  to  $100  or  more  off 
their  prices,  but  there  are  merchants 
that  have  had  courage  to  depend  on 
good  salesmanship  rather  than  on 
price  cutting  and  in  the  long  run  have 
found  it  paid.  The  advertisement 
shown  in  Fig.  1  is  an  announcement 
from  such  a  house  and  is  an  example 
of  both  good  policy  and  good  adver- 
tising. 

97.      Getting    a    I^r^e    First 

Payment. ^ — A  skilful  piano  salesman 

gets  lai^e  payments  by  first  talking 

cash  and  then  asking  for  some  such 

amount   as   $50  or   $100   cash,   with 

balance  payable  $15  a  month.     If  the 

prospect  says,   "Oh  my,  I  can't  pay 

$50  down,"  the  salesman  comes  back 

with    the   courteous  question,  "What 

can  you  pay  then?"     The  chances  are 

that  one  with  little  money  will  then 

volunteer   to   pay   $20   or  $25   cash, 

Tcd  the  store  he  may  not  have  intended  to 

But  this  buyer  as  he  leaves  this  salesman 

lably  feel  that  a  concession  has  been  made. 
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COMMON    OBJECTIONS 

98.  Price  Is  Too  High. — If  the  price  is  really  tot 
for  the  prospect  the  better  plan  is  to  divert  attention 
lower-priced  but  reliable  instrument.  However,  it  m 
explained  that  a  (400  instrument  is  as  easy  to  buy  as  a 
one,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  instalments  mi 
paid  a  little  longer. 

99.  Flano  Is  Unknoivn. — Should  a  prospect  saj 
he  has  not  heard  of  that  piano,  it  is  well  to  ask  if  he  ha 

heard  about  the  Z piano,  selecting  the  name  of  son 

German-make  piano  of  Boston  or  New  York.  There  s 
least  a  dozen  makes  that  not  one  person  in  25  ever  hea 
yet  they  are  over  half  a  century  old.  Explain  that  the 
over  300  makes  of  pianos,  but  the  thing  for  one  to  do  is 
sure  of  the  guarantee — that  the  salesman's  house  is  bs 
every  piano  it  sells,  no  matter  what  its  name  may  be. 

100.  Prospect  Will  Walt  Until  He  Has  the  < 

The  salesman  may  explain  when  the  prospect  says  h 
wdt  until  he  can  pay  cash,  that  95  per  cent,  of  all  the  ] 
sold  are  sold  on  the  instalment,  or  credit,  plan.  The  stoi 
kt  the  prospect  have  the  piano  on  a  reasonable  cash  pa; 
and  allow  him  to  pay  the  balance  due  in  easy  payi 
Only  6-per-cent.  interest  will  be  charged  on  the  deferred 
nicnts.  This  is  as  cheap  as  the  banker  would  lend  ir 
The  small  payments  are  not  noticed  like  a  payment  of 
and  the  pleasure  of  having  a  piano  in  the  home  begins  th 
d  the  first  payment.  By  the  time  the  piano  is  paid  fo 
children  may  be  good  players. 

101.  Prospect  Wants  to  Iiook  Aronnd. — ^Whe 

prospect  says  he  will  look  around,  a  few  sharp  question 
usually  show  that  he  is  looking  for  some  great  bargain. 
stores  have  a  few  bargains  waiting  for  just  such  people, 
best  thing  to  do  b  to  take  the  prospect  to  the  bargain 
and  show  such  a  bargain,  so  he  will  see  what  he  will  g 
alow  price. 
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de  prospect  is  really  looking  for  more  information  and 
to  see  the  other  pianos  carried  by  other  houses,  the 
an  of  the  one-priced  house  cannot  always  stop  the  look- 
ther.  The  cut-price  man  will  hold  the  prospect  and  ask 
0  figure  price  down  to  rock  bottom ;  then  by  cutting  his 
he  may  close  the  sale. 

be  salesman  wiU  have  his  instalment  notes  handy,  and 
le  is  still  talking  will  proceed  to  make  out  a  blank,  often 
l)uyer  protests  that  he  didn't  expect  to  buy  on  that  visit, 
esman  can  close  by  telling  him  that  it  will  be  all  right, 
n  arrangement  can  be  made  right  for  the  first  payment 
[lowing  day  or  on  his  pay  day.  This  is  supposing  that 
lyer  is  a  good  prospect.  Many  a  contract  is  signed 
the  buyer  really  knew  what  was  going  on,  and  later  he 
ughed  at  the  speed  with  which  the  faano  was  sold;  of 
,  not  all  buyers  can  be  handled  in  this  fashion. 


DELIVZRINQ    THE    PIAMO 

!.  After  the  prospect  has  bought,  or  decided  on  a  oer- 
yle,  the  salesman  will  do  well  to  lead  him  away  from  the 
jianos.  If  he  strolls  around  looking  at  more  pianos,  he 
ly  to  change  his  mind.  The  instrument  selected  should 
vered  to  the  prospect's  home  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
hat  have  been  lost  because  the  salesman  felt  cocksure  of 
s  would  run  up  into  the  thousands.  Dtuing  the  first  few 
that  the  piano  is  in  the  home,  neighbors  and  acquaint- 
are  asked  in  to  hear  it  and  of  course  a  great  many  things 
:  said  about  the  new  piano.  Some  of  the  critics  will  not 
keeping  the  instrument.  Tact  must  be  used  to  offset 
)rk  of  these  trouble  makers.  Often  it  is  found  that  the 
s  working  for  some  other  house,  and  has  viaons  of  a  $10 
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KEEPING    THB    CnSTOHBR    PLEASED 

103.     Informing  the  customer  at  regular  seasons 

piano  tuning  is  a  good  thing.  Many  stores  give  music  1< 
free  with  each  new  piano;  this  is  a  good  drawing  plan  f( 
middle  class  of  buyers.  Others  give  nothing  with  a  ] 
except  a  stool;  they  explain  their  position  by  saying  thj 
price  they  make  is  for  the  piano  alone.  The  argument  is 
but  a  certain  class  ,o£  customers  feel  better  when  they 
stool,  scarf,  and  at  least  a  music  book  without  extra  cl 
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ORGANIZATION  OF  BALES  WORK 
104.  Few  implements  bring  the  direct  benefit  b 
fanner  that  a  high-grade  cream  separator  does,  and  possil 
piece  of  farm  machinery  requires  for  its  sale  more  abili 
the  part  of  the  salesman.  While  the  machine  is  of  the  gr 
benefit  to  the  dairy  farmer  and  makes  a  profit  every  day  : 
year,  it  apparently  sells  for  a  high  price,  so  that  its  actual  ■ 
nmst  be  made  clear  and  positive  both  to  the  dealer  whc 
have  the  agency  and  to  the  farmer  who  is  eventually  t 
Ihe  separator. 

These  machines  are  extenavely  advertised,  not  only  th 
the  agricultural  press,  but  by  means  of  circularizing  an( 
posting.  They  have  the  indorsement  of  agricultural  cc 
and  experiment  stations  throughout  the  world.  They  an 
almost  as  extensively  sold  as  sewing  machines  and  are  1 
after  very  attentively.  As  no  line  of  implements  has 
strict  requirements  for  accuracy  in  the  accomplishment 
purpose,  the  cream  separator  salesman  must  be  constan' 
his  job.  If  every  fanner  who  needs  a  separator  knew  i 
would  acknowledge  it  to  himself,  there  would  be  no  nee( 
salesman.  The  farmer  would  go  to  his  nearest  dealer  an 
in  his  order,  and  the  dealer  would  not  wait  for  the  mai 
turer's  salesman,  but  would  rush  his  orders  in  fast  enou 
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keep  his  stock  complete  at  all  times.  But  a  good  separator,  like 
any  btha*  good  machine,  is  expensive  and  requires  a  live,  ener- 
getic, intelligent  man  to  introduce  it  and  to  keep  up  the  sales. 

105.  All  standard  cream  separators  are  sold  only  through 
dealers.  The  territory  in  which  the  separator  is  sold  is  divided 
into  a  number  of  sections  or  branches,  each  in  charge  of  a  branch 
manager.  Each  branch  manager  employs  sufficient  salesmen 
to  cover  the  territory,  each  salesman  having  his  own  territory 
well  defined.  The  salesman  selects  the  dealers  in  his  territory 
and  looks  after  them,  but  he  also  deals  with  the  farmer  in  fur- 
therance of  the  dealers'  interest.  He  must  use  his  best  judg- 
ment in  selecting  his  dealers,  obtaining  one  who  is  a  responsible, 
progressive  man  that  appreciates  the  possibilities  of  the  cream- 
separator  business.  The  local  dealer  aims  to  cover  his  territory; 
the  salesman  endeavors  to  perfect  his  dealers*  organization; 
the  branch-house  manager  strives  to  keep  each  division  organi- 
zation of  salesmen  up  to  a  good  standard;  and  the  general 
manager  has  control  of  all  branches.  Prospective  buyers  are 
discovered,  sohcited,  and  sold,  then  cared  for  in  a  manner  that 
places  the  cream-separator  industry  on  a  level  with  other  large 
commercial  interests. 

106.  Good  cream  separators  are  not  distributed  over  the 
country  with  dealers  on  a  consignment  basis.  They  are  sold 
outright  just  as  any  other  staple  line  should  be,  but  because  the 
business  is  considered  a  special  line,  it  must  be  given  special 
attention  so  that  the  salesman  will  work  hand  in  hand  with 
the  local  dealer. 

A  first-class  salesman  will,  of  course,  learn  what  his  competi- 
tors are  doing  and  thus  be  able  to  compare  his  local  dealer  with 
the  dealers  that  handle  competitive  separators.  If  he  cannot 
get  satisfactory  results  out  of  his  dealer,  he  should  make  a 
change,  either  by  winning  over  a  good  dealer  that  has  served 
a  competitor,  or  by  developing  a  new  man.  However,  changes 
in  local  dealers  are  seldom  necessary.  A  competent  salesman 
soon  creates  an  organization  that  enables  him  to  accommodate 
the  trade  satisfactorily  and  profitably.  In  order  to  build  up 
a  good   organization  of  dealers,  a   separator  salesman  must 
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know  all  about  his  competitors  and  be  ready  at  all  times  to 
maintain  the  merits  of  his  own  machine  at  any  cost  of  time 
and  trouble.  Such  work  builds  up  his  own  strength  as  well  as 
that  of  the  dealer.  It  is  possible  to  undertake  to  cover  too 
much  territory.  A  separator  salesman  should  know  all  that  is 
going  on  in  his  line,  what  the  possibilities  are,  and  what  his 
dealers  do  toward  taking  advantage  of  them. 


SEIiliING  TO  DEAIiEBS 


SELECTING    THE    DEALER 

107.  Approaching:  a  Prospective  Dealer. — Having, 
by  inquiry,  selected  a  dealer  that  seems  aggressive  and  that  pays 
his  bills,  the  salesman,  armed  with  all  the  information  he  can 
get  about  his  man,  should  approach  him  in  a  confident  manner 
and  present  his  proposition.  He  has  a  machine  that  will  sell 
and  that,  when  sold,  will  give  satisfaction,  an  article  that  every 
owner  of  cows  really  needs,  an  article  that  in  itself  brings 
actual  profit  to  the  user  every  day  in  the  year.  These  things 
can  be  guaranteed  and  can  be  demonstrated.  It  can  also  be 
shown  that  a  good  separator  has  so  many  points  in  its  favor 
that  it  sells  to  every  progressive  farmer  and  even  to  many  who 
are  very  slow  in  adopting  new  ideas;  also,  that  it  sells  at  a  good 
price  and  enables  the  dealer  to  make  a  fair  profit,  and  because 
of  its  satisfactory  work,  usually  makes  other  sales.  A  farmer 
that  has  never  been  a  customer  of  the  dealer  before  often  buys 
a  cream  separator,  being  attracted  by,  or  solicited  for,  this 
machine.  When  the  separator  ttmis  out  to  be  a  satisfactory 
purchase,  the  farmer  is  likely  to  be  numbered  among  the 
dealer's  regular  patrons. 

MAKING    THE    SALE 

108.  Overcomlni?  Dealers'   Conservatism. — In   an 

undeveloped  field,  most  dealers  that  the  cream-separator  sales- 
man approaches  will  say  that  the  machine  is  no  doubt  a  good 
one,  but  that  the  fanners  in  his  district  are  old-fashioned  and 
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non-progressive,  or  do  not  make  enough  butter  to  justify  trjong 
a  separator,  or  they  haven't  enough  money  to  buy  one,  and  that 
therefore  the  dealer  has  nothing  to  gain  by  undertaking  to  sell 
a  high-grade  separator.  This  need  not  discourage  the  salesman, 
because  he  knows  better.  There  are  some  farmers  around  who 
keep  four  or  five  cows  and  make  some  butter.  These  farmers 
afford  the  salesman  a  fine  chance  to  show  the  possibiUties 
in  selling  separators.  He  should  go  to  one  of  them  and  per- 
suade him  to  try  a  separator.  When  a  machine  has  been  sold, 
the  sale  will  likely  uncover  another  prospective  customer. 
Now,  when  the  salesman  returns  to  the  dealer,  offers  him  the 
sale  and  the  new  prospect,  he  should  be  able  to  win  the  dealer 
over.  If  he  will  not  be  won,  the  salesman  should  go  to  some  one 
else.  If  all  the  implement  dealers  refuse,  the  salesman  may  go 
to  a  grocery  or  feed  store  or  to  a  blacksmith  or  to  some  energetic 
farmer.  While  the  implement  men  are  first  choice,  the  sales- 
man for  a  high-grade  separator  should  have  representation  in 
every  commimity  where  there  is  good  business  to  be  had,  and 
it  often  happens  that  some  one  not  in  the  implement  business 
makes  the  most  enthusiastic  and  hard-working  local  dealer. 

109.  If  a  dealer  says  he  objects  to  canvassing  among  the 
farmers,  the  salesman  may  call  his  attention  to  the  success  of 
the  separator  business  over  the  whole  world,  which  is  due 
largely  to  canvassing.  If  the  dealer  will  go  out  with  the  sales- 
man and  visit  a  farmer's  home,  he  will  see  that  the  presenting 
of  a  modem  cream  separator  is  a  very  interesting  work.  When 
taking  a  dealer  out,  the  salesman  should  take  his  machine  along 
and,  at  the  farmer's  home,  give  a  demonstration  of  separating 
milk,  or  better  still,  run  the  sldm  milk  through  the  machine 
and  thus  show  that  the  cream  obtained  is  just  the  amoimt  of 
the  loss  sustained  when  cream  is  taken  by  the  older  method. 
This  demonstration  not  only  makes  a  sale  likely,  but  it  usually 
makes  the  dealer  enthusiastic  and  prepares  him  for  his  own 
demonstrating  and  canvassing  work  later.  An  implement 
dealer  sells  other  things  the  farmer  can  use  and  when  in  his 
home  can  suggest  an  improved  harrow  or  plow,  a  new  wagon, 
and  many  other  things.    A  good  salesman  can  soon  show  a 
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dealer  the  advantage  of  systematically  canvassing  his  whole 
territory  not  only  for  cream-separator  sales  but  for  all  of  his 
wares. 

There  is  a  fair  profit  on  separator  sales.  When  a  dealer's 
sales  run  up  into  the  htmdreds,  his  separator  business  gives 
him  ample  profit  to  satisfy  any  one.  Every  high-grade  sepa- 
rator sold  immediately  creates  other  good  prospects.  The 
farmer's  neighbors  come  in  to  see  the  new  machine  work  and 
hear  his  enthusiastic  talk  about  the  saving  in  cream,  time, 
and  labor.  This  makes  it  possible  for  the  energetic  dealer  to 
multiply  his  fair  profit  by  26,  60,  or  100,  and  to  make  a  big  thing 
of  his  separator  sales.  The  well-prepared  separator  salesman 
can  easily  satisfy  a  live  dealer  that  a  big  net  profit  is  possible 
on  a  year's  separator  business  if  he  will  be  guided  by  the  manu- 
facturer's and  the  salesman's  instructions. 

no.  Explainlngr  Macliine  to  Dealer. — ^The  dealer 
must  be  made  a  master  of  the  machine.  The  salesman  should 
take  a  machine  apart  and  show  what  is  meant  by  the  bowl, 
cream  screw,  and  the  various  adjustments;  how  the  machine  is 
oiled  and  how  it  should  be  cleaned.  In  fact,  he  must  teach  the 
whole  machine  to  the  dealer  that  is  to  be  the  local  repre- 
sentative. 

The  hardest  competition  a  salesman  of  the  high-grade  sepa- 
rator has  is  on  price,  but  both  he  and  the  local  dealer  have 
quality,  efficiency,  appearance,  reputation,  and  representation 
as  aids  with  which  to  overcome  the  low-priced  argument.  A 
watch  may  be  bought  for  a  dollar  that  keeps  very  good  time, 
but  how  many  railroad  engineers  carry  a  dollar  watch?  Such 
men  buy  watches  that  cost  $20  to  $50,  because  of  their  relia- 
bility and  durability.  A  set  of  single  harness  is  offered  for  sale 
at  $4,  but  who  would  be  willing  to  risk  his  neck  with  this  har- 
ness on  a  young,  strong  horse,  probably  with  wife  and  children 
in  a  wagon?  Some  farm  wagons  are  priced  at  $18.98  and  are 
called  2-ton  wagons;  who  would  think  of  trying  to  draw  2  tons 
of  grain  on  it  over  an  ordinary  road? 

A  centrifugal  cream  separator  can  be  bought  for  less  than 
$25,  but  where  is  the  man  or  woman  that  keeps  three  to  five 
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cows,  or  more,  who  can  stand  or  will  stand  the  loss  of  5  to  15 
per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  of  butter  fat  every  day  it  is  used? 
Who  will  cheerfully  tug  away  for  a  half  to  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  at  a  time  at  a  separator  crank  and  in  a  year  find  the  cog 
wheels  of  the  machine  cut  out  and  no  place  to  buy  new  ones? 
Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  any  one  sells  a  dollar  for  85 
cents,  a  $50  watch  for  $1,  a  $15  to  $20  harness  for  $4,  a  $65 
wagon  for  $18,  or  a  $75  cream  separator  for  $25  to  $50?  The 
$75  machine  is  better  value  at  $75  than  the  $35  machine  is 
at  $35;  it  earns  its  money  and  is  easier  to  operate,  is  clean  and 
is  less  likely  to  wear  out  than  any  other.  The  very  fact  that  a 
competitor  offers  a  machine  for  less  is  an  open  admission  that 
his  machine  is  inferior;  consequently,  the  salesman  should  equip 
his  dealer  with  argument  on  quality,  efficiency,  and  practica- 
bility. This  argtiment  is  good  both  with  the  dealer  and  the 
farmer.  To  the  dealer,  the  quality  argument  is  important  for 
the  reason  of  his  own  reputation,  the  better  satisfaction  among 
his  customers,  the  positive  profit,  and,  most  important  of  all, 
the  fact  that  he  is  giving  each  buyer  the  value  of  his  money 
and  charges  every  one  the  same  price. 


GETTING  THE  DEALER  STARTED 

111.  When  a  dealer  has  agreed  to  handle  the  separator, 
the  next  thing  to  do  is  to  equip  him  properly  for  his  work. 
Local  conditions  should  be  studied  and  only  enough  machines 
ordered  to  open  up  the  campaign  well.  It  is  better  to  do  this 
than  to  scare  the  dealer  by  loading  him  down  with  a  big  order 
of  high-priced  machines  that  he  has  not  sold  before.  The 
dealer  must  have  some  machines,  however.  If  the  first  order 
is  a  conservative  one  and  this  stock  is  sold  out  quickly,  the  effect 
will  be  salutary.  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  arrival  of  the 
first  lot  of  machines,  the  salesman  should  be  on  hand  and  give 
his  best  instruction.  The  dealer  may  know  nothing  about  a 
separator  and  before  he  can  talk  to  a  farmer  intelligently,  he 
must  have  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  machine  and  its  advan- 
tages to  show  the  farmer  wherein  it  is  worth  his  time  and  money 
to  take  it  home.     Unless  the  dealer  is  carefully  coached,  very 
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few  farmers  will  consider  buying,  or  if  the  farmer  really  wants 
a  separator,  he  will  probably  order  one  from  a  catalog  house, 
because  it  was  offered  cheap. 

When  the  dealer  has  a  few  machines  in  stock  and  has  had 
everything  well  explained,  he  should  be  taken  out  for  a  demon- 
stration if  he  was  not  taken  out  before  the  sale  was  made.  The 
dealer  has  a  few  machines,  but  he  has  not  sold  them  and  before 
the  salesman  can  get  another  order,  the  separators  must  be 
sold  to  farmers.  It  is  the  salesman's  business  to  see  that  they 
are  sold,  and  to  satisfied  users.  He  must  show  this  inexperi- 
enced dealer  how  to  sell,  and  he  cannot  do  that  work  altogether 
by  store  talk. 

112.  Selling:  the  Machines. — If  when  a  salesman 
visits  a  dealer  he  has  the  same  lot  of  machines  he  had  on  the 
previous  visit  of  the  salesman,  the  salesman  must  dig  into  the 
situation,  find  why  sales  are  not  being  made,  and  help  the  dealer 
to  make  them.  If  he  has  not  paid  his  account,  the  salesman 
must  find  out  why.  If  the  farmers  have  not  paid  him,  the 
salesman  must  help  him  .to  get  settlement.  The  representa- 
tive of  a  first-class  cream  separator,  a  strictly  reliable,  profita- 
ble, practicable  machine  that  is  sold  and  used  by  a  great  many 
thousands  of  people,  must  be  a  man  that  can  successfully  cope 
with  buyers,  no  matter  what  the  situation,  satisfy  them,  get 
their  money,  and  be  able  to  return  again  and  hold  his  head 
high. 

Often  the  salesman  must  show  a  dealer  how  to  get  a  settle- 
ment. Somebody  has  failed  in  something.  Perhaps  the 
machine  has  not  been  fairly  presented,  or  perhaps  not  prop- 
erly operated,  or  the  cream  may  have  been  imperfectly  churned. 
The  expert  salesman  must  be  able  to  correct  this  error.  It 
does  not  require  force  or  tmreasonable  methods  to  obtain  a 
settlement  if  one  is  able  to  show  the  actual  results  claimed. 
But  if  the  machine  has  been  sold  by  the  making  of  impossible 
daims,  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  take  it  away  and  sell  it  right 
the  next  time. 
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PUBLICITY    AID    FOR    DEAL.ER 

11 3.  To  supplement  the  advertising  in  fann  papers,  the 
salesman  must  see  that  catalog  and  other  circular  matter  is 
distributed  in  his  territory.  He  must  assist  in  this  work  by 
securing  the  names  of  prospective  future  buyers.  Such  pros- 
pects are  obtained  with  accuracy  only  through  cooperation 
with  the  local  dealer.  These  names,  when  secured,  are  sent  to 
the  headquarters,  from  which  source  the  printed  matter  will  be 
sent.  As  the  local  dealer  will  be  supplied  Uberally  with  printed 
matter,  the  salesman  will  not  have  to  carry  any  large  amount 
of  it. 

DEAIiING   WITH  THE   FABMEB 

114.  Correct  Point  of  Vle-w. — ^The  salesman  must  not 
misjudge  the  farmer.  He  must  not  picture  the  farmer  as  a  dr- 
cus-clown  or  story-book  rube,  but  must  remember  he  is  a  full- 
grown  man  with  all  of  his  senses  and  with  some  of  them  thor- 
oughly developed.  Because  the  farmer  may  not  be  up  to  all 
the  city  ways,  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  he  is  to  be  regarded 
as  an  inferior,  a  ready  buyer  of  gold  bricks.  Many  a  salesman 
of  dty  training  has,  to  his  sorrow,  erred  in  his  estimate  of  the 
farmer.  The  farmer  must  be  met  as  a  man.  The  salesman 
has  cream  separators  to  sell,  and  the  farmer  keeps  cows.  If 
the  salesman  is  to  succeed  with  the  farmer,  he  Should  be  able 
to  talk  feed,  milk,  butter,  anything  that  interests  farmers.  If 
one  can  talk  about  the  farmer's  business  with  real  intelligence, 
he  can  probably  make  the  farmer  willing  to  hear  something 
about  new  methods;  and  if  this  is  done  in  the  right  way,  the 
salesman  will  make  an  interested  acquaintance  and  perhaps 
a  customer.  If  the  salesman  does  not  sell  a  separator,  he  should 
not  at  any  rate,  put  down  the  farmer  as  a  fool;  the  salesman 
may  be  the  one  who  is  to  blame.  Every  customer,  whether 
dealer  or  farmer,  has  opinions  that  should  be  considered  courte- 
ously. Very  few  men  like  to  be  made  to  appear  ignorant. 
No  one  likes  to  be  patronized,  and  any  man  who  tmdertakes  to 
bluff  his  way  through  is  not  cut  out  for  the  most  successful 
selling. 
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11 5.  Demonstrating:  tlie  Saving:. — The  salesman  has 
strong  claims  for  his  separator,  but  the  farmer  has  heard  such 
daims  made  for  many  things  that  proved  failures.  Here  again, 
illustration  proves  to  be  the  strongest  argument.  The  sales- 
man should  ask  permission  to  show  what  the  machine  can  do. 
He  is  trained  to  cany  out  the  demonstration  without  a  hitch. 
Separate  some  cream  and  milk  and  produce  more  cream  than 
the  farmer  has  been  getting.  Help  him  with  his  preparations 
for  churning,  tell  all  about  ripening  the  cream,  about  churning 
at  the  proper  temperattire  and  long  enough  to  obtain  all  of  the 
butter.  Show  him  how,  in  this  way,  he  can  get  more  and  better 
butter. 

The  farmer  may  say  that  neighbor  Jones  has  a  separator,  but 
that  Jones's  butter  is  not  good,  that  it  does  not  command  as 
good  a  price  as  his  own  sells  for,  or  that  Jones's  calves  are  not 
strong  and  vigorous  like  those  that  run  with  the  cows,  or  that 
Mrs.  Jones  says  it  is  lots  of  work  to  clean  a  separator  and  hard 
to  ttmi  the  crank.  All  of  this  may  be  true,  but  the  salesman  is 
not  dealing  with  any  one  except  the  farmer  before  him,  nor  does . 
he  have  to  defend  the  work  of  poor  separators.  He  is  going  to 
increase  the  yield  of  the  prospect's  milk  and  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  the  product.  He  is  going  to  help  him  get  a  better  price 
for  his  butter  and  to  produce  the  very  best  of  skimmed  milk 
for  his  calves  and  pigs,  and  he  will  let  the  farmer's  wife  and 
daughter  say  whether  or  not  the  machine  is  hard  to  clean 
and  operate. 

116.  Suppose  the  prospect  has  six  cows,  makes  butter  that 
sells  at  25  cents  a  pound,  has  no  separator,  and  thinks  he  gets 
all  of  the  butter.  He  admits  that  a  separator  may  be  a  good 
thing  for  some  farmers  but  does  not  think  it  wUl  pay  him. 
The  salesman  can  safely  assert  that  one  who  makes  5  poimds 
of  butter  a  day  without  a  separator  will,  with  a  high-grade 
machine,  make  a  gain  of  20  per  cent.,  make  a  better  quality 
of  butter,  save  labor,  and  increase  the  feeding  value  of  his 
skimmed  milk.  He  can  assure  the  prospect  that  a  local  dealer, 
whom  the  prospect  knows,  represents  this  machine  and  will  put 
one  in  his  dairy,  guaranteeing  a  suflScient  increase  to  justify 
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the  farmer's  purchase.    The  machine  is  worth  $75,  a  big  price 

t 

to  some  farmers,  but  the  shrewd  salesman  must  do  some  figur- 
ing. A  gain  of  20  per  cent,  means  1  poimd  more  a  day;  this  at 
25  cents  is  $7.50  a  month  or  $90  a  year,  to  pay  for  a  $75  invest- 
ment. At  20  cents  a  poimd,  the  saving  is  $72  a  year.  Thus 
the  machine  pays  for  itself  the  first  year  in  actual  product 
saved,  to  say  nothing  of  labor  and  convenience  or  of  the  saving 
of  after  years. 

An  American,  either  native  or  by  adoption,  wants  to  make 
money  and  will  let  the  salesman  place  the  machine.  But  the 
salesman  should  not  leave  too  soon.  He  should  see  that  the 
prospect  knows  how  to  operate  the  separator.  A  guarantee  of 
20  per  cent,  increase  in  jdeld  has  been  made  and  the  machine 
cannot  coach  people  in  its  proper  use.  The  salesman  must 
show  them  how  to  operate  the  separator.  He  must  show  them 
how  to  wash  it  and  dispel  any  thought  of  this  being  trouble- 
some; then  they  will  feel  satisfied  that  they  can  do  the  whole 
thing  and  will  try. 

Prospects  should  be  instructed  as  to  handling  the  cream  and 
churning.  Then,  when  the  time  comes  to  chum,  the  butter  is 
there  with  the  guaranteed  increase,  and  the  separator  is  sold. 
But,  if  necessary,  the  salesman  should  call  again.  He  should 
let  nothing  interfere  with  a  successful  termination  of  the  first 
few  sales  in  new  territory,  for  these  are  particularly  important; 
the  result  will  surely  justify  the  effort  to  the  dealer. 

117.  Overcomlni?  liOw-Priced  Coini>etltioii. — Most 
farm  houses  contain  a  big  catalog  from  some  catalog  house  that 
offers  separators  at  very  low  prices  and  nearly  always  gives  a 
long  guarantee,  agreeing  to  refund  the  money  if  the  machines 
are  not  satisfactory.  They  probably  do  refund  the  money  on 
demand,  for  this  is  a  business  policy  that  wins  trade  in  other 
lines.  They  do  not  ordinarily  manufacture  the  separators  they 
sell,  but  are  only  selling  agents. 

The  cheap  separator  will  apparently  get  all  the  cream,  but  it 
does  not.  It  does  not  produce  the  heavy  cream  that  the  high- 
grade  machine  produces.  The  catalog  may  set  forth  that  the 
separators  are  easily  cleaned  and  operated,  but  they  are  not;  and 
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the  salesman  must  show  the  superior  features  of  t 
machine.  There  is  some  competition  with  cl 
house  machines  that  is  really  an  advertising  : 
house  business  usually  comes  from  those  who  i 
about  separators.  Some  people  will  buy  anythinj 
cheap.  But  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  a  man  that  bi 
catalog-house  cream  separator.  The  cheap  se 
rates  the  milk  and  apparently  does  it  well;  it  Ic 
well  as  the  high-grade  machine  and  does  not  I: 
month,  but  in  a  short  time  the  trouble  begins, 
wears  out  before  long  and  needs  repairs.  The 
log-house  guarantee  turns  out  to  be  evasively 
probably  no  repairs  can  be  had,  the  catalog  . 
abandoned  the  machine  and  taken  on  another  ma 

118*  But  the  farmer  has  found  out  the  ad 
separator  and  does  not  any  longer  look  upon  t 
standard  machine  as  prohibitive;  he  becomes  a  re 
the  salesman  of  the  better  machine.  In  90  pei 
cases  a  good  salesman  can  show  the  average  Am 
wherein  a  $75  separator  is  a  better  and  really  cl 
ment  than  a  $48  catalog-house  machine  of  the 
capacity. 

When  some  prominent  local  user  of  cream  says, 
separator  cream  and  do  not  like  it,"  the  salesman  i 
immediately  what  kind  of  cream  is  wanted,  the 
one  interested  that  the  separator  wiil  produce  tha 
from  any  kind  of  milk  every  day  in  the  year.  B; 
pains  to  satisfy  the  purchaser,  the  machine  wi 
good  demand  and  the  dealer  will  become  a  stron 
ally,  who  will  some  day  negotiate  a  large  yearly 
much  attention  from  the  salesman. 
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SOLICITING  OF  AD^ 


ORGANIZATION  OF   SOLII 


IHPOKTANCE    OF    THE 

It  Inasmuch  as  most  publishers  oi 
tines  depend  mainly  on  advertising  p 
capable  solicitor  of  advertising  is  a  ' 
of  the  publisher's  staff.  The  solidtt 
tant  to  the  controllers  of  street-car  i 
space,  for  the  entire  income  of  these 
the  sale  of  advertising  and,  consequen 


No  man  in  any  branch  of  the  ad\ 
greater  opportunity  than  the  advertisii 
for  his  work.  The  solicitor  is  a  produo 
the  good  salary  that  producers  comm 
the  experiences  of  many  advertisers  a 
with  strong  men  affords  the  solicitor  ai 
a  broad  knowledge  of  advertising  an< 
successful  advertising  solicitor  is  not 
"copy  chaser."  He  is  a  representative 
word,  and  he  looks  on  his  calling  as 
agreeable  as  that  of  the  editor  or  the  t: 
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NEWSPAPERS 

Ivertising  income  of  the  newspaper  is  drawn  from 
ields — the  local  field  and  the  general  field;  the  gen- 
sometimes  called  the  foreign  field.  The  word 
he  word  foreign  include  all  advertising  but  that 
out  of  the  home  city  and  the  innnediate  surround- 

Fleld. — The  soliciting  staff  of  the  newspaper  is 
sponsible  to  the  advertising  manager.  But  as 
pers  do  not  create  the  position  of  advertising 

business  manager  of  these  papers  assumes  the 
The  make-up  of  the  local  soliciting  staff  of  a 
ill  necessarily  depend  on  the  size  and  the  pros- 
newspaper  and  its  field.  There  are  papers  that 
U  with  one  solicitor.  In  small  towns  the  editor 
ir  the  business  manager  must  occasionally  act  also 
;  man. 
ies  an  aggressive  newspaper  will  sometimes  have 

six  local  solicitors,  among  whom  the  work  is 
ding  to  each  man's  ability.  As  a  rule,  with  lai^ 
assified-advertising  department  is  organized  apart 
Jay  advertising  and  is  put  under  the  charge  of  a 
dalizes  on  classified  work.  Sometimes  the  resort 
nal  advertising  is  put  tuider  the  charge  of  one 
are  other  cases  where,  on  account  of  the  book  or 
Ttising  that  may  be  had,  or  on  account  of  a  soUd- 

in  working  up  such  business,  it  may  be  expedi- 
me  solicitor  look  particularly  after  these  special 

ids   of  Working  Local  Field. — On  looking, 

loming,  into  the  solicitors'  room  of  an  afternoon 
a  observer  will  see  the  solicitors  inspecting  the 
ipapers  carefully  to  find  out  what  space  regular 
e  using,  as  well  as  to  take  note  of  new  advertise- 
the  aggressive  solicitor  does  not  depend  for  his 
hat  he  sees  in  other  newspapers.     Through  busi- 
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ness  acquaintances  and  by  keen  observation  he  gathers  hints 
as  to  what  business  concerns  might  possibly  be  prevailed  on  to 
do  some  advertising  in  his  paper.  Sometimes  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  make  a  dozen  or  more  tactfully  arranged  calls  in  order 
to  induce  some  timid  business  concern  to  start  an  advertising 
campaign. 

5.  Assijnin^ent  of  Solicitors. — The  advertising  man- 
ager or  the  business  manager  directs  much  of  the  soliciting  work 
in  about  the  way  that  an  editor  directs  the  work  of  his  reporters. 
The  morning  mail  may  contain  a  request  for  advertising  rates 
from  a  local  business  man  or  from  a  firm  within  easy  reach,  or 
a  telephone  inquiry  or  some  other  hint  may  come  in.  The 
manager  in  such  a  case  will  assign  a  solicitor  to  the  job  of  han- 
dling the  inquiry  skilfully.  Usually  the  manager  will  have  a 
card  system  or  an  envelope  system  and  will  require  a  regular 
report  from  the  solicitor.  Some  newspapers  require  their 
advertising  solicitors  to  make  a  report  at  the  end  of  each  day, 
showing  the  calls  made,  the  result  of  such  calls,  and  the  amoimt 
of  advertising  inserted  that  day  by  their  customers. 

When  a  solicitor  gets  into  good  relations  with  an  advertiser, 
it  is  the  general  practice  to  have  that  solicitor  attend  regu- 
larly to  the  interests  of  that  advertiser.  The  number  of  adver- 
tisers that  one  solicitor  will  look  after  depends  on  the  amount 
of  attention  that  the  advertisers  will  require.  Ordinarily,  a 
solicitor  will  have  twenty  to  thirty  advertisers  on  his  list,  some 
of  whom  use  spslce  only  irregularly  and  on  whom  very  frequent 
calls  would  bring  no  result. 

6.  Use  of  Space  Sold. — It  often  happens  that  just  as 
much  skilful  soliciting  is  required  to  get  an  advertiser  to  use 
the  space  contracted  for  as  was  required  to  get  the  contract. 
An  advertiser,  for  example,  will  contract  to  use  $250  worth  of 
space  in  a  certain  newspaper  during  a  year.  Afterwards, 
he  may  lose  his  enthusiasm  about  that  newspaper  and  prefer 
to  do  most  of  his  advertising  in  another  paper;  or  he  may  grow 
conservative  about  advertising  and  use  little  or  no  space  in  any 
paper.  A  newspaper  cannot  very  well  imdertake  to  sue  a  fimi 
for  the  failure  to  use  space.    About  all  that  can  be  done  ordi- 
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narily  is  to  compel  the  payment  of  short-time  rates  for  the 
amotmt  of  space  used.  Therefore,  getting  an  advertiser  to 
tise  space  is  rather  a  matter  of  tactics  than  of  force. 

7.  Approval  of  Contract. — ^When  a  solicitor  secures  a 
contract  it  is  put  before  the  advertising  manager  or  the  busi- 
ness manager  for  approval.  Unless  given  special  authority,  a 
solicitor  has  no  right  to  change  card  rates  nor  to  promise  to  give, 
without  extra  charge,  positions  that  are  charged  for  at  extra 
rates. 

Regular  advertisers  usually  make  their  contracts  once  a 
year  and  at  that  time  fix  on  a  rate  that  will  prevail  on  all  adver- 
tising done  diuing  a  succeeding  year.  Until  the  contract 
expires  there  is  no  question  about  rates.  The  matters  to  be 
looked  after  are  confined  to  seeing  that  the  advertiser  uses  his 
space  and  gets  the  position  and  service  agreed  on.  Contracts 
are  not  always  renewed  with  ease  if  the  publisher  demands  a 
higher  rate  on  the  renewal. 

8*  Handlingr  the  Copy. — Copy  secured  by  the  solicitor 
from  regular  advertisers  does  not  have  to  be  put  before  the 
advertising  manager  or  the  business  manager  tmless  it  involves 
some  special  question.  Such  copy,  together  with  the  necessary 
directions,  is  merely  turned  in  at  the  coimter  to  the  advertising 
clerk.  In  many  cities,  a  number  of  firms  that  regularly  use 
large  space  maintain  their  own  messenger  service,  leaving  Uttle 
or  nothing  for  the  solicitor  of  the  paper  to  do  except  to  call  now 
and  then,  keep  on  good  terms,  and  adjust  the  little  differ- 
ences that  may  occur. 

The  new  advertiser  is  ordinarily  the  one  that  requires  most 
attention.  Carelessly  handled,  he  may  become  discotu^ed 
and  discontinue  advertising.  Handled  skilfully,  he  may 
become  an  enthusiastic  user  of  large  space.  A  good  service 
department  can  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  solicitor  by  writing 
strong  advertisements  for  new  advertisers,  for,  as  a  rule,  the 
skilful  solicitor  is  not  at  his  best  as  a  copy  writer  and  needs  the 
cooperation  of  a  WTiter. 

9.  General  Field  of  Neivspapers. — National  adver- 
tisers and  advertisers  that  aim   to  cover  only  a  part  of  the 
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national  territory  often  make  free  use  of  newspapers.  Publish- 
ers are  eager  to  secure  this  general  advertising  because  it  makes 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  home  patronage.  But  the  national 
advertiser  is  a  little  more  independent  than  the  home  adver- 
tiser. The  large  retail  store  is  practically  forced  to  use  the 
leading  daily  papers  of  its  city;  there  are  no  other  mediums 
that  will  cover  the  field  so  effectively.  But  the  national  adver- 
tiser can  use  the  magazines.  He  may  not  be  aiming  to  cover 
all  of  the  country  anyhow,  and  if  the  newspapers  of  one  terri- 
tory are  too  independent,  he  may  spend  his  money  elsewhere 
with  perhaps  just  as  good  results. 

10.  Obtaining:  General  Advertising. — Some  news- 
papers follow  the  practice  of  sending  out  the  best  solicitor  on 
the  home-oflBce  staff  to  interview  national  or  general  adver- 
tisers. The  usual  method,  however,  is  to  have  representation 
in  New  York  and  in  Chicago,  the  two  great  American  adver- 
tising centers;  sometimes  arrangements  are  made  for  represen- 
tation in  other  cities.  If  a  newspaper  is  one  of  very  large  inter- 
ests, it  may  prefer  to  have  a  special  representative  in  both  New 
York  and  Chicago  to  attend  to  its  interests  solely.  By  far  the 
greater  ntmiber  of  newspapers,  however,  are  represented  in 
combination  with  other  papers;  that  is,  a  New  York  special 
representative  (sometimes  called  merely  a  special  or  a  special 
agency)  will  represent  from  two  to  twelve  newspapers  and  cover 
all  the  territory  east  of  Pittsburg,  while  another  special  repre- 
sentative will  represent  the  same  papers  in  Chicago  and  cover 
all  territory  west  of  Pittsburg.  Solicitors  spend  most  of  their 
time  calling  on  advertisers  or  the  advertising  agencies  that 
control  the  accounts  of  general  advertisers.  It  is  necessary  for 
them  to  travel  considerably. 

The  solicitor  in  the  local  field  has  a  big  advantage  in  that 
the  business  men  of  the  community  are  familiar  with  the  news- 
paper he  represents.  The  general  advertiser  will  not  ordinarily 
be  so  familiar,  for  his  work  is  done  with  hundreds  of  news- 
papers. He  is  more  independent  about  rates  and  special  posi- 
tions, and  demands  the  best  at  the  lowest  prices;  consequently, 
the  special  representative  does  not  always  have  easy  work.     A 
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great  deal  of  advertising  from  general  advertisers  is  accepted 
by  newspapers  at  cut  rates  or  with  promise  of  specially  good 
position  without  extra  charge.  This  is  not  true,  however,  of 
a  select  group  of  very  prosperous  papers. 

11.  As  nearly  all  experienced  general  advertisers  place 
their  business  through  agencies,  the  special  representative  has 
to  use  care,  in  his  interviews  with  advertisers,  not  to  antag- 
onize the  advertising  agency.  The  agency  and  the  advertiser 
may  have  had  conference  after  conference  and  finally  dedded 
on  certain  territory  and  the  use  of  certain  newspapers.  The 
special  representative  of  a  newspaper  that  was  not  put  on  the 
list  of  papers  to  be  used  may  hear  a  little  late  of  the  likelihood 
of  the  advertising  going  out,  but  if  he  gets  on  the  scene  and 
puts  up  a  strong  argument  for  the  use  of  his  paper,  the  adver- 
tiser may  give  his  agency  a  formal  order  to  use  the  representa- 
tive's paper.  On  the  other  hand,  the  solicitor  may  be  able 
only  to  make  the  advertiser  doubtful  as  to  the  judgment  of  the 
advertising  agent. 

If  the  special  representative  succeeds  only  in  getting  his 
paper  added  to  the  list,  there  is  not  so  much  danger  of  trouble, 
for  the  advertising  agency  will  then  get  a  littie  more  commis- 
sion. The  greatest  friction  occurs  when  the  special  represent- 
ative attacks  the  advertising  agency's  judgment  and  prevails 
on  the  advertiser  to  take  certain  meditmas  off  the  list  and  sub- 
stitute others.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  it  is  to  the  special 
representative's  interests  to  see  the  advertising  agency  first  as 
far  as  possible.  If  he  can  go  early,  while  plans  are  being  formed, 
and  get  his  paper  on  the  list,  the  chance  for  discord  is  practi- 
cally removed. 

The  special  representative  has  good  opportimity  to  build  up 
profitable  relations  with  advertising  agencies,  for  in  his  calls  on 
new  advertisers  he  may  be  able  to  turn  new  accounts  toward 
an  agency.  When  he  does  such  work,  the  agency  cannot,  with 
good  grace,  refuse  to  give  the  special  representative  all  the 
consideration  he  is  entitled  to. 
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MAGAZINES 

12.  With  the  magazines  there  is  no  such  thing  as  local 
advertising;  all  advertising  is  on  the  same  basis.  Of  course, 
in  a  city  such  as  New  York  or  Chicago  there  may  be  enough 
advertising  patronage  for  a  prominent  general  magazine  to 
keep  several  men  working  most  of  their  time  in  the  local  field, 
but  the  advertising  is  solicited  and  paid  for  on  the  same  basis 
that  out-of-town  business  is  handled. 

The  most  prominent  magazines  are  usually  represented 
singly  by  a  strong  man  in  the  eastern  field  and  by  another  in 
the  western  field.  In  the  case  of  a  magazine  of  very  large 
interests,  the  staff  in  each  of  these  sections  may  consist  of  from 
two  to  four  or  five  men.  As  much  national  advertising  is 
placed  from  New  England,  it  is  the  practice  of  some  magazines 
to  have  a  Boston  representative;  others  have  a  Philadelphia 
representative.  The  magazines  with  small  advertising  inter- 
ests are  tisually  represented  in  combination  with  other  maga- 
zines, and  the  effort  is  made,  as  in  the  case  of  newspapers,  to 
get  associates  that  strengthen  one  another.  For  example,  there 
are  combinations  of  religious  publications;  and  in  case  the  rep- 
resentative of  such  a  combination  interviews  an  advertiser  who 
wishes  to  try  a  campaign  in  religious  publications,  he  may  be 
able  to  secure  an  order  for  each  publication  on  his  list.  Such 
groups  of  papers  frequently  make  combination  rates. 

The  magazine  representative  keeps  in  touch,  as  much  as 
possible,  with  all  general  advertisers  and  all  advertising  agen- 
cies. The  earUer  he  gets  information  as  to  the  plans  of  adver- 
tisers the  better  are  his  chances  to  get  orders  for  his  employer. 
He  therefore  makes  it  a  point  to  spend  some  time  at  clubs 
where  he  meets  advertisers  and  other  representatives.  He 
endeavors  to  cultivate  a  broad  acquaintance.  He  takes  account 
of  the  happenings  reported  in  the  magazines  devoted  to  adver- 
tising and  observes  closely  the  advertising  pages  of  many 
publications  that  carry  general  advertising.  In  his  search  for 
new  business  in  the  various  cities  that  he  covers  he  necessarily 
makes  many  fruitless  calls;  however,  some  of  the  calls  that 
£^pear  to  be  fruitless  at  first  bear  fruit  later. 
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TRADE    AND    TECHNICAL    PUBMCATION8 

13.  So  far  as  the  work  of  the  solicitor  goes,  the  situation 
with  respect  to  trade  and  technical  publications  is  little  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  general  magazines.  Trade  and  technical 
publications,  however,  appeal  to  a  particular  class  of  people, 
which  fact  gives  the  publishers  a  strong  hold  on  a  certain  dass 
of  advertising.  It  is  true  that  such  goods  as  electric  motors 
of  popular  sizes  may  be  advertised  successfully  in  general  maga- 
zines, but  there  are  not  many  publications  that  manufacturers 
of  pneumatic  riveting  hammers  or  coal  cutters  can  use  to 
advantage,  so  the  solicitors  for  such  publications  have  strong 
argument. 

Many  trade  and  technical  publications  have  such  a  hold  on 
their  advertising  patronage  that  they  refuse  to  grant  commis- 
sions to  advertising  agencies,  and  thus  their  representatives 
work  almost  entirely  apart  from  the  agencies.  Whether  the 
solicitor  for  such  a  publication  will  have  his  headquarters  at 
the  office  of  publication  or  will  work  from  one  of  the  large  adver- 
tising centers  will  depend  on  how  centrally  the  publisher's  office 
is  located  and  the  extent  of  his  interests.  Like  newspapers 
and  general  magazines,  trade  and  technical  publications  are 
sometimes  represented  singly  and  sometimes  in  combination 
with  other  publications. 

STREET-CAR    ADVERTISING    COMPANIES 

14.  Street-car  space  is  sold  locally  in  large  cities  in  much 
the  same  manner  that  newspaper  space  is  sold.  In  large  cities, 
the  firm  or  individual  that  controls  the  space  usually  maintains 
a  service  department  or  has  connection  with  a  central  service 
department,  so  that  attractive  copy  may  be  prepared  and  car 
cards  printed  for  an  advertiser  that  desires  such  assistance. 


OUTDOOR-ADVERTISING    COMPANIES  , 

15.     The   solicitor   for   the   outdoor-advertising   company  ' 

may  sell  only  space,  or  he  may  sell  complete  metal  signs,  elec-  , 

trie  signs,  or  painted  boards  and  include  in  his  prices  not  only  i 
the  cost  of  the  space  but  the  cost  of  the  design  and  the  erecting 
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work.  The  bill  boards  for  poster  work  are  largely  controlled 
by  the  Associated  Bill  Posters  and  Distributors;  but  there  are 
many  cities  in  which  are  located  independent  outdoor-adver- 
tising concerns  that  sell  metal  signs,  painted  boards,  and  elec- 
tric signs.  

PBOGBAMS,  DIRECTORIES,  TIME  TABLES,  SOUVENIR  BOOKS, 
THEATER  CURTAINS,  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  MEDIUMS 

16.  There  are  no  peculiar  conditions  to  be  met  in  selling 
advertising  space  in  programs,  directories,  almanacs,  time 
tables,  souvenir  books,  theater  curtains,  and  other  mediums. 
While  some  of  these  mediums  can  be  used  advantageously  by 
advertisers  of  certain  classes,  often  the  space  is  charged  for  at  a 
rate  out  of  proportion  to  the  real  value ;  but  this  condition  also 
prevails  with  some  periodical  publications.  A  baseball  pro- 
gram or  score  card,  or  a  monthly  publication  issued  by  a  large 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  may,  at  the  price  asked,  be  a  costly  medium  for 
most  advertisers,  but  a  dealer  in  products  that  appeal  particu- 
larly to  baseball  enthusiasts  or  to  Y.  M.  C.  A.  adherents  may 
get  good  value  for  his  money.  Obviously,  the  proper  course 
for  the  solicitor  is  to  study  out  such  special  argimients  and  to 
approach  those  advertisers  to  whom  the  arguments  will  appeal 
most  strongly. 

ADVERTISING-AGENCY    SOLICITING     WORK 

17.  The  advertising  agency  requires  a  high  type  of  solici- 
tor, for  such  a  man  must  do  more  than  sell  advertising  space; 
he  must  sell  service.  The  agency  solicitor  often  has  the  task 
of  gradually  educating  some  overconservative  manufacturer 
up  to  the  conviction  that  he  ought  to  advertise ;  and  such  solicit- 
ing campaigns  sometimes  last  for  a  year  or  more  before  they 
finally  bring  results.  As  this  work  often  requires  knowledge 
of  certain  trade  conditions,  as  well  as  excellent  judgment  as  to 
probable  markets,  it  is  apparent  that  the  agency  solicitor  must 
be  well  informed.  He  has  excellent  office  support,  but  as  he 
comes  into  direct  contact  with  the  advertiser  more  often  than 
the  copy  man  or  the  rate  man  does,  the  burden  of  securing  and 
holding  business  falls  most  heavily  on  him. 
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CONDUCTING   A   CANVASS 


GETTING    AN    INTERVIEW 

18.  Some  of  the  men  that  control  advertising  space  are 
hard  to  reach,  but  as  a  rule  both  advertisers  and  agency  men 
are  committed  to  the  general  policy  of  giving  the  responsible 
solicitor  at  least  a  brief  hearing.  Nevertheless,  unless  the  man 
with  advertising  patronage  to  give  out  is  approached  early  in 
the  forming  of  his  plans,  when  he  may  be  eager  to  get  data  on 
mediums,  he  will  be  in  a  negative  or  a  neutral  state  of  mind. 
He  knows,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  solicitor's  errand,  that 
the  solicitor  is  on  hand  for  the  purpose  of  getting  some  of  the 
advertiser's  money;  and  while  he  may  be  impelled  by  courtesy 
or  some  other  reason  to  give  a  hearing,  he  is  more  or  less  antag- 
onistic to  the  solicitor's  arguments 

The  best  way  to  penetrate  this  armor  of  conservatism  or 
negativeness  is  for  the  solicitor  to  know  his  mediimi  thoroughly, 
and  to  be  prepared  to  show  the  advertiser  how  he  can  use  the 
medium  profitably.  The  weakness  of  a  great  many  solicitors 
is  that  they  trust  too  much  to  their  personality  and  their  ability 
to  meet  questions  as  they  arise.  That  the  solicitor  needs  the 
business  is  of  no  interest  to  the  advertiser;  and  busy  men  are 
growing  less  and  less  inclined  to  give  up  their  time  to  solicitors 
who  have  nothing  in  their  favor  but  attractive  personality,  a 
Uttle  general  information  about  advertising,  and  persistence. 
*'Show  me  how  yoiu*  medium  can  be  made  to  pay  me,"  repre- 
sents the  advertiser's  attitude.  If  a  solicitor  is  able  to  tell  the 
advertiser  of  the  successful  experience  of  another  advertiser 
of  similar  goods,  in  the  use  of  the  publication,  he  has  much  in 
his  favor. 

19.  Methods  Used  by  Solicitors. — There  is  a  solicitor 
for  a  technical  publication  who  not  only  makes  full  use  of  the 
service  bureau  maintained  by  his  employer,  but  keeps  in  touch 
with  the  editorial  staff,  so  that  he  may  learn  of  the  tendencies 
or  possibilities  in  the  buying  world.    Then  when  he  goes  to 
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interview  a  manufacturer  he  is  in  a  position  to  talk  in 
gently  and  to  give  some  good  hints. 

The  solicitor  for  a  teachers'  magazine  that  is  read  w 
by  both  coimtry  and  dty  teachers  goes  into  mail-order  at 
tisers'  offices  in  the  spring  months  and  reminds  them  tha 
teachers'  publication  is  reaching  thousands  of  intelligent 
sons  whose  school  work  will  soon  be  at  an  end  for  the  seas 
that  it  is  then  a  good  time  to  secure  people  for  summer  \ 
This  argument  is  a  strong  one  to  bring  to  bear  on  adverl 
looking  for  representatives,  and  with  such  an  opening 
soliator  gets  a  full  hearing. 

20.  The  solicitor  for  a  ministers'  magazine  once  went 
the  office  of  a  correspondence  school  of  shorthand  and  op 
his  canvass  by  asking  why  the  school  did  not  endeavor  t< 
to  ministers  a  short  course  that  would  enable  them  to  et 
mize  in  time  and  labor  in  their  note-making.  The  idea  pr 
attractive;  it  was  new;  and  the  solicitor  followed  up  his  i 
duction  by  saying  that  the  pubhsher  had  in  the  home  oS 
man  that  had  written  much  matter  that  appealed  strong 
ministers.  Would  not  the  advertiser  allow  that  man  to  su 
an  advertisement  that  he  believed  would  bring  good  re 
from  the  readers  of  the  magazine?  The  solicitor  went  off 
a  catalog  in  his  pocket  and  a  tentative  order  for  a  quarter  j 
The  writer  in  the  office,  instead  of  preparing  a  quarter  i 
prepared  a  very  attractive  full  page  and  the  solicitor  c 
with  a  good  proof.  An  order  was  secured  for  the  whole  j 
which  brought  such  good  results  that  several  more  page  oi 
were  secured.  Furthermore,  on  seeing  the  advcrtiscmei 
solicitor  for  another  ministers'  magazine  called  and  secure 
order,  too. 

These  incidents  illustrate  not  only  how  good  sugges 
secure  a  hearing  but  also  the  creative  work  that  may  be 
by  the  observant,  planning  solicitor.  They  furthermore  i 
the  value  of  a  good,  all-round  knowledge  of  advertising 
solicitor  of  advertising.  He  may  not  always  find  it  ta 
to  offer  to  write  copy  or  to  suggest  plans;  sometimes  it  w 
be  poor  tactics  to  do  so;  but  occasionally  such  service  is  a  i 
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help.  Even  the  ability  to  give  a  good  criticism  of  an  adver- 
tisement is  worth  something.  Such  a  solicitor  has  a  better 
chance  than  others  to  secure  an  interview  and  is  much  less 
likely  to  hear  at  the  close  of  the  interview  that  old  standing 
excuse,  "Very  sorry,  but  the  appropriation  is  now  entirely 
exhausted. " 

PRESENTING    MERITS    OF    MEDIUM 

21.  No  hard-and-fast  rules  can  be  laid  down  for  the  pre- 
senting of  the  featiu-es  of  an  advertising  medium.  What 
the  solicitor  should  say  depends  on  what  thorough  investiga- 
tion and  study  of  the  medium  shows  to  be  true,  and  also  on 
what  the  solicitor  feels  it  would  be  judicious  to  tell  a  given 
advertiser.  Some  advertisers  have  to  make  use  of  so  many 
mediums  that  they  cannot  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
merits  of  all.  When  the  solicitor's  information  is  pertinent, 
it  is  welcomed.  To  find  the  talking  points  of  his  medium, 
the  soUdtor  should  analyze  it  just  as  he  would  analyze  any 
other  article  or  service  to  be  sold.  If  possible,  he  should, 
in  all  his  canvasses,  have  a  strong  leading  argument  that  is 
likely  to  interest  and  influence  the  advertiser.  All  points 
with  reference  to  a  medium  fall  into  two  general  divisions: 
quantity  of  circulation  and  quality  of  circulation, 

22*  Quantity  of  Circulation. — On  the  subject  of 
quantity,  the  solicitor  may  bring  out  the  power  of  the  publi- 
cation in  national  advertising  or  in  its  particular  territory; 
the  fact  that  the  medium  is  indispensable;  the  distribution 
of  the  large  circulation;  proof  of  the  large  circulation;  offers 
to  make  circulation  figiu*es  part  of  the  contract  and  to  refund 
a  part  of  the  price  paid  if  the  circulation  falls  below  a  certain 
figure;  probable  further  growth  of  the  circulation  in  the  near 
future;  and  so  on.  It  is  generally  true  that  the  mediums 
of  large  circulation  sell  their  space  at  a  lower  price  per  thou- 
sand than  do  mediums  of  small  circulation.  Consequently, 
the  solicitor  for  a  medium  of  large  circulation  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  show  the  advertiser  how  many  extra  thousands 
of  readers  his   advertisements  will  have  at  no  cost.     This 
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point  is  important,  because  it  seems  to  be  the  tendency,  with 
new  advertisers  particularly,  to  compare  the  price  per  page 
or  per  line  without  due  r^[ard  to  the  number  of  thousand  of 
persons  reached. 

23.  Quality  of  Circulation. — The  solicitor  has  broad 
ground  to  cover  when  dealing  with  the  character  and  grade 
of  circulation.  Among  the  topics  that  may  come  up  are: 
Occupation  of  readers,  age,  habits,  buying  power,  what  they 
now  buy  and  what  they  might  buy,  confidence  of  readers, 
attractiveness  of  the  publication's  pages,  length  of  time  the 
publication  is  kept,  imder  what  conditions  it  is  read,  experi- 
ences of  other  advertisers — ^particularly  advertisers  of  similar 
goods — ^in  the  publication,  length  of  time  certain  advertisers 
have  been  using  space,  and  tabulated  answers  from  subscribers 
on  certain  points.  It  may  require  some  time  to  get  a 
comprehensive  lot  of  answers  from  thousands  of  subscribers 
on  certain  questions,  but  such  investigations  sometimes  throw 
much  light  on  important  matters.  Farm  journals  have,  by 
such  methods,  shown  doubting  Thomases  the  proportion  of 
farmers  that  buy  high-grade  watches,  automobiles,  etc.;  and 
such  methods  as  these  also  inspired  some  of  the  most  notable 
textile  advertising  campaigns. 


DATA    FROM    SOLICITING    EXPERIEXCES 

24.  A  special  representative  for  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Evening  Star,  on  learning  that  a  manufacturer  of  watches 
was  beginning  a  national  campaign  in  the  magazines,  called 
on  the  manager.  The  manager  was  not  inclined  to  consider 
the  use  of  a  newspaper,  but  the  representative  secured  a  con- 
tract on  the  argument  that  the  Star  being  pubUshed  at  the 
nation's  capital  reached  representative  men  and  visitors  from 
all  over  the  country  and  all  over  the  world — ^afforded  national 
and  international  advertising. 

The  solicitor  for  a  class  publication  argues  in  this  way: 
"Suppose,  from  the  millions  of  people,  you  could  pick  out 
just  those  men  that  you  have  a  fair  chance  to  sell  to,  could 

239—10 
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get  them  into  a  big  room  and  there  tell  those  men  about  your 
engines,    wouldn't   you   welcome   that   opportunity?    That's 

just  what  we  give  you  in  the  pages  of  the Magazine — 

a  picked  audience.*'  This  solicitor  also  has  a  tabulated  list 
that  shows  how  many  superintendents,  managers,  purchasing 
agents,  engineers,  etc.  his  publication  reaches. 

26.  A  solicitor  for  summer-resort  advertising,  instead  of 
walking  up  to  the  proprietor  of  a  hotel  and  saying,  **May  I 
talk  to  you  a  few  minutes  about  advertising?"  sajrs  pleasantly, 
**I  want  to  help  you  get  more  business."  When  the  pro- 
prietor endeavors  to  turn  him  away  by  saying  that  business 
is  dull  and  that  he  doesn't  think  he  can  afford  to  advertise, 
he  turns  the  tables  by  showing  that  when  business  is  dull 
some  advertising  is  imperative — ^that  bringing  business  in 
dull  times  is  just  the  work  that  advertising  has  to  do.  Then 
he  skilfully  directs  the  proprietor's  attention  to  the  resort 
columns  of  the  paper  and  explains  just  how  large  an  adver- 
tisement can  be  carried  for  $15  a  month,  impresses  on  him 
how  many  readers  see  the  paper  daily,  and  so  on. 


MISCELLANEOUS    POINTS 

26.  One  aggressive  newspaper  representative  makes  a 
practice,  when  working  on  food  advertisers,  of  interviewing 
the  leading  retailers  of  his  city  and  making  a  report  to  the 
advertiser  of  the  demand  or  probable  demand  for  the  adver- 
tiser's goods. 

Newspapers  in  many  cities  assist  advertisers  in  obtaining 
local  agents  among  retailers,  and  sometimes  assist  the  adver- 
tiser in  closing  an  order  for  an  introductory  lot  of  his  goods, 
provided  the  advertiser  agrees  to  use  the  newspaper  in  adver- 
tising the  goods. 

One  of  the  Chicago  newspapers  has  demonstrated  that  a 
great  deal  of  classified  advertising  can  be  secured  by  the  use 
of  the  telephone,  provided  those  working  the  sjrstem  give 
some  aid  in  preparing  copy.  It  is  claimed  that  there  is  very 
little  loss  through  extension  of  credit. 
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At  the  holiday  season  it  is  possible,  through  the  use  of 
feature  pages,  to  sell  space  to  advertisers  that  refuse  to  use 
space  regularly.  A  Christmas  tree  occupying  a  full  page 
will  be  made  up  with  eighteen  or  twenty  spaces  laid  out  so 
that  they  appear  to  be  hanging  on  the  tree.  This  featiue- 
page  idea  has  been  used  in  various  ways. 

A  favorite  method  of  pubUshers  of  trade  and  technical 
publications  is  to  insert  in  the  contract  a  clause  to  the  effect 
that  unless  copy  is  furnished  by  a  certain  day  in  each  month 
the  publisher  has  authority  to  repeat  an  old  advertisement 
or  to  get  up  new  copy  for  the  advertiser. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  a  new  solicitor  on  a  newspaper 
should  do  is  to  visit  all  of  i  his  customers  and  prospective  cus- 
tomers and  introduce  himself,  without  attempting  to  get 
business  that  day.  It  will  pay  him  to  assure  advertisers  that 
he  expects  to  look  out  for  their  interests. 

Tjrpe  rules,  handy  little  pocket  scissors,  desk  diaries,  and 
other  specialties  often  help  solicitors  to  get  acquainted  with 
advertisers  and  to  maintain  their  good-will. 


SELLING  I.  C.  8.   SCHOLARSHIPS 


PIBIiD   OP  I.    C.    8.    SAIiESMAN 

27.  Practically  every  man  that  has  a  spark  of  ambition 
in  him  wants  a  better  job,  one  that  will  pay  more  money  than 
he  is  now  receiving.  Though  he  may  not  have  been  stirred  to 
action,  deep  down  in  his  heart  there  is  something  that  makes 
him  want  to  advance.  There  are  few  so  humble  that  they 
do  not  want  to  get  away  from  a  monotonous  grind  and  to  free 
themselves  from  the  oppression  of  poverty.  For  every  person 
who  acts  independently  on  the  impulse  to  forge  to  the  front, 
there  are  hundreds  who  will  not  take  a  step  toward  improve- 
ment of  self  and  conditions  until  they  are  made  to  believe  that 
there  is  a  chance  for  them.  To  make  such  people  see  that 
there  is  a  better  opportunity  for  them  is  the  great  mission 
of  the  I.  C.  S.  salesman.    The  salesman  who  can  convince 
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the  average  person  that  there  is  a  good  opportunity  to  get 
a  better  position,  that  the  future  holds  great  things  for  him 
if  he  will  only  do  his  part,  and  who  can  persuade  such  a  person 
to  make  at  once  a  determined  effort  for  better  things  has  a 
great  field  in  the  work  of  the  International  Correspondence 
Schools. 

The  man  who  aspires  to  a  high  place  in  I.  C.  S.  field  work 
must  see  the  inexhaustibility  of  the  field.  He  must  not  think 
that  because  the  Schools  have  enrolled  almost  1,500,000  stu- 
dents that  the  obtaining  of  prospects  is  more  difficult  now 
than  it  was  when  the  Schools  had  only  a  few  htmdred  or  a 
few  thousand  names  on  the  records.  Common  sense  will 
tell  any  man  that  the  institution  has  thus  far  barely  scratched 
the  surface.  In  fact,  actual  experience  has  shown  time  and 
again  that  the  territory  that  produces  the  most  business  at 
any  given  time  continues  to  produce  a  large  volume. 

28.  Necessity  of  Practical  education. — Practical 
education  is,  at  the  present  time,  almost  as  much  a  staple  as 
food  or  clothing.  The  employing  world  demands  both  trained 
heads  and  trained  hands,  and  yet  of  the  total  number  of  persons 
attending  schools  of  various  kinds  hardly  5  per  cent,  receive 
vocational  training.  This  means  that  more  than  nine-tenths 
of  young  people  leave  school  T?vdthout  being  fitted  particularly 
for  any  occupation.  When  one  considers  this  fact  and  consid- 
ers also  that  in  the  United  States  alone  there  are  about 
90,000,000  people  and  that  at  the  time  this  text  is  published 
only  about  1,500,000  have  been  enrolled  by  the  International 
Correspondence  Schools;  that  every  year  about  1,000,000  boys 
leave  the  public  schools  of  America  never  to  retiun;  that 
almost  as  many  immigrants  come  to  American  shores  annually, 
many  of  whom  will  become  high-salaried  men  as  the  result  of 
home  study,  he  realizes  that  the  demand  for  instruction  is 
constant  and  that  it  will  grow  greater  and  greater.  Very 
few  of  this  great  army  of  prospective  students  can  give  up 
employment  or  leave  home  to  take  up  courses  of  study  that  will 
equip  them  for  their  chosen  vocations.  Even  the  night  school 
has  its  inconveniences  and  disadvantages.    Thomas  J.  Foster, 
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founder  and  president  of  the  International  Correspondence 
Schools,  says  of  the  field:  *'It  cannot  contract,  but  must 
expand.  In  the  world's  requirements  for  trained  heads  as  well 
as  trained  hands,  no  backward  step  will  ever  be  taken.  Not 
only  will  the  demand  for  technical  education  continue  to  grow 
in  established  industries,  but  it  will  be  increased  by  the  devel- 
opment of  new  industries.'* 

29.  Value  of  I.  C.  8.  Training. — The  best  evidence 
of  the  value  of  a  system  of  training  is  the  results  achieved. 
Since  1891,  the  International  Correspondence  Schools  have 
been  training  men  for  successful  careers  in  every  branch  of 
industry,  and  the  I.  C.  S.  students  that  are  now  holding  prom- 
inent positions  are  ntmibered  by  tens  of  thousands.  The 
engineer  in  charge  of  construction  on  the  famous  Metropolitan 
Tower  of  New  York  was  an  I.  C.  S.  student.  The  Union 
Iron  Works  of  San  Francisco,  one  of  the  largest  concerns  of 
its  kind,  has  as  its  general  manager  an  I.  C.  S.  student.  St. 
Paul,  Minnesota,  has  the  largest  and  finest  convention  hall 
in  the  Northwest;  th^  builder  and  nearly  all  the  draftsmen 
on  the  plans  were  I.  C.  S.  students.  The  chief  electrical 
aigineer  of  the  Jamestown  Exposition  was  an  I.  C.  S.  student. 
One  of  the  greatest  municipal  improvements  ever  attempted 
by  any  American  dty  is  New  York's  Chelsea  piers;  this  immense 
enterprise  consists  of  nine  mammoth  piers  extending  along 
the  water  front  for  a  distance  of  ten  city  blocks  and  represents 
an  investment  of  many  millions  of  dollars.  Interwoven  with 
the  accomphshment  of  this  mammoth  engineering  under- 
taking is  a  story  of  I.  C.  S.  success.  The  superintendent  of 
the  Watson-Flagg  Engineering  Company,  which  concern  had 
the  responsibiUty  of  the  electrical  installation,  is  I.  C.  S. 
student  George  F.  Nelson,  who  at  the  time  of  his  enrolment 
was  only  an  electrician's  helper. 

North,  East,  South,  and  West,  in  America  and  throughout 
the  world,  it  is  easy  to  find  successful  students  and  graduates 
of  I.  C.  S.  courses,  holding  responsible  positions.  For  a 
mmiber  of  years,  the  Schools  have  received  from  300  to  400 
volimtary  reports  per  month  from  men  who  have  secured 
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better  positions  or  increased  salaries  as  the  result  of  their 
home  study  under  the  direction  of  the  I.  C.  S.  The  Schools 
have  been  able  to  do  a  great  deal  of  valuable  work  in  prisons, 
and  the  records  show  many  cases  where  men  have  come  out 
of  prisons  fitted  for  useful  work  and  ready  to  start  on  a  new 
career.  This  is  but  one  of  the  many  interesting  phases  of 
the  work. 

30.  President  Foster  has  said  of  the  I.  C.  S.  field  men 
that  "they  are  doing  more  than  making  skilled  brain  workers 
to  direct  and  develop  the  industries,  more  than  training  inven- 
tors to  seek  after  the  nine  hundred  ninety-nine  parts  of  truth 
that  Mr.  Edison  says  the  race  has  still  to  learn.  They  are 
working  in  every  city,  town,  and  village  in  the  coimtry,  inducing 
men  to  give  up  idleness  and  spend  their  spare  time  in  study. 
They  take  the  careless  off  the  street  comers,  out  of  the  saloons, 
pool  rooms,  and  bowling  alleys,  and,  by  preventing  the  waste 
of  money  on  drink  and  useless  pleasures,  put  clothing  on  the 
backs  and  food  in  the  mouths  of  wives  and  children.  They 
inspire  to  self-denial,  work  for  concentration  and  accuracy, 
and  develop  self-reliance  in  thousands  upon  thousands,  and 
thus  make  forceful  men  who  do  things.  Such  men  are  the 
reliance  of  the  state — the  workers  whose  intelligence,  industry, 
and  coiuage  keep  the  country  in  the  forefront  of  progress. 
Every  person  associated  with  this  work  should  feel  himself 
an  integral  factor  in  an  extraordinary  service  to  society,  the 
most  significant  educational  movement  of  the  century." 


ESSENTIAIiS   FOR   8UCCK8S   IN   I.    C.    8.    WORK 


FAITH    IN    THE    INSTITUTION 

31.  The  man  that  would  become  a  successful  I.  C.  S. 
salesman,  capable  of  earning  very  large  commissions  and  of 
doing  a  good  work  on  a  large  scale,  must  first  of  all  believe 
in  the  International  Correspondence  Schools.  He  must  believe 
in  the  ability  of  the  institution  to  do  that  which  is  promised. 
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He  must  have  faith  in  the  sincerity  of  its  officials  and  i 
tors  and  in  their  willingness  to  give  full  value  for  the  i 
Any  man  of  intelligence  can  acquire  this  behef  as  a  re 
investigation  into  the  history  of  the  Schools.  That  : 
shows  that  from  the  time  the  Schools  enrolled  their  first  si 
Thomas  Coates,  a  miner  of  Peckville,  Pennsylvania,  and 
him  to  become  a  mine  official,  there  is  a  continuous  a] 
substantial  facts  that  compels  belief  in  the  institution's 
to  do  the  work  it  is  designed  to  do.  The  more  progr 
student  makes,  the  greater  financial  success  he  achicv 
better  pleased  are  the  officials  and  instructors  of  the  S 
But  no  student  is  slighted  because  of  the  fact  that  he  is  s 
learn  or  that  he  is  indifferent  to  his  interests.  The  ma 
studies  but  learns  slowly  is  encouraged  and  assisted  w 
work;  he  is  urged  to  persevere,  and  everything  possible  i 
to  help  him  succeed.  A  number  of  very  successful  stuc 
men  that  have  found  the  reward  for  their  work  in  bette 
tions  and  better  salaries — were  once  very  dull  students 
student  that  does  not  study  is  looked  after  by  special  ( 
ments  and  canvassed  inspirationally  from  time  to  tim 
a  view  to  getting  him  on  the  road  to  a  better  job.  The  f 
cannot  make  a  man  study,  but  they  nevertheless  do  evei 
in  their  power  to  compel  him  to  stick  to  his  work  and  1 
a  success.  In  the  matter  of  employment,  the  Schools  o 
students  the  assistance  of  a  highly  successful  Student 
Department,  and  render  that  assistance  when  the  s 
has  reached  the  point  in  his  course  where  assistance  i 
ranted,  provided  the  student  requires  and  requests 
getting  a  better  position. 

32.  For  several  years  after  correspondence  insti 
became  established,  many  people  felt  skeptical  aboi 
merit  of  the  method.  Habit  is  a  hard  thing  to  chang 
people  were  accustomed  to  think  of  the  school  as  a 
where  the  teadier  was  present  and  taught  by  oral  m( 
They  had  not  realized  the  great  value  of  a  method  by 
instruction  could  be  prepared  in  clear  language  an 
illustration   more  orderly    and    complete    than   any   t 
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nnatioa  by  the  word-of-mouth  method.  They 
I  into  the  good  results  of  a  system  that  makes  it 
:h  student  to  use  all  of  his  spare  moments  with- 
me,  and  that  reqiiires  each  student  to  be  a  class 
I  to  do  all  of  the  work  himself.  The  man  who 
se' things  will  have  both  faith  and  enthusiasm 
E  the  Schools. 


PRBPARATION    FOR    WOBK 

'  as  is  known,  the  International  Correspondence 
2  for  training  field  representatives  was  the  first 

one  to  be  prepared  by  a  large  concern  for  the 
;  of  trainii^  its  own  salesmen.  Other  concerns 
Rg  schools  at  their  home  offices,  or  have  the 
uperintendents  of  various  sections  of  territory 
ning  work,  but  while  the  Schools  rely  on  the 
s  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  training  in  person, 
;  for  a  position  as  salesman  is  put  to  work  on 

course  of  instruction.  In  a  few  weelra  he  thus 
iprehensive  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the 
sId  of  technical  education,  the  features  of  the 
Doks,  I.  C.  S.  methods  of  instructing,  prospect 
mship,  enrolment  methods,  collecting,  etc. 
ninations  are  prepared  on  each  of  these  subjects, 
uninations   are   carefully   criticized  by   trained 

:hod8  op  getting  business 


THE    STBAIOHT    CANVASS 

the  Internationa]  Correspondence  Schools  give 
n  appomtment  as  representative,  they  assign 
3  and  give  him  a  collectible  list  of  about  75  or 
"hese  are  the  names  of  persons  recently  enrolled 
n  collections  are  to  be  made— most  of  the  enrol- 

bcen  taken  on    the  monthly-payment  plan. 
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From  these  students  the  new  representative  can  get  many 
good  prospects  merely  for  the  asking,  for  the  Schools  give 
premiimis  to  students  that  assist  in  enrolling  new  students. 
The  representative  receives  other  prospects,  but  nevertheless 
the  straight-canvass  method  is  first  in  importance  in  the  work 
of  the  I.  C.  S.  field  man.  When  one  is  selling  a  service  in 
which  he  thoroughly  beUeves,  one  that  he  is  convinced  every 
man  should  have,  he  talks  about  his  proposition  on  any  and 
all  occasions.  He  goes  from  one  man  to  another,  enthusiastic- 
ally telling  each  about  what  he  has  to  offer  and  endeavoring 
to  interest  him.  That  is  what  is  known  as  the  straight  canvass. 
There  are  many  avenues  through  which  the  straight  canvass 
may  be  operated.  The  managers  of  the  International  Corre- 
spondence Schools  have  formulated  a  nimiber  of  well-laid-out 
plans  for  the  securing  of  business  through  personal  solicitation. 
They  even  teach  the  representative  how  to  successfully  approach 
a  merchant  or  a  druggist  that  has  a  good  window,  with  a  view 
to  obtaining  the  use  of  the  window  for  a  week  or  ten  days  in 
order  to  install  an  exhibit  of  I.  C.  S.  equipment,  such  as  refer- 
ence libraries,  student's  corrected  lessons,  outfits,  etc.  These 
windows  are  artistically  decorated  in  colors  through  the  use 
of  a  color  mass  outfit  furnished  the  representative  by  the 
Schools.  This  color  mass  serves  to  bring  out  prominently 
the  many  forcibly  written  inspirational  indorsements  from 
students,  which  are  also  furnished  the  representative  by  the 
management.  These  windows  attract  much  attention,  and 
give  the  representative  a  first-class  opportunity  to  straight- 
canvass  the  people. 

35.  Stralgrlit  Canvassing  WItli  Distribution  Cir- 
culars.— No  form  of  personal  canvassing  is  more  produc- 
tive of  results  than  the  circular-distribution  plan.  No 
other  kind  of  personal  canvassing  affords  as  many  oppor- 
tunities for  operation.  Every  month  the  Schools  send  to 
each  representative  a  large  supply  of  small  folder  distribution 
circulars.  Every  one  of  these  circulars — ^and  each  month's  cir- 
cular is  different  from  preceding  ones — ^is  a  complete  canvass 
in  itself  and  is  usually  printed  in  two  colors  and  illustrated. 
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The  reading  matter  and  the  illustrations  are  of  a  highly  inspira- 
tional character.  They  serve  to  attract  the  attention  of  a 
good  proportion  of  the  persons  into  whose  hands  they  are 
placed,  arouse  interest,  convince  the  reader  that  there  is  a  big 
demand  for  specially  trained  men,  create  in  him  a  desire  for 
a  better  position  and  more  pay,  and  cause  him  to  believe  that 
the  Schools  can  prepare  him  for  advancement. 

Any  I.  C.  S.  representative  whose  record  is  good  will, 
if  asked  what  he  thinks  of  these  inspirational  circulars, 
say  that  he  never  fails  to  have  a  dozen  or  more  of  them 
in  his  pocket  ready  for  immediate  use.  It  is  easy  to  carry 
twenty-five  x>{  these  circulars  in  one's  pocket  without  bulging 
the  clothing.  And  it  is  just  as  easy  to  go  into  a  store,  a  shop, 
or  an  office,  pick  out  a  likely  looking  prospect,  hand  him  one 
of  the  circulars,  with  some  such  remark  as:  **Will  you  please 
read  my  circular?  It  will  interest  you.  It  will  be  worth 
your  while.'*  **  If  you  want  to  learn  something  worth  while, 
read  this  circular.**  The  circulars  handed  out  in  this  way 
do  not  contain  the  post  card  that  is  always  tipped  in  them 
when  the  circulars  are  sent  out  from  the  headquarters  of  the 
Schools  or  when  they  are  distributed  by  professional  dis- 
tributors. The  bulk  of  the  circular  supply  may  be  distributed 
from  house  to  house,  or,  in  keeping  with  ordinances  governing 
circular  distribution,  by  professional  distributors;  and  circulars 
distributed  in  this  way  should  always  contain  the  post  card, 
so  that  readers  may  mark  the  card  and  send  it  in  for  further 
information.  The  objection  to  including  the  card  in  the 
circtjars  that  the  representative  hands  out  in  the  office,  store 
or  shop,  is  that  the  card  would  have  a  tendency  to  suggest 
to  the  prospect  that  he  should  write  to  Scranton  for  additional 
information  instead  of  consulting  the  representative.  With- 
out the  card  the  prospect  gets  a  good  preliminary  canvass 
in  the  circular  but  his  soiu'ce  of  further  information  is  the 
representative,  the  man  who  has  approached  him. 

Every  man  has  a  hobby.  A  real  salesman  need  never  talk 
to  a  man  more  than  a  few  minutes  before  ascertaining  that 
usually  the  man  is  attracted  to  some  one  line  of  work,  some 
one  trade  or  profession.    Just  as  soon  as  the  salesman  has 
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learned  the  preferred  occupation  he  may  proceed  on  a  definite 
canvass.  No  salesman  ever  exhausts  his  field  by  this  method 
of  canvassing.  The  man  who  will  keep  on  going  the  rotmds 
of  his  route  will  always  find  new  prospects  to  talk  to;  and  in 
many  instances  he  will  find  that  persons  that  were  not  ready 
to  enroll  when  he  first  called  may  later  be  recanvassed  with 
success.  The  circular-distribution  plan  is  the  sowing  of  the 
seed  that  will  bring  both  immediate  and  future  enrolments. 

36.  Value  of  Stralgrlit  Canvass. — ^The  successful  per- 
sonal canvasser  talks  to  everybody.  And  why  should  he 
not?  He  has  a  mission  to  perform;  he  is  engaged  in  a  great 
and  worthy  business — that  of  uplifting  his  fellow  man;  and  he 
actually  fails  in  his  duty  to  himself,  his  employer,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  people  in  his  route  if  he  does  not  let  his  mission 
be  known  to  all.  The  I.  C.  S.  man  is  not  selling  blue  sky;  he 
is  not  a  street-comer  trick  performer  selling  glue  that  will  stick 
today  and  tomorrow  loosen.  He  is  in  the  business  of  helping 
men  to  help  themselves  and  their  wives  and  families  to  a 
better  and  more  comfortable  existence.  He  must  perforce 
talk  to  everybody.  If  he  does  not  do  so,  he  fails  in  his  mission 
and  cuts  down  his  own  income. 

Thousands  of  instances  could  be  mentioned  where  I.  C.  S. 
field  men  obtained  first-class  enrolments  in  places  that  were 
not  promising.  They  secured  this  business  because  they 
worked  in  the  belief  that  it  is  better  to  talk  to  everybody  than 
to  pass  two  men  and  tackle  the  third.  A  field  man  that 
has  risen  from  the  position  of  representative  to  that  of  division 
superintendent  in  the  Western  department  of  the  I.  C.  S. 
field  organization  was  recently  relating  various  circumstances 
connected  with  successful  personal  canvassing.  He  said: 
"Not  long  ago  I  was  going  down  the  main  street  of  one  of  my 
towns  to  arrange  an  interview  with  a  man  that  I  had  learned 
was  interested,  when  I  saw  a  yoimg  fellow  sprinkling  a  lawn. 
I  went  over  to  s^  him,  gave  him  a  circular,  and  told  him  what 
it  was.  He  said  *0h,  yes,  I  have  been  thinking  of  taking  a 
course  with  the  I.  C.  S.  Just  wait  imtil  I  turn  the  water  off, 
and  I  will  get  a  couple  of  chairs  and  we  will  talk  it  over.     I  am 
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not  jtist  ready  to  enroll  but  I  am  thinking  about  it.'  I  talked 
to  this  man  about  45  n^nutes,  when  he  was  called  away,  but 
I  arranged  for  a  talk  the  next  day  and  then  enrolled  him." 

37.  That  it  does  not  pay  to  assume  that  any  class  of  men 
are  not  interested  is  demonstrated  by  the  following  experience  of 
this  same  division  superintendent  when  he  was  a  representative: 
**I  was  one  day  making  my  usual  rounds  of  stores  and  shops 
when  I  saw  a  well-dressed  and  dignified  man  approaching. 
At  first  he  looked  too  big  to  me  and  there  was  a  temptation 
to  keep  the  distribution  circular  in  my  pocket.  Nevertheless, 
I  mustered  up  suflfident  coiu^age,  snatched  out  the  circular 
and  presented  it  to  him  with  the  remark  that  it  was  an  annoimce- 
ment  of  the  International  Correspondence  Schools  of  Scranton, 
Pennsylvania,  and  that  no  doubt  he  would  be  interested  in  it. 
I  was  surprised  when  he  replied,  *Yes,  I  am  interested;  I  am 
thinking  of  taking  up  a  language  course  next  month.'  Next 
month  seemed  too  close  for  me  to  let  him  wait.  After  a  few 
minutes*  earnest  talk,  he  went  with  me  to  his  office  and  gave 
me  his  first  payment  of  $10." 

In  the  instances  just  outlined,  the  I.  C.  S.  salesman  hit  both 
extremes.  In  one  case  he  went  after  the  laborer  at  his  daily 
work  and  pointed  out  the  means  to  a  better  job  and  a  happier 
existence.  In  the  other  he  canvassed  the  polished  professional 
man  who  had  become  interested  in  language  study,  probably 
through  the  magazine  or  circular  advertising  of  the  Schools, 
and  enrolled  him.  Between  these  extremes  are  the  millions 
of  others  that  need  I.  C.  S.  training,  the  carpenter,  the  builder, 
the  machinist,  the  foundryman,  the  miner,  the  clerk,  the 
domestic,  etc. ;  it  therefore  pays  to  talk  to  practically  everybody. 

38.  Showing  Student's  Work. — It  often  happens  that 
prospects  want  to  see  a  course  in  its  entirety  before  they  will 
enroll;  or  they  may  want  to  see  what  a  finished  lesson  or  draw- 
ing looks  like.  The  enterprising  representative  will  have  with 
him  a  kit  containing  a  lesson  or  two  and  a  drawing  of  some 
local  student;  or,  if  not,  he  will  not  give  up  his  chance  to  enroll 
the  prospect  but  will  take  him  to  the  office  and  let  him  see  the 
volimies  of  a  coiu^c.     If  the  office  is  too  far  away,  the  repre- 
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sentative  can  often  take  such  a  prospect  to  the  home  of  a 
student  that  lives  near  by  and  there  show  him  what  the  Schools 
can  do  for  the  man  that  wants  to  get  ahead. 

39.  Canvassing^  on  Trains,  Street  Cars,  Etc, — ^An- 
other good  plan  that  has  been  employed  in  personal  canvassing, 
especially  where  the  representative  talks  to  men  on  trains  or 
trolley  cars,  is  to  let  the  person  know,  seemingly  by  accident, 
what  the  representative's  business  is.  Often  the  prospect 
will  then  talk  about  himself,  and  possibly  tell  of  the  good 
words  he  has  heard  about  the  Schools.  In  this  way  he  often 
helps  to  sell  himself  a  scholarship,  whereas,  perhaps,  if  the 
representative  went  after  him  hard  at  the  beginning  he  would 
dose  up  like  a  dam.  It  is  desirable  to  get  the  prospect  to 
bring  up  the  subject,  if  possible.  This  plan  can  be  worked 
more  successfully  on  trains,  etc.,  where  men  are  at  leisure, 
than  in  shops,  stores,  mines,  mills,  etc.,  where  the  representative 
frequently  finds  it  better  to  come  right  to  the  point. 

40.  House-to-House  Canvass. — The  house-to-house 
personal  canvass  can  be  worked  in  spare  time  and  brings  many 
enrolments.  The  representative  gets  a  directory  and  looks 
up  the  names  and  occupations  of  the  persons  in  the  community 
in  which  he  expects  to  use  this  form  of  canvass;  or  he  gets  the 
names  and  occupations  from  the  general  storekeeper,  the 
postmaster  or  some  one  dse,  if  the  town  is  a  little  one.  Then 
he  goes  from  house  to  house,  asking  for  the  head  of  the 
family  or  the  person  he  wishes  to  see..  If  the  prospect  is  not 
at  home,  he  tells  the  wife,  mother,  or  sister  that  he  represents 
the  International  Correspondence  Schools  and  that  he  wants  to 
leave  the  circular  for  Mr.  L.  No  matter  what  drcular  he  uses 
he  should  enclose  with  it  a  post  card  addressed  to  the  Schools, 
which  can  be  mailed  for  further  information.  A  number  of 
successful  Representatives  have  worked  the  house-to-house 
plan  with  a  good  circular  and  post  card  enclosed  in  an  envelope 
on  which  was  printed,  **If  you  want  a  better  job,  read  this," 
or  words  to  that  effect;  also  a  statement  that  the  circular  will 
be  called  for  in  a  few  days.  These  reprcvsentatives  go  back 
over  the  ground  and  pick  up  many  good  prospects. 
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ccupatton  Stralgbt  Canvass. — The  occupation 
iinvass  consists  of  concentrating  for  a  full  day  or 
days  on  canvasses  along  one  particular  line.  For 
;he  representative  takes  the  book  entitled  "What 

Who  Should  Enroll,  and  Reasons  Why."  and  informs 
11  on  architecture,  building  contracting,  etc.  After 
p  a  good  canvass,  he  goes  out  into  his  territory  and 
?ery  carpenter  and  apprentice  he  can  see.  He  may 
ts  of  carpenters  from  the  directory  or  he  may  go 
I  at  their  noon  hour  on  buildings  where  he  knows 

are  employed.  The  same  plan  may  be  worked 
ion  with  various  occupations. 

ing'the  various  forms  of  the  personal  canvass  the 
tive  will  often  run  across  men  that  will  not  enroll 
;  but  think  so  highly  of  the  Schools  that  they  will 
uid  readily  give  names  of  friends,  acquaintances, 
i  that  they  think  should  enroll.  Lawyers,  doctors, 
,  and  others  whom  the  representative  talks  to  in 
mance  of  his  work,  all  have  friends  in  whom  they 
cular  interest  and  whose  names  they  will  freely 
When    the   representative   sees   these   persons   and 

that  their  names  were  suggested  by  Mr.  So-and-So, 
s  they  should  be  putting  in  their  spare  time  with 

preparing  for  better  positions,  the  effect  is  usually 
Tie  representatives  make  it  a  point  to  get  acquainted 
irofessional  men  in  their  routes,  and  through  this 

many  enrolments. 


CONCENTRATION    WORK 

y  concentration  is  meant  the  bringing  of  several 
jcar  upon  a  single  point.  It  is  the  exercise  of  the 
ossible  power  within  a  restricted  space.  I.  C.  S. 
ion  may  be  divided  into  three  dasses:  town 
ion  in  places  of  5,000  or  less,  window-display  con- 
in  cities,  and  shop-display  concentration.  In 
;ld  work,  win  do  w-ai  splay  or  town  concentra- 
15  the  picking  out  of  a  community  and  the.  center- 
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ing  upon  the  people  there  of  several  prospect-creating  methods. 
It  embodies  in  its  working  out  four  distinct  ideas:  (1)  A 
restricted  area  of  operation;  (2)  a  limited  period  of  time  in 
which  the  work  is  to  be  done;  (3)  the  offering  of  a  20-per-cent. 
closing  discount  during  the  concentrating  period;  and  (4)  the 
combination  of  all  prospect-producing  methods  that  the  rep- 
resentative can  command  effectively.  The  personal  canvass, 
the  window  display,  newspaper  pubUdty,  thorough  and  repeated 
drcularization,  and  strong  appeals  to  active  and  full-paid 
students  and  non-student  workers  for  cooperation  are  intelli- 
gently and  vigorously  used  in  successful  town  concentration. 

43.  The  I.  C.  S.  concentration  has  been  described  as 
*'a  well-planned  battle  against  the  indifference  of  the  general 
public  to  the  opportunities  afforded  for  qualification  for  advanced 
positions  and  better  salaries  by  means  of  I.  C.  S.  courses. 
There  are  many  that  have  heard  the  message  of  the  I.  C.  S. 
without;  being  moved  to  act;  concentration  is  intended  to 
revive  the  interest  of  these.  There  are  those  to  whom  the 
International  Correspondence  Schools  seem  vague;  concentra- 
tion is  intended  to  give  them  definite  knowledge  and  inspira- 
tion. In  addition  to  the  foregoing  classes  must  be  considered 
those  who  have  never  heard  of  the  I.  C.  S.  Inasmuch  as  these 
people  do  not  send  for  the  representative,  the  representative 
must  go  to  them,  through  concentration." 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  this  intensive  effort  be  con- 
fined to  a  limited  area.  In  concentration  in  a  city,  a  certain 
number  of  square  blocks  should  be  determined  on  and  the 
territory  worked  figuratively  by  the  square  foot.  No  greater 
area  should  be  undertaken  than  can  be  personally  canvassed 
by  the  one  in  charge  of  the  concentration.  To  scatter  the 
effort  over  a  larger  area  than  can  be  closely  and  effectively 
worked  defeats  the  very  aim  of  concentration.  When  the 
concentration  is  directed  on  a  town  of  5,000  or  less,  and  the 
territory  is  not  too  scattered,  it  may  embrace  the  entire  town, 
but  it  is  better  to  select  a  certain  portion  of  the  town  where 
the  work  can  be  intensively  prosecuted,  and  then  carry  it  on  so 
thoroughly  that,  upon  leaving,  the  representative  may  know 
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very  nearly  why  any  that  have  not  enrolled  have  not  done  so. 
The  object  of  concentration  is  to  cause  the  entire  community 
to  buzz  with  spare-time-study  sentiment,  to  drive  home  not 
merely  to  some  of  the  people,  but  to  every  man,  woman,  and 
child,  the  story  of  the  I.  C.  S.  and  the  work  being  done  to 
better  men's  positions  and  increase  their  earnings.  The  con- 
centration that  does  not  end  with  the  climax  of  having 
the  whole  neighborhood  discussing  the  I.  C.  S.  and  eager  to 
learn  more,  does  not  score  the  greatest  possible  success. 


HOME-OFFICE    PROSPECTS 

44.  While  the  straight  canvass  is  the  foimdation  of  every 
man's  success  in  the  I.  C.  S.  field  organization,  the  manage- 
ment leaves  no  stone  unturned  to  furnish  the  representative 
with  as  many  prospects,  or  leads,  as  possible.  It  is  doubtful 
if  any  business  enterprise  in  existence  cooperates  with  its  sales- 
men, in  the  way  of  leads,  to  a  greater  extent  than  does  the 
I.  C.  S. 

The  I.  C.  S.  advertisements  are  of  a  highly  inspirational  char- 
acter. They  deal  not  with  courses  of  instruction  but  appeal  to 
the  average  man  to  prepare  for  a  better  position  and  a  better 
salary,  and  then  suggest  to  him  that  he  can  do  it  as  others  have 
done  it.  These  advertisements  show  the  necessity  of  getting 
away  from  the  pangs  of  poverty;  they  appeal  to  every  worker 
to  do  his  best  to  prepare  for  a  better  future.  These  advertise- 
ments are  placed  in  more  than  seventy  national  magazines  and 
about  the  same  number  of  technical  and  trade  publications, 
etc.,  and  reach  nearly  14,000,000  subscribers  at  least  once  a 
month.  Estimating  three  readers  to  every  subscriber,  these 
inspirational  ads  are  placed  before  about  40,000,000  readers 
per  month.  In  addition  to  this,  there  are  about  50,000  illus- 
trated distribution  circulars  placed  in  homes,  business  places, 
shops,  etc.,  by  I.  C.  S.  field  men  and  their  distributors,  every 
day  in  the  year. 

This  immense  volume  of  publicity,  together  with  the  great 
publicity  force  that  goes  out  from  successful  and  satisfied  stu- 
dents brings  to  the  home  office  of  the  Schools  at  Scranton, 
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many  htindred  inquiries  every  day.  They  are  prospects  of  a 
highly  desirable  class  and  enable  the  average  representative 
to  get  at  least  six  enrolments  a  month  through  home-oflSce 
cooperation. 

45«  Handlings  Home-Office  Prospects. — As  soon  as 
an  inquiry  is  received  at  the  home  office,  it  is  sent  to  the  Mail- 
Soliciting  Department,  where  it  receives  the  most  careful,  spe- 
cific, and  thorough  attention  that  long  experience  has  enabled 
the  Schools  to  give  it.  The  manager  of  the  Mail-Soliciting 
Department,  or  one  of  his  capable  assistants,  sees  every  inquiry, 
and  on  that  inquiry  indicates  the  kind  of  letter  and  circular 
that  is  to  be  sent  to  the  prospect.  Then  the  inquiry  is  placed 
in  the  hands  of  an  employe  who  sees  that  the  proper  circular 
and  letter  is  sent  to  the  inquirer.  At  the  same  time,  a  clerk 
writes  the  name  of  the  prospect  on  a  file  card  and  also  places 
on  the  card  a  symbol  that  enables  the  department  to  tell,  at  a 
future  time,  just  what  circular  and  just  what  kind  of  letter  has 
been  mailed  to  the  prospect.  This  card  is  placed  in  a  well- 
arranged  file  for  futiu^  reference. 

Besides  making  out  the  card  on  which  the  name  and  symbol 
are  written,  the  Mail-Soliciting  Department  also  writes  up  a 
pink  slip  (so  called  by  field  men  because  of  the  color  of  the 
paper  used)  in  quadruplicate.  This  pink  sUp  contains  the  name 
and  address  of  the  prospect.  One  copy  is  kept  in  the  Schools' 
files;  the  other  three  copies  sent  to  the  superintendent  of  the 
district  in  which  the  prospect  resides:  the  district  superintend- 
ent keeps  one  for  his  files,  sends  one  to  the  division  super- 
intendent and  the  other  to  the  proper  representative.  The 
original  letter  of  inquiry  sent  in  by  the  prospect  is  always 
attached  to  the  pink  slip  that  is  sent  to  the  representative. 
So  quickly  are  these  inquiries  attended  to  at  the  Mail-Soliciting 
Department  that  every  inquiry  received  is  transmitted  to  the 
representative,  through  his  superintendent,  on  the  same  day 
it  arrives  at  the  home  office;  the  prospect's  letter  is  also 
answered  and  mailed  on  the  same  day,  as  a  rule. 

46.  Representative's  Part  in  Handling  Home- 
Office  Prospects. — Immediately  on  receiving  the  pink  slip 
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and  the  origmal  inquiry,  the  representative  reads  the  inquiry 
carefully,  sees  just  what  the  prospect  wants,  and  reads  that 
part  of  the  book  entitled  "What  We  Teach,  Who  Should 
Enroll,  and  Reasons  Why"  (which  is  supplied  to  all  represent- 
atives) which  gives  the  information  necessary  to  prepare  a 
strong  canvass  on  the  course  or  work  in  which  the  prospect  has 
expressed  an  interest  in  his  inquiry.  If  the  inquiry  shows  any- 
thing in  the  nattu^  of  an  objection  to  any  part  of  the  course 
or  the  method  of  the  subscription  form  or  to  starting  to  study 
right  away,  the  representative  owes  it  to  himself,  the  prospect, 
and  the  management,  to  look  into  the  book  entitled  "Common 
Objections  and  Questions  Answered"  (which  also  is  supplied  to 
the  representative  by  the  management)  to  fortify  himself  and 
prepare  to  combat  the  objection  successfully. 

The  man  who  writes  to  the  Schools  in  response  to  an  adver- 
tisement is  interested  and  will  usually  enroll  if  the  represent- 
ative does  his  work  well.  The  representative  has  not  had  to 
go  out  into  the  highways  and  b)rways  and  straight  canvass 
this  man;  he  has  not  had  to  hand  him  circular  matter  and  create 
interest  in  home  study.  The  prospect  has  read  the  I.  C.  S. 
advertisement;  or  he  has  been  talked  to  by  a  successful  student; 
or  he  has  noticed  the  progress  made  by  some  friend  enrolled 
with  the  Schools;  or  perhaps  his  foreman  or  superintendent  has 
told  him  that  the  only  way  for  him  to  get  a  better  job  is  to 
prepare  for  it  through  a  technical  course.  He  has  been  shown 
in  one  way  or  another  that  he  needs  the  training  the  I.  C.  S. 
can  give  him.  He  is,  therefore,  half-way  enrolled  before  the 
representative  sees  him. 

47.     Value  of  Promptness  In  Interviewing. — Man 

has  his  frailties,  and  imless  the  representative  strikes  while 
the  iron  is  hot  the  prospectus  enthusiasm  may  cool  off  or  he  may 
get  into  touch  with  some  so-called  friend  or  wiseacre  who  will 
impress  him  with  the  false  notion  that  **  there  is  no  chance  of 
a  poor  man  getting  anything  nowadays.**  Besides,  his  resolve 
to  prepare  for  the  better  things  of  life  may  die  out  and  give 
way  to  that  "what's-the-use**  feeling  which  keeps  down  many 
men  that  would  otherwise  make  good  foremen,  superintend- 
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ents,  enginea:^,  etc.  A  successful  I.  C.  S.  representative 
gives  an  experience  that  emphasizes  the  value  of  promptness. 
He  says:  ** I  was  informed  about  a  prospect  late  one  Sattirday 
morning.  He  resided  in  a  little  town  not  more  than  12  miles 
from  headquarters;  at  least,  that  is  what  I  thought,  but  when 
I  got  to  the  town  that  same  day  (early  in  the  afternoon)  I 
learned  that  he  lived  nearly  five  miles  out  in  the  country.  I  got 
a  farmer  to  give  me  a  lift  to  the  road  that  led  to  the  prospect's 
house.  There  the  farmer  friend  left  me  but  not  without  hav- 
ing been  told  about  the  I.  C.  S.  I  footed  it  to  the  home  of  the 
prospect  only  to  learn  that  he  would  not  be  home  for  several 
hours.  There  was  not  another  house  within  several  miles  and 
not  another  likely  looking  person  aroimd  that  I  could  canvass 
while  waiting.  In  a  short  time,  however,  the  local  clergyman 
called  at  the  house.  He  had  met  the  farmer  that  gave  us  a 
ride  in  his  wagon  and  had  heard  that  *  a  man  from  the  Scranton 
Schools'  was  calling  on  Mr.  Hill.  I  had  a  long  talk  with  the 
preacher;  told  him  about  the  Schools  and  their  mission;  and 
left  several  circulars  in  his  possession.  And,  incidentally,  I 
will  record  that  it  was  not  long  before  he  sent  me  the  name  of 
a  good  prospect  whom  I  later  enrolled. 

"Shortly  after  the  clergyman  left  the  house  the  young  man 
came  in  from  his  work.  It  was  growing  late  in  the  day  and  I 
wanted  to  close  the  deal.  The  young  man  took  me  arotmd 
the  house,  showed  me  five  or  six  htmdred  fine-looking  chickens, 
etc.,  and  finally  invited  me  to  stay  and  take  supper  with  him. 
I  could  not  get  him  to  talk  schools  or  a  better  job  until  he  was 
ready  to  do  so,  he  was  so  methodical.  Promptly  after  supper, 
knowing  that  he  was  then  in  a  gracious  mood,  I  took  the 
bull  by  the  horns  and  talked  I.  C.  S.  and  a  future  career.  Soon 
I  had  him  thoroughly  interested,  but  he  wanted  to  put  the 
matter  off  until  after  Monday.  I  urged  him  to  make  the  start 
now;  told  him  that  every  day  lost  was  a  day  gone  forever;  that 
if  he  intended  to  advance,  the  sooner  he  began  to  study  the 
better  it  would  be  for  himself,  etc.  By  7  o'clock  I  had  him 
enrolled,  and  then  I  had  to  foot  it  back  in  the  dark  to  catch  a 
train  at  8.30.  It  was  worth  it,  for  the  prospect's  check  was 
for  cash  in  full. 
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**  The  following  Tuesday  I  met  the  representative  of  a  local 
business  college.  He  had  received  an  inquiry  on  the  same  day 
we  received  ours,  but  he  decided  that  Saturday  was  a  bad  day 
to  find  people  at  home.  He  put  the  matter  off  until  Monday, 
took  that  long  trip  through  the  country  as  we  did,  and  came 
back  disappointed.  The  early  bird  had  been  on  the  job  with 
the  usual  result." 

48.  students'  Home-Office  Prospects. — Students 
send  the  names  of  many  good  prospects  to  the  home  office. 
When  the  field  man  receives  a  prospect  that  has  been  sent  in 
by  a  student,  he  should  arrange  if  possible  to  see  that  student 
immediately  and  get  further  information  concerning  the  pros- 
pect. Of  course  this  must  not  interfere  with  promptness,  and 
if  the  student  lives  at  a  great  distance  from  the  prospect  and  the 
information  already  received  is  sufficiently  clear,  it  is  better  to 
let  promptness  take  precedence  over  further  information,  and  to 
interview  the  prospect  on  the  strength  of  the  student's  letter 
to  the  Schools,  which  is  attached  to  the  pink  slip.  In  nine 
cases  out  of  ten.  however,  the  prospect  and  the  student  are 
neighbors  or  work  in  the  same  shop,  store,  mine,  or  vicinity, 
and  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  see  the  student  first.  Any  student 
sending  in  the  name  of  a  prospect  will  readily  lend  fiuther  aid 
toward  securing  enrolment;  he  will  be  glad,  if  necessary,  to 
submit  his  books  and  lesson  papers  for  examination  by  the 
prospect. 

In  many  instances  it  will  pay  the  representative  to  take  the 
student  along  with  him  when  he  is  on  his  way  to  canvass  the 
prospect.  The  student  can  support  the  claims  of  the  r^re- 
sentative;  his  knowledge  of  the  prospect's  financial  ability  will 
also  be  of  value  if  the  prospect  gives  **no  money"  or  "cannot 
afford  it"  as  an  excuse.  Such  excuses  are  too  often  used 
merely  to  get  rid  of  the  salesman.  The  student  can  also  cer- 
tify to  the  care  and  thoroughness  the  Schools  give  to  lessons. 
I.  C.  S.  representatives  find  it  helpful  to  take  along  the  original 
letter  of  inquiry  and  to  tell  the  prospect  that  the  Schools  have 
forwarded  his  letter  so  that  the  representative  could  call  and 
give  him  the  best  attention. 
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SOIilCnTNG  METHODS  OF  I.  C.  S.    SAIiESMEN 


THE    APPROACH 

49.  The  approach  on  an  I.  C.  S.  prospect  must  neces- 
sarily depend  on  the  prospect.  If  the  man  has  not  previously 
indicated  his  interest,  the  representative  may  follow  the  meth- 
ods already  outlined  imder  the  head  of  the  personal  canvass. 
If  he  is  a  home-oflBce  prospect  the  representative  has  the 
strongest  kind  of  an  approach  in  telling  him  that  the  Schools 
have  forwarded  his  letter  so  that  the  representative  could  call 
and  explain  in  detail  the  I.  C.  S.  method  of  helping  men  to  help 
themselves,  and  to  make  it  easier  for  him  to  enroll.  If  he  is  a 
home-oflSce  prospect  whose  name  has  been  submitted  by  a 
student,  the  approach  may  be  the  same  as  if  the  prospect 
sent  in  the  inquiry  himself,  with  the  exception  that  the 
representative  may  show  that  he  is  aware  of  the  source  from 
whence  the  name  was  received;  this  will  help  the  cause  of  the 
representative  with  the  prospect.  If  his  name  has  been  given 
by  a  friend  or  foreman  or  student,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  state 
that  fact  immediately.  No  time  whatever  should  be  spent  in 
dilly-dallying.  There  is  no  reason  why  an  I.  C.  S.  salesman 
should  waste  time  in  coming  to  the  point.  He  is  a  missionary 
with  something  that  every  man  needs — training.  His  work  is 
to  tell  a  man  how  to  get  a  better  job.  Any  wasting  of  time 
in  idle  conversation  will  make  him  an  apologetic  salesman,  and 
the  apologetic  salesman  loses. 

50.  The  skilful  I.  C.  S.  salesman  will  find  that  about  eight 
or  nine  out  of  every  ten  home-oflSce  references,  students' 
references  and  references  received  from  other  soiu'ces  are  of 
such  nature  that  he  knows  beforehand  what  line  of  work  the 
prospect  is  interested  in;  what  he  should  prepare  for.  He 
can  accordingly  prepare  a  good  canvass,  and  be  ready  to  talk 
intelligently  and  convincingly  along  the  right  line. 

The  I.  C.  S.  representative  quotes  the  parallel  case  in  every 
instance,  if  possible.     If  the  prospect  is  a  carpenter  that  wants 
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to  prepare  to  become  a  building  contractor,  the  representative 
tells  him  of  another  carpenter  who  has  become  a  builder  as  a 
result  of  I.  C.  S.  instruction.  If  the  prospect  is  a  clerk  that 
wants  to  enter  the  field  of  electrical  engineering,  the  represent- 
ative tells  how  some  other  clerk  has  done  that  very  thing  by 
the  aid  of  the  I.  C.  S.  In  all  cases  the  representative  keeps  his 
example  as  local  as  possible.  If  he  is  working  in  Toledo,  he 
tells  what  has  been  done  "right  here  in  Toledo."  Even  in 
cases  where  the  prospect  has  not  indicated  interest,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  most  of  the  men  in  the  trades  want  to  advarice 
in  the  line  in  which  they  are  now  working.  The  machinist 
wants  to  become  a  foreman;  the  bricklayer,  a  contractor;  the 
surveyor,  an  engineer;  the  brakeman  or  fireman,  a  locomotive 
engineer,  etc.  In  dealing  with  clerks,  laborers,  domestics,  and 
boys  at  schools  the  representatives  must  use  his  intelligence 
and  judge  whether  he  should  come  to  the  point  directly  or  use 
a  more  roundabout  way  of  ascertaining  what  kind  of  business, 
trade,  or  profession  the  prospect  would  like  to  follow.  Once  this 
fact  has  been  determined,  the  salesman  can  proceed  along  the 
lines  already  described. 

EXPLAINING    THE    COURSE 

51.  It  will  be  observed,  from  what  has  been  stated,  that 
successful  I.  C.  S.  representatives  do  not  talk  so  much  about 
the  course  of  study  as  what  the  course  of  study  will  produce. 
To  the  average  man  there'  is  nothing  very  attractive  about 
study.  It  is  more  pleasant,  imtil  a  passion  for  study  has  been 
developed,  to  indulge  in  pastimes  than  to  sit  up  by  the  hour 
and  master  problems;  hence,  the  I.  C.  S.  salesman  is  instructed 
to  talk  advancement,  success,  larger  wages,  shorter  hours,  etc. 
Of  course,  there  are  occasions  when  the  cotirse  itself  must  be 
fully  discussed,  and  times  when  the  prudent  student  will  want 
to  know  exactly  what  he  is  getting  for  his  money,  but  success, 
not  study,  is  the  key-note  of  the  canvass. 

When  advancement  talk  has  built  up  the  prospect's  desire, 
the  representative  should  tell  him  what  the  course  is  intended 
to  accomplish,  what  it  will  fit  the  prospect  to  do,  what  position 
it  will  qualify  him  for.    A  mine  of  information  along  these 
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lines  is  to  be  had  in  the  book  **What  We  Teach,  Who  Should 
Enroll,  and  Reasons  Why,"  which  the  Schools  furnish  to  each 
representative.  This  book  enables  the  representative  to  dwell 
at  length  on  the  opportunities  a  given  field  affords,  to  explain 
what  instruction  the  course  covers,  and  to  tell  the  prospect 
wherein  the  course  should  be  of  great  assistance  to  him.. 

In  addition  to  the  canvasses  that  can  be  prepared  from  a 
thorough  familiarity  with  his  book,  the  representative  can  also 
find  in  the  general  circulars  of  information,  the  circulars  that 
are  sent  to  inquiring  prospects,  much  data  that  he  can  use  in 
his  arguments.  To  prepare  a  good  canvass  is  simply  to  inform 
oneself  thoroughly  on  the  courses  the  International  Corre- 
spondence Schools  have  prepared,  to  find  out  what  each 
course  is  intended  to  accomplish,  to  obtain  information  as 
to  the  earnings  a  given  field  holds  out  to  the  prospect,  etc. 


CLASSIFICATION    OF    PROSPECTS 

52*  Any  representative  that  has  served  6  months  or  longer 
in  the  employ  of  the  International  Correspondence  Schools 
knows  from  experience  that,  with  respect  to  ease  of  enrolment, 
prospects  are  of  three  classes,  as  follows: 

Class  1. — Persons  that  are  ready  to  enroll  at  once  and  merely 
need  to  have  the  subscription  forms  presented  for  their 
signatures. 

Class  2. — Persons  that  believe  the  I.  C.  S.  method  to  be  all 
that  it  is,  but  have  acquired  the  habit  of  deferring  everything, 
even  the  very  things  they  know  they  need.  They  are  the  well- 
meaning  but  procrastinating  fellows  tHat  are  always  **  putting 
off  until  tomorrow  the  things  they  should  do  today."  Their 
number  is  legion.  They  can  be  enrolled  with  only  ordinary 
effort. 

Class  S. — Persons  that,  although  interested  in  the  I.  C.  S. 
method  and  convinced  of  its  merits,  cannot  fully  realize  that 
they  have  a  chance  to  lift  themselves  from  obscurity  and 
mediocrity  to  success.  They  know  others  have  succeeded,  but 
they  cannot  look  into  the  future  and  see  success  for  them- 
selves.    These  prospects  will  make  good  students,  but  their 
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subscriptions  can  be  secured  only  after  much  solicitation — 
after  they  have  been  shown  that  they  can  succeed  as  well  as 
others  and  that  there  is  actually  room  for  them  at  the  top. 
The  representative  that  enrolls  persons  in  this  class,  which 
really  constitutes  the  majority,  must  know  his  business  from 
A  to  Z;  he  must  be  fortified  with  appropriate  stories  of  student 
successes,  he  must  be  ready  with  answers  to  every  possible 
objection,  and  he  must  know  just  where  to  ttun  in  the  litera- 
ture he  carries  to  find  support  for  every  point  he  makes.  But 
the  representative  can  well  afford  to  equip  himself  in  this  way, 
for  his  resultant  increased  eflSdency  will  give  him  a  high  place 
in  the  I.  C.  S.  field  organization. 

When  dealing  with  the  second  and  third  classes,  there  will  be 
encoimtered  such  objections  as,  "No  money"  and  **No  time 
to  study,"  but  these  are  only  incidental  excuses  that  remove 
themselves  as  soon  as  the  representative  creates  in  the  mind 
of  the  prospect  the  desire  for  immediate  advancement. 


ENROLLING    A    PROSPECT    OF    THE    FIRST    CLASS 

53.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  enroll  prospects  of  the  first  class. 
The  representative  has  only  to  call  on  the  prospect,  introduce 
himself  in  a  gentlemanly  manner  and  say  he  has  called  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Blank  to  take  up  the  prospect's  subscription 
for  a  scholarship,  thus  making  it  easy  for  him  to  get  started 
on  an  I.  C.  S.  course.  The  subscription  should  then  be  written 
up  by  the  representative  and  signed  by  the  prospect,  the  pay- 
ment collected,  and  the  receipt  presented.  Full  information 
concerning  the  address  to  which  lessons  and  volumes  are  to 
be  sent  should  be  obtained,  and  the  new  student  should  be 
informed  about  the  time  of  arrival  of  his  first  instruction  papers, 
told  how  to  proceed  with  his  studies,  and  requested  to  notify 
the  representative  in  case  he  needs  help  with  his  studies.  A 
few  words  of  congratulation,  an  earnest  hope  that  the  new 
student  will  persevere  in  his  studies  and  become  a  successful 
man  and  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  I.  C.  S.,  a  promise  to  see 
the  student  from  time  to  time — and  the  work  is  done  so  far  as 
taking  of  that  enrolment  is  concerned. 
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54.  Illustrative  CanTass. — Such  a  canvass  might, 
in  a  given  instance,  run  as  follows,  it  being  understood  that 
this  illtistrative  canvass  is  not  a  form  to  follow  but  a  suggestion 
as  to  how  a  single  case  has  been  successfully  handled  by  an 
experienced  representative: 

Representative. — Mr.  Thompson,  I  am  Mr.  Williams, 
representing  the  International  Correspondence  Schools  in  this 
district.     I  am  calling  on  you  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Blank,  to 

show  you  how  to  enroll  in  the Course  in  which  you  are 

interested.  I  have  your  application  here.  Now,  what  is  the 
address  to  which  we  will  send  your  lessons? 

Prospect. — ^To  927  Main  Street. 

Representative  (writing  up  the  subscription  on  the  cash 
plan). — ^All  right.  Mr.  Thompson,  everything  is  now  ready. 
Just  sign  the  subscription,  and  I  will  give  you  a  receipt  for  the 
amount  of  yotir  payment.  (This  suggestion  will  determine 
whether  the  prospect  can  enroll  on  the  cash  plan  or  prefers  one 
of  the  monthly  instalment  plans.  If  he  decides  on  an  instal- 
ment plan,  a  new  subscription  can  be  written  up  in  a  moment.) 

After  the  prospect  signs  the  subscription  and  hands  the  pay- 
ment to  the  representative,  the  latter  says: 

Here's  your  receipt,  Mr.  Thompson.  I  am  mighty  glad  to 
see  you  enroll  for  this  coiuse.  It  contains  just  what  you  need 
if  you  wish  to  advance  along  mechanical-engineering  lines.  I 
want  to  see  you  stick  to  the  lessons  imtil  you  have  received 
everything  the  course  gives.  The  Schools  want  you  to 
become  a  successful  student,  and  they  will  do  everything  in 

their  power  to  assist  you.     My  address  is ,  and  I  shall  be 

glad  to  hear  from  you  whenever  I  can  be  of  service.  I  will 
endeavor  to  see  you  from  time  to  time. 

55.  ;Explanatlon  of  Liessons,  Etc. — Before  leaving, 
the  representative  should  fully  explain  the  system  of  study,  the 
lessons,  etc.  This  he  may  do  as  follows:  "A  word  of  explana- 
tion about  your  lessons.  In  about  7  days  you  will  receive 
from  Scranton  the  first  lessons  of  your  course.  These  will  con- 
sist of  two  instruction  papers,  each  containing  a  list  of  ques- 
tions to  be  answered.    With  these  you  will  receive  a  very  impor- 
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tant  pamphlet  entitled  *How  to  Proceed  With  Your  Studies.* 
You  will  not  know  how  to  begin  your  studies  successfully 
until  you  have  gone  carefully  through  the  pamphlet,  and  I 
advise  you  to  read  it  two  or  three  times.  Here  is  a  copy  that 
I  carry  with  me.  The  important  things  to  remember  are: 
(Opening  your  •copy  of  *How  to  Proceed  With  Your  Studies,* 
and  indicating  some  of  the  principal  points  in  the  pamphlet.) 

**To  start  with,  two  lessons,  or  instruction  papers,  are  sent 
to  you.  In  this  way,  after  you  have  written  out  the  answers 
to  the  first  one  and  have  mailed  them  to  Scranton,  you  can 
begin  to  study  the  second  instruction  paper  without  waiting 
for  your  corrected  lessons  to  come  back  from  Scranton.     . 

"A  great  deal  depends  on  making  a  good  start:  I  want  you, 
therefore,  to  mail  this  self -addressed  postal  card*  to  me  as  soon 
as  your  lessons  arrive,  so  as  to  let  me  know  of  their  arrival.  I 
will  make  it  a  point  to  come  out  to  see  you  immediately  and 
will  give  you  a  full  explanation  of  how  to  go  through  *How  to 
Proceed  With  Your  Studies,*  and  I  will  start  you  with  your 
first  lesson  and  show  you  exactly  how  to  begin  to  study  and  how 
to  answer  a  few  questions.  Be  sure  to  send  me  this  postal  as 
soon  as  the  first  lessons  come.** 


ENROLLING    A    PROSPECT    OF    THE    SECOND    CLASS 

56.  Illustrative  Canvass. — Frequently,  when  the  rep- 
resentative has  introduced  himself  as  outlined  in  the  canvass 
for  the  first  class  and  has  asked  **To  what  address  shall  we  send 
the  lessons?'*  he  will  receive  a  response  something  like  this: 
*'  Well,  Tm  not  ready  to  begin  yet.  I'll  enroll  a  little  later  on — 
maybe  in  a  couple  of  months.'* 

This  is  the  typical  response  by  a  prospect  of  the  second  dass 
and  indicates  to  the  representative  that  his  chief  problem  is 
to  overcome  the  prospect's  desire  to  postpone  action.  This 
may  be  effectively  accomplished  by  a  line  of  argument  similar 
to  the  following : 

Representative. — Mr.  Thompson,  I  am  glad  you  appre- 
ciate the  benefits  of  the  training  we  can  give  you,  and  as  far  as 
we  are  concerned  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  enroll  now  or 
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later.  But  you  are  certainly  making  a  mistake  i 
your  preparation.  The  mechanical-engineering' 
that  affords  splendid  opportunities  for  advancemeu 
you  want  to  get  ahead,  don't  you? 

Prospect. — Yes;  I  do. 

Representative. — Then  make  your  start  f 
opportunities  in  the  mechanical-engineering  field 
ited  only  by  your  ability.  The  more  you  learn,  t 
are  going  to  earn.  And  the  only  thing  that  sta 
you  and  a  better  position  at  this  very  moment 
unwillingness  to  begin  at  once  to  get  the  training 
can  give  you ;  isn't  it  ? 

Prospect. — I  guess  you  axe  right ;  and  I  will  be 
of  these  days. 

Representative. — Tliere  is  really  no  use,  Mr 
in  saying  that  you  will  start  later;  the  years  roll  b; 
for  that.  The  first  thing  you  know  you  will  find  y< 
decline;  you  will  lose  your  ambition,  and  it  will  t 
harder  for  you  to  make  the  start  than  now.  \ 
nmtely  find  the  way  so  difiicult  you  will  not  start ; 
prove  this  to  you  with  an  instance  right  here 
town — you  know  John  Jones,  the  superintenden 
machine  shops  here? 

Prospect. — Yes. 

Representative. — Do  you  know  how  he  got  hi 

Prospect. — No. 

Representative. — Well,  I'll  tell  you.  It  wa: 
took  advantage  of  the  very  training  we  are  offeri 
Before  he  enrolled  with  the  I.  C.  S.  he  was  holdin; 
paying  no  more  than  you  are  getting.  He  had  no 
to  hope  for  advancement  than  you  have  at  presc 
is  secure  in  that  big  job  and  is  receiving  a  fine  sal 
time  Mr.  Jones  began  to  study  with  us  there  wt 
other  men  in  this  neighborhood  that  meant  to  c 
you  do  now.  They  kept  putting  off  the  matter  fro 
to  another.  They  never  got  to  the  starting  point,  l 
not  enrolled  yet.  You  can  see  the  result  for  yc 
know  what  a  big  job  Mr.  Jones  has;  you  know  he  is 
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person  in  this. town;  you  know  how  much  happier  you  would 
be  if  you* could  do  as  well.  The  other  fellows  who  were  always 
**  going  to  begin  next  month  **  are  now  older  men  than  they  were 
then;  they  have  lost  their  ambition;  their  nerve  is  gone;  and 
they  are  having  a  very  hard  time  trying  to  keep  their  old  jobs 
at  low  wages.  They  will  never  enroll.  Jones  is  successful 
because  he  believed  in  doing  things  at  once.  The  other  men 
are  down  and  out  because  they  continued  to  do  the  very  thing 
you  are  doing  now;  they  were  always  waiting  imtil  next  month. 

57.  Closing  the  Sale. — In  practically  every  case  the 
prospect  will  admit  the  truth  of  all  these  statements,  and  in 
making  these  admissions  he  is  taking  a  step  in  the  direction  of 
an  I.  C.  S.  course.  If  the  representative  will  now  modify  his 
tone  of  voice,  make  it  lower  but  firmer,  and  talk  to  the  prospect 
in  a  heart-to-heart  way,  the  enrolment  will  be  secured.  He 
should  now  say  to  the  prospect :  *'  Mr.  Thompson,  no  man  has 
ever  succeeded  at  anything  without  having  to  make  a  start. 
I  can  show  you  himdreds  of  cases  in  which  men  have  made  their 
start  at  times  when  they  weren't  half  so  well  fixed  as  yourself. 
You  can  advance  too,  but  you  certainly  have  got  to  begin. 
And  there  is  no  time  so  good  to  make  the  start  as  now.  The 
sooner  you  begin  to  devote  some  of  yotir  spare  time  to  the  study 
of  this  course,  just  that  much  sooner  will  you  find  yourself  in 
a  good  position  in  the  mechanical-engineering  profession. 
And  once  in  such  a  position,  it  will  be  easy  for  you  to  go  higher 
by  simply  keeping  in  touch  with  the  times.  You  will  be  able 
to  do  better  for  yourself  and  for  those  who  are  near  and  dear 
to  you;  you  will  be  a  man  looked  up  to  in  your  community. 
Enrolling  now  means  preparation  for  a  better  job,  for  more 
pay.  Putting  off  the  time  means  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
throwing  away  every  chance  you  have  of  ever  advancing  one 
step.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  a  case  of  success;  on  the  other, 
certain  failure.  Which  will  it  be?"  If  the  prospect  has  any 
thought  of  enrolling  he  will  not  send  the  representative  away 
after  a  talk  like  this.  Every  statement  made  in  this  canvass 
is  absolutely  true,  and  the  prospect  is  enrolled  under  drcrnn- 
stances  that  should  make  him  a  successful  student. 
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ENROIXINO    A    PROSPECT    OF    THB    THIRD    CLASE 

58.  Illustrative  Canvass. — In  meeting  every 
pect,  the  representative's  introduction  may  be  practicall; 
same.  The  answers  to  his  first  questions  will  reveal  the 
tude  of  the  prospect  and  suggest  the  canvass  required.  '^ 
the  representative  has  asked:  "And  now,  Mr.  Thorn 
where  shall  we  send  your  lessons?"  the  prospect  of  the 
class  will  indicate  his  own  position  by  some  such  reply  as 
"Well  I  can't  bother  you  with  that  just  now.  I  don't 
it  will  do  me  any  good  anyhow." 

Then  the  following  canvass  might  be  appropriate : 

Representative. — ^Why  not? 

Prospect. — Oh,  I  don't  know.  I  guess  it's  all  right,  1 
have  no  chance  of  using  an  education  at  this  job. 

Representative. — Mr.  Thompson,  are  you  not  lookii 
the  matter  in  the  wrong  light?  You  are  not  anxious  to  re 
at  this  job  all  your  life,  are  you? 

Prospect. — Well,  I  guess  not! 

Representative. — Of  course  not,  and  we  can  help  yo 
a  better  job.  We  do  not  ask  you  to  take  our  training  in 
to  hold  the  job  you  have  now,  a  job  that  you  don't  like. 
will  teach  you  to  fill  a  better  place,  a  position  paying 
money.     And  you  want  more  money,  don't  you? 

Prospect. — Yes. 

Representative. — Now,  Mr.  Thompson,  if  I  can  : 
conclusively  to  you  that  we  have  taken  men  and  boys  w 
the  time  of  enrolling  had  reason  to  have  less  hojje  thai 
have  now;  if  I  can  show  you  that  those  fellows  have  wi 
their  way  ahead  as  a  direct  result  of  our  instruction, 
surely  you  will  not  deny  there  is  a  chance,  and  a  good  cli 
for  you,  will  you  ? 

Prospect  . — No. 

Representative. — ^Very  well. 

59,  Proof  of  StateineDts. — The  representative': 
should  contain,  among  other  things,  the  booklet  "1001  S 
of  Success,"  a  general  catalog,  a  mechanical  engineerin 
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il  indorsements,  a  bound  volume  of  the  Mechanical 
:ig  Course,  some  specimen  lessons,  etc.  Taking  up  the 
1001  Stories  of  Success"  and  turning  to  page  31,  the 
itive  may  say;  "Mr.  Thompson,  here's  a  lad  who 
16  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  enrolling.  He  had  no 
^rience  such  as  you  have  now.  Nevertheless,  with  the 
of  the  I.  C.  S.,  he  has  become  the  assistant  superin- 
f  this  large  plant.  There's  no  reason  why  you  can- 
well."  Turning  to  page  39:  "And  here's  a  man 
irrows)  who  had  to  leave  school  when  he  was  only 
d.  That's  hard  luck,  Mr.  Thompson — to  quit  school 
1  you  have  hardly  commenced  to  learn — isn't  it?" 
CT. — Indeed  it  is. 

ENTATiVE. — You  did  not  have  to  do  anything  like 
^ou? 

CT. — No,  I  had  a  little  better  start  than  that. 
ENTATIVE. — Well,   this  man   Burrows  enrolled  with 
was  not  long  before  he  had  a  job  paying  S2,500  a 
iw  he  has  a  still  better  job;  he's  general  superintend- 
e  Victoria  Paper  Mills  Company,  at  Fulton,  New 


'lacing  the  book,  "1001  Stories  of  Success,"  in  the 
letting  out  the  Mechanical  Engineering  Circular,  the 
itive  turns  to  page  46  and  proceeds:  "This  man 
getting  only  $1.40  a  day  when  he  enrolled.  You  are 
:er  than  that  now,  so  you  have  a  better  chance  than 
Through  the  L  C.  S.,  Mr,  Kipp  has  become  an  assist- 
mical  engineer  and  chief  draftsman.  You  ought  to 
I  do  just  as  well  if  you  give  yourself  a  chance." 
;  over  the  leaves  until  he  reaches  page  60,  the  repre- 
continucs:  "You  already  have  a  big  advantage  over 
vho  comes  to  this  country  with  hardly  any  knowledge 
iguage  and  even  less  knowledge  of  our  ways,  haven't 

CT. — Yes;  I  suppose  so. 

iENTATiVE.— All  right.     When  Mr.  Bostrom,  whose 

>u  sec  here,  arrived  a  green  Scandinavian,  he  found  it 
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mighty  hard  plugging;  but  he  was  not  going  to  stay  down.  As 
soon  as  he  heard  of  the  I.  C.  S.  he  got  busy.  He  enrolled  for  a 
course,  took  advantage  of  what  it  offers,  and  a  short  time  later 
become  a  foreman.  Still  later  he  was  promoted  to  a  superin- 
tendency.  Since  that  time  the  training  received  from  us  has 
enabled  him  to  work  out  his  inventive  ideas,  and  he  is  now 
president  of  a  company  that  manufacttires  his  inventions.  A 
short  time  ago  he  was  an  immigrant,  new  to  our  ways  and  otir 
language,  and  you  were  ahead  of  him.  Now  he  is  in  charge  of 
a  manufacttuing  concern,  and  is  ahead  of  you.  Isn't  that  right? 
Prospect. — Yes. 

61 .  Use  of  liocal  References. — ^The  representative  may 
then  say:  ** Mr.  Thompson,  I  could  go  on  and  on  showing  you 
plainly  and  proving  that  the  International  Correspondence 
Schools  have  taken  thousands  of  persons  that  were  not  nearly 
so  well  off  as  you  and  have  made  it  possible  for  them  to  advance 
into  good  positions,  positions  paying  thousands  of  dollars 
annually.  They  can  do  as  much  for  you.  Right  here  in  your 
own  locality  there  are  men  of  this  kind.'* 

Here  the  representative  should  tell  about  several  men  in  the 
locality  that  have  won  their  way  from  poor  jobs  up  to  positions 
of  responsibility  as  a  direct  result  of  I.  C.  S.  training.  After 
telling  of  the  local  men,  he  should  say :  **  You  know  these  men, 
don't  you?" 

Prospect. — Yes. 

Representative. — ^And  you  know  what  they  were  doing 
only  a  few  years  ago? 

Prospect. — Yes,  I  know  them  all. 

Representative. — ^And  you  know  just  as  well  as  I  that  it 
is  to  the  I.  C.  S.  they  owe  their  advancement  ? 

Prospect. — Yes. 

Representative. — Well,  Mr.  Thompson,  all  that  I  have 
told  you  should  be  sufficient  to  stir  up  your  ambition;  it  should 
convince  you  beyond  all  doubt  that  you  have  a  chance  to 
succeed.  But  when  I  show  you  what  has  been  done  by  one 
more  student,  you  will  be  amazed;  you  will  wonder  why  you 
had  not  started  before. 
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62.  Closing:  the  Sale. — Ttiming  to  page  44  of  the 
Mechanical  Engineering  Circular  and  showing  the  illustrations 
of  H.  L.  Thomas,  the  representative  resumes:  "Here's  a 
young  farmer  who  left  his  coimtry  home  and  went  to  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan,  in  search  of  forttme.  He  got  a  job  with  a 
traction  company  and  worked  his  way  up  to  a  position  as 
inspector.  One  day  his  right  hand  got  caught  in  some  gear 
wheels — and  when  it  was  taken  out  the  first  two  fingers  were 
gone.  Then  he  went  to  Chicago.  His  condition  was  pitiable. 
He  had  only  a  little  education;  he  was  a  cripple;  he  had  a  fam- 
ily of  six  to  support;  and  his  Chicago  job  was  paying  only  $8  a 
week.  He  had  no  money  of  his  own,  so  he  borrowed  enough 
to  enroll  for  a  course  in  the  L  C.  S.  It  was  not  long  before 
this  cripple  was  filling  a  position  as  draftsman  at  a  salary  of  $55 
a  month.  He  continued  to  study  faithfully  and  in  a  short 
time  was  getting  SlOO  a  month.  Still  later  he  won  another 
promotion,  and  he  is  now  holding  an  important  position  with 
the  Victor  Fuel  Company,  of  Denver,  Colorado.  Your  condi- 
tion at  present  is  as  a  bed  of  roses  when  you  compare  it  with  the 
condition  in  which  Thomas  found  himself  after  being  crippled 
and  his  whole  career  apparently  ruined." 

Prospect. — Yes;  I  guess  it  is. 

Representative. — If  there  was  a  chance  for  him,  there  is 
surely  one  for  you,  isn't  there? 

Prospect. — Yes,  I  suppose  there  is. 

Representative. — Then  accept  the  chance  now.  If  you 
intend  to  advance,  the  sooner  you  begin  to  study  the  better  it 
will  be  for  yourself.  When  men  with  little  or  no  knowledge 
of  the  English  language  have  managed  to  get  ahead  as  a  result 
of  our  instruction;  when  boys  who  have  had  to  work  long  hoxu^ 
at  small  wages  have  managed  to  get  an  education;  when  cripples 
have  succeeded,  as  Mr.  Thomas  did,  there  is  no  excuse  for  you 
to  claim  that  you  have  no  chance.     You  had  better  enroll  now. 


FREE    SCHOLARSHIP    FOR    ENROLMENTS 

63.  To  assist  representatives  in  industrial-establishment 
campaigns,  the  Schools  offer  free  scholarships  to  foremen  and 
superintendents  that  assist  in  securing  new  students.     To  all 
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foremen,  assistant  foremen,  superintendents,  and  other  offi- 
cials of  industrial  establishments  that  assist  the  representatives 
in  securing  a  stated  number  of  new  students,  a  free  scholarship 
is  given. 

Many  of  these  officials  need  scholarships  for  themselves  and 
will  gladly  give  their  cooperation  tmder  this  plan.  Others 
know  of  persons,  in  their  employ  or  elsewhere,  who  need  a 
course  and  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  it,  and  they  are  willing  to 
lend  their  aid  to  the  securing  of  the  necessary  enrolments  so 
that  they  may  present  a  scholarship  to  some  such  worthy 
person. 

In  approaching  a  superintendent  or  foreman  with  this  plan, 
the  representative  will  do  well  to  dwell  particularly  on  the  fact 
that  more  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  employes  will  lead  to 
greater  personal  and  shop  efficiency ;  that  the  more  the  employes 
know  about  their  trades  the  better  workmen  they  will  make  and 
the  better  the  work  they  will  turn  out.  All  this  may  be  talked 
over  with  the  official  before  the  free-scholarship  proposition 
is  made  to  him.  Get  him  to  admit  that  his  men  need  more 
training;  that  they  should  have  it,  etc.,  and  then  offer  him  the 
scholarship  if  he  wiU  lend  his  aid  to  the  extent  that  the  stated 
ntunber  of  persons  in  the  shop,  or  the  prospects  that  he  fur- 
nishes, will  enroll.  

CANVASSING    WITH    THE    REFERENCE    LIBRARY 

64.  In  connection  with  most  courses  taught  by  the  I.  C.  S. 
the  student  receives  a  set  of  boimd  volimies  (reference 
library)  containing  the  complete  text  of  his  course.  These 
books  have  been  arranged  and  indexed  with  the  special  view 
tx)  their  utility  for  home  study  and  reference  purposes,  and 
serve  the  purpose  of  giving  the  student  an  opportimity  of 
informing  himself  on  certain  subjects  in  which  he  is  interested, 
before  he  actually  reaches  those  subjects  in  the  regular  order  of 
the  correspondence  instruction.  For  instance,  the  student  in 
the  Electric  Lighting  and  Railways  Course  who  is  employed 
in  a  power  house  may  be  studying  the  arithmetic  of  his 
course,  and  at  the  same  time  stand  in  immediate  need  of 
knowledge   about   electric   railway   systems.        This   student 
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may  inform  himself  on  this  latter  subject  by  carefully  reading 
in  advance  the  text  on  electric  railway  systems  in  the  refer- 
ence library,  and  put  the  knowledge  thus  obtained  into  his 
daily  work. 

Proper  presentation  of  these  volumes  is  the  means  through 
which  the  field  man  frequently  crosses  the  dead-line  that  stands 
between  him  and  the  enrolment.  One  prospect  can  be  told 
that  through  the  use  of  the  volumes  he  can  obtain  information 
about  his  trade  that  very  day  and  put  the  knowledge  into  his 
work  tomorrow,  that  here  is  a  good  opportunity  to  post  him- 
self on  the  work  in  which  he  is  engaged,  even  before  reaching 
that  part  of  the  course  in  the  regular  order  of  studies. 

To  another  prospect,  the  voltmies  will  serve  to  show  just 
what  the  course  is,  how  it  is  made  up,  what  it  contains,  how 
thoroughly  it  goes  into  certain  classes  of  work.  The  repre- 
sentative can  show  the  volumes  to  college  graduates  and  men 
fairly  well  versed  in  their  work  with  the  confidence  that  they 
will  be  favorably  impressed. 
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THE   INVESTMENT  FIEIiD 

65.  Definitions. — ^The     term     Investment    is    used 

broadly  in  referring  to  all  kinds  of  stocks,  bonds,  mortgages, 
and  other  similar  holdings.  Strictly,  however,  the  word  is 
applied  to  purchases  that  are  regarded  as  safe  but  that  yield 
only  a  fair  income.  Financial  writers  refer  to  high-grade  bonds, 
railroad  stocks,  mortgages,  etc.  as  investments  and  to  the  less 
stable  purchases  as  speculations.  They  regard  many  pur- 
chases as  good  speculations  for  business  men  able  to  take 
chances  for  loss  or  profit  that  they  would  not  advise  for  a 
widow  who  must  have  an  approximately  uniform  income  from 
her  investments. 

66.  Selecting^    the     Investments. — ^The    selling    of 
investments  affords  the  salesman  one  of  the  most  dignified 
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undertakings  in  the  field  of  salesmanship,  but  it  is  a  branch  of 
selling  work  that  carries  heavy  responsibilities.  The  business 
man  may  forgive  the  salesman  for  being  too  aggressive  in  selling 
a  new  filing  system  or  a  vacuum  cleaner,  but  he  is  not  likely 
to  forgive  the  man  who  takes  his  money  for  some  investment 
that  turns  out  poorly. 

The  salesman  intending  to  enter  the  investment  field  cannot 
be  too  careful  in  selecting  the  investments  that  he  is  to  sell. 
He  should  not  allow  enthusiasm  to  keep  him  from  making  a 
thorough  investigation  and,  before  selling  the  investment,  he 
should  be  sure  that  it  is  something  that  he  would  be  satisfied 
to  buy  with  his  own  money  as  well  as  bring  to  the  attention  of 
his  friends.  If  he  does  not  do  this  he  may  have  the  bitter  regret 
of  having  sold  to  the  widow  and  the  orphan  that  which  deprived 
them  of  their  daily  bread.  Millions  upon  millions  of  dollars 
have  been  put  into  so-called  investments  that  proved  to  be 
worthless,  or  nearly  so.  In  no  field  has  there  been  more  of  out- 
right fraud  or  harmful  exaggeration.  The  desire  to  get  rich 
quick  is  universal,  as  is  also  the  desire  to  own  good  securities. 
Appealing  to  this  well-known  tendency,  tricksters  and  injudi- 
cious promoters  have  marketed  wagon  loads  of  certificates  of 
various  kinds  that  often  are  not  worth  the  paper  on  which  they 
are  printed.  Such  work  has  injured  the  field  of  legitimate 
financial  advertising  and  selling.  The  salesman  that  wants  to 
be  able  to  look  his  fellow  men  in  the  face  for  all  time  should  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  selling  of  any  investments  except  those 
that  measure  up  to  the  standard  of  other  high-grade  goods. 
America  has  probably  seen  its  worst  days  of  conscienceless 
financial  salesmanship.  The  better  class  of  publications  now 
refuse  to  sell  their  space  to  "wild-cat"  and  ** get-rich-quick*' 
promoters.  The  government  is  drawing  the  line  tighter  as  to 
the  use  of  mails  by  promoters,  with  the  result  that  the  salesman 
of  first-dass  investments  has  a  better  chance. 

67.  Training  People  to  Invest. — New  countries  like 
the'United  States  have  not  trained  their  citizens  to  invest  as  do 
the  citizens  of  a  coimtry  like  France,  for  example,  where  even 
the  peasant  is  trained  as  soon  as  he  saves  a  Uttle  money  to  take 
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it  to  the  bank  and  receive  a  security  of  some  kind  for  it.  Hith- 
erto, the  dealers  in  the  most  reliable  investments  in  America 
have  preferred  to  sell  their  offerings  mainly  to  large  buyers, 
thus  leaving  the  small  investor  to  the  vendor  of  investments 
of  doubtful  value.  But  now  it  is  possible  to  buy  good  securi- 
ties in  units  as  small  as  $100,  and  as  time  goes  on  it  is  likely  that 
this  small  unit  will  become  general  among  investment  houses. 
The  difficulty  in  the  way  is  that  in  the  past  it  has  been  more 
expensive  to  sell  to  the  small  buyer  than  to  the  large  buyer,  but 
as  the  habit  of  buying  safe  securities  becomes  more  general, 
sales  will  become  more  general  and,  consequently,  less  expen- 
sive. The  financial  departments  of  leading  publications  have 
already  accomplished  much  in  the  way  of  educating  the  people. 


MAKING   THE   SALE 


SBIXING    POINTS    OF    INVESTMENTS 

68.  Almost  every  form  of  investment  has  some  distinctive 
features,  but  there  are  three  points  that  the  conservative  bu3rer 
is  particularly  concerned  about,  and  on  which  the  salesman 
must  be  well  informed.  These  three  points  are  safety,  profit, 
and  convertibility, 

69.  Safety. — The  salesman  must  show  the  safety  of 
what  he  offers  by  explaining  what  there  is  behind  the  s|»ck 
or  bonds  he  is  trjdng  to  sell.  He  should  show  not  only 
the  material  assets  but  the  business  that  is  being  transacted 
by  the  concern  selling  the  securities.  He  should  make  clear 
what  the  future  business  of  the  concern  is  likely  to  be,  should 
deal  with  the  field  for  business  contracts,  for  output,  etc. 
Equally  important  is  the  character  of  the  men  behind  the  com- 
pany, their  reputations  and  business  connections;  for  a  concern 
may  have  the  best  prospects  and  yet  fail  by  not  having  creative, 
judicious  men  behind  it. 
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70.  Profit. — It  is  possible  to  show  profit  by 
record  of  the  company,  or  by  other  similar  companie 
the  company  offering  the  investment  is  a  new  one. 
profits  by  the  history  of  some  other  company  is,  of  cou 
ment  only  by  inference;  and  yet  argument  of  thif 
founded  on  sound  premises  and  put  conservatively,  is 
If  there  are  two  bakeries  in  a  dty,  and  it  is  shown  ooi 
that  they  are  unable  to  take  care  of  the  trade  property 
city  is  growing,  the  demand  is  increasing,  and  that  thi 
cems  have  taken  no  steps  to  handle  increased  busine 
inference  can  be  built  up  that  there  is  room  for  a  nc 
provided  it  is  managed  well.  The  margin  of  profit  on  1 
the  earnings  of  similar  companies,  growth  in  value  oi 
^milar  companies,  the  stability  of  consumption  of  the 
facility  for  securing  raw  material  readily,  marketing 
etc.,  all  have  a  bearing  on  the  question  of  profit. 

71.  Convertibility. — The  careful  buyer  of  in^ 
will  usually  want  to  know  about  the  convertll 
the  investment;  that  is,  the  chance  for  reselling  ti 
ment  or  whether  banks  will  lend  money  on  the  sec 
the  stock  or  bond  is  one  that  local  banks  look  on  w 
the  salesman  has  a  strong  argument,  for  he  can  mak 
buyers  with  little  cash,  suggesting  to  them  that  they 
the  certificates  to  their  bank  and  get  a  loan  of  from 
per  cent.,  or  whatever  the  banks  will  lend  on  the  a 
and  complete  the  payment  gradually.  If,  however,  Ic 
will  not  recognize  the  investment  as  good  collateral, 
man  will  have  to  be  careful  in  discussing  such  a  plai 
concern  selling  the  stock  or  bonds  has  facilities  for  resel 
customers  desire  to  sell  their  holdings,  such  plan  s 
explained.  If  stock  exchanges  or  local  brokers  h( 
investment  and  make  sales  readily,  this  fact  should  be  < 
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METHOD    OF    OBTAINING    PROSPECTS 

72»  Prospects  for  investments  are  obtained  from  various 
sources.  Naturally,  the  salesman  turns  first  to  his  acquaint- 
ances and  the  new  ones  that  he  can  make.  Another  very  good 
source  is  f oimd  among  the  acquaintances  of  those  who  akeady 
hold  stock  or  bonds  of  the  company  that  is  exploited.  A  third 
method  is  that  of  using  selected  mailing  lists.  It  is  often  pos- 
sible to  obtain  lists  of  persons  that  have  invested  in  other  con- 
cerns. Lists  of  persons  owning  mortgages  can  be  obtained 
from  record  offices.  It  is  also  possible  to  keep  in  touch  with 
those  that  have  recently  received  settlement  of  mortgages  and 
insurance  poUcies,  or  that  have  sold  their  real  estate  and  are 
probably  in  the  market  for  other  investments.  City  direc- 
tories and  telephone  directories  can  sometimes  be  used  to 
advantage  in  making  up  selected  lists. 

73.  Use  of  Advertising. — ^Newspaper  and  magazine 
advertising  make  up  another  source,  though  unless  the  one 
doing  the  advertising  is  prepared  to  follow  up  inquiries  very 
effectively  there  is  chance  that  this  form  of  advertising  will 
prove  expensive  for  investments  in  which  there  is  a  small  margin 
of  profit  and  for  which  a  demand  must  be  built  up.  In  the  case 
of  securities  that  are  well  known,  the  advertising  expense  wiU 
likely  be  much  lower.  It  is  common  for  an  issue  of  high-grade 
bonds  to  be  oversubscribed  several  times,  as  the  result  of  adver- 
tising in  periodicals. 

It  has  been  hardly  a  decade  since  the  more  conservative 
investment  houses  did  not  beUeve  in  advertising  and  aggres- 
sive salesmanship  for  their  line  of  business.  The  first  invest- 
ment-house advertisements  that  appeared  in  the  general 
magazines  were  marked  by  extreme  conservatism.  In  fact, 
they  were  hardly  more  than  cards.  Today  some  of  the  maga- 
zines carry  as  much  as  a  dozen  pages  of  high-grade  financial 
advertising,  and  a  good  number  of  magazines  are  running 
financial  departments  in  which  a  great  deal  of  valuable  informa- 
tion about  investments  is  disseminated.  This  shpws  that 
dealers  in  investments  are  beginning  to  realize  that  investments 
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must  be  marketed  somewhat  in  the  way  that  other  high-grade 
merchandise  is  marketed. 

Make  Your 

Money 
Ejam 


A  good  investment  is  one  that  is 
perfectly  safe  and  reliable,  and 
at  the  same  time  affords  a  reason- 
able profit 

Amcricai  Water  Wwrks 
BoBds 

offer  an  investment  possessing  both 
of  these  essential  features.  They 
are  unconditionally  guaranteed  by 
the  company  issuing  them  and  are 
further  secured  by  double  their 
value  in  real  estate  Conservative 
business  men  consider  them  es- 
pecially desirable.  We  are  selling 
these  bonds  at  a  price  that  will 
yield  5  per  cent. 

to  BMk  '*Water  Wtrfcs  Bh4s"  ctitalis  mck 

iiftnutlM  $1  valie  i$  the  iivcsttr.  Ask  Ut  it. 

The  Scranton  Trust  Co. 

5U  Sprvce  Street 


Pig.  1 


In  Fig.  1  is  shown  an  excellent  example  of  modem  financial 
advertising.  There  can  be  no  question  about  the  great  superi- 
ority of  this  form  of  advertising  as  against  the  old  style  of 
publishing  merely  a  card. 
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Sollcltluff  Letters. — ^The  following  is  a  conserv- 
form  of  soliciting  letters  used  by  a  concern  dealing  in 
rade  bonds  and  stocks: 

K  Sir; — As  you  have  by  a  recent  purchase  shown  yourself  to  be  a 
Loating  investor,  v/e  imagine  that  you  are  interested  in  any  oppor- 
ly  which  high-grade  securities  can  be  purchased  on  favorable  terms. 
}U  know,  the  present  time  is  an  unusual  one  for  acquiring  securities 
lighest  grade  at  a  figure  that  makes  them  yield  a  good  return. 
lave  adopted  a  plan  by  which,  even  if  you  haven't  much  cash  to 
:  this  time,  you  can  increase  youi  holdings  of  gilt-edge  securities, 
ming  the  enclosed  card  wilJ  put  you  under  no  obligation  but  will 
3U  an  explanation  of  our  plan, 
.rust  that  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from  you  and  of 

Truly  yours 
The  following  is  a  fair  sample  of  a  letter  soliciting  the 

a  promising  new  industrial  stock : 

•ORATBD  Capital.  SIOO.OOO 

SOUTHERN  FOOD  COMPANY 

MANUFACTUREKS  OF 

Health  Poods  Prepared  from  the  Luscious 

Fruits  of  the  Tropics 

Plantation  and  Factory. 

RepubUc  of  Honduras,  Cenlral  America 

Tampa,  Florida 


samples  of  our  tropical  foods  for  which  you  asked  go  forward  to 
dress  by  this  mail. 

is,  you  know,  a  day  of  health  foods.  There  is  a  growing  disposi- 
the  public  to  eat  scientifically  prepared  foods — a  tendency  we  took 
■ount  nearly  four  years  ago  when  we  began  our  experiments.  The 
ties  of  all  the  really  meritorious  breakfast  foods  are  due  to  this 

y. 

e  foods  of  ours  speak  for  themselves  so  far  as  merit  is  concerned, 
lana  is  in  itself  almost  a  perfect  food,  and  is  far  the  most  nutritious 
le  fruits.  If  you  could  see  the  letters  of  praise  and  congratulation 
ne  to  us  daily  from  persons  trying  our  products,  you  would  be  as 
istic  over  the  future  of  the  Southern  Food  Company  as  we  are. 
i  no  question  about  the  demand  for  these  products,  nor  about  our 
Lo  manufacture  them  at  their  present  high  quality,  at  a  low  cost, 
our  friends  tell  us  we  are  constantly  improving  on  them,  and  as 
)ur  facilities  increase,  prices  will  be  lowered. 
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If  you  will  look  over  the  printed  matter  we  are  sending  you,  you  will 
see  that  the  plans  of  this  company  have  been  most  carefully  laid.  Our 
plantation  in  Honduras  could  not  be  more  favorably  situated.  The  loca- 
tion of  the  company's  headquarters  at  Tampa,  midway  between  the  point 
of  production  and  the  great  market  of  the  North,  could  not  be  better. 

The  company  is  managed  by  experienced,  deliberate  persons  that  have 
been  successful  in  other  lines.  We  are  not  promoters.  We  are  in  this 
business  because  we  saw  money  in  it  for  ourselves.  Another  thing:  our 
company  is  not  a  great,  overcapitalized  one.  We  need  more  money  to 
develop  our  property  and  plant,  but  we  shall  keep  the  company  within 
moderate  limits  and  let  it  expand  by  its  own  momentimi.  Scan  the  list 
of  big  dividend  earners  of  the  past  and  you  will  see  that  in  most  cases  they 
were  the  well-managed  companies  of  moderate  beginnings.  We  would  not 
sell  a  controlling  interest.  We  refused  such  an  offer  from  a  large  Boston 
firm  last  year.  We  should  not  care  to  sell  you  more  than  $1,000  worth  of 
stock  if  you  wanted  to  buy  more. 

Search  the  world  and  you  would  not  find  many  companies  offering  stock 
for  sale  in  which  you  could  invest  from  $10  to  $500  more  judiciously 
than  you  can  in  the  Southern  Food  Company.  It  is  no  longer  a  new  com- 
pany, remember.  We  have  been  at  it  now  long  enough  to  know  that  the 
possibilities  are  what  we  at  first  believed  them  to  be.  With  rubber,  coco- 
nut, plantains,  cassava,  bread  fruit,  and  still  other  products  to  supplement 
the  tropical  foods  already  being  marketed,  it  is  difficult  to  see  where  the 
possibilities  for  profits  end.  We  congratulate  ourselves  every  day  that 
we  went  into  this  industry. 

The  success  of  this  company  is  assured,  whether  you  take  stock  with  us 
or  not.  But  more  money  will  enable  us  to  perfect  our  plans  sooner  and 
put  our  foods  on  the  general  market  on  the  scale  made  necessary  by  the 
rapidly  increasing  demand.  To  this  end  we  are  selling  a  limited  amount 
of  our  capital  stock.    To  make  money,  we  must  spend  money. 

You  have  shown  an  interest  in  these  foods,  and  we  want  you  as  a  share- 
holder in  this  enterprise.  Unless  you  have  been  very  fortunate,  we  believe 
we  are  offering  the  best  investment  opportunity  ever  presented  to  you. 

Think  of  the  men  that  bought  the  first  typewriter,  telephone,  and  other 
sound  industrial  stock,  and  of  how  their  money  has  come  back  over  and 
over  again.  Think  of  those  who  bought  stock  in  even  such  modest  enter- 
prises as  the  manufacturing  of  Pond's  Extract — a  thing,  though  only  a 
simple  preparation,  that  filled  a  real  need  and  for  years  has  paid  handsome 
dividends.  The  Shredded  Wheat  Biscuit  Company  now  has  a  million- 
dollar  plant  at  Niagara  Falls  and  a  tremendous  sale  everywhere — all 
because  Shredded  Wheat  Biscuit  was  a  healthful,  new  food  of  merit.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  hope  for  as  great  a  success  for  our  products. 

Shall  we  put  you  down  for  one  or  more  shares  of  our  stock?  Remember 
that  the  people  who  are  rich  in  this  world's  goods  are  those  who  know  a 
good  thing  when  they  see  it,  and  act  quickly.  We  do  not  expect  to  be 
offering  this  stock  very  long. 


►»-     ^ 
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D  the  enclosed  application  and  your  check,  Reout  10  per  cent. 
it  you  wish.  In  five  years  from  now  you  will  probably  not  be 
take  $50  a  share  for  your  stock. 

Truly  yours, 

Southern  Pood  Coupanv 

Secretaiy 

The  following  is  a  letter  that  brought  good  results  for 
3lisbed  concern  with  an  excellent  record : 

Sir  ; — Would  you  like  to  invest  in  a  business  that  is  not  specula- 
that  has  enjoyed  19  year^  of  remarkable  success  and  profit — a 
that  acts  as  selling  agent  for  its  own  stock,  enabling  its  stock- 
0  convert  their  holdings  into  cash  whenever  they  wish  to  sell? 
you  the  opportunity. 

ficient  management  and  wonderful  growth  of  this  business  has 
he  company  to  serve  its  stockholders  exceedingly  well;  L  e., 
y  them  $4,214,407  in  cash  dividends,  and  $1,875,000  in  stock 

cumulate  a  surplus  of  93,715,468.15,  nearly  60  ceats  for  every  $1 

t  as  selling  agent  for  its  own  stock. 

;  the  recent  panic,  the  company,  through  its  stock-selling  organi- 
laintained  the  price  of  its  stock  at  a  uniform  premium  of  40  per 
ive  par,  while  other  industrials  fell  to  par  and  below.    As  the 

value  of  stock  issued  is  $6,000,000,  by  holding  the  price  of  the 

ts  highest  selling  point  during  the  panic,  stockholders  were  saved 

0. 

nd  then,  through  deaths  and  the  settlement  of  estates,  etc.,  stodc 

with  us  for  sale.  We  now  have  on  hand  some  such  stock,  part 
we  can  let  you  have.  We  would  rather  have  you  buy  a  few  shares 
irger  block,  because  we  do  business  all  over  the  United  States 
ida,  and  it  helps  our  business  to  have  stockholders,  as  references, 
ny  localities  as  possible.  You  can  pay  for  the  stock  either  cash 
:^  or  in  very  easy  monthly  instalments. 

ock  pays  2i  per  cent,  dividends  quarterly — a  Uttle  better  than 
nt.  annually. 
We  Have  Never  Failed  to  Pay  the  Regular 
Dividends  on  Time 

the  extensions  of  the  business  that  we  are  putting  into  effect, 

in  foreign  countries,  are  completed,  our  profits  will  be  largely 

and  mail  to  us  promptly  the  enclosed  card  and  we  will  furnish 
tional  information  concerning  our  stock  as  an  investment. 
Yours  truly, 

President 
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77.  Post-Card  Enclosures. — ^A  good  example  of  the 
post  cards  used  as  enclosures  in  stock-selling  letters  is  shown 
in  Fig.  2. 


Blank  Manufacturing  Co.. 
buffalo.  n.  y. 

Without  committing  myself,  I  give  you  permission  to  furnish 
me  further  information  on  the  subject  outlined  in  your  letter. 

Namt : 

Street  Address ^_ 


City- State 


Fig.  2 


EXAMPLE    OF    OPENING 

78»  Let  it  be  supposed  that  a  large  real-estate  company 
owning  apartment  houses  in  New  York  City  and  building  high- 
grade  residences  on  choice  suburban  lands  acquired  close  to 
New  York  City  decides,  as  a  means  of  financing  its  work,  to  sell 
6  per  cent,  bonds  secured  by  mortgage  against  its  properties. 

One  of  the  first  steps  would  be  the  preparation  of  a  book  of 
first-class  views  and  descriptions  of  the  company's  properties, 
which  book  would  also  deal  with  the  great  growth  of  values 
in  and  around  New  York  City,  the  trend  of  the  growth,  improve- 
ments in  the  communities  where  the  company  owns  property, 
dass  of  people  bu5dng  or  renting  there,  the  company's  holdings, 
its  assets  generally,  its  history,  its  management,  etc. 

Taking  a  copy  of  this  book  with  him  the  salesman  calls  on  a 
likely  prospect  and  opens  the  subject  in  about  this  manner: 
"Mr.  X,  Mr.  Phillips,  with  whom  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
doing  business,  suggested  that  I  might  do  well  to  call  on  you. 
I  haven't  time  to  go  fully  into  my  subject  this  morning  and  all 
I  wish  to  do  now  is  to  leave  with  you  this  book,  which  shows 
and  tells  something  of  the  business  of  the  Hudson  Realty  Com- 
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pany.  I  wish  you  would  take  care  of  the  book  so  that  I  can 
get  it  back,  because  my  stock  of  them  is  very  low.  You  know 
something  of  the  wonderful  development  that  has  been  going 
on  in  and  around  New  York,  and  I  know  you  will  be  interested 
in  the  substantial  part  that  the  Hudson  Realty  Company  is 
playing  in  that  worlc.  The  bonds  that  the  company  is  selling 
are  secured  by  assets  several  times  as  large  as  the  bond  issue, 
and  they  make  a  profitable  but  conservative  investment.** 

79.  Lending  the  prospectus  has  the  psychological  effect 
of  adding  to  its  value  and  urges  a  more  careful  attention  than 
if  it  were  given  away.  Besides,  it  gives  the  salesman  a  good 
reason  for  a  return  call.  A  man  that  has  read  well-prepared 
literature  is,  in  most  cases,  in  a  more  receptive  frame  of  mind 
than  one  interrupted  at  his  work  long  enough  for  the  giving  of 
a  canvass.  When  an  investment  salesman  tries  at  once  for  a 
sale,  the  prospect  probably  has  not  given  the  matter  any  thought 
previous  to  the  salesman's  call.  His  mind  may  be  occupied 
with  other  things.  He  feels  he  is  too  busy  to  give  the  salesman 
the  necessary  time  to  explain  and  at  first  he  may  be  in  an  argu- 
mentative mood,  which  places  an  immediate  barrier  between 
•himself  and  the  salesman.  It  is  instinctive  for  a  man  to  meet 
any  new  proposition  with  objections.  But  if  he  knows  that 
the  salesman  is  not  there  to  sell  him  anything  at  once,  he 
will  throw  down  the  barricade  of  objections  behind  which  he 
retreated  at  the  salesman's  approach.  On  the  second  or  third 
visit,  he  begins  to  feel  better  acquainted  and  imconsciously 
places  greater  confidence  in  what  the  salesman  says;  he  can 
then  be  met  on  a  friendly  basis. 


MISCELLANEOUS    POIKT8    ON    INVESTMENT    SELLING 

80.  It  is  generally  true  that  a  prospect  is  not  so  likely  to 
buy  when  it  seems  that  an  imlimited  or  very  large  amount  of 
the  stock  is  for  sale.  It  is  more  impressive  when  a  small  or 
conservative  amo\mt  is  offered.  Of  cotu^,  this  depends  some- 
what on  the  character  of  the  offering.  Some  large  issues  of 
popular  investments  are  taken  up  quickly. 
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A  favorite  method  of  many  promoters  is  to  offer  a  bonus  of 
common  stock  with  a  sale  of  preferred  stock,  when  both  kinds 
are  sold,  or  to  offer  a  bonus  of  stock  with  a  purchase  of  bonds. 

If  the  investment  is  of  the  character  that  will  make  a  good 
comparative  showing  it  is  impressive  to  make  up  a  chart  that 
shows  the  steadiness  or  increase  in  value  of  the  stock  offered, 
as  compared  with  other  investments,  such  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  3. 
If  the  concern  is  an  old  one.  the  profit  of  the  older  stoddiolders 
also  makes  up  an  impressive  statement. 
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A  method  that  is  now  gaining  ground  is  that  of  inviting  pros- 
pective purchasers  to  a  lecture  dealing  with  the  subject  of  the 
investment.  Those  who  are  already  stockholders  are  ui^ed 
to  attend  and  to  bring  their  acquaintances.  Usually  no  effort 
is  made  to  sell  stock  or  bonds  on  the  evening  of  the  lecture,  but 
the  names  of  the  persons  attending  are  taken  and  calls  are 
made  on  them  afterwards. 

A  good  argument  in  favor  of  buying  an  investment  is  not 
only  that  it  affords  the  prospect  an  opportunity  for  making 
his  money  work  for  him,  but  that  investing  is  an  inducement 
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to  save.  Many  thotisands  of  people  have -found  that  the  only 
way  they  can  save  is  to  undertake  to  buy  securities  of  some 
kind  that  they  are  obliged  to  pay  for. 

The  good  investment  is  a  safeguard  against  sudden  adversity. 
If  well  selected,  it  can  at  any  time  be  used  as  collateral  for  a 
bank  loan  or  can  be  turned  into  cash.  It  cannot  be  lost  as 
readily  as  money  can  be.  If  bought  wisely,  it  usually  brings 
a  greater  return  than  savings  banks  pay  as  interest,  and  affords 
at  the  same  time  often  a  good  chance  for  profit  through  a  rise 
in  value. 

There  are  great  possibilities  in  the  selling  of  good  investments 
on  the  instalment  plan,  but  as  yet  this  method  has  been  left 
largely  to  investments  of  not  the  highest  character. 


COMMON    OBJECTIONS 

81.  Suspicion  Aroused  by  Effort  to  Sell  Invest- 
ment.— Often  the  prospect  expresses  himself  as  being  sus- 
picious about  the  value  of  the  stock  or  bond  because  he  thinks 
that  if  it  were  high-grade  it  could  be  sold,  without  effort,  to 
persons,  banks,  and  individual  investors.  A  good  answer  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  selling  effort  of  some  kind  is  necessary 
to  sell  the  very  high-class  investments.  If  an  investment 
is  sold  through  brokers,  a  good  commission  must  be  paid. 
Besides,  it  is  to  the  interest  of  many  concerns  to  have  their 
stocks  or  bonds  held  by  a  large  number  of  small  investors 
that  are  in  position  to  help  the  business  or  are  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  and  not  likely  to  be  affected  simultaneously 
by  a  depression  of  one  locality  or  one  line  of  business.  Stock 
that  is  sold  extensively  to  the  people  of  a  single  community 
is  likely  to  fluctuate  considerably.  The  most  conservative  of 
national  banks  buy  high-grade  commercial  paper  of  people 
in  various  sections  and  of  various  business  interests  in  order 
to  prevent  local  depressions  from  having  too  great  an  effect. 

82.  Selling  Stock  of  Prosperous  Business. — ^Those 
whose  investing  experience  is  small  often  inquire  why  stock 
or  bonds  are  offered  in  an  old-established  concern  that  has  a 
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profitable  record.  The  answer  often  is  that  extensive  improve- 
ments or  extensions,  which  should  be  definitely  described,  are 
planned;  that  these  improvements  will  be  worth  all  they  cost 
and  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  take  all  the  working  capital  of 
the  company  to  make  them,  that  such  action  would  deprive  old 
stockholders  of  their  dividends  and  disturb  the  progress  of  the 
company. 

83.     Prospect  Suspects  That  Stock  Is  Bein^  Watered . 

When  a  new  issue  of  stock  is  sold  without  enlargement  or 
improvement  of  a  company's  interests,  the  process  is  some- 
times referred  to  as  watering,  that  is,  a  scheme  to  get  more 
money  into  the  hands  of  the  old  stockholders.  But  the  need 
for  larger  capitalization  can  often  be  pointed  out,  and  it  is 
often  also  true  that  the  rights,  stock,  buildings,  etc.  of  a  con- 
cern such  as  a  prosperous  railroad  are  worth  twice  as  much 
as  they  cost  at  the  time  they  were  put  up.  The  profits  or 
surplus  often  warrant  the  issuance  of  new  stock.  Of  course, 
it  is  perfectly  true  that  the  price  of  the  new  issue  of  stock 
should  be  regulated  according  to  the  condition  of  the  business. 
The  amount  of  stock  that  a  company  issues  is  not  so  important 
as  the  amotmt  of  assets  behind  the  stock  and  the  profits  that 
seem  assured.  Some  of  the  safest  and  best  profit-producers 
are  large  concerns  that  have  again  and  again  increased  the 
issue  of  stock,  and  the  salesman  should  be  able  to  point  out 
these  examples. 
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SELLING  REAL  ESTATE 


FIELD   OP   WORK 
31vlBlonB  of   Work. — The  real-estate  business  has 

grown  in  importance  and  complexity  until  at  the 
me  a  mastery  of  it,  in  all  its  details,  requires  almost 
itudy  as  the  study  of  the  older  professions.  However, 
siness  that  is  split  up  into  various  specialties,  and 
an  or  concern  aims  to  cover  all  the  specialties.  For 
there  is  the  field  of  real-estate  activity  that  consists  of 
ivestmcnt  properties  and  selling  bonds  secured  by  a 

on  the  properties  to  which  some  concerns  are  giving 
ntion.  This  branch  of  the  business  is  closely  related  to 
;ht  investment  field  and  requires  the  salesman  to  be 
med  on  investment  matters.  Then  there  are  concerns 
jntirely  in  the  development  of  suburban  and  farming 
3,  whose  problems  and  methods  are  much  unlike  those 

0  improved  city  property. 

lids  of  so-called  real-estate  men  are  little  better  than 
rhey  have  a  few  rents  to  collect,  for  which  they 
payment  amounting  to  a  small  salary.  For  their  few 
j  they  write  fire  insurance  and  perhaps  have  an  agency 
ind  wood  or  an  express  agency  to  help  pay  expenses. 
ot  being  a  real-estate  salesman  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
DUgh  a  man  in  such  a  business  might  use  it  as  a 
n  on  which  to  undertake  the  more  creative  work. 
rong  point  of  real  estate  everywhere  is  its  tangible 
id  its  indestructibility  as  an  asset.  A  man  that  has 
accumulate  money  likes  to  invest  his  money  where 

1  and  see  it,  put  his  finger  on  it,  as  it  were;  and  the 
anchor  the  average  man  can  have  to  make  him  a 
,izcn  and  a  better  man  is  to  make  him  an  owner  of 
and  a  taxpayer. 
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86.  Boral  Properties. — The  overcrowded  professions  of 
the  cities  and  the  high  cost  of  living  are  at  this  time  contrib- 
uting thousands  of  recruits  to  the  *'back-to-the-land"  move- 
ment. The  great  railroads  are  doing  much  to  help  this  social 
movement  along.  A  New  York  railroad,  for  example,  has 
bought  several  thousand  acres  in  New  York  State,  back  of 
Poughkeepsie,  which  it  has  divided  into  small  farms.  The 
opporttmities  extend  from  that  point  far  out  to  the  Pacific 
Coast,  where  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  has  built  a 
model  town  at  Prince  Rupert,  its  harbor  on  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  made  real-estate  buying,  speculating,  and  building  the 
principal  business  of  the  day.  A  danger  of  the  development 
of  rural  properties  is  that  exaggerated  claims  will  be  made, 
which  are  sure  to  bring  a  reaction. 

86.  Development  of  Suburban  and  Rural  Proper- 
ties.— There  are  certain  safe  principles  that  build  for  success 
in  the  development  of  surburban  and  rural  properties. 
These  principles  are: 

1.  The  inxying  of  large  quantities  of  land  and  subdividing 
into  tracts  that  the  average  purchaser  can  pay  for,  dividing 
the  land  in  such  a  way  that  each  tract  will  enjoy  as  many 
advantages  as  possible. 

2.  Development  of  the  tract  by  putting  in  such  modem 
improvements  as  the  capital  of  the  owners  permit,  or  in  caring 
for  the  land  for  the  man  that  purchases  by  the  instalment  plan 
and  bringing  it  to  the  self-sustaining  point  by  the  time  such 
purchaser  is  in  a  position  to  take  possession  of  it. 

3.  Attracting  people  that  are  acquainted  with  each  other 
or  at  least  are  congenial.  A  man  hesitates  to  buy  property 
as  a  future  home  when  he  has  no  idea  who  his  neighbors  will 
be.  When  he  knows  that  several  of  his  congenial  friends  have 
bought  or  are  thinking  of  buying,  the  idea  is  much  more  appeal- 
ing. Some  real-estate  men  have  made  a  great  success  by 
organizing  clubs  in  certain  communities,  that  is,  by  getting 
five  or  ten  prospects  known  to  each  other  to  buy.  The  sales- 
man working  this  plan  will  find  that  the  enthusiastic  members 
of  the  club  can  be  of  the  greatest  assistance  in  securing  members. 

239—13 
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QUAIilFICATIONS  OF  BEAIi-ESTATE   SAI4ESMBN 

87.  For  many  years  men  that  have  made  a  failure  of  other 
things  have  picked  out  the  real-estate  business  as  a  last  resort 
or  as  a  business  in  which  one  could  be  independent  and  make 
a  fair  living  without  a  great  deal  of  hard  work.  Having  an 
office  and  making  sales  on  the  commission  basis  seems  attract- 
ive. Some  of  these  men  have  a  large  acquaintanceship  and 
pleasing  address,  and  manage  to  get  along,  though  without 
conspicuous  ability  as  real-estate  salesmen.  On  the  other 
hand,  success  in  real-estate  selling  has  been  made  more  difficult, 
and  better  worth  while  of  attainment,  by  the  keen  competition 
of  trained  men  that  have  taken  the  time  to  fit  themselves  for 
the  business.  To  succeed  in  this  work,  a  man  should  have 
imagination,  persistency,  and  considerable  knowledge  of  law, 
advertising,  investment  values,  crops,  soils,  etc. 

88.*  Imagrlnation  in  Real-Estate  Business. — A  very 
important  requisite  for  a  real-estate  salesman  is  imagrlna- 
tion.  One  who  is  to  be  successful  must  think  of  things  not 
as  they  are  but  as  they  ought  to  be.  For  example,  for  5  years 
a  farmer  has  made  $1,000  a  year  clear  profit  on  a  lOO-acre 
farm  and  has  increased  his  stock  tmtil  he  is  keeping  all  the 
stock  that  his  farm  will  carry;  he  is  working  his  farm  to  the 
limit  in  every  other  way,  meanwhile  saving  his  money.  .  This 
man  is  a  prospect  for  a  larger  place,  and  the  wide-awake  sales- 
man will  picture  to  himself  this  man  with  his  stock  and  the 
money  he  could  make  on  the  large  farm  of  a  neighbor  a  few 
miles  away,  which  is  in  the  market  because  the  owner  is  old, 
or  wishes,  for  some  other  reason,  to  retire.  The  wide-awake 
salesman,  having  first  informed  himself  on  the  available 
properties  in  the  market,  will  go  to  the  successful  farmer  and 
suggest  that  he  has  just  heard  of  a  desirable  farm  property 
that  offers  opportunities  for  a  live  man.  He  will  explain  in 
detail,  and  will  finally  bring  up  the  matter  of  purchasing. 
This  particular  property  may  not  interest  the  farmer,  but  his 
interest  may  be  developed  and  he  may  be  in  the  market  for 
something  else.     He  may  outline  to  the  salesman  what  would 
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interest  him,  thus  giving  the  salesman  a  customer  to  work  on. 
He  can  then  go  out  again  and  look  over  the  district  tmtil  he 
finds  something  that  he  can  sell  to  this  man. 

89.  The  imaginative  salesman  may  see  a  suburban 
property  that  lies  in  the  direction  of  the  extension  of  a  city 
and  that  will  be  close  to  a  new  street-car  line.  He  will  see, 
in  imagination,  how  this  tract  could  be  made  an  attractive 
suburban  section,  and  will  take  steps  to  acqtiire  control  of  it, 
so  that  he  may  go  to  persons  with  the  necessary  capital  for  the 
development  of  the  tract. 

In  the  same  way,  in  the  cities,  a  man  having  a  large  family 
and  a  large  house  has  his  fanciily  reduced  by  marriage  or  other 
change  until  he  moves  into  an  apartment  and  puts  a  **For 
Sale"  sign  on  his  house.  The  imaginative  salesman  will  go 
to  this  man  and  suggest  a  trade  of  the  unproductive  city  house 
for  the  improved  income  property,  or  perhaps  a  place  in  the 
country.  After  the  salesman  finds  out  what  might  interest 
this  man,  he  has  probably  made  a  customer,  and  may  then 
go  about  finding  a  property  that  can  be  exchanged,  thus  work- 
ing up  a  deal  and  earning  a  commission.  If  the  man  is  not 
in  the  market  to  exchange  for  another  property  and  wishes 
only  to  sell  his  former  residence  for  cash,  the  salesman  may 
ask  him  to  put  the  matter  in  his  hands. 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  real-estate  salesmanship  does  not 
consist  in  selling  a  house  or  renting  property  merely  for  those 
who  go  to  the  real-estate  man  and  ask  for  such  service,  but 
consists  of  working  up  a  deal  that  a  man  ought  to  make — ^in  the 
salesman's  figuring  out  for  himself  the  kind  of  a  place  that  a 
prospective  buyer  ought  to  buy  and  then  finding  it  and  sell- 
ing it  to  him.  Therefore,  the  real-estate  salesman  of  the  first 
rank  is  a  keen  observer  and  a  true  promoter.  The  slogan  of 
a  real-estate  firm  in  a  city  that  has  for  its  motto  *' Watch 

S Grow"  expresses  the  modem  spirit;    by  adopting  the 

slogan  "We  Make  S- —  Grow,"  the  firm  linked  itself  with  the 
city  and  at  the  same  time  expressed  its  own  progressive  policy. 

90.  Persistence. — Another  important  requisite  of  the 
real-estate  salesman  is  persistence.     When  a  salesman  has 
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to  draw  contracts  on  large  matters,  and  are  always  employed 
to  search  titles  and  draw  deeds.  The  man  just  learning  the 
real-estate  business  cannot  do  better  than  to  have  his  contracts 
drawn  by  a  lawyer,  though  it  be  at  his  own  expense. 

92.     Knowledge  of  Advertlslngr* — ^As  the  real-estate 
man  is  a  promoter  he  should  have  some  knowledge  of  adver- 


The  House 
YouVe  Been 
Looking  For 
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Not  in  a  row";  the  sort 
of  house  you  knew  "back 
home."  Yard — front,  back, 
and  side;  porch — large  and 
roomy  and  covered.  The 
size :  Six  rooms,  hall  and 
attic.  The  price  and  that's 
one  of  the  very  greatest 
features— $3,975. 

The  houses  are  new,  never 
been  occupied,  remarkably 
well  built,  finished  in  hard- 
wood throughout.  They  are 
as  beautiful  and  perfect  as 
a  piece  of  furniture  fresh 
from  the  factory.  The  heat 
is  hot  water. 

There  never  has  been 
anjrthing  like  these  offered 
in  Washington  under  a  much 
higher  figure.  All  we  ask  is 
a  chance  to  show  you. 

MOORE  &  HILL  (Inc.) 
717  14th  St.,  N.  W. 


Fig.  5 


tisln^,  in  order  that  his  sales  letters,  his  signs,  his  newspaper 
advertisements,  street-car  cards,  etc.,  may  have  as  much  force 
as  possible.  Figs.  4,  5,  and  6  give  an  idea  of  the  possibilities 
in  newspaper  and  street-car  advertisements.    The  real-estate 
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man  cannot,  however,  afford  extensive  special  advertising  on 
the  small  commission  he  earns  but  should  ask  property  owners 
for  an  allowance  for  advertising  purposes.  The  real-estate 
man  can,  however,  afford  to  advertise,  at  his  own  expense, 
some  concise  lists  of  the  properties  he  has  for  sale.  There 
should  be  an  effort  for  distinctiveness  in  even  the  house  signs. 
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AMERICAN  REAL  ESTATE  COMPANY 
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An  UNU8UAI.LY  Hioh-Gradb  Bxamplb  op  an 

Illustrated  Rbal-Bstatb  Advbrtisbmbnt. 

Rbducbd  Prom  Three  Columns  Wide 


Pig.  6 


This  may  be  done  by  the  use  of  distinctive  color  combinations 
or  by  distinctive  wording.  A  Pittsburg  firm  has  used  the 
wording  **To  be  Rented  by"  as  a  departure  from  *'For  Rent." 


93.  Knowledge  of  Investment  Values. — Thecity  real- 
estate  salesman  will  find  it  necessary  to  go  into  the  technical 
side  of  investment  properties,  digging  up  facts  and  figures  to 
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as  great  an  extent  as  his  time  warrants,  in  order  t 
productive  value  of  city  land  as  improved  with  diffe 
of  mercantile  and  residence  structures;  this  is  the  bai 
all  dty  realty  values  rest.  It  is  important  for  the 
man  to  have  good  financial  ideas,  for  he  will  often  I 
to  suggest  how  loans  can  be  arranged  so  that  the  s 
made.  For  example,  a  prospect  who  may  have  $1, 
and  who  can  pay  another  $1,000  dtuit^  twelve  n 
wish  to  buy  a  $5,000  property;  the  salesman  should 
this  can  be  arranged.  Or  in  case  an  tmimproved  I 
bargain  at  $1,000,  and  can  probably  be  sold  at  $1,5 
year,  attracts  a  man  who  has  only  $600  but  cat 
month  on  his  purchase,  the  salesman  should  know  t 
done  for  him.    Such  questions  as  these  will  contir 

94.  Knowledge  of  Crops,  Soils,  Etc.- 
estate  man  selling  farm  land  must  study  crops,  pri( 
tive  kind  of  soils,  and  the  style  of  farming  to  whi 
neighborhood  is  well  adapted.  If  he  is  within  the  t 
of  the  great  cities,  he  must  learn  the  artistic  sii 
approximate  cost  of  fixing  up  farms  so  as  to  make  sun 
for  dty  people.  He  should  have  at  hand  the  figure 
details  of  expenses.  He  can  hardly  hope  to  sell  a 
berry  or  poultry  farm  without  some  convincing  i 
what  others  are  doing  in  these  specialized  lines. 


dbtahjS  of  selIiINQ  wobe 


FINDING    PROSPECTS 

95.     Getting  a  List  of  Properties. — The 

findit^  property  owners  that  may  be  induced  to  sell 
largely  on  the  class  of  business  that  the  real-esta) 
handles.  The  salesman  in  a  large  dty  should  dev 
to  a  certain  section.  He  should  take  his  maps,  list! 
names  (if  such  are  published),  and  so  on,  and  canva 
or  personally  until  he  knows  who  wants  to  sell,  thi 
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that  such  persons  will  probably  accept,  and  the  exact  terms, 
that  is,  how  much  mortgage  is  already  on  the  property  or  can 
be  secured,  how  large  a  cash  payment  will  be  required,  etc. 
The  aggressive  advertising  that  some  real-estate  men  do  brings 
them  many  properties.  Though  the  advertising  may  be 
entirely  of  properties  for  sale,  persistent  advertising  is  likely 
to  make  property  owners  feel  that  the  real-estate  man  is 
energetic  and  could  probably  make  sales  for  them. 

96.  Finding  Buyers. — ^When  the  salesman  has  secured 
permission  to  sell  a  city  or  suburban  property,  the  next  thing 
to  do  is  to  get  permission  to  put  up  a  sign;  this  is  an  advertise- 
ment for  the  real-estate  salesman,  and  is  one  way  of  getting 
buyers  into  his  office.  Another  way  of  bringing  buyers  is  to 
have  an  office  in  a  prominent  location  where  people  can  see  it. 
A  large  acquaintance  is  an  aid.  A  third  method  of  finding 
buyers  is  to  select  the  properties  that  look  attractive  on 
account  of  being  cheap  or  imusual  offerings  and  to  put 
an  advertisement  of  such  properties  in  some  good  mediimi. 
Inquiries  come  from  the  signs  and  from  the  advertisements, 
and  it  is  theii  the  salesman's  job  to  sell  to  prospective 
customers  either  the  particular  properties  advertised  or  some- 
thing else. 

Lists  of  persons  that  have  sold  other  properties  or  that 
have  come  into  the  possession  of  legacies  or  insurance,  consti- 
tute good  material  for  the  real-estate  man.  Persons  of  promi- 
nent position  that  come  to  the  salesman's  city  to  live,  persons 
that  are  advanced  to  better  positions  or  that  expect  for  some 
reason  to  move  from  one  part  of  the  city  to  another  are  worth 
looking  up.  A  judicious  use  of  the  telephone  will  often  develop 
excellent  prospects  from  a  Ust  of  such  persons.  High  rents 
help  the  man  who  is  selling  properties,  and  aggressive  efforts 
just  at  the  season  when  leases  are  about  to  expire  are  likely  to 
bring  extra  good  results. 

97.  Newspaper  and  Magazine  Advertising. — ^Both 
magazine  and  newspaper  advertisements  are  used  by  those 
engaged  in  the  exploitation  of  suburban  and  rural  tracts. 
Where  prospects  must  come  from  a  distance,  the  advertiser 
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may  offer  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  trip.  One  concern  that 
has  made  a  great  success  of  selling  suburban  properties  has  used 
for  a  long  time  the  offer  to  pay  a  prospect  all  the  expenses  of 
his  journey  if  he  is  not  satisfied  to  buy  when  he  sees  the  property. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  great  value  of  this  offer  lies  in  the  con- 
fidence it  creates;  it  influences  many  to  purchase  without  going 
on  for  an  investigation. 

The  newspapers  enable  the  real-estate  man  to  keep  in  con- 
stant touch  with  business  conditions,  building  operations, 
street  improvements,  tax  assessments,  changes  of  population, 
the  people  that  have  properties  for  rent  or  wish  to  rent  houses, 
and  a  great  many  such  matters  that  have  an  important  bearing 
on  the  real-estate  salesman's  work.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  have 
a  sjrstem  of  cutting  out  all  such  items  and  preserving  them  for 
reference. 

98.  Window  Displays. — ^Window  displays  have  been 
used  much  during  late  years  as  a  means  of  developing  prospects 
for  suburban  homes,  rural  properties,  and  even  city  properties. 
Large  photographs,  miniature  plots  and  houses,  specimens  of 
fruits  or  other  produce  grown  on  the  property  are  all  good  atten- 
tion attractors  if  the  window  is  well  located.  If  the  real-estate 
man  is  conducting  a  special  campaign  he  should  have  a  repre- 
sentative at  hand  to  give  out  circulars  of  further  information 
to  persons  apparently  interested  by  the  window  display.  If  a 
return  post  card  is  placed  in  these  circulars,  a  ntmiber  of  them 
will  probably  be  sent  in  asking  for  further  information. 

99.  Ijetters,  Booklets,  and  Folders. — Letters  and 
circulars,  such  as  booklets  and  folders,  when  mailed  or  dis- 
tributed with  judgment  can  be  made  the  means  of  interesting 
many  prospects.  In  the  case  of  suburban  property,  for  exam- 
ple, a  small  list  of  good  names  may  be  had  from  many  of  those 
that  buy  and  who  would  be  glad  to  have  their  acquaintances 
buy,  too. 

One  of  the  most  successful  real-estate  concerns  of  America 
used  a  letter  to  inquirers  that  asked  for  information  as  to  list- 
ing their  property  for  sale  that  began  in  this  way:  "Some- 
where there  is  a  man  who  will  buy  your  property  at  a  good 
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price.  We  believe  we  can  find  that  man  for  you."  Prospects, 
among  buyers  and  sellers,  lessors  and  lessees,  pay  consider- 
able attention  to  comments  that  a  well-informed  real-estate 
man  may  make  as  to  conditions,  probability  of  making  a 
deal,  etc. 

GETTING    A    HEARING 

100.  Opening  arguments  will  depend  largely,  of  course, 
on  the  property  that  the  salesman  is  exploiting.  Suppose  that 
a  salesman  is  endeavoring  to  interest  capital  in  a  large  tract  of 
land  in  North  Carolina,  that  is  to  be  bought  at  an  attractive 
figure,  cut  into  small  farms,  and  resold.  The  approach  could 
appropriately  be  in  the  style  of  the  following:  **Mr.  Brown 
said  to  me  yesterday  that  he  thought  you  might  be  interested 
in  looking  into  this  matter.  Of  coiu-se,  you  know  how  atten- 
tion has  been  directed  toward  the  South  since  the  free  Western 
land  became  exhausted  and  how  the  high  price  of  cotton  and 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  South  is  sending  the  price  of  land 
upwards.     Have  you  looked  into  the  situation  closely.'*" 

If  the  prospect  replies  in  the  negative,  the  salesman  will  pro- 
ceed to  show  how  farm  lands  in  the  prosperous  Western  states 
have  gone  to  $100,  to  $125  an  acre,  while  Southern  land  can 
still  be  obtained  at  from  $5  to  $25  an  acre — land  that,  if  bought 
with  good  judgment,  is  certain  to  double  and  treble  in  value 
with  the  increase  of  agricultural  prosperity  in  the  South.  This 
introduction  would  be  followed  up  with  details  of  just  what  the 
salesman  has  to  offer.  Literature  will  be  left  for  the  prospect 
to  look  over,  for  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect  that  a  sale  of 
land  or  of  stock  in  the  land  company  could  be  made  at  once. 


SUCCESSFUL.    ARGUMENTS 

101.  Cheaper  to  Rent. — Sometimes  the  prospect 
declares,  when  the  salesman  is  endeavoring  to  sell  him  a  home, 
that  he  can  get  along  more  cheaply  by  renting  a  house.  Argu- 
ment like  the  following  has  been  found  effective:  Ye&,  you 
can  for  a  while.  But  when  you  figure  up  what  you  pay  out 
in  15  or  20  years  of  renting,  you  lose.    And  money  is  not  all 
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that  you  lose.  Jn  your  own  home  you  are  independent;  you 
can  do  as  you  please;  when  you  want  anything  done,  you  can 
go  ahead  and  do  it.  You  need  not  worry  about  moving  time 
or  the  increase  in  rent.  You  take  more  pride  in  things.  Life 
means  a  great  deal  more  to  your  wife  when  the  home  is  her  own. 
Many  men  say  they  can  put  in  bank  the  difference  between 
rent  and  the  payments  on  a  home  and  save  money.  The  trouble 
is  that  few  people  can  do  that.  The  man  who,  with  Uttle  sac- 
rifice, can  in  time  pay  for  a  $5,000  home  could  not  save  $5,000 
in  cash  in  that  time.  Thousands  of  people  say  that  they  never 
learned  how  to  save  imtil  they  bought  their  homes. 

102.  Neighborhood  is  New. — ^When  a  prospect  objects 
that  a  neighborhood  is  new  and  not  so  well  built  up  as  he  should 
like  to  see  it,  the  objection  may  be  met  by  pointing  out  that 
prices  are  much  lower  than  they  will  be  when  all  the  property 
is  improved,  the  streets  are  paved,  etc. ;  that  those  who  buy  at 
the  beginning  of  the  development  period  will  save  money  and 
stand  a  good  ghance  of  selling  later  at  a  good  profit,  if  they  care 
to  sell. 

103.  Does  Not  Want  to  Tie  Up  Money. — Sometimes  a 
prospect  argues  that  he  does  not  want  to  tie  up  his  money  in 
real  estate.  The  following  argument  may  be  used:  Well,  but 
you  are  tying  money  up  when  you  rent,  and  you  are  tying  it 
up  in  a  way  that  *will  never  bring  ^ou  a  return.  Money  put 
into  carefully  selected  real  estate  is  the  safest  sort  of  investment. 
You  can  borrow  on  it,  if  you  need  money  at  any  time.  One  of 
the  first  things  that  a  bank  or  a  credit  concern  looks  into  when 
determining  a  man's  responsibility  is  whether  or  not  he  owns 
real  estate. 

PERSONAL    EXAMINATION    OF    PROPERTIES 

104.  It  is  desirable,  whenever  possible,  for  the  real-estate 
salesman  to  personally  inspect  the  property  and  be  thoroughly 
familiar  with  it.  He  should  not  be  content  with  the  owner's 
description,  nor  what  anybody  says  about  a  piece  of  property, 
but  should  get  every  point  of  information  about  it  from  first- 
hand personal  inspection,  asking  every  possible  question  of  the 
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people  on  the  ground.  If  it  is  not  practicable  for  the  salesman 
to  visit  the  property  he  must,  of  course,  gain  his  information 
as  best  he  can  in  other  ways.  But  personal  examination  is  a 
principle  of  salesmanship  that  applies  generally;  it  lends  an 
enthusiasm  and  confidence  that  is  not  gained  in  any  other  way. 


IMPORTANCE    OF    FOLLOW-UP 

105*  Following-up  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  real-estate  suc- 
cess. The  man  that  offers  the  most  attractive  properties  to  his 
customers  and  keeps  them  so  busy  looking  at  his  propositions 
that  no  one  else  has  a  chance  to  get  that  customer  interested 
is  the  man  that  will  make  the  greater  ntmiber  of  sales,  other 
things  being  equal.  The  real-estate  man  must  follow  up  his 
property  owners  as  well  as  his  prospective  buyers,  so  as  to  know 
what  is  in  the  market,  for  how  much  it  can  be  bought,  and  so 
on.  This  information  must  be  up  to  date,  for  people  are  con- 
tinually changing  their  minds.  The  follow-up  work  may  be 
done  by  means  of  letters,  personal  calls,  or  both;  in  fact,  a  tele- 
phone call  will  often  do. 

The  country  real-estate  agent  can  employ  these  same  methods 
to  a  certain  extent,  adapting  them  to  his  own  local  conditions. 
He  must  also  be  at  the  railroad  station  to  meet  prospective 
buyers  that  are  looking  at  property  in  his  vicinity  or  have  a 
representative  there,  unless  his  office  is  in  a  prominent  position 
so  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  prospects  as  soon  as  they  step 
off  the  train.  Some  large  real-estate  concerns,  while  doing 
most  of  their  sales  work  in  the  larger  cities,  have,  on  the  prop- 
erty, representatives  that  can  be  trusted  to  do  their  work  well 
when  prospects  make  a  visit.  Natiu"ally,  prospects  are  much 
more  impressed  if  part  of  the  property  is  well  developed,  so  as 
to  show  the  possibilities. 

EXCLUSIVE  CONTROL  OF  PROPERTIES 

106.  It  is  well  for  the  real-estate  man  to  ask  for  exclusive 
control  of  the  properties  he  undertakes  to  sell,  that  is,-  to  sug- 
gest that  his  sign  be  the  only  one  allowed  on  the  property  and 
that  inquiries  from  other  brokers  or  from  any  customers  be 
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referred  to  him.  This  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  broker  obi 
ing  the  control,  but  it  is  a}so  to  the  advantage  of  the  owner 
selects  a  good  salesman,  for  he  does  not  have  a  numbe 
brokers  offering  his  property  to  possible  purchasers  at  p 
and  terms  that  do  not  always  agree,  thus  probably  injurin| 
chance  of  getting  a  very  favorable  sale.  Some  brokers  make 
rule  to  handle  only  properties  of  which  they  secure  exclt 
control,  and  while  this  is  a  good  plan  for  a  man  in  a  positic 
get  control  of  enough  properties  to  keep  him  busy  workin] 
them,  it  is  not  a  good  plan  for  a  beginner,  as  it  restricts  his 
of  operation  too  much.  The  objection  to  such  a  plan  fo 
established  house  is  that  by  handling  only  a  few  propertie 
is  deprived  of  considerable  information,  and  is  not  informe 
the  properties  that  are  being  offered  generally  by  other  brol 


COMMISSIONS    BARNBD    BY    BEAL-E8TATB    MEN 

107.  The  commissions  charged  by  real-estate  sales 
average  all  the  way  from  1  per  cent,  to  10  per  cent.,  accor 
to  the  value  of  the  property.  In  some  lai^e  cities,  the  fi 
on  improved  dty  property  is  as  low  as  1  per  cent.  Usually 
seUing  improved  property  of  the  popular-price  class  in  c 
of  moderate  size,  the  real-estate  man  will  receive  3  per  cen 
more,  sometimes  as  much  as  5  per  cent.  Commissions  of  J 
5  per  cent,  to  10  per  cent,  or  more  are  charged  for  selling  I 
or  timber  lands. 


6ETTIN6    A    STABT    AS    REAL>ESTATE    : 

108.  In  the  large  cities,  there  are  well-organized  f 
devoted  to  different  classes  of  city  properties,  to  subu; 
developments,  to  farm  properties  and  colonizing,  with  bran 
all  over  the  country.  The  real-estate  salesman  will  make  i 
money  in  his  first  year  working  with  one  of  these  orsanizat: 
where  he  is  supplied  with  information,  maps,  stationery,  lit 
ture,  and,  if  in  a  town  or  city,  office  rent,  than  he  will  by  g 
at  the  real-estate  business  in  a  haphazard  way  on  his 
account.  After  a  few  years,  or  in  some  cases  a  few  month 
experience  with  other  people,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  possibil 
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the  real-estate  business  offers  to  a  man  of  brains  and  energy 
who  is  not  spoiled  by  a  little  prosperity.  These  large  organi- 
zations will  furnish  the  salesman  with  detailed  information, 
such  as  special  plans  of  finding  prospects,  how  to  approach 
them,  the  arguments  for  instalment  buying,  and  the  investment 
value  of  real  estate.  They  also  show  him  how  to  close  sales  by 
special  methods,  such  as  club  plans,  and  so  on. 


SPECIAIi  BRANCHES   OF   WORK 

109.  Options. — ^A  plan  by  which  many  real-estate  men 
earn  extra-large  profits  is  to  find  a  property  that  looks  like  one 
that  might  be  turned  quickly  at  a  good  advance,  and  to  obtain 
an  option  for  30  or  60  days,  or  perhaps  a  longer  period.  Some- 
times owners  will  give  such  an  option  without  payment  in  con- 
sideration of  the  broker  making  a  special  effort  to  sell  the  prop- 
erty. In  other  cases,  the  real-estate  man  may  think  it  well  to 
pay  a  small  amotmt  for  the  option,  varying  according  to  the 
size  and  price  of  the  property.  This  option  will  quote  a  net 
figure  that  the  owner  is  willing  to  accept,  and  state  that  the 
broker  has  the  privilege  of  obtaining  any  figure  above  that  sum 
that  he  can  obtain,  the  margin  in  such  cases  to  be  retained  by  him 
as  his  own  profit.  Many  brokers  even  buy  outright  properties 
that  they  consider  cheap,  pay  as  Uttle  cash  down  as  possible, 
and  make  as  long  a  contract  as  possible,  thus  giving  them  an 
opportimity  to  make  a  profitable  sale  with  little  expenditure  of 
capital.  Such  investments  may  be  made  either  in  the  sales- 
man's name  or  in  the  name  and  for  accoimt  of  some  customer. 

Many  real-estate  men  find  it  expedient  to  cultivate  relations 
with  men  of  capital  that  will  take  the  financial  responsibility  of 
large  deals  and  divide  the  profit  with  the  broker  on  some  basis 
agreed  upon.  Some  of  the  largest  real-estate  operators  in  the 
country  have  made  their  start  in  this  way  and  later  became 
operators  as  their  knowledge  increased,  building  up  a  clientele 
of  investors  that  buy  properties  they  recommend.  Even- 
tually a  real-estate  man  should  earn  sufficient  to  operate 
considerably  on  his  own  capital.  In  this  way  he  will  be  able 
to  pick  up  bargains  and  greatly  increase  his  income. 
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1 10«  Appraisal  of  Properties. — ^Another  field  of  activ- 
ity of  the  real-estate  broker  is  that  of  appraising:  proper- 
ties, that  is,  stating  for  what  amount  the  property  can,  in 
his  judgment,  be  sold  by  a  person  that  is  not  compelled  to  sell 
to  a  purchaser  that  is  not  compelled  to  buy.  In  New  York 
City,  the  regular  fee  for  office  appraisal,  that  is,  appraisal  made 
up  from  office  records  of  sales  in  the  neighborhood  and  the 
judgment  of  the  office,  is  $10;  for  appraisal  where  an  examina- 
tion of  the  property  is  made,  the  fee  is  $25  and  upward  to 
one-fourth  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  property. 

111.  LieaslnfiT  of  Property  and  Auction  Sales. — ^An- 
other source  of  considerable  profit  to  the  real-estate*  salesman 
is  the  leasing  of  a  property  for  a  long  term  of  years,  making 
some  improvements  perhaps,  and  subletting  the  property  to  one 
or  more  subtenants. 

Selling  at  auction  is  another  special  field  of  real-estate  activ- 
ity, the  usual  commission  being  1  per  cent,  of  the  amotmt 
obtained.  In  the  large  cities,  an  auctioneer's  desk  in  the  local 
real-estate  exchange  may  be  rented,  and  advertising  be  pre- 
pared and  published  with  the  cooperation  of  attorneys  that 
control  legal  sales.  City  and  country  properties  are  also  dis- 
posed of  at  voltmtary  auction  sale  by  specialists  in  this  line. 

112.  Securing:  of  Mortgragres. — ^A  good  side  line  that 
comes  up  in  such  work  is  the  securing  of  new  mortgages  for 
owners.  This  is  a  business  in  itself  in  most  cities,  and  one  that 
any  real-estate  man  can  work  into  by  getting  the  suggested 
information  and  then  applying  to  the  institutions,  lawyers,  or 
estates,  or  any  individtial  lender  he  can  find,  to  make  the  loan. 
A  commission  of  1  per  cent,  and  expenses  is  the  Usual  rate  in 
some  large  cities  for  obtaining  a  mortgage. 
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SELLING  MAGAZINE  SUBSCRIPTIONS 


OPPORTUNmBS  IN  THE   WORK 

11 3.  The  magazines  have  been  so  aggressive  in  building 
up  their  circulations  that  they  have  afforded  many  persons  an 
opportunity  to  become  the  owner  of  an  independent  magazine 
subscription  business.  In  a  great  many  towns  and  cities  there 
is  some  one  known  as  the  "magazine  man"  or  the  **magazine 
woman/*  A  number  of  these  persons  have  been  so  successful 
that  they  issue  their  own  catalogs  and  do  an  extensive  mail 
business;  and  thousands  that  have  not  gone  so  far  as  to  estab- 
lish an  independent  business  of  their  own  have  earned  good 
incomes,  the  price  of  an  education,  or  other  rewards.  People 
must  read  to  be  well  informed  or  to  be  entertained.  The  mag- 
azine subscription  salesman  has  an  ahnost  unlimited  field,  and 
though  his  single  sales  are  not  large,  surprisingly  good  incomes 
are  earned  by  successful  workers;  some  earn  $100  to  $150  a 
month,  and  even  more.  Publishers  are  usually  eager  to  increase 
their  circulations  and  make  very  good  terms  to  subscription 
salesmen. 

No  capital  is  reqtured  in  order  to  make  a  start.  The  maga- 
zines will  supply  order  blanks  and,  in  most  cases,  sample  copies. 
Many  of  them  will  go  further  and  supply  attractive  bits  of 
advertising  matter  and  valuable  suggestions  as  to  the  strong 
points  of  the  magazine,  the  taking  of  subscriptions,  etc.  The 
work  is  excellent  training  in  salesmanship,  though  one  may  be 
aiming  eventually  to  get  into  some  other  line.  The  popular 
magazines  are  well  known  generally  and  introduce  themselves; 
this  makes  the  work  easier  than  it  would  be  if  the  salesman  were 
introducing  something  that  was  not  well  known  generally. 
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METHODS   OF   WORKING 


USUAL    METHODS 

114.  Club  Offers. — ^Although  some  publishers  discx)ur- 
age  dub  offers  because  such  offers  decrease  the  amount  that 
each  publisher  receives  for  his  publication,  the  plan  of  offering 
two  or  more  magazines  at  a  special  price  is  a  strong  sales  closer. 

11 6.  Ppemlum  Wltli  Subscription. — ^A  method  that 
has  been  in  favor  with  some  publishers  for  many  years  is  that 


CLAUDE  W.  EDGETT 

20  HARRISON  AVB. 

STA^SnS'rY.  C.  Por^  Richmond,  N.  Y, 1911 

Mr. 

Dear  Sir: 


On 1910,  you  favored  Mr.  Wm.  Hulse  of  Fairfield,  Conn., 

,      -      .  ,.     ^   The  Ladies  Home  Journal.         ,-  , 
with  a  year  s  subscnption  to ,-.      ^^  t?  t>  He  has  since 

^  ^  The  Saturday  Evening  Post. 

then  sold  out  his  magazine  business  to  me. 

,      .  ^.      ^    The  Ladies  Home  Journal,  $1.50      DAfu  CQ 

Your  subscnption  to  ^       ^  t^  t^         •*  .-/x    'will  m*% 

^  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  $1.50  ^^ 

.  , 1911  issue. 

expires  with  inn  • 

*^ 1911  issue. 

I  hope  you  will  favor  me  with  the  renewal.    You  can  send  check,  money 

order,  or  stamps,  or  I  will  call  at  your  office  at  any  time  to  suit  you  if  you 

will  send  me  your  business  address.     Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your 

business,  I  beg  to  remain.  Very  truly  yours 

Claude  W.  Edgett. 

P.  S. — Checks  and  Money  Orders  can  be  made  payable  to 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Co.,  Philadelphia,  if  preferred. 


Fig.  7 

of  offering  a  set  of  attractive  books  or  some  other  premium 
along  with  the  magazine  and  allowing  the  purchaser  to  pay  on 
the  instalment  plan.  The  subscription  secured  by  the  aid  of  a 
premium  is,  however,  more  difficult  to  renew  than  one  secured 
on  the  merits  of  the  magazine  alone. 

239—14 
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116«  Renewal  Business. — ^A  feature  of  the  magazine 
subscription  business  is  that  of  securing  renewals.  Unless  a 
subscriber  has  become  dissatisfied  with  the  publication,  it  is 
comparatively  easy  to  secure  the  renewal.  By  looking  carefully 
after  renewals,  the  subscription  man  can  gradually  build  up 
his  business  to  good  proportions.  In  a  great  many  cases  the 
renewal  can  be  secured  with  a  notice  like  Fig.  7,  and  the  time 
of  making  a  call  saved.  The  chance  for  renewal  is  so  good  that 
some  subscription  salesmen  buy  lists  of  expirations. 


8UGGB8TION8    BT    A    SUBSCRIPTION    SALESMAN 

11 7.  The  following  are  some  suggestions  by  a  very  suc- 
cessful subscription  solicitor:  Make  every  day  a  full  working 
day.  Keep  hustling  and  talking  to  people  and  soon  the  record 
of  at  least  six  subscriptions  a  day  will  be  reached;  this  will  afford 
a  good  working  basis.  Don't  mind  the  tumdowns.  Keep 
smiling  and  work  along.  Everywhere  there  are  dozens  of 
people  with  the  money  in  their  pockets  just  'Waiting  for  a 
good  subscription  man  to  come  along.  Set  a  standard  for  each 
day's  work.  Some  subscription  salesmen  make  the  standard 
ten  orders  and  are  not  satisfied  with  anythmg  less  than  that. 
Many  men  who,  when  employed  by  others,  work  hard  10  hours 
a  day  or  longer  for  $10  to  $15  a  week,  are  inclined  to  take 
things  easy  when  working  for  themselves  and  devote  only  4  or 
5  hours  a  day  to  real  work.  A  subscription  man's  profit  on  a 
single  sale  is  small,  and  he  must  tise  his  time  well  to  make  it 
bring  him  a  good  rettun. 

118.  Starting^  in  Business. —  If  the  b^;inner  will 
watch  a  news  stand  he  will  have  the  chance  to  see  what  maga- 
zine people  buy  most  frequently.  When  a  magazine  is  bought 
freely,  at  the  single-copy  price,  it  should  not  be  hard  to  sell 
yearly  subscriptions  at  the  lower  rate  that  the  subscriber  gets 
that  way.  But  one  should  not  attempt  to  represent  a  list  of 
magazines  when  starting  out.  For  a  few  months  it  is  better  to 
stick  to  one  publication. 
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119.  Canvassing^  In  Offices  and  Sliops. — ^When  going 
into  a  place  where  there  are  many  people,  try  to  sell  to  the  boss 
first.  Then  his  subscription  can  be  used  as  a  means  of  get- 
ting  others.  If  possible,  the  name  of  the  head  man  should  be 
obtained  before  entering  a  place  of  business.  Do  not  let  the  first 
person  met  inside  know  the  nature  of  the  enand,  or  he  may  cut 
off  all  chances  for  business.  If  possible,  get  well  into  the  office 
or  other  place  of  business,  or  well  down  to  the  rear.  Then  if 
one  man  declines  to  listen,  there  are  others  on  the  way  out  who 
may  be  interested.  Don't  tell  a  bad-luck  story;  go  in  with  a 
successful,  optimistic  air  and  be  enthusiastic  about  the  maga- 
zine. Always  have  the  subscription  blank  and  a  fountain  pen 
ready. 

It  is  a  good  plan  for  the  subscription  man  to  have  his  own 
bank  account.  This  wiU  enable  him  to  save  considerable 
that  he  would  otherwise  have  to  pay  out  for  money  orders,  and, 
besides,  having  the  bank  account  and  the  privilege  of  drawing 
checks  will  afford  some  prestige  and  publicity. 

Write  letters  to  those  that  promise  to  take  up  the  matter 
later,  enclosing  a  coin  c^d  or  an  order  blank;  frequently  the 
order  will  then  come. 

120.  Use  of  Cards. — ^Always  have  a  card  or  an  order 
blank  bearing  your  name.  Many  persons  who  will  not  give  an 
order  at  the  first  call  will  later  conclude  that  they  wish  to  sub- 
scribe and  will  send  word  for  you  to  call  again  or  send  the  sub- 
scription by  mail.  Work  up  a  distinctive  name  or  phrase  that 
people  will  remember.  **The  Magazine  Man**  is  a  phrase  that 
is  used  by  many.  A  successfiil  New  York  salesman  uses  '*The 
Man  from  Staten  Island,  **  and  has  enjoyed  some  valuable  pub- 
licity by  reason  of  it. 

121.  Use  of  Sample  Copies. — Some  successful  subscrip- 
tion men  make  no  use  of  sample  copies,  claiming  that  the  sample 
copy  in  the  hand  frequently  keeps  them  from  getting  a  fair 
chance  to  canvass  and  that,  fiuthermore,  the  prospect  if  inter- 
ested is  likely  to  take  up  time  looking  over  the  publication  if 
one  is  offered  for  inspection.  These  salesmen  believe  it  is  bet- 
ter to  be  well  informed  on  the  features  of  the  magazine,  and  to 
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give  the  reader  a  concise  summary  of  the  best  things  in  the 

magazine.    For  example:    **Next  month  the  C magazine 

will  have  a  very  interesting  interview  with  Colonel  Goethal  on 
how  we  should  run  the  Panama  Canal.    Then,  there  will  appear 

the  first  of  a  series  of  popular  articles  by  Senator  Z on 

the  tariff,  an  adventure  story  by  Jack  London,**  etc. 

There  are  other  salesmen  who  find  the  specimen  copy  help- 
ful, especially  when  selling  a  magazine  that  is  not  so  well  known 
as  the  most  popular  ones.  Much  depends  on  the  salesman 
himself.  If  he  can  give  a  concise,  graphic  word  picture  of  the 
magazine,  he  can  get  along  without  the  specimen  copy.  One 
of  the  oldest  circulation  methods  is  that  of  sending  a  specimen 
copy  of  the  magazine  to  a  selected  list  that  the  salesman  fur- 
nishes. A  day  or  so  after  the  prospect  has  received  the 
magazine  from  the  publisher,  the  salesman  calls  and  makes 
his  canvass. 

METHODS    OF    APPROACH 

122.  One  salesman  opens  with  " Has  the  Success  Company 
ever  sent  you  a  sample  copy?**  If  the  person  says  "No,**  the 
salesman  takes  out  a  blank  and  says  "Give  me  your  name  and 
address  and  I  will  have  a  copy  sent."  He  thus  gains  admit- 
tance to  use  a  table  to  rest  the  blank  on  while  writing.  He 
produces  a  specimen  copy  for  the  prospect  to  glance  over  while 
the  writing  is  being  done.  When  he  has  the  name  and  address 
down,  he  starts  his  little  canvass  and  often  secures  the  subscrip- 
tion without  any  difficulty. 

A  Saturday  Evening  Post  salesman  opens  in  this  way:  "Good 
morning,  Mr.  Doe.  I  am  representing  the  Curtis  Publishing 
Company,  and  am  here  to  offer  you  the  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
mailing  charge  paid,  for  3  cents  a  copy.** 

A  salesman  who  is  very  successful  with  a  book  offer  opens 
with:  "May  I  send  you  X  magazine  free  for  a  year?**  His 
explanation,  when  he  has  secured  attention,  is  that  if  the  set  of 
books  is  purchased,  a  year's  subscription  to  the  magazine  will 
be  added  without  extra  charge. 

It  is  a  good  general  plan  when  working  from  house  to  house, 
or  office  to  ofl5ce,  to  keep  anything  like  samples,  premiums,  car- 
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lying  case,  etc.,  out  of  sight.  One  salesman,  who  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  carry  a  small  sample  case,  always  puts  it  down  beside 
the  door  when  calling  at  residences,  so  that  it  is  not  in  sight 
when  the  door  is  opened  and  he  introduces  himself. 

One  very  successful  subscription  salesman  says  he  has  found 
it  a  good  plan  when  he  takes  a  subscription  to  walk  into  the 
next  office  with  three  dollar  bills  in  his  hand  and  explain  that 
such  an  amount  brings  for  one  year  both  of  the  publications 
that  he  represents. 

SUCCBSSFUIi   ARGUMENTS 

1 23.  Bays  Fpom  News  Stands. — If  the  prospect  sajrs  he 
buys  his  magazines  from  the  news  stands,  the  subscription 
salesman  may  say:  Mr.  Blank,  think  how  often  you  have 
missed  an  issue  of  a  magazine  by  depending  on  that  method. 
The  newsdealer  is  frequently  sold  out.  Think  how  often  you 
forget  to  buy  it  on  your  way  home.  Let  me  send  it  to  you  by 
mail,  and  it  will  be  waiting  for  you  on  yotu*  library  table,  clean 
and  crisp  and  new.  The  postoffice  department  will  not  only 
run  your  errands  for  you,  but  it  will  save  you  30  cents  in  the 
bargain,  because  the  magazine  costs  you  $1.80  a  year  if  you 
buy  it  at  news  stands,  and  costs  you  only  $1.50  a  year  if  you 
will  give  me  your  order  now. 

124.  Receives  Too  Many  Publications. — If  the  pros- 
pect asserts  that  he  has  now  more  magazines  than  he  has  time 
to  read,  the  salesman  may  answer:  Mr.  Blank,  doesn't  that 
mean  that  you  are  not  reading  all  the  magazines  you  get — ^not 
reading  and  enjoying  every  page  of  every  magazine  that  comes 
to  your  house?  Isn't  there  something  wrong  then  with  the 
magazines  you  are  buying?  Isn't  it  better  to  save  $3  or  $4  by 
dropping  the  magazines  you  don't  read,  won't  read,  and  can't 
read,  and  let  me  send  you  this  magazine  that  has  as  much 
real  meat  in  every  issue  of  it  as  you  get  out  of  two  issues,  or 
three  issues,  of  the  average  magazine? 

126.      Buys  From  Small  Boy  to  Help    Him. — The 

objection  is  sometimes  met  that  the  prospect  buys  his  maga- 
zine from  a  small  boy  to  help  him  along.     In  such  a  case  one 
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salesman  answers:  I  don't  want  to  hurt  the  boy's  business, 
for  I  have  two  at  home  myself. '  But  you  see  that  when  you 
give  me  the  business  you  will  help  two  boys  instead  of  one. 
Many  of  the  bo)rs  sell  for  a  month  or  so  until  they  earn  a 
premium  of  some  kind  and  then  they  stop.  If  you  give  me 
your  order  you  will  get  the  magazine  promptly  every  issue  for 
a  year  and  at  a  saving. 

126.  Doubts  Salesman's  Autliorlty. — The  public  is 
defrauded  occasionally  by  persons  who,  without  authority,  take 
subscriptions  and  do  not  send  the  money  to  the  publishers. 
Hence,  the  bona-fide  representative  will  now  and  then  be  asked 
to  prove  his  authority  to  receive  subscriptions.  The  question 
may  be  met  by  showing  the  card  of  authorization,  and  receipt 
books,  etc.  that  publishers  usually  furnish  their  salesmen. 
Another  way  to  assure  the  prospect  of  the  salesman's  reliability 
is  to  show  him  express  or  money  order  receipts  for  the  orders 
already  sent  in  to  publishers.  These  can  be  pasted  in  the  order 
book  and  thus  easily  and  quickly  shown.  Generally,  this  is 
sufficient  evidence  of  good  faith,  but  if  the  prospect  still  doubts, 
the  salesman  can  tell  him  to  make  out  his  check  payable  to  the 
magazine  itself.  The  salesman  can  take  his  commission  out  of 
some  other  subscription 

EFFECTIVE    CLOSING 

127.  The  following  is  one  example  of  an  effective  closing 
argument:  Now,  time  is  to  me  what  money  is  to  you,  Mr.  F., 
and  I  don't  want  to  talk  to  you  a  minute  longer  than  you  are 
interested.  It  isn't  a  question  of  the  merits  of  this  magazine 
with  you.  I  want  to  get  some  business  out  of  this  talk,  but  I 
am  not  asking  any  favors — ^let  us  see  if  I  caimot  offer  you  a 

value  so  big  that  you  will  jump  at  it.    You  spoke  of  the  R 

magazine  just  now.  Give  me  $2  right  now  to  make  it  short, 
and  I  will  add  that  magazine  to  this  as  a  combination.    Or 

give  me  $3  and  I  will  send  both  the  R and  the  M for 

yourself  and  a  year's  subscription  to  the  L for  your  wife. 

There  is  $5  worth  for  $3.  What  do  you  say?  We  have  got  to 
make  it  a  quick  offer,  because  I'm  taking  a  mighty  small  profit 
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and  minutes  are  money  in  my  business.  Shall  w( 
all  to  one  address,  and  what  is  the  address,  pleas 
you  (handing  receipt  filled  out) — ^but  when  I  conn 
your  renewal  next  year  you  will  thank  me  for  hav 
the  M magazine  to  your  attention. 


LONG-RANGE  SALESMANSHIP 


MAIL-ORDER  MERCHANDIZING 


INTRODUCnON 

!•    Definition  of  Terms. — The  word  salesmansliip    is 

commonly  construed  as  if  it  related  only  to  that  kind  of  selling 
in  which  the  seller  deals  face  to  face  with  the  buyer.  Such 
a  definition  is  a  narrow  one.  Salesmanship  comprehends  all 
methods  of  successful  selling,  whether  the  work  is  done  by 
means  of  interviews,  by  means  of  periodical  advertisements, 
or  by  means  of  letters,  catalogs,  or  other  forms  of  printed 
matter.  Nor  are  various  methods  of  selling  necessarily  always 
antagonistic.  Retailers  frequently  complain  about  mail-order 
competition,  and  yet  they  have,  in  a  great  many  instances, 
made  good  use  of  long-range  methods  to  increase  their  business. 
Many  manufacttu'ers  find  catalogs  and  correspondence  with 
buyers  indispensable  methods,  even  if  the  sales  are  finally 
closed  by  salesmen  in  oral  canvasses.  The  man  that  sells  by 
the  face-to-face  plan  is  usually  greatly  helped  not  only  by 
advertisements  in  periodical  publications  but  by  well-prepared 
letters,  catalogs,  and  other  forms  of  advertising  matter. 

Ix>ng:-range  salesmansliip  may  mean  that  the  order  is 
finally  taken  by  mail  or  it  may  mean  that  only  a  part  of  the 
work  is  done  at  long  range.  Long-range  salesmanship  takes 
in  all  forms  of  advertising.  So  far,  mail-order  methods  of 
merchandizing  have  been  utilized  mainly  for  the  purpose  of 
reaching  the  consumer.  But  there  are  some  concerns  selhng 
only  to  retailers,  which  depend  entirely  on  catalogs  and  corre- 
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spondence,  and  employ  no  traveling  salesmen.  The  likeUhood 
is  that  the  long-range  plan  of  selling  will  find  greater  develop- 
ment in  the  wholesale  field.  Therefore,  a  study  of  the  subject 
of  salesmanship  shoiild  include  some  attention  to  effective 
printed  salesmanship  and  to  methods  of  reaching  and  influen- 
cing the  prospective  buyer  through  the  mails. 

2.  Opportunities  in  Mail-Order  Field . — ^The  mail-order 
field  is  one  of  great  possibilities.  Fortimes  have  been  made 
in  it,  and  there  are  opportunities  for  other  forttmes  and  suc- 
cesses to  be  made.  But  the  mail-order  business  is  not  a  royal 
road  to  forttme  and  a  great  deal  of  faith  should  not  be  placed 
in  the  statements  of  those  who,  for  a  few  dollars,  offer  to 
explain  how  to  get  rich  through  a  mail-order  business. 

The  great  increase  in  the  ntmiber  of  publications  of  all 
kinds  has  brought  the  world  closer  together,  and  the  extension 
of  railroad  lines  in  every  direction  has  stimulated  the  ordering 
of  goods  by  mail.  Fraudulent  and  deceptive  mail-order  adver- 
tising has  wrought  great  injury  to  the  business,  but  the  square 
dealing  of  the  leading  general  mail-order  houses,  with  their 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  customers,  has  done  much  to  over- 
come this  injury  and  to  create  public  faith  in  mail-order  firms. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  person  buying  by  mail  does 
not  ordinarily  see  the  article  before  buying,  there  is  some- 
thing attractive  about  the  idea  of  sending  away  for  mer- 
chandise. People  like  to  buy  goods  that  are  different  from 
those  handled  by  small  local  stores.  Rural  free  delivery  in 
the  United  States  has  resulted  in  a  decided  increase  in  order- 
ing by  mail  among  countiy  people  and  when  a  parcels-post 
system,  similar  to  that  in  operation  in  other  countries,  is 
established  in  America,  ordering  by  mail  will  undoubtedly  be 
still  more  popular. 

Many  successful  mail-order  businesses  now  yielding  hand- 
some profits  to  their  proprietors  were  started  in  a  small  way 
and  with  little  capital.  But  the  best  advertisers  admit  that 
new  mail-order  ventures  are  usually  experiments.  Not  only 
must  the  mail-order  advertiser  lay  his  plans  with  great  care, 
but  he  must  be  quick  to  make  a  change  in  the  selling  plans. 
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the  advertisements,  the  publications  in  which  the  advertise- 
ments are  inserted  and  the  other  details,  when  conditions  render 
it  advisable  to  do  so. 

3.  Advantages  of  Mail-Order  Plan. — ^The  long-range 
salesman  has  the  civilized  world  for  his  field.  Wherever  the 
mails  go,  he  can  make  his  appeal  to  persons  that  should  be 
interested  in  his  goods.  His  relations  with  customers  are  direct. 
If  he  is  a  manufacturer,  he  has  a  powerful  argument  in  the  "from- 
factory-to-customer**  idea.  He  can  manage  his  business  in 
accordance  with  his  own  policies,  for  he  has  it  all  within  his 
grasp.  The  entire  profit  on  the  sale  comes  to  him.  If  he  sells 
to  retailers  the  mails  provide  a  means  by  which  he  may 
supply  the  needs  of  the  retailer  that  arise  between  the  visits 
of  the  salesmen  as  well  as  a  chance  to  reach  consumers  so 
located  that  they  cannot  go  to  a  retailer's  store.  The  mail- 
order plan  also  gives  the  retail  or  the  department  store  an 
opportimity  to  do  much  business  that  would  not  otherwise 
come  to  them. 

It  is  possible  to  get  quick  results  by  using  the  mail-order 
plan — to  see  in  a  short  time  whether  or  not  a  selling  plan  is 
likely  to  be  successful.  Large  campaigns  may  be  carried  out 
speedily.  In  many  instances  it  is  possible  to  get  along  with 
little  stock  and  small  capital.  The  business  may  be  con- 
ducted with  local  privacy;  some  successful  mail-order  adver- 
tisers started  with  only  their  homes  as  a  place  of  business. 

4.  Disadvantages  of  Mall-Order  Plan. — The  manufac- 
turer that  attempts  to  sell  direct  to  consumers  everywhere 
becomes  a  competitor  of  the  retailer  and  loses  his  cooperation. 
In  the  case  of  an  article  like  a  typewriter  the  retailer's  coopera- 
tion amoimts  to  little,  for  the  users  of  such  articles  ordinarily 
prefer  to  buy  direct  from  the  manufacturer.  Some  articles 
are  of  such  special  nature  that  they  would  not  be  sold  through 
retailers  to  any  great  extent  anyhow.  In  such  cases,  the  loss 
of  the  retailer  as  a  distributing  factor  does  not  amount  to  much. 

But  if  the  article  is  something  like  soap  or  a  special  brand 
of  coffee,  the  advertiser  may  create  a  demand,  but  if  the 
interested  reader  fails  to  find  the  article  at  a  local  store  he  may 
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be  persuaded  to  buy  a  substitute.  The  retailer  has  such  a 
hold  on  local  trade  that  it  is  sometimes  folly  to  try  to  market 
a  product  without  his  cooperation. 

Even  in  the  field  of  specialties,  some  mail-order  advertisers 
have  eventually  found  it  advantageous  to  sell  their  goods 
wholly  or  to  some  extent  through  retailers.  Some  manu- 
facturers offer  to  sell  by  mail  only  to  protect  themselves  against 
the  loss  of  orders.  Their  policy  is,  "Go  to  your  dealer;  if  he 
will  not  supply  you,  we  will." 

5.  Location  of  Business. — ^The  location  of  a  mail-order 
business  has  much  to  do  with  its  success.  New  York  City, 
for  instance,  is  the  center  of  styles  and  fashions  in  America, 
and  is  therefore  probably  the  most  favorable  location  for  a 
mail-order  advertiser  of  women's  suits.  The  fame  of  Virginia- 
cured  hams  is  so  widespread  that  if  a  mail-order  advertiser  of 
this  line  of  goods  were  to  locate  in  Virginia,  he  could  start 
out  with  much  in  his  favor.  An  Indian  curio  dealer  will  have 
the  best  chances  of  success  if  he  locates  where  people  know 
that  Indians  live.  There  are  many  articles  that  people  like  to 
get  from  large  cities.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  if  the  advertiser  is 
located  in  a  city  or  town  that  few  persons  have  ever  heard  of, 
he  is  at  a  disadvantage.  Even  the  street  address  influences 
trade.  In  New  York  City,  office  room  on  Fifth  Avenue  is 
sought  by  many  advertisers,  because  of  the  prestige  given  by 
an  address  on  that  famous  thoroughfare. 


SELLING  PLAN 


DETAH^ 


6.  Formulating  the  proper  selling  plan  and  deciding  on  its 
details  are  the  most  important  parts  of  the  long-range  cam- 
paign. The  merchant  must  decide  whether  the  appeal  to  the 
prospective  customer  shall  be  just  a  strong  presentation  of  all 
the  selling  points  of  the  article,  or  whether  some  particular 
feature  of  the  article  or  of  the  method  of  marketing  shall  be 
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the  "line  of  attack.*'  The  mail-order  advertiser  of  a  famous 
line  of  stoves,  for  instance,  emphasizes  in  his  advertisements 
the  fact  that  his  stoves  go  direct  from  the  manufacttirer  to 
the  constimer,  which,  he  claims,  enables  him  to  give  better  value 
for  the  money. 

There  is  great  opportunity  in  mail-order  merchandizing  for 
new  products  and  for  original  plans  of  marketing  them.  For 
example,  the  mail-order  advertiser  of  a  trunk  of  the  ordinary 
kind  will  find  it  difficult  to  create  interest  unless  his  price  is 
unusually  low.  But  if  he  advertises  a  trunk  that  opens  at  the 
side  and  is  arranged  with  drawers,  after  the  style  of  a  dresser, 
thousands  will  be  interested.  As  an  illustration  of  an  unusual 
plan,  a  mail-order  piano  manufacturer  offers  to  place  a  piano 
in  the  inquirer's  home  free  of  charge,  not  even  requiring  him 
to  go  to  the  station  for  it  or  to  tmpack  it. 

Before  establishing  a  general  mail-order  business,  a  specialty 
mail-order  business,  or  a  mail-order  department  in  connection 
with  a  retail  business,  a  merchant  should  look  carefully  into 
the  question  of  whether  the  article  or  articles  to  be  advertised 
may  be  sold  readily  on  the  mail-order  plan.  The  success  of 
a  mail-order  campaign  often  depends  on  whether  or  not  repeated 
orders  can  be  secured.  Probably  no  mail-order  merchant  of 
cigars  makes  a  profit  on  the  trial  order,  but  he  can  afford  to 
make  little  or  no  profit  on  a  single  sale  if  he  thereby  gains  a 
steady  customer.  A  manufacttu'er  of  hickory  porch  ftimittu'e 
can  advertise  a  $5  chair  at  a  profit  because  it  affords  a  way 
of  getting  his  catalog  of  rustic  furniture  into  the  hands  of 
interested  persons,  but  it  is  doubtful  that  he  could  do  a 
profitable  business  if  he  sold  only  that  $5  chair. 


ANALYZING    THE    PROPOSITION 

7.    Before  the  details  of  the  selling  plan  can  be  settled,  the 
following  questions  must  be  asked  and  answered : 

1.  Does  the  success  of  the  campaign  depend  on  a  single 
sale,  or  can  a  ntmiber  of  sales  be  made  to  one  purchaser? 

2.  What  can  the  advertiser  afford  to  pay  for  each  inquiry? 

3.  What  can  he  afford  to  pay  for  each  sale? 
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4.  Is  it  better  to  try  to  make  the  advertisment  bring  an 
order,  or  to  have  it  merely  create  interest  and  leave  the  sale 
to  be  made  by  the  catalog  and  letters  sent  out  in  response  to 
the  inquiry? 

5.  Should  the  goods  be  sold  for  cash  or  on  the  instalment 
plan? 

6.  Should  the  offer  be  made  to  send  goods  C.  O.  D.  with 
privilege  of  free  examination,  or  to  send  them  after  the  pro- 
spective purchaser  has  made  a  bank  deposit  to  protect  the 
advertiser? 

7.  Should  there  be  a  promise  to  refund  in  case  of  dissatis- 
faction? 

8.  Should  the  aim  be  to  have  purchasers  of  the  article  act 
as  salesmen,  and  should  premitmis  or  cash  commissions  be 
given  for  their  work? 

9.  Would  it  be  better  not  to  advertise  the  article  at  all, 
but  to  advertise  for  salesmen  and  let  them  do  the  selling? 

10.  What  should  be  the  style  and  size  of  catalog  and  other 
printed  matter? 

11.  Is  it  best  to  plan  to  carry  on  the  business  as  a  strict 
direct-to-consumer  business,  or  to  aim  eventually  to  fill  orders 
through  retailers  or  local  agents? 

12.  Should  there  be  a  follow-up? 

13.  How  long  should  the  follow-up  continue,  and  of  what 
should  it  consist? 

14.  Should  there  be  any  discount  or  premium  offered? 
Low-priced  articles  can  often  be  sold  by  advertising  alone, 

but,  as  a  rule,  an  advertisement  of  a  high-priced  article 
should  merely  strive  to  arouse  keen  interest  and  leave  the  sale 
to  be  made  by  an  effective  catalog  or  booklet  and  an  accom- 
panying letter. 

The  plan  for  a  mail-order  business  should  be  made  up  in  its 
entirety,  if  possible,  before  it  is  put  into  effect,  so  that  there 
may  be  the  proper  relation  between  the  advertisements,  letters, 
the  booklets,  and  all  the  other  factors.  It  is  true  that  changes 
may  become  necessary  as  experience  may  show  room  for 
improvement,  but  this  does  not  lessen  the  value  of  a  complete 
plan  and  schedule  at  the  outset. 
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BBQUIBEMENTB    OF   MAIL-OBDEB    MHBCHANDIZINO 

8.  Good  lilteratiire. — ^The  catalog,  booklet,  folder,  and 
form  letter  have  their  greatest  degree  of  effectiveness  in  mail- 
order work.  The  prospective  purchaser  cannot  see  the  goods; 
therefore,  the  literature  of  the  advertiser  must  be  so  strong  as 
practically  to  show  the  goods  to  the  customer  and  make  him 
as  well  satisfied  of  their  value  as  if  he  had  been  to  a  store  and 
seen  them. 

9.  Order  Blanks.— -Everything  that  tends  to  make  the 
ordering  of  goods  easy  shotild  be  done.  It  is  not  safe  to  asstmie 
that  the  inquirer  knows  how  to  make  out  an  order.  A  simple 
order  blank  should  be  furnished  and  on  it  should  be  printed 
dear  instructions  about  filling  it  out.  This  will  not  only  make 
it  simpler  for  the  inquirer  to  order,  but  will  make  it  easier  for 
the  advertiser  to  handle  the  orders  that  are  received.  Figs.  1 
and  2  show  the  two  sides  of  an  order  blank  used  by  the  mail- 
order department  of  a  large  retail  store. 

If  the  advertiser  is  selling  a  specialty,  he  can  have  the  order 
printed,  making  it  necessary  for  the  purchaser  merely  to  date 
the  order  and  sign  his  name.  This  plan  has  the  advantage 
that  the  advertiser  can  direct  the  wording  of  the  order,  but  in 
case  of  trial  or  instalment  orders  the  blank  should  not  have 
too  much  of  a  rigid,  contract  appearance,  as  this  would  dis- 
courage some  from  ordering.  Many  orders  have  been  lost 
because  of  an  excessive  legal  tone  in  the  contract.  The  terms 
should  always  be  made  as  simple  and  fair  as  circumstances 
permit. 

10.  Instructions  About  Sending  Money. — The  pros- 
pective customer  should  be  told  of  the  various  ways  in  which 
money  can  be  sent,  and  a  blank  for  a  post-office  money  order 
shotdd  be  enclosed  with  the  advertising  matter.  Postmasters 
can  furnish  these  blanks  with  the  name  and  address  of  the 
payee  already  printed.  This  makes  it  all  the  easier  for  the 
customer  and  insures  the  order  being  made  out  in  the  correct 
name  of  the  advertiser. 


OBDER    BLANK 


.19 


To  JOHN  WANAMAKER,  Philadelphia: 

Please  fiU  the  enclosed  order  as  detailed  on  hack  of  this  sheet, 

(Write  below  Post  Office  address  where  you  will  receive  a  reply  if  we  have  occasion 
to  write  respecting  the  order.) 

Name 

Post  Office 

County 


State 


(Write  below  address  to  which  goods  are  to  be  sent,  should  destination  be  diflferent 
from  above  address. 

Name \ 


Town. 


(Bounty. 


State. 


Please  do  not  write  in  this 

SPACE. 


Write  below  whether  by  Mail.  Express,  Freight. 

If  by  Mail,  enclose  amount  to  cover  postage 

on  your  package,  one  cent  per  ounce 

Send  Goods  by 


Amount  Enclosed. 


9s^Do  not  fail  to  give  explicit  shipping 
directions. 

To  the  Gulf  States  and  States  west  of  the  Missia- 
sippi  River,  no  shipments  C.  O.  D.  unless  one- 
fourth  estimated  amount  of  your  bill  accom- 
panies the  order. 

(Always  State  Amount  Enclosed  ana  Always  Pin  the  Draft,  Post-Office  Order,  Note, 

or  Stamps  to  this    Blank) 

Possibly  new  customers  are  under  the  erroneous  impression  that  because 
this  is  a  very  large  store,  with  many  transactions  daily,  their  orders  by 
letter  may  be  filled  by  some  machine  plan. 

But  please  bear  in  mind  that  individual  attention  is  given  to  each  order; 
that  an  intelligent  person  reads  your  order  carefully  and  makes  a  personal 
selection,  as  directed,  in  view  of  your  interest  only. 

Orders  are  filled  and  shipped  with  utmost  promptness,  and  our  mail- 
order service  generally  is  giving  much  satisfaction  to  out-of-town  cus- 
tomers. JOHN  WANAMAKER 

Philadelphia 

Fig.  1  8 


OBDER   BLANK 


WANAMAKER  PALL  AND  WINTER  CATALOG,  No.  63 

in 

Stvle 
No. 

^ze 

Quantities 
Desired 

Description  of  Goods 

Price 

Total  Amount 

Cata- 
log 

Dollars 

Cents 

Dollars 

CenU 



I 

i 

• 

■ 

( 

• 

9 


Pig.  2 


239—15 


■^ 
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11.  Coin  Cards. — When  coin  is  to  be  sent,  endose  a  coin 
card.  By  the  use  of  the  coin  card  small  sums  of  money  can 
be  sent  by  mail  with  comparative  safety.  When  having  special 
ccnn  cards  made,  the  flap  may  be  arranged  to  serve  as  an  order 


blank.     In  Fig.  3  is  shown  a  coin  card  that  is  well  adapted  to 
general  use. 

12<  Return  Envelopes. — In  all  cases,  send  an  addressed 
return  envelope.  Such  enclosures  make  it  much  easier  for 
the  prospective  to  order  while  he  is  in  the  mood  to  do  so,  and 
they  also  insure  correct  addres^g. 


PLAN    OF    PAYIfENT 

13.  Instalment  Flan. — The  instalment  plan  of  payment 
has  great  value  in  mail-order  work.  This  plan  has  been  the 
means  of  selling  many  thousand  sets  of  high-grade  books  that 
would  not  have  been  sold  on  a  cash  plan.  When  some  desirable 
article  can  be  bought  by  paying  tl  or  $2  a  month,  the  offer  is 
tempting. 

14.  Trust  Schemes. — A  method  followed  by  some  adver- 
tisers is  to  furnish  all  inqtiirers  with  a  dozen  packages  of  10-  or 
25-cent  goods  without  advance  payment.  This  customer  is 
expected  to  sell  the  goods,  collect  the  money,  and  then  send 
it  to  the  advertiser,  after  which  the  compensation  offered  for 
the  work  will  be  forwarded.  This  is  a  common  way  of  selling 
low-priced  goods.     The  advertiser  that  adopts  a  plan  of  this 
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kind  must  expect  a  certain  proportion  of  his  salesmen  to  sell 
some  of  the  goods  and  fail  to  tnm  over  the  money.  Usually 
the  goods  or  the  money  can  be  recovered  by  a  series  of  letters, 
the  first  appealing  to  the  person's  sense  of  fairness  and  honesty, 
and  the  last  being  signed  by  a  collection  agency  or  an  attorney, 
threatening  suit  if  the  matter  is  not  adjusted.  An  advertiser 
following  a  plan  of  this  kind  should  examine  inquiries  carefully, 
and  should  not  send  out  goods  when  he  has  reason  to  suspect 
dishonest  purpose. 

15«  Determination  of  Credit. — If  goods  are  sold  on  the 
instalment  plan,  some  method  of  determining  the  responsibility 
of  prospective  purchasers  shotild  be  brought  into  use.  The 
investigation  of  a  prospective  customer's  responsibility  must 
be  carried  on  tactfully,  however,  so  that  no  oflEense  may  be 
given.  It  is  sometimes  a  good  plan  to  require  from  new 
customers  a  deposit  of  $1  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith  and  then 
the  balance  of  purchase  price  can  be  collected  by  the  express 
agent  after  pimihaser  has  had  an  opportimity  to  inspect  his 
purchase. 

ENGAGING    REPRESENTATIVES 

16.  In  a  great  many  cases,  the  single  sales  produced  by 
direct  advertising  are  not  sufficient  to  make  a  campaign  profit- 
able, and  it  will  be  necessary  to  employ  representatives.  In 
order  to  secure  the  right  nimiber  of  good  representatives, 
literature  showing  how 
easy  it  is  to  sell  the 
goods,  the  best  way  of 
canvassing,  and  other 
details,  should  be  pre- 
pared. The  methods  of 
the  best  workers  shotild 
be    described.     Stress  ^'""'^ 

should  be  laid  on  the  money  that  successful  salesmen  are  earn- 
ing, as  many  persoi^s  at  the  outset  dislike  the  idea  of  being  sales- 
men and  must  be  persuaded  to  take  up  the  work.  In  Fig.  4  is 
shown  a  good  advertisement  for  representatives  of  this  dass. 


WOMEN  EARN  GOOD  PAY 

SeUing  our  high-grade  flavoring  extracts.  Goods 
sell  themselves.  One  Ohio  woman  made  $80  last 
month;  an  Indiana  woman  makes  $75  a  month. 
Anybody  can  do  the  work.  No  experience  nor 
ca^irftal  necessary.  Just  show  ^oods  to  your 
neighbors.  We  want  a  representative  in  your  com- 
xtiiuiity.     Write  today  for  interesting  particulars. 

U.  S.  Flavoring  Extract  Company 
Dept.  B.  Meriden,  Conn. 
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17.  Kind  of  Sales  People  to  Engage. — ^Women  are  the 
most  successful  sellers  of  such  goods  as  soaps,  flavoring  extracts, 
etc. ;  household  premiums  also  appeal  strongly  to  them.  The 
most  successful  book  salesmen  are  usually  men.  Children 
make  better  sales  people  for  some  classes  of  goods  than  grown 
persons,  as  some  persons  will  often  buy  something  that  they 
really  do  not  need  just  to  help  an  energetic  boy  or  giri  earn 
a  premium.  School  teachers  make  good  salesmen  for  selling 
work  that  requires  education  on  the  part  of  the  salesman. 
They  are  more  easily  secured  during  late  spring  and  sum- 
mer than  during  the  winter.  Farmers  and  farmers'  sons 
are  busiest  during  the  summer,  and,  unless  the  work  is  so 
lucrative  that  they  can  afford  to  give  their  entire  time  to  it, 
they  can  be  secured  more  readily  diuing  the  fall  and  winter 
months. 

18.  Compensation  of  Representatives. — It  is  neces- 
sary to  pay  large  commissions  for  work  of  this  kind — 40,  50, 
or  60  per  cent.  Prizes  should  be  offered  to  the  representatives 
that  get  the  best  results.  Such  articles  as  books  are  usually 
sold  by  sample,  the  salesman  collecting  when  the  purchase  is 
delivered.  Some  advertisers  will  ship  the  goods,  and  allow 
their  representatives  to  pay  as  they  collect,  while  others  require 
that  the  wholesale  price  be  paid  before  the  goods  are  shipped. 

Sometimes  it  is  more  advisable  to  offer  attractive  premiums 
for  canvassing  work  than  it  is  to  pay  cash.  One  reason  for 
this  is  that  an  advertiser  can  buy  good  premitims  at  a  very  low 
price  if  he  can  use  a  large  quantity;  besides,  a  person  desiring 
to  own  a  camera  will  think  more  of  an  amatetir's  camera  of 
fair  quality  than  he  would  of  the  $2  that  an  advertiser  pays 
for  it.  Mail-order  advertisers  have  used  such  premiums  as 
sets  of  china,  watches,  rings,  etc.,  with  much  success. 

19.  Representatives*  Outfits. — ^A  neat  sample  outfit 
should  be  made  up  for  the  use  of  the  representatives.  It  may 
be  best  to  require  the  representatives  to  pay  for  the  sample 
outfit,  but  the  price  should  be  nominal  and.should  be  refimded 
when  the  first  order  is  sent  in.  It  should  be  made  dear  that 
a  price  is  asked  for  the  sample  outfit  only  to  protect  the  com- 
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pany  against  triflers.  Scwnetimes,  it  may  be  advisable  to  send 
the  outfit  without  requiring  payment;  and  in  campaigns  where 
the  outfit  is  of  little  value,  it  may  be  sent  free  in  all  cases. 

Advertisers  of  some  articles  find  it  best  first  to  make  a 
direct  sale  to  each  inquirer  and  then  to  try  to  make  repre- 
sentatives of  the  purchaser.  But  in  a  case  like  that  of  an 
advertiser  of  flavoring  extracts,  it  would  be  best  to  advertise 
specially  for  representatives. 


NEWSPAPER  ANB  MAGAZINE  ADVERTISING 


PLANNING    AND  WBITINO    AN    ADVERTISEMENT 

20.  Object  of  Advertisements. — The  object  of  an  adver- 
tisement is  to  interest  the  reader  and  influence  him  in  favor 
of  the  commodity.  An  advertisement,  though,  may  aim  to 
complete  the  sale  and  will  in  such  a  case  contain  a  request  for 
the  reader  to  send  his  order  for  the  article.  Or  it  may  aim 
merely  to  interest  the  reader  to  the  extent  that  he  will  send  for 
a  catalog  or  a  booklet  that  gives  further  information.  Or  it  may 
seek  merely  to  impress  a  name  or  an  attractive  quality,  so  that 
the  reader  will  be  impelled  to  purchase  the  advertised  article 
when  he  is  in  need  of  something  of  its  dass. 

21.  Qualifications  of  Ad- Writer. — ^The  ad-writer  might 
very  properly  be  called  a  business-news  reporter,  for  he  must 
investigate  a  commodity  that  is  to  be  advertised  and  find  what 
there  is  in  its  features  or  the  advertiser's  method  of  manu- 
facturing or  selling  that  will  interest  the  probable  purchasers 
of  that  commodity  and  incline  them  toward  ptu-chasing.  There- 
fore, in  such  a  case,  the  ad-writer  should  imderstand  the  plan 
of  selling,  which  must  be  formulated  before  the  advertisement 
is  written. 

There  are  problems  that  cannot  be  easily  solved.  If  the 
advertiser  is  a  gas-stove  manufacturer  whose  product  enjoys 
a  local  sale,  the  problem  may  be  to  ascertain  how  sales  may 
be  extended  over  the  entire  United  States;  good  judgment 
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mtist  be  exerdsed  or  a  great  deal  of  money  may  be  wasted. 
The  advertiser  must  find  an  economical  way  of  reaching 
possible  pttrchasers  of  gas  stoves  as  well  as  a  way  of  making 
it  convenient  for  them  to  buy  his  stove  when  they  have  been 
influenced.  Unless  he  imdertakes  to  dose  orders  through 
the  mails  by  means  of  advertisements  and  catalogs  and  to 
sell  direct  to  each  customer,  which  plan  would  antagonize 
retail  stove  dealers,  he  must  find  a  away  of  distributing  his 
goods  among  retail  stores  in  places  where  gas  is  used  for 
cooking  purposes,  so  that  those  who  wish  to  buy  the  adver- 
tiser's gas  range  can  do  so  readily.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  successful  advertising  involves  successful  merchandizing, 
and  means  more  than  the  mere  ability  to  write  interesting 
advertisements. 

To  do  the  most  successful  work,  the  ad-writer  should  not 
only  have  a  reasonable  amount  of  merchandizing  ability,  and 
the  investigating  spirit — a,  **nose  for  news*'  that  will  enable 
him  to  discover  feattu-es  that  will  interest  the  public — ^but  he 
must  be  a  student  of  himian  nature  and  know  what  will 
appeal  to  different  dasses  of  people.  He  should  also  learn 
to  write  interestingly,  dearly,  and  convindngly.  In  addition, 
he  must  acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  comparative  values  of 
different  advertising  mediums  tmder  different  conditions  and 
a  general  knowledge  of  illustrating,  engraving,  and  printing 
methods,  etc. 

22.  Amount  of  Space. — No  fixed  answer  can  be  given 
to  the  question,  "How  large  should  the  advertisement  be?" 
It  depends  on  what  is  to  be  advertised.  A  spedal  sale  of  a 
large  lot  of  women's  doaks  cannot  be  advertised  effectivdy 
in  a  space  of  4  or  5  inches  in  a  single  column.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  banking,  livery,  pltmibing,  or  latmdry  service  is  to  be 
promoted,  it  is  not  advisable  to  try  to  tdl  the  whole  story  in 
one  advertisement.  A  better  plan  in  such  a  case  is  to  have 
a  series  of  advertisements  of  3  or  4  inches,  single  column,  and 
present  one  strong  point  in  each  advertisement.  If  the  space 
used  is  2  or  3  or  4  inches,  double  coltmin,  the  advertiser  will 
have  some  prominence  over  other  advertisers  of  his  dass. 
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The  space  should  be  large  enough  to  present  a  complete  canvass 
or  as  much  of  the  information  as  prospective  purchasers  are 
likely  to  read  or  shotild  be  told.  Assemble  all  the  material; 
then  decide  how  much  of  it  may  be  judiciously  included  in  an 
advertisement,  and  arrange  that  portion  as  logically  as  possible. 
The  amount  of  space  to  use  also  depends  on  whether  or  not 
the  advertisement  attempts  to  make  the  sale.  If  the  idea 
is  to  have  the  advertisement  complete  the  sale,  usually  more 
space  is  required  than  if  it  is  desired  merely  to  draw  an  inquiry. 
Whether  or  not  the  advertisement  shotild  aim  to  complete  the 
sale  depends  on  the  character  and  price  of  the  article. 

23*  Amount  of  Matter. — ^The  amount  of  details  an  adver- 
tisement should  contain  depends  on  the  class  addressed  and 
on  the  article  to  be  advertised.  As  a  rule,  women  will  read 
more  details  than  men.  The  amoimt  of  details  that  men  will 
read  depends  on  how  interesting  the  article  of  service  is  to 
them,  how  busy  they  are,  and  how  much  reading  matter  they 
receive.  A  New  York  millionaire  and  a'  htmible  resident  of 
Shady  Grove  should  not  be  addressed  in  the  same  way;  but  the 
millionaire  may  read  a  great  deal  about  a  motor  boat  when 
he  might  not  read  more  than  the  headline  of  a  tooth-powder 
or  soap  advertisement,  if  he  reads  even  that  little. 

24.  Analyzing  Advertisement  CJopy. — ^By  answering 
the  questions  of  the  following  copy  summary,  the  ad-writer 
can  be  sure  that  he  is  proceeding  with  the  proper  point  of  view : 

1.  By  what  plan  is  this  article  or  service  to  be  sold?  (Is  a 
retailer  to  advertise  it?  Is  the  manufacturer  to  advertise  to 
create  a  demand  on  retailers?    Is  the  sale  to  be  made  by  mail ?) 

2.  What  dass  of  prospective  purchasers  am  I  trjdng  to 
influence?  (Men  or  women?  City  people  or  coimtry  people, 
or  both?    Well-to-do,  poor,  or  middle  dass?) 

3.  What  are  the  tastes,  needs,  and  manner  of  reasoning 
of  these  people?  What  will  probably  be  their  objections  to 
buying,  and  how  may  these  objections  be  overcome? 

4.  In  what  medium  is  the  advertisement  to  appear  ?  (News- 
paper, magazine,  street  car,  bill  board?) 
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5.  What  is  to  be  the  size  of  the  advertisement?,  (Width? 
depth?) 

6.  Shall  season,  current  event,  or  local  happening  be  used? 

7.  What  selling  points  of  the  article  and  what  features  of 
the  selling  plan  should  be  introduced?  If  I  were  one  of  these 
prospective  customers,  what  would  interest,  influence,  and 
convince  me? 

8.  What  heading  is  most  likely  to  arract  the  favorable 
attention  of  prospective  customers?  (Name  and  selling  point 
of  article?  Question,  suggestion,  or  command  about  use,  need, 
or  benefit?) 

9.  Would  illustration  strengthen  the  copy?  If  so,  what 
style  and  size  of  illustration  shall  be  used? 

10.  Shall  price  be  presented?  If  so,  how  shall  it  be  pre- 
sented? (In  heading  or  near  the  end.  of  the  advertisement? 
Cash  or  instalment?) 

11.  Is  it  best  to  try  to  have  the  advertisement  complete 
the  sale,  or  must  this  be  left  to  a  salesman  or  to  a  catalog 
or  a  booklet?  If  the  advertisement  is  to  complete  the  sale, 
what  is  the  strongest  closing  point? 

After  writing  copy,  answer  this  question : 

12.  Is  the  copy  dear,  concise,  complete,  truthful,  interest- 
ing, logical,  convincing,  grammatical,  properly  spelled,  properly 
punctuated,  and  properly  paragraphed? 

25*  Logical  Arrangement  of  an  Advertisement. — ^The 
logical  way  to  arrange  a  complete  advertisement  is  first  to  get 
the  reader's  favorable  attention  and  to  excite  his  interest;  then 
to  create  desire,  and  then  to  influence  him  to  buy  or  to  take 
some  action  toward  buying,  such  as  to  come  to  the  store  or  to 
send  for  a  catalog.  Sometimes  the  effort  to  make  the  reader 
buy  is  not  marked.  The  advertisers  of  Ivory  Soap,  for  example, 
do  not  expect  that  the  reader  after  seeing  one  of  the  Ivory 
advertisements  will  immediately  go  to  the  store  and  buy  a 
cake  of  Ivory  Soap;  they  rely  on  their  advertising  to  make 
an  indelible  impression  that  will  influence  the  reader  to  pur- 
chase Ivory  when  he  does  need  soap.  But  in  many  other 
advertisements  the  effort  is  made  to  bring  about  an  imme- 
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diate  ptirchase;  the  reader  is  told  at  what  address  the  article 
can  be  found,  or  an  offer  is  made  to  send  it  to  him  or  to  send 
further  information. 

26.  Use  of  Headlines. — ^The  headline  of  the  advertise- 
ment is  the  guide  post  of  the  body  matter,  and  it  is  very  impor- 
tant. The  headline  should  not  be  deceptive,  so  as  to  make 
people  feel  tricked  when  they  see  the  real  nature  of  the  adver- 
tisement. It  should  not  be  so  general  that  it  attracts  nobody 
in  particular — strikes  no  "responsive  chord.*'  It  should  be 
composed  of  words  that  relate  directiy  to  the  article  or  service 
advertised,  that  either  reveal  its  nature  and  incorporate  one 
of  the  strongest  features,  or  else  relate  to  the  use  or  benefit 
of  the  article  or  service.  The  heading  "Do  You  Gossip?*' 
would  be  a  silly,  deceptive  heading  for  an  advertisement  about 
women's  suits,  and  though  it  might  attract  attention,  the 
attention  would  hardly  be  favorable.  "Look  Here"  and  "A 
Great  Offer"  are  too  general.  "New  Fall  Suits"  is  a  good 
heading.  If  the  prices  are  special,  a  still  better  heading  is 
"$25  Fall  Suits,  $19.50,"  for  this  gives  the  gist  of  the  entire 
advertisement. 

If  the  article  or  service  is  something  for  which  there  is  a 
constant  demand,  like  butter  or  clothing,  it  is  best  to  have 
the  heading  include  the  name  of  the  commodity;  but  with 
such  a  subject  as  life  insurance,  safe-deposit  vault  service, 
etc. — things  that  people  must,  as  a  rule,  be  coaxed  into  buy- 
ing— the  heading  should  deal  with  the  benefit  of  the  article 
or  service  rather  than  to  include  the  name.  "Don't  Force 
Your  Widow  to  Marry  Again"  is  a  better  heading  for  an 
insurance  advertisement  than  "A  First-Class  Insurance  Policy" ; 
likewise,  "Are  Your  Valuable  Papers  Safe?"  is  better  than 
"Safe- Deposit  Boxes  for  Rent." 

A  heading  may  be  declarative,  as  "Dainty  Skirts  at  $2.25"; 
interrogative,  as  "Do  You  Need  an  Overcoat?"  or  in  the  form 
of  a  command  or  suggestion,  as  "Shave  With  a  Gillette  Safety." 
But,  in  any  case,  the  words  of  the  heading  should  be  grouped 
so  that  the  eye  will  take  them  in  at  a  single  glance.  This 
will  increase  the  attention-catching  value. 


.-1  -" '  ■ 
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27.  Value  of  Conciseness. — ^There  is  so  much  danger  of 
losing  the  interest  of  readers  that  introductions  must  be  short 
unless  they  are  very  pertinent  to  the  descriptions  that  follow. 
There  is  urgent  need  throughout  the  advertisement  for  being 
clear,  concise,  and  convincing.  Rambling  ideas,  dry  or  com- 
monplace language  and  awkward  construction  may  be  fatal 
to  the  interest-holding  quality  of  the  advertisement.  There 
is  no  need  of  writing  **If  you  are  not  thoroughly  satisfied  with 
your  purchases  when  you  have  had  time  to  reflect  over  it, 
we  will,  on  application,  cheerfully  refund  the  purchase  price 
paid,"  when  "Money  back,  if  dissatisfied,"  expresses  the 
whole  idea. 

•  28.  Humor  and  Cleverness. — Hirnior  and  devemess  are 
sometimes  helpful  in  advertising,  but  they  must  be  used  with 
great  care.  Too  often  the  so-called  catchy  advertisement, 
while  attracting  much  attention,  really  detracts  attention  from 
the  commodity.  Unless  the  attention  attracted  is  favorable 
toward  the  sale  of  the  commodity,  the  advertiser  wastes  his 
money. 

^  29.  Seasonableness. — ^Advertising  is  doubly  effective 
when  it  is  seasonable.  It  is  possible,  perhaps,  to  sell  fishing 
rods  in  December,  but  the  best  time  to  advertise  them  is  when 
the  air  begins  to  feel  like  fishing  times.  The  ad-writer  should 
take  advantage  of  the  fact  that  the  minds  of  the  people  at 
certain  seasons  volimtarily  turn  to  certain  subjects,  such  as 
straw  hats,  low  shoes,  Easter  millinery,  fur  coats,  or  storm  boots. 

30.  Timeliness. — On  the  morning  after  a  big  fire,  when 
people  that  had  their  valuable  papers  in  tin  boxes  or  little  safes 
are  still  thinking  of  the  danger,  a  strong  advertisement  of 
fire-proof,  btu-glar-proof  safe-deposit  boxes  will  be  tmusually 
interesting  and  effective.  The  alert  life-insiuance  agent  can 
prepare  a  very  forceful  advertisement  when  a  local  policy 
holder  dies,  leaving  his  widow  well  provided  for.  When  a 
burglar  is  frustrated  by  a  housekeeper  that  kept  a  revolver 
handy,  the  hardware  dealer  or  the  sporting-goods  merchant 
can  follow  up  the  newspaper  accotmt  of  the  affair  with  a 
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good  advertisement  of  the  safety  revolver.  The  germ-proof 
refrigerator  appeals  to  people  much  more  strongly  if  adver- 
tised at  a  time  when  the  city  is  threatened  with  a  t)rphoid 
epidemic. 

31.  Price  Quotation. — ^The  fact  that  about  66  per  cent, 
of  the  families  of  the  United  States  live  on  incomes  of  $900 
a  year  or  less,  and  that  about  77  per  cent,  live  on  incomes  of 
$1,200  a  year  or  less,  is  enough  to  show  the  importance  of 
definite  prices  in  nearly  all  retail  advertisements.  But  some- 
times in  retail  advertising  and  frequently  in  mail-order  and 
general  advertising,  the  price  is  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  sale 
and  it  is  expedient  to  keep  back  information  about  the  price 
until  more  details  can  be  given  than  can  be  included  in  an 
advertisement  of  reasonable  size.  When  prices  are  given, 
they  should  be  definite.  "This  suit  $18;  others  at  $8  to 
$25,"  is  better  than  "Suits  at  all  prices." 

32.  Bargain  Offers. — Nothing  appeals  more  strongly  to 
most  people  than  the  opportunity  .  to  buy  something  they 
want  at  a  price  a  little  lower  than  usual.  The  bargain  idea 
is  one  of  the  greatest  business  producers,  but  it  is  so  grossly 
abused  that  it  has  its  dangers.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  sales  from  reduced-price  goods  are  not  likely  alone  to 
make  a  store  a  lasting  success.  Unless  the  bargains  are  so 
satisfactory  that  many  of  the  ptu-chasers  are  likely  to  become 
r^;ular  customers,  little  good  comes  of  offering  reduced  prices. 

Rightly  conducted,  the  special-price  sale  gives  the  merchant 
opportunity  to  dispose  of  slightly  soiled  or  damaged  goods, 
seconds,  odd  sizes,  out-of-date  patterns,  overstocks,  slow- 
selling  goods,  etc.,  at  or  near  cost;  and  it  gives  him  a  good 
chance  to  add  to  his  list  of  regular  customers. 

Sensational  headings  and  ridiculous  illustrations  should  be 
avoided.  Be  truthful.  Don*t  exaggerate.  The  best  mer- 
chants concede  that  it  pays  in  the  long  nm  to  be  honest  and 
frank.  The  reason  for  reducing  prices  should  always  be  given. 
If  the  goods  are  damaged,  the  advertisement  should  tell  how 
much  they  are  damaged.  If  the  sizes  are  odd,  or  there  are 
only  a  few  of  the  advertised  articles,  or  the  goods  are  a  little 
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out  of  style,  or  the  price  is  special  because  of  late-season  huying 
or  on  account  of  placing  a  large  order,  these  facts  should  be 
given.  A  merchant  should  not  have  a  "dosing-out"  sale 
every  month. 

33.  Change  of  CJopy. — If  the  advertisement  is  to  appear 
before  a  constantly  changing  class  of  readers,  it  may  stand 
a  long  time  without  being  changed,  but  if  the  medium  in  which 
the  advertisement  appears  reaches  largely  the  same  readers, 
issue  after  issue,  the  advertisement  should  be  changed  fre- 
quently, or  it  may  become  like  a  milestone  that  is  passed 
unnoticed  when  familiar  to  the  sight. 


MAIL-OBDER    ADVERTISING 

34.  General  Mail-Order  Advertising. — ^The  success  of 
the  general  mail-order  houses  depends  to  a  great  extent  on 
the  low  prices  that  they  are  able  to  quote — ^by  reason  of  buy- 
ing or  manufacturing  in  large  quantities — and  on  the  effective 
advertising  literature  that  is  used.  In  one  respect,  the  adver- 
tising of  the  large,  general  mail-order  houses  resembles  that 
of  department  stores;  that  is,  an  attractive  article  is  offered 
at  a  low  price  in  order  to  gain  a  new  customer  and  to  get  a 
catalog  into  his  hands.  These  catalogs,  bulky  as  they  may 
seem,  are  attractive  to  persons  that  are  deprived  of  the 
privilege  of  shopping  in  a  large  city.  While  the  paper  used 
is  generally  of  a  medium  or  cheap  grade,  the  goods  are  fairly 
well  illustrated  and  nearly  always  well  described — ^much  better 
than  are  the  offerings  of  small-town  merchants.  These  large 
concerns  employ  skilled  mail-order  correspondents,  who  are 
as  courteous  and  persuasive  in  their  written  talk  as  high-grade 
salesmen  are  in  their  face-to-face  canvasses.  Some  mail-order 
firms  add  a  personal  touch  to  their  correspondence  by  inform- 
ing the  inquirer  that  a  certain  employe  has  been  appointed  to 
look  after  his  or  her  interests. 

35.  Specialty  Mail-Order  Advertising. — It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  almost  anything  can  be  sold  by  mail.  The 
general  mail-order  firms  sell  a  great  variety  of  staple  articles; 
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but  they  are  able  to  market  these  staples  successfully  mainly 
because  they  sell  a  great  variety  of  goods  and  can  thus  induce 
customers  to  order  regularly  and  to  make  purchases  of  good 
size.  If  a  company  imdertook  to  sell  by  mail  just  one  staple 
article,  a  coffee,  for  example,  it  would  have  small  chance  for 
success.  Coffee  can  be  obtained  in  all  parts  of  the  coimtry, 
and  unless  this  particular  kind  possessed  some  extraordinary 
selling  point  and  were  not  easily  obtainable  through  retail 
stores  or  were  very  low  in  price,  considering  its  quality,  con- 
sumers would  not  purchase  it  on  the  mail-order  plan.  Even 
if  the  coflfee  did  possess  an  extraordinary  selling  point,  and  its 
advertiser  handled  nothing  else,  he  would  probably  do  better 
eventually  to  market  it  through  the  retailers.  One  company 
has  made  a  great  success  of  selling  coffees,  teas,  soaps,  spices, 
etc.,  on  the  mail-order  plan,  but  here  the  variety  of  the  goods 
made  success  possible.  The  customers  of  this  firm  form  clubs 
and  order  large  qtiantities  at  one  time,  thus  economizing  on 
transportation  charges.  Furthermore,  the  valuable  premitmis 
given  by  this  company  influence  sales. 

Articles  of  the  specialty  nattire  that  sell  for  less  than  $1  are 
usually  hard  to  market  profitably  on  the  mail-order  plan. 
Some  that  sell  for  10,  25,  or  50  cents  have  been  marketed  suc- 
cessfully, but  the  profit  on  a  single  sale  of  an  article  of  this 
kind  is  small  and  does  not  afford  the  same  opportunity  as 
higher-priced  goods.  If  the  article  is  of  such  a  character  or 
has  such  strong  points  that  it  will  immediately  find  a  real 
demand,  it  may  be  successfully  sold  by  mail  even  when  the 
profit  is  slight.  A  10-cent  dress  pattern  has  had  a  very  suc- 
cessful mail-order  sale.  But  the  cost  of  advertising  space  in 
publications  that  mail-order  advertisers  ordinarily  use  is  high, 
and  either  the  demand  or  the  profit  must  be  good  in  order  to 
make  success  probable. 

36*     Requirements   of   Mail -Order   Advertisements. 

The  principal  fact  to  be  remembered  when  preparing  copy 
for  a  strict  mail-order  campaign  is  that  the  advertisement 
must  either  complete  the  sale  or  develop  such  strong  interest 
that  the  reader  will  be  moved  to  inquire  and  thus  give  the 
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I  vSt^M^^  S^  entirely  on  its  merits,  and 

SS«HiiraJI7iibninir  will  fail  or  succeed  acoord- 

•ninHdaion.  ing  as  it  is  weak  or  strong. 

iM?m7ti™lS^M  The  results  of  some  classes 

FMciM  sjmr'urf'itail  of  advertisements  are  diffi- 

^"£,""'ii'°Si''Jt°  *^*    ^    trace    accurately, 

MU^MrS-^w™  and  when  visible  results  are 

e'fSU^^  ite't^XI  not    large,    the    advertiser 

'ooDL      '»   ™   "  jj^y   console   himself   by 

T^l^aSZ^lZ  thinking   that   he   has  re- 

"'"^iamZi't!^^  ceived  general   publicity 

™^.^'!lir'™  ^^^  ^^  scaj\e  day  bring 

lijj  returns.   But  if  a  mail-order 

^ATcmTv^  advertisement  fails  to  bring 

?^  results,  there  is  nothing  to 

"^^rM.i„u.^  say  except  that  the  selling 

i^'^JC^'  "'''■*  pl^"  o'"  ^^^  advertisement  is 

?!Sn2irVSu. :    :    :    :    :    *rSia*u^  weak.      Mail-order   adver- 

tSSH^**"'    '.    '.    '.    '.    '.     HiS  uSi  tising  is  a  fair  but  severe 

Ow  lint  o(rady.iii*ic  rood.  Include!  tcst    of    advertising    skill. 

to  ■  wtii-drewed  mmua;  wiidrobt  Qood  mail-order  advertise- 

E!rS  n,'y»f7lir,.Mi!r?!.fty  "nViS;'..'^  or  merely  keep  a  name  be- 

».>^c--tf-^M»~--j*-wi„«.  fore   the   pubhc;    they   go 

[|^i^,:*3taM!  straight  to  the  point  and 

i|Si^>hV'lj!*S  show  why  the  reader  should 

"^  nrTjiSfJulw^'i  j^HTjSiJJSuTi  *"  order  the  article  or  ask  for 

wriM i..*l^'tJr^JIwww?»^yi*.  — HV..1 ..  further  particulars.     Space 

^"Sm  .  ■»  c-^  k  »  JZ.1^  .i.^  _  .^  jj,  mail-order  publications  is 

National  Cloak  &  Suit  Co.  expensive  and  must  be  used 

III  WaM  Z4tfe  SC,  Nav  Yerfc  Otr  .''                                                    ^, 

L_nt  limh-  ortMi^  ciMfcf  ■!  h  ik>  wmm  With   strict  economy.     No 

^^B^I^SSB^B^^^BB^B  liberal   margins    of    white 

Pio.  6  space  can  be  afforded. 
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Both  the  artide  and 
the  prospective  pur- 
chaser must  be  studied 
thoroughly  if  the  ad- 
writer  expects  to  pro- 
duce highly  effective 
mail-order  copy.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  a 
difference  of  15  per  cent, 
in  the  effectiveness  of  a 
mail-order  advertise- 
ment may  mean  thou- 
sands of  dollars  in 
orders,  the  necessity  of 
preparing  copy  carefully 
can  be  appreciated.  It 
is  advisable  to  try  differ- 
ent pieces  of  copy  and 
to  keep  a  careful  record 
of  the  returns,  in  order 
that  the  strongest  may 
be  determined. 

37.  In  Figs.  5,  6. 
and  7,  typical  examples 
of  mail-order  advertise- 
■ments  are  shown.  At 
first  glance,  it  may  seem 
that  some  of  these  ad- 
vertisements are  so 
dosely  set  in  small  type 
that  few  persons  will 
read  them;  but  this 
style  of  copy  has  proved 
very  effective.  The 
headlines  and  illustra- 
tions are  so  appropriate 
and  the  text  is  so  con- 
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vincing  that  the  advertisements  attract  attention  and  develop 
interest  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  body  matter  is  set  in  small 
type.  The  notion  that  long  or  closely  set  advertisements  will 
not  be  read  has  been  proved,  by  actual  results,  to  be  false.  The 
question  in  preparing  a  mail-order  advertisement  is  not  whether 
it  will  be  read  by  busy  persons  that  have  no  interest  in  the 
subject,  but  whether  it  will  be  read  by  the  particular  dass 
that  the  ad-writer  wishes  to  reach. 

38.  Analysis  of  a  Mall-Order  Problem. — To  make  the 
various  principles  dear,  an  advertising  problem  is  here  analyzed. 
The  Piedmont  Furniture  Company,  of  Statesville,  North 
Carolina,  makes  various  styles  and  sizes  of  handsome  red-cedar 
chests  for  the  storing  of  furs  and  woolens.  The  odor  of  the  red 
cedar  is  pleasant  and  is  an  absolute  protection  against  moths. 
Cedar  is  a  wood  that  lasts  for  generations;  it  has  an  interesting 
history.  The  chests  are  dust-  and  moisture-proof;  they  are 
well  made,  with  ornamental  trimmings  and  brass  casters  and 
hinges.  The  wood  receives  the  finish  known  as  the  egg-shell 
finish,  which  brings  out  all  the  natural  beauty.  Some  of  the 
chests  are  made  up  in  the  old  ** treasure-chest**  style,  with 
copper  bands,  big-headed  nails,  and  Yale  locks.  The  prices 
range  from  $10  to  $30.  It  is  the  manufacturer's  idea  to  sell 
direct  from  the  factory  to  the  purchaser  rather  than  through 
retailers,  thus  cutting  oflE  middlemen's  profits.  The  manu- 
facturer makes  other  cedar  furniture. 

The  qualifications  of  the  ad-writer  will  enable  him  to  become 
familiar  with  the  foregoing  facts  and  to  see  the  features  about 
these  cedar  chests  that  will  appeal  to  prospective  buyers. 
A  review  of  the  question  of  the  copy  stmimary  and  a  little 
thought  make  it  obvious  that  these  chests  appeal  prindpally 
to  women — that  few  men  will  buy  for  themsdves;  but  as  men 
are  usually  the  money  makers,  they  may  be  influenced  to  buy 
these  chests  for  women  among  their  rdatives  and  friends. 
Therefore,  the  advertisement  may  suggest  the  appropriate- 
ness of  the  chests  as  presents. 

Only  people  of  fair  means  can  afford  to  buy  such  luxuries 
as  cedar  chests,  and  the  ntmiber  of  these  people  in  any  small 
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commiuuty  is  not  grea 
Company  cannot  hope 
right  at  home.  The  a 
of  means  all  over  large 
by  mail  direct  to  the  o 
reaching  people  that  b 
mediums.  Although  f 
papers,  it  has  been  den 
is  the  better  mail-order 

39.    Inasmuch  as  fi 
money  few  one  of  these 
than  an  advertisement 
oEEer  to  send  a  booklet 
and  that  illustrates  thi 
tisement,  therefore,  she 
close  the  sale,  but  to  d 
a  request  for  the  book- 
let.   "From  factory  to 
consumer"  is  a  strong 
argument,  and  it 
should  be  emphasized ; 
it  has  the   subtleness 
of  the  bargain  offer,  a 
high-priced  article  at 
a    price    lower    than 
usual. 

These  important  de- 
tails about  the  chest 
advertisement  having 
been  decided,  the  pre- 
paring of  the  adver- 
tisement is  reduced  to 
merely  putting  in 
simple,  concise,  well- 
arranged  language,  the 
chests;  to  having  a  suit 
advertisement  may  ha\ 
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exact  style  of  the  chest;  and  to  selecting  a  list  of  suitable  maga- 
zines. In  Fig.  8  is  shown  the  advertisement  as  it  appears  when 
published.  As  the  work  of  the  magazine  advertisement  is  done 
when  it  has  brought  the  inquiry,  a  booklet  and  several  strong 
sales  letters  must  be  prepared  to  carry  on  the  canvass  and 
complete  the  sale.  This  method  of  analysis  and  preparation 
will  vary  somewhat  with  different  subjects,  but  it  is  funda- 
mentally the  plan  that  should  be  followed  in  the  preparation 
of  all  advertisements. 

INQUIRIES    AND    ORDERS 

40.  Advertising  Cost. — ^Advertising  space  in  periodicals 
is  costly.  Then,  in  many  instances,  much  additional  printed 
matter  is  required  to  complete  a  sale.  Besides  there  is  the  cost 
of  correspondence,  postage,  labor,  rent,  etc.,  needed  to  carry  on 
the  mail-order  business.  In  the  case  of  low-priced  articles, 
the  advertisements  may  be  written  so  as  to  bring  direct  sales 
and  thus  save  the  cost  of  this  additional  printed  matter  ana 
correspondence;  but,  as  a  rule,  with  high-priced  articles  the  cost 
of  catalogs,  correspondence,  etc.  cannot  be  avoided,  and  the 
advertiser  can  figure  on  getting  orders  from  only  a  percentage 
of  his  inquirers.  Some  advertisers  will  do  very  well  to  get 
fifteen  or  twenty  orders  out  of  a  himdred  inquiries. 

No  rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to  what  proportion  of  the  price 
of  an  article  can  be  allowed  for  an  inquiry  or  what  proportion 
can  be  allowed  for  a  sale.  The  margin  of  profit  on  some 
articles  is  so  great  that  the  advertising  cost  might  be  75  per 
cent,  of  the  price  and  still  leave  a  fair  profit.  With  some 
other  goods,  an  advertising  cost  of  33|  per  cent,  of  the  price 
might  be  too  large. 

The  mail-order  advertiser,  knowing  what  profit  he  can  make 
on  his  goods,  must  decide  on  the  maximum  percentage  that 
he  can  afford  to  pay  for  orders.  He  should  then  provide  a 
system  by  which  he  can  tell  exactly  what  each  medium  pro- 
duces. The  mediums  of  advertising  that  produce  business  at 
too  high  a  cost  should  be  cut  off  as  soon  as  possible  after  a  fair 
trial.  While  the  ntmiber  of  inquiries  produced  by  a  medium 
gives  some  preliminary  idea  of  its  value,  they  do  not  measure 
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this  value  accurately;  the  inquiries  may  be  of  poor  quality 
and  produce  few  or  no  orders.  The  amount  of  sales  for  each 
dollar  spent  in  advertising  is  the  only  satisfactory  test. 

41.  Tlie  Inquiry  Brlnger. — If  the  business  is  of  such  a 
nature  that  it  is  not  expedient  to  try  to  have  the  advertise- 
ment dose  the  sale,  the  use  of  a  good  Inquiry  brlnger 
is  a  matter  of  importance.  The  catalog  and  booklet  are  com- 
mon forms  of  inquiry  bringers,  particularly  if  they  treat  of 
some  interesting  phase  of  a  subject.  A  safety-razor  company 
offers  to  send  free  a  booklet  entitled  "The  Science  of  Shaving.*' 
This  booklet  aims  to  sell  the  safety  razor,  but  it  has  such  an 
attractive  title  that  men  reading  the  advertisement  are  likely 
to  send  for  it.    Samples  are  also  good  inquiry  bringers. 

The  inquiry  bringer  should  be  something  that  will  attract 
the  right  class,  for  if  it  is  not,  the  advertisement  will  bring 
the  advertiser  a  lot  of  worthless  inquiries.  If  a  manufacturer 
of  letter-writing  paper,  for  example,  should  offer  to  send  a 
penknife  without  cost  to  inquirers,  he  would  be  deluged 
with  requests  from  people  looking  for  free  things.  It  would 
be  a  better  plan  to  offer  a  little  book  on  "Letter  Etiquette," 
which,  in  addition  to  the  letter  etiquette,  could  give  infor- 
mation about  the  qualities  of  this  particular  manufacturer's 
letter  paper. 

42.  Use  of  Leader. — In  order  to  get  into  touch  with  the 
prospective  purchaser,  it  is  well  sometimes  to  offer  a  leader. 
A  manufacturer  of  card  systems  and  general  office  equipment, 
for  instance,  might  advertise  a  handy  desk-card  outfit  for  $1. 
This  outfit  would  probably  bring  no  profit  to  the  advertiser, 
but  it  would  put  him  in  touch  with  a  person  interested  in 
up-to-date  office  methods,  and  might  result  in  large  sales. 


KETINO    ADVERTISEMENTS 

43.  Importance  of  Cliecklng. — It  is  important  that  the 
office  system  shall  make  it  convenient  for  the  manager  to  learn 
at  any  time  the  amount  of  space  contracted  for  in  a  particular 
medium,   the  rate,  whether  or  not  the  advertisement  was 
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inserted  correctly,  etc.,  but  it  is  vastly  more  important  that 
he  shotild  be  able  to  tell  whether  or  not  a  medium  or  a  plan 
pays.  For  this  reason  a  S5^tem  of  keying  advertisements 
shotdd  be  adopted  so  that  the  results  may  be  checked.  No 
matter  how  carefully  advertising  is  planned  and  executed, 
some  mistakes  will  be  made.  Some  medium  or  plan  that  the 
advertising  manager  has  expected  to  bring  good  results  may 
prove  almost  worthless;  therefore,  if  the  system  of  the  office 
does  not  provide  a  way  by  which  these  errors  of  judgment  may 
be  detected  and  corrected  quickly,  a  great  deal  of  money  will 
be  wasted. 

Large  mail-order  advertisers  usually  require  a  daily  report 
from  the  correspondence  department,  showing  how  many 
inquiries  were  received  from  the  advertising  in  each  medium, 
and  frequent  reports  as  to  the  proportion  of  sales  made.  In 
this  way,  the  advertiser  can  keep  his  finger  on  the  pulse  of 
his  business,  as  it  were,  and  can  quickly  change  plans  when 
a  medium  fails  to  bring  the  proper  number  of  inquiries  or  when 
the  inquiries  from  a  medium  fail  to  jdeld  the  proper  proportion 
of  sales. 

44.  Seeking  Information  From  Customers. — Some 
advertisers,  on  their  order  blanks,  request  the  customer  to  state 
in  what  publication  the  advertisement  was  seen,  or  to  mention 
what  influenced  the  order.  As  customers  will  usually  do  this, 
such  information  will  enable  proper  credit  to  be  given  to  mediums 
and  also  show  how  many  orders  are  influenced  by  the  recom- 
mendations of  old  customers.  Sometimes,  however,  the  cus- 
tomer does  not  know  where  he  saw  the  advertisement;  or, 
possibly,  he  may  have  seen  it  in  several  publications.  Occasion- 
ally, a  customer  will  state  that  he  saw  the  advertisement  in  a 
medium  that  the  advertiser  has  never  used.  Some  advertisers 
to  whom  information  about  the  meditim  is  of  unusual  impor- 
tance take  the  trouble  to  write  a  personal  letter,  including 
a  return  postal  card,  in  order  to  have  the  customer  answer  the 
question  correctly. 

45.  Comparing  Different  Copy  or  Plans. — If  in  doubt 
as  to  the  value  of  two  kinds  of  copy  or  of  two  different  selling 
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plans,  the  advertiser  may,  if  he  uses  local  meditims,  try  one 
plan  in  one  dty  and  the  other  in  another  city  of  about  the 
same  size  and  having  about  the  same  class  of  people.  Then, 
by  comparing  results,  he  can  satisfy  himself  as  to  which  plan 
is  the  better. 

46.  Effect  of  Continuous  Advertising. — In  all  check- 
ing schemes,  it  must  be  remembered  that  thousands  of  people 
buy  advertised  goods  and  deal  with  skilful  advertisers  without 
knowing  exactly  why  they  do  so;  that  is,  they  could  not  tell, 
if  asked,  where  they  saw  the  advertisements  or  just  what  adver- 
tisements influenced  them  to  come  to  the  store. 

A  thorough  investigation  was  made  some  years  ago,  in  which 
thousands  of  women  were  asked  why  they  bought  certain  goods. 
The  largest  number  replied  that  they  bought  because  con- 
tinuous advertising  had  influenced  them  to  beUeve  that  the 
advertiser  and  his  goods  were  reliable.  The  next  largest 
number  bought  because  the  advertisement  brought  to  mind 
something  that  they  needed.  The  next  largest  dass  bought 
because  the  advertisement  offered  a  chance  to  make  a  saving 
on  a  purchase.  The  result  of  this  investigation  may  not  be 
regarded  as  an  infallible  conclusion,  but  it  argues  strongly  in 
favor  of  continuous  advertising. 

47.  Coupon  Method. — One  of  the  most  popular  keying 
schemes  is  the  coupon  method.  The  coupon  advertisement 
invites  the  reader  to  fill  in  the  coupon,  clip  or  tear  it  off,  and 
mail  it.  In  order  that  it  may  be  determined  from  which  pub- 
lication the  coupon  is  clipped,  a  special  mark  or  ntimber  may 
be  used.  For  example,  "Cos.  Oct.**  may  indicate  that  the  adver- 
itsement  was  run  in  the  October  Cosmopolitan;  or  the  coupon 
may  be  made  distinctive  in  shape,  size,  or  wording  in  each 
medium.  The  coup6n  may  not  only  provide  a  key  but  a  list 
on  which  the  reader  may  check  off  what  interests  him  most. 
In  order  not  to  interfere  with  the  second-class  mail  privileges 
of  a  publication,  a  coupon  on  a  magazine  page  should  not  be 
made  too  large  a  part  of  the  advertisement;  a  coupon  that 
does  not  take  up  more  than  26  per  cent,  of  the  area  will  not 
meet  with  any  objection. 
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The  coupon  method  provides  an  easy  way  for  the  interested  i 

person  to  send  an  inqtiiry  or  an  order  and  will  often  double 

the  number  of  inquiries  that  would  otherwise  be  received.    To 

be  most  effective,  a  coupon  should  have  lines  long  enough 

for  the  inquirer  to  write  his  name  and  address  l^bly,  and 

it   should   be   placed   where  it  may  be  clipped  out  easily.  j 

Usually,  a  comer  is  the  best  position.     An  ad  printed  on  the  \ 

right-hand  page  should  have  the  coupon  in  the  lower  right-  ; 

hand  comer.  j 

I 

48.  Cliajige-of- Address  Methods. — ^Advertisements  that  j 
do  not  afford  room  for  a  coupon  may  be  keyed  by  running  a 

different  form  of  address  in  each  medium.  For  instance,  if 
the  advertiser's  place  of  business  occupies  an  entire  block,  he 
can  have  his  address  in  one  publication  read  150  Main  Street; 
in  another,  152  Main  Street;  and  so  on.  If  he  is  entitled  to 
only  one  ntimber,  he  may  use  a  different  letter  in  each  address, 
as  150A  Main  Street,  150B  Main  Street,  etc. 

Some  advertisers  change  an  initial  in  the  name,  advertising 
in  one  publication,  for  example,  as  Felix  A.  Davis,  in  another 
as  Felix  B.  Davis,  and  so  on;  or,  if  only  a  few  mediums  are 
used,  the  initial  might  be  used  in  one  address  and  dropped  in 
the  other.  Other  advertisers  use  department,  or  suite,  numbers, 
asking  readers  to  address  Dept.  8,  Suite  2,  etc.  This  method 
of  using  the  word  department  results  in  making  some  readers 
think  that  the  advertiser  has  a  department  store.  Another 
plan  is  that  of  adopting  fictitious  box  numbers;  that  is,  printing 
the  address  as  Jones  &  Company,  Box  1110,  Detroit,  Michigan. 
Of  course,  fictitious  box  numbers  should  be  used;  otherwise, 
the  method  might  conflict  with  the  real  box  numbers  of  a  post 
office. 

49.  Catalog  Numbers  as  Keys  to  Advertisements. 

Some  firms  that  do  not  care  to  change  the  form  of  their  names 
and  addresses,  key  advertisements  by  means  of  catalog  numbers. 
For  example,  they  ask  the  readers  of  one  publication  to  send 
for  catalog  5;  those  of  another  to  send  for  catalog  6,  etc., 
changing  the  catalog  nimiber  for  each  medium.  The  catalog 
is  the  same  in  all  cases,  but  by  having  an  inquirer  quote  the 
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number  when  writing  for  a  catalog,  the  advertiser  is  enabled 
to  give  credit  to  the  proper  medium. 

50.  Crediting  Unkeyed  Inquiries. — No  matter  what 
keying  system  is  adopted,  many  inquiries  containing  no  due 
by  which  credit  may  be  given  to  the  proper  medium  will  be 
received  by  the  advertiser.  The  advertiser  may,  for  instance, 
give  his  address  as  UOA  Elm  Street,  Albany,  New  York,  and 
some  inquiries  will  be  addressed  merely  to  110  Elm  Street, 
Albany,  New  York,  or  simply  to  Albany,  New  York.  Unless 
the  advertising  manager  thinks  it  necessary  to  try  to  find  out 
which  publication  caused  the  inquiries  to  be  made,  he  should 
distribute  the  credit  among  the  mediums  he  has  been  using. 
As  the  reputation  of  an  advertiser  becomes  more  widespread, 
the  proportion  of  keyed  inquiries  is  likely  to  decrease,  while 
the  proportion  of  unkeyed  inquiries  is  likely  to  increase. 


CHECKING    SALES   THBOUOH   BETAILEB 

51.  The  general  advertiser  selling  his  goods  through  retailers 
cannot  check  results  with  the  same  accuracy  as  the  mail-order 
advertiser.  However,  he  need  not  spend  his  money  blindly, 
not  knowing  when  it  is  bringing  results  and  when  it  is  not, 
as  there  are  many  ways  in  which  the  advertisements  may  be 
checked. 

52.  Checking  by  Means  of  Inquiries. — The  requests 
made  for  a  booklet,  a  cook  book,  a  free  sample,  a  premium  for 
so  many  wrappers,  or  something  else  of  this  natiu-e,  will  not 
only  put  the  general  advertiser  in  touch  with  prospective 
buyers  and  enable  him  to  send  full  information  about  his 
product  but  will  give  him  some  idea  of  the  interest  taken  in 
his  advertisements.  If  the  product  is  of  such  a  nature  that 
persons  sending  inquiries  about  it  or  requests  for  a  booklet, 
sample,  etc.  may  be  referred  to  retailers,  and  a  report  received 
from  the  retailer,  a  fairly  good  checking  system  can  be  estab- 
lished. The  system,  of  course,  is  not  a  complete  one,  for 
strong  general  advertising  will  help  retailers  to  make  thou- 
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sands  of  sales  that  cannot  be  checked  by  inquiries  directed  to 
the  advertiser. 

In  using  magazines  and  relying  on  requests  for  free  books, 
samples,'  etc.  as  indications  of  the  interest  that  the  advertising 
is  creating,  the  quality  of  these  requests  must  be  studied. 
Some  mediums  may  bring  many  requests  from  people  that 
are  always  sending  for  all  the  free  things  that  are  advertised, 
and  these  may  not  be  so  valuable  as  other  mediums  that  bring 
fewer  requests  but  which  are  of  better  quality. 

53.    Comparison  of  Yearly  Sales  as  a  Check, — If  the 

general  advertiser  uses  newspapers,  street  cars,  or  posters,  he 
can  check  results  by  first  ascertaining  what  his  sales  have  been 
in  a  certain  city  for  a  whole  year  and  ascertaining  also  about 
how  much  stock  is  on  hand  in  the  retailers'  stores  in  that  city. 
Then,  after  advertising  aggressively  in  that  city  and  follow- 
ing up  his  advertising  with  the  personal  efforts  of  his  salesmen, 
he  can  check  up  the  sales  made  during  the  period  of  the  aggres- 
sive advertising  and  ascertain  what  stock  the  retailers  have 
on  hand.  By  following  this  plan  he  will  be  able  to  get  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  results. 


CIRCULAR  ADVERTISING 


RELATION    OF    CIBCULAB    BfATTEB    TO    OTHER    ADVERTISINO 

54.  Catalogs,  booklets,  folders,  and  other  forms  of  circular 
advertising  matter  are  not,  as  a  rule,  sufficient  in  themselves 
to  build  up  extensive  patronage.  Though  occasional  cam- 
paigns have  been  carried  on  effectively  by  using  circular  matter 
as  the  principal  means  of  advertising,  usually  circulars  of  all 
kinds  are  supplemental  to  newspaper,  magazine,  and  trade- 
paper  advertising.  Catalogs,  booklets,  and  folders  usually  serve 
to  give  full  information  and  to  dose  sales  after  interest  and 
demand  have  been  partly  or  wholly  created  by  other  adver- 
tising. 

The  success  of  most  general  advertising  and  mail-order 
campaigns  depends  largely  on  supplemental  advertising;  that 
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is,  on  the  catalogs,  booklets,  folders,  etc.  used  in  following 
up  inquiries.  It  is  futile  for  the  general  or  the  mail-order 
advertiser  to  try  to  interest  people  with  advertisements  with- 
out having  the  proper  descriptive  circulars  to  close  sal^,  imless 
his  article  is  so  low-priced  that  it  will  be  sold  by  the  adver- 
tisement alone.  Even  in  retail  advertising,  supplemental 
advertising  cannot  safely  be  neglected.  Nearly  all  retailers 
can  use  attractive  folders  to  advantage  and  some  large  retail 
stores  find  it  profitable  to  use  expensive  catalogs  and  booklets. 


DETEBMININO    KIND    OF    CIBCULABS    NEEDED 

55.  Class  of  People  to  Be  Readied. — If  the  people  to 
whom  the  printed  matter  is  to  be  sent  receive  very  little 
matter  by  mail,  brevity  is  not  the  most  important  point.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  printed  matter  is  to  go  to  people  that 
receive  a  great  deal  of  mail,  it  must  be  either  very  concise 
or  unusually  attractive  to  receive  attention,  unless,  of  course, 
it  is  sent  in  response  to  an  inquiry,  when  it  may  safely  deal 
with  the  subject  in  detail.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  man 
may  be  busy,  when  he  contemplates  piu-chasing  some  article 
of  importance,  such  as  an  automobile,  and  sends  for  a  catalog, 
he  expects  to  receive  full  information.  If  a  person  has  been 
interested,  he  will  pay  much  closer  attention  and  read  more 
matter  than  he  otherwise  would.  Where  there  has  been  no 
inquiry  or  no  indication  of  interest,  the  printed  matter  must 
be  very  pointed  and  attractive  to  receive  attention. 

56.  Size  of  Circular  Matter. — The  tendency  among 
advertising  men  seems  to  be  more  and  more  toward  having 
printed  matter  of  as  few  pages  as  possible.  Conciseness  is  a 
virtue,  but  when  it  is  seen  how  eagerly  the  bulky  catalogs  of 
the  great  mail-order  dealers  are  read  by  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people,  it  is  evident  that  there  can  be  no  set  rule,  but  that 
the  size  of  a  catalog  or  booklet  must  be  determined  by  a  most 
careful  study  of  its  purpose. 

In  planning  printed  matter,  the  writer  should  put  himself 
in  the  place  of  the  person  that  is  to  receive  it.     He  should 
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imagine  that  he  is  that  person,  and  shotdd  endeavor  to  deter- 
mine how  much  information  he  would  want. 

The  average  inquirer  about  a  piano  or  a  kitchen  range 
will  not  be  convinced  by  a  mere  illustration  with  a  price  imder 
it.  It  is  not  easy  to  get  away  from  one's  own  personal  point 
of  view,  but  it  can  be  done  by  stud3ang  types  of  people  and 
keeping  such  types  in  mind. 

57.  Method  of  Selling. — If  the  method  of  selling  is  by 
representatives  or  retailers,  there  is  not  the  need  for  complete- 
ness as  to  description,  illustrations,  and  all  details  that  there 
is  where  the  sale  must  be  closed  by  mail,  becatise  the  salesman 
or  the  retailer  can  supply  details  that  are  not  given  in  the 
printed  matter  and  may,  possibly,  show  the  goods  themselves. 
But  it  is  not  always  safe  to  leave  too  much  to  the  salesman 
or  retailer.  It  is  better  to  describe  the  article  as  attractively 
as  possible,  and  possibly  leave  the  price,  the  plan  of  payment, 
etc.  to  the  salesman,  especially  if  the  price  is  the  greatest 
obstacle  to  overcome  and  the  point  on  which  personal  talk 
and  demonstration  is  most  needed.  As  all  retailers  do  not 
handle  an  advertiser's  goods,  many  advertisers  provide  for  a 
direct  sale  in  case  the  prospective  purchaser  cannot  get  what 
he  wants  at  the  retail  store. 

58.  Nature  of  the  Article, — It  is  obvious  that  in  pre- 
paring a  booklet  describing  an  ordinary  toilet  soap,  the  writer 
need  not  go  so  much  into  detail  as  he  should  in  writing  a 
catalog  describing  high-priced,  intricate  machinery.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  greater  the  cost  of  the  article,  the  greater  is 
the  need  for  full  description. 

59.  Number  of  Catalogs  Required. — ^The  great  general 
mail-order  houses  issue  a  large  catalog  that  describes  many 
hundreds  of  things  in  addition  to  the  one  inquired  about  by 
the  prospective  customer,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  such 
catalogs  make  continuous  sales.  On  the  other  hand,  these 
large  houses,  in  addition  to  a  general  catalog,  issue  a  number 
of  special  ones.  There  will  be  one  for  vehicles,  another  for 
clothing,  etc. 
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Experience  has  shown  that  this  policy  of  issuing  a  general 
catalog  to  send  to  those  who  merely  write  for  circtdars  and 
of  having  various  special  catalogs  to  send  to  those  known 
to  be  mterested  in  special  subjects,  is  a  wise  one  where  a  great 
variety  of  articles  are  sold.  One  point  in  favor  of  a  special 
catalog  is  that  it  concentrates;  that  is,  it  keeps  the  inquirer's 
attention  riveted  on  the  thing  he  has  inquired  about  and  does 
not  present  an  array  of  other  desirable  articles  to  distract  his 
attention  and  leave  him  in  an  imsettled  condition  of  mind, 

60.  Circula-rs  for  Retailers'  Distribution. — Many 
circulars  are  printed  for  the  purpose  of  having  them  given  out 
by  the  retailer.  If  the  retailer  is  one  that  does  a  large  busi- 
ness, manufacturers  will  usually  print  his  name  on  a  supply 
of  the  circulars;  this  is  a  much  better  plan  than  merely  leaving 
a  space  in  which  the  retailer's  name  may  be  stamped. 

61«  Circulars  for  tlie  Trade. — Circulars  issued  for  the 
trade  (retailers,  jobbers,  etc.)  are  not,  of  course,  written  to 
please  the  constimer  but  to  furnish  the  information  that  mer- 
chants want.  Prices  on  many  articles  in  trade  catalogs  are 
often  quoted  by  the  dozen,  particularly  on  such  goods  as 
waists,  suits,  etc.  Prices  are  occasionally  omitted  altogether 
and  given  on  a  separate  confidential  sheet,  thus  making  it 
possible  for  retailers,  wholesalers,  or  jobbers  to  show  prospec- 
tive buyers  the  catalog  without  divulging  prices. 

62.  Folders  for  Follow-XJp  Letters. — ^Folders  are  very 
helpful  when  sent  along  with  form  letters  in  follow-up  systems. 
The  question  of  cost  is  frequently  an  obstacle  in  making  a 
sale.  A  prospective  will  inqiiire  about  a  set  of  books,  a  piano, 
an  investment  of  some  kind,  an  insurance  policy,  etc.,  and  then 
finally  conclude  that  it  costs  too  much  money.  A  vigorous 
canvass  is  then  needed  to  show  that  the  expenditure  is  an 
investment,  not  an  expense.  Sometimes  subjects  other  than 
the  cost  are  properly  brought  out  in  folders  for  follow-up  work. 
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MECHANICAL    DETAILS    OF    CIBCULABS 

63.  The  important  mechanical  details  to  be  decided  on 
in  planning  a  catalog,  booklet,  or  any  other  kind  of  circular 
are  the  following:  Size  of  the  leaf;  ntmiber  of  pages;  method 
of  binding;  the  kind  of  illustrations  that  shall  be  used,  if  any; 
if  the  catalog  or  booklet  is  to  have  a  cover,  the  kind  of  cover 
that  shall  be  used,  whether  paper,  cloth,  leather,  etc.;  the 
quality  of  stock,  the  design,  and  the  color  combination  for  the 
cover;  and  the  paper,  t3rpography,  and  color  combination  for 
inside  pages. 

With  a  general  idea  of  what  he  requires  in  the  way  of  printed 
matter  to  accomplish  a  given  ptupose,  the  ad-writer  should 
seek  a  first-dass  printer  and  enlist  his  aid  in  deciding  the 
details  of  paper,  t3rpography,  color  scheme,  and  other  such 
details.  The  higher  the  grade  of  work,  the  better  the  printer 
the  ad-writer  should  consult,  even  if  it  means  having  the  work 
done  in  some  other  city  than  that  in  which  the  ad-writer  is 
located. 

If  the  ad-writer  undertakes  unaided  to  decide  about  the 
size  of  the  catalog  or  booklet  he  wants,  the  kind  of  paper,  etc., 
he  may  find  when  his  copy  has  been  written  and  he  is  ready 
to  have  the  job  printed  that  his  plans  will  have  to  be  changed 
entirely.  There  are  a  great  many  details  connected  with  print- 
ing and  with  the  various  grades,  sizes,  and  weights  of  paper 
with  which  no  one  can  possibly  become  conversant  without 
years  of  practical  experience.  A  high-grade  printer  should  also 
be  consulted  as  to  the  harmony  of  the  cover  and  inside  stock 
of  booklets,  catalogs,  etc.,  as  he  may  save  the  ad-writer  from 
making  a  blunder  in  choosing  inharmonious  combinations. 

64.  If  the  ad-writer  goes  to  the  printer  first,  the  printer 
can  have  dummies  (blank  paper  bound  in  style  of  the  finished 
book)  made  up  of  one  or  more  qualities  of  paper  and  cover 
and  in  a  size  that  will  cut  without  undue  waste.  The  printer 
can  also  lay  out  a  page  in  the  styles  of  type  that  he  has,  showing 
the  best  effect  that  he  can  produce.  The  dimmiies  that  the 
I)rinters  make  up   are  very   convenient  for  planning  copy. 
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By  assigning  to  the  various  pages  of  the  dummy  the  matter 
that  is  to  fill  the  catalog,  the  writer  can  prepare  his  copy  more 
systematically  and  will  not  be  obliged  to  make  extensive 
changes  in  his  plans  when  he  has  finished  writing. 

65.  Unless  an  advertiser  is  sure  that  the  price  quoted  by 
a  printer  on  a  job  is  fair,  he  should  get  estimates  from  two  or 
more  printers.  It  is  usually  a  good  plan  to  get  competitive 
bids,  but  it  is  not  always  advisable  to  give  the  work  to  the 
lowest  bidder.  The  lowest  bidder  may  be  a  printer  that  is 
careless  about  presswork  and  other  fine  poiitts  of  printing, 
and  the  better  work  of  the  higher-priced  printer  may  be  worth 
more  than  the  difference  between  the  bids. 

66.  Size  of  Leaf. — ^There  are  three  things  to  be  con- 
sidered when  deciding  the  size  of  the  leaf:  (1)  attractiveness 
and  convenience  from  the  reader's  point  of  view;  (2)  dimensions 
that  may,  without  undue  waste,  be  cut  out  of  the  kind  of 
paper  the  advertiser  wants  used;  and  (3)  a  size  that  will  go 
into  a  regular  size  of  envelope.  A  popular  size  is  that  which 
is  3i  or  3f  inches  wide  by  6  or  6i  inches  long,  this  size  fitting 
the  No.  6i  and  the  No.  7  sizes  of  envelopes. 

Among  book  printers  there  is  a  standard  proportion  that 
provides  that  the  length  of  a  book  should  be  one  and  a  half 
times  the  width.  Accordingly,  a  catalog  that  is  6  inches  wide 
should  be  9  inches  long.  It. is  not  necessary  or  even  desirable 
to  follow  this  rule  invariably,  for  originality  and  individuality 
should  be  sought  when  they  can  be  attained  without  the 
sacrifice  of  an5rthing  else,  but  the  designer  will  be  sure  of  a 
good  effect  if  he  makes  the  length  of  his  book  about  one  and 
a  half  times  the  width.  Three  favorite  sizes  in  catalogs  are 
the  4i"  X  6"  size,  the  6"  X  9"  size,  and  the  9"  X 12"  size.  These 
are  weU  adapted  to  filing.  In  choosing  the  size  for  a  booklet 
or  folder,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  size  of  the  cover  (double, 
including  back  and  front)  cuts  out  of  a  full  sheet  without 
wasting  any  of  the  stock.  In  figuring  on  size,  the  plan  should 
be  to  have  covers  cut  a  little  longer  and  wider — |  inch  is 
sufficient — ^than  they  are  to  be  in  the  completed  job;  this 
margin  allows  for  trimming  after  the  books  are  printed. 
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67.  Type  for  Body  Pages. — ^The  body  type  used  for 
catalogs,  booklets,  and  folders  should  be  of  a  clean-cut,  legible 
style  and  easy  to  read.  Undoubtedly  the  best  all-around 
letters  are  Old-Style  Roman  and  Modem  Roman.  These  types 
are  found  in  practically  every  printing  oflSce.  Old-Style 
Roman  is  preferable  as  a  body  letter,  but  some  Modem  Roman 
faces  are  very  readable  and  are  generally  attractive.  Other 
types  that  are  appropriate  for  this  work  are  Caslon  Old  Style, 
French  Old  Style.  Cheltenham  Old  Style,  and  Gushing  Old 
Style.  For  special  booklets  and  folders  printed  in  stone  color 
(gray),  olive,  or  brown,  Old-Style  Antique,  Strathmore  Old 
Style,  McClure.  Gheltenham  Wide,  or  any  medium  weight 
type  that  is  legible  and  well  proportioned,  so  as  to  insure  easy 
reading,  can  be  eflEectivdy  used. 

68.  Illustrations. — ^The  purpose  of  the  catalog  is  to  give 
the  reader  very  nearly  as  good  an  idea  of  an  article  as  he  could 
get  if  he  were  present  and  could  examine  what  he  is  thinking 
of  buying.  Obviously  then,  with  most  circulars,  no  matter 
how  well  the  descriptive  matter  is  written,  illustrations  are 
needed  to  picture  the  goods.  An  illustration  not  only  serves 
an  important  purpose  in  giving  the  reader  at  a  glance  a  correct 
view  of  the  article,  but  it  serves  the  purpose  of  catching  the 
eye  and  drawing  it  to  certain  features  of  a  catalog  or  a  booklet 
that  would  otherwise  be  overlooked.  Golor  cuts  are  expensive, 
yet  in  certain  catalogs  nothing  except  a  color  cut  will  give  the 
proper  idea  of  the  subject.  Some  of  the  larger  mail-order 
houses  now  illustrate  their  rugs,  carpets,  wallpaper,  crockery, 
etc.  entirely  in  color,  and  many  manufacturers  use  colors  in 
their  illustrations. 

69.  CliaTacter,    Sliape,    and   Size   of  Illustrations. 

In  determining  the  character  and  size  of  illustrations  to  be 
prepared  for  a  catalog  or  a  booklet,  the  subject  of  the  catalog 
must  be  considered  as  well  as  the  shape  and  size  of  the  page. 
The  descriptions  of  such  merchandise  as  fine  furniture,  pottery, 
pianos,  and  jewelry  are  made  more  realistic  and  impressive 
by  artistic  illustrations,  delicate  colors,  and  decorative  treat- 
ment in  the  way  of  borders  and  backgrotmds.    Subjects  like 
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steam  boilers,  fann  wagons,  etc.,  while  often  helped  much  by 
color  illustration,  do  not  require  delicate  decorative  treatment. 

The  shape  and  size  of  the  illustrations  should  harmonize 
with  the  shape  and  size  of  the  page  of  the  book.  A  book  with 
a  deep,  narrow  page  presents  the  best  appearance  with  an 
illustration  that  is  deeper  than  it  is  wide.  No  rule  can  be  laid 
down  as  to  what  proportion  of  a  page  an  illustration  should 
occupy  to  give  the  best  effect.  If  there  are  only  one  or  two 
illustrations  to  be  placed  on  a  large  page,  they  should  not  be 
so  small  as  to  appear  minute.  On  the  other  hand,  unless  an 
illustration  is  to  take  up  the  entire  width  of  the  page,  it  should 
not  be  so  wide  as  to  leave  a  narrow  margin  for  type  and  thus 
cause  the  type  to  be  letter-spaced  freely.  This  is  a  common 
fatdt  of  illustrated  pages.  In  a  type  page  4  inches  wide,  the 
cut  should  not  occupy  more  than  2J  inches  of  the  measure,  if 
type  is  to  be  set  alongside  and  the  best  appearance  is  desired. 

In  ordering  an  illustration  designed  to  take  up  about  the 
width  of  the  type  page,  it  is  well  to  have  it  made  just  a  little 
narrower  than  the  measure  of  the  body  type;  that  is,  for  a 
4-inch  measure,  order  a  3f-inch  cut.  Particularly  where  the 
cut  has  a  dark  tone  does  this  slight  difference  in  width  help  the 
artistic  effect.  Light  illustrations,  especially  those  with  a 
vignette,  that  is,  a  half-tone  edge  that  gradually  shades  off  into 
white,  can  often  be  made  to  extend  into  a  margin  with  good 
effect. 

70.  Covers. — ^The  cover  of  a  catalog,  booklet,  or  folder 
is  the  first  part  to  receive  and  either  attract  or  repel  interest, 
and  it  should  therefore  receive  special  attention.  Some  very 
cheap  catalogs  are  printed  without  covers,  but  most  advertisers 
have  foimd  that  a  cover  on  the  catalog  is  worth  the  extra  cost. 
Not  only  does  it  improve  the  appearance,  but  it  protects  the 
first  and  last  pages  of  the  catalog  from  wear.  The  cover  is  a 
very  important  part  of  a  high-grade  catalog.  It  is  rarely,  if 
ever,  necessary  to  use  more  than  two  colors,  or  tones,  of  ink 
in  order  to  produce  an  artistic  cover  design.  The  tone  or  color 
of  the  cover  stock  will  add  another  element  to  the  combination, 
thus  producing  a  design  in  three  colors  or  tones  with  the  use 
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of  only  two  inks     The  following  are  some  suggestive  com- 
binations: 

Black  and  light  green.  Dark  green  and  bright  brown. 

Black  and  light  blue.  Green-black  and  buflf. 

Black  and  orange.  Green-black  and  orange. 

Black  and  red.  Green-black  and  red. 

Blue  and  brown.  Green  tint  and  dark  green. 

Blue  and  orange.  Light  gray  and  dark  gray. 

Blue  tint  and  deep  blue.  Olive  and  bright  red. 

Buff  and  chocolate  brown.  Olive  tint  and  dark  olive. 
Dark  brown  and  buff. 

71.  Relation  of  Subject  to  Cover  Design. — In  de- 
signing a  cover,  the  subject  of  the  catalog,  booklet,  or  folder 
should  always  be  kept  in  mind,  so  that  the  design,  as  far  as 
possible,  will  be  in  harmony  with  the  subject  matter.  If  the 
catalog  is  to  treat  of  heavy  machinery  or  bulky  material  of  any 
kind,  the  design  may  be  of  a  strong,  bold  nature  and  be  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  subject.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
cover  is  intended  for  a  fine  brochure,  a  jewelry  or  a  fine-arts 
catalog,  or  a  booklet  descriptive  of  millinery  or  high-grade 
books,  or  something  of  a  like  nature,  the  design  should  be 
light  in  effect  and  very  tastefully  arranged. 

72.  Size  of  Cover  Desigrn. — ^The  entire  front  page  of  a 
catalog,  booklet,  or  folder  need  not  be  covered  with  the  design 
unless  an  excessive  amoimt  of  copy  compels  such  a  plan.  Often, 
a  few  lines  of  type  or  a  small  panel  with  the  tjrpe  set  inside  of 
it,  at  the  top  center  of  the  page,  is  more  pleasing  than  a  full 
page  would  be. 

73.  Illustrated  Cover  Desisrns. — Sometimes  it  is  desir- 
able to  use  a  drawn  cover  design.  This  design  should  be 
symbolic,  if  possible.  While  the  lettering  may  be  artistic, 
it  should  ordinarily  be  simple,  plain,  and  forceful.  Where  a 
symbolic  design  cannot  be  used,  a  plain,  tastefully  lettered 
title  makes  a  very  handsome  cover,  its  very  simplicity  giving 
the  work  a  dignity  that  a  labored  design  always  lacks.     Simple 
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designs  are  far  more  effective  than  ponderous  or  complex  ones. 
Grotesque  designs  should  be  avoided.  While  they  may  for  the 
moment  attract  attention,  they  seldom  will  stimulate  a  careful 
reading  of  the  text  pages.  In  Fig.  9  is  shown  an  excellent 
example  of  a  drawn  cover  design  printed  in  two  colors.  Note 
how  this  reflects  the  slogan  of  the  Dixie  Dream  campaign — 
"The  tobacco  the  Federal  soldiers  sent  back  South  for  when 
they  got  home  from  the  Civil  Waf." 

74.  When  a  drawn  cover  is  decided  on,  the  ad-writer 
should  give  the  designer  a  general  idea  of  what  is  wanted. 
If  the  ad-writer  has  anjrthing  in  his  file  of  a  similar  nature,  he 
should  let  the  designer  have  it  so  that  the  idea  and  the  general 
appearance  desired  may  be  grasped.  If  a  leaf  or  a  texture  is 
to  be  imitated,  the  designer  should  have  a  sample  or  a  photo- 
graph. Designers  appreciate  this  service,  as  it  removes,  to 
some  extent,  the  uncertainty  of  satisfying  the  customer  with 
the  finished  work.  Unless  the  ad-writer  is  an  artist  or  has 
had  much  experience  in  having  designs  made,  he  should  not 
limit  the  designer  to  any  rigidly  specific  plan.  The  experienced 
artist  is  a  specialist,  and  if  given  some  liberty,  he  may  be  able 
to  modify  the  ad-writer*s  idea  to  great  advantage,  or  to  draw 
something  that  is  far  more  appropriate  than  what  was  suggested. 
When  requested,  the  artist  will  furnish  a  rough  sketch  of  the 
design  before  making  the  finished  drawing. 

Full  particulars  should  be  given  the  artist  as  to  the  color 
and  finish  of  stock,  the  subject  to  be  advertised,  the  reading 
matter,  the  colors  to  be  used  in  printing  (tmless  this  is  left 
to  the  artist's  judgment,  which  is  often  advisable),  and,  by 
all  means  the  exact  dimensions  of  the  cover,  in  inches,  and 
whether  the  design  should  be  drawn  the  long  way  or  the  short 
way  of  the  page. 

75.  Care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  designer  does 
not  draw  an  illustration  that  contains  more  art  than  adver- 
tising value.  It  is  not  always  the  object  of  a  catalog  or  a 
booklet  cover  to  present  merely  a  beautiful  appearance;  usually, 
beauty  should  be  combined  with  advertising  value. 
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In  designs  more  or  less  technical  in  nattire,  it  is  well  to  have 
the  finished  drawing  inspected  by  some  competent  critic  for 
errors  in  detail  before  the  plates  are  made.  Neglect  to  do 
this  sometimes  results  in  ludicrous  mistakes. 


GENERAL    PLAN    OF    A    CIRCULAR 

76.  Having  decided  on  the  size  and  nimiber  of  pages  of 
the  catalog  or  the  booklet,  the  style  of  cover  and  cover  design, 
the  inside  paper  and  type,  and  other  preliminary  matters,  the 
writer  shotdd  know  the  number  of  pages  required  for  each  part 
of  the  circtdar,  so  that  just  the  right  amoimt  of  copy  may  be 
written.  With  some  classes  of  printed  matter,  it  is  possible 
to  write  the  copy  first  and  then  cut  down  or  add  to  the  matter, 
so  as  to  get  just  the  right  amount.  In  matter  having  illustra- 
tions placed  in  the  text,  it  is  rather  difficult,  however,  to 
estimate  accurately.  In  such  cases,  also,  where  it  is  difficult, 
in  advance,  to  give  a  head  to  each  page  of  the  dummy,  or 
heads  to  certain  pages,  and  to  keep  the  matter  strictly  within 
the  limits  assigned,  the  better  plan  sometimes  is  to  adopt  a 
running-head  style.  A  running-head  style  is  that  style  in 
which  the  same  head  appears  at  the  top  of  all,  or  a  good  number, 
of  the  pages.  If  this  plan  is  impracticable,  proofs  of  all 
the  cuts  may  be  pasted  in  the  best  possible  arrangement  on 
the  various  pages,  and  then  the  spaces  left  for  body  matter 
calculated  carefully  so  that  the  right  amount  of  copy  may  be 
written  for  each  space.  Failure  to  follow  some  such  system 
will  result  in  too  much  or  too  little  matter  being  prepared  for 
certain  parts  of  a  catalog,  which  will  mean  extra  labor,  time, 
and  expense. 

Of  course,  no  writer  can  prepare  his  copy  so  that  it  will 
always  fill  the  assigned  space  exactly,  but  after  a  little  experi- 
ence he  will  be  able  to  come  within  a  few  lines  of  the  right 
amount  on  most  pages  and  strike  it  just  right  on  many.  When 
he  gets  the  first  proof  of  the  set  copy,  he  can  cut  out  a  line  or 
so  somewhere  if  the  matter  overruns  the  allotted  space.  If 
it  nms  short  and  no  more  matter  can  be  added  without  making 
the  language  seem  "padded,"  perhaps  an  extra  subhead  can 


OLD  HICKORY,  as  a  name,  was  once 
applied  to  a  famous  American  statesman, 
the  leader  of  his  day  and  generation. 
The  same  name  is  applied  to  our  line  of  fashion- 
able rustic  furniture,  the  leader  of  its  day  and 
generation.  "Old  Hickory"  Jackson  and  his  Old 
Hickory  Chair  are  now  part  of  our  country's 
history. 

Statesmen  of  long  ago,  Webster,  Clay,  Cal- 
houn, and  Benton,  were  partial  to  the  hickory 
chair  with  its  broad  expanse  of  bottom,  and  no 
old-time  hotel  or  mansion  was  complete  without 
a  dozen  or  more  on  its  lawns  or  verandas  or  in 
the  spacious  libraries. 

Nothing  enters  into  the  construction  of  this 
furniture  but  hickory,  the  strongest  of  our  native 
woods.  The  bottom  and  backs  are  plaited  by 
hand,  of  the  inner-growth  hickory  bark,  which 
can  be  stripped  from  the  trees  only  at  certain 
Seasons  of  the  year. 

This  hickory  bark  is  of  £ar  greater  strength 
than  any  other  seating  materiaL 

This  product  is  delightfully  rustic  in  appear- 
Once.     All  framework  is  made  of  young  hickory 
^«iplings  with  the  bark  on.    These  are  chemic- 
ally treated  so  that  all  germ  and  insect  life  is 
destroyed. 

Some  day  we  expect  this  material  to  be  ex- 
l^austed,  but  before  that  time  comes,  we  hope, 
^^^ith  the  cooperation  of  the  furniture  consumer, 
place  "Old  Hickory  Comforts"  in  countless 
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be  inserted  between  two  paragraphs  to  take  up  the  shortage, 
provided  subheads  are  placed  between  paragraphs  in  other 
parts  of  the  book. 

77.  Occasionally,  in  his  desire  to  get  a  great  deal  of  matter 
in  a  few  pages,  the  writer  plunges  into  the  subject  on  the  first 
page,  providing  for  no  title  page;  and  sometimes,  when  space 
is  at  a  premium,  even  the  inside  pages  of  the  cover  are  tised 
for  some  feature  that  can  be  separated  well  from  the  main  body 
of  the  catalog.  Again,  the  book  may  begin  with  a  "foreword," 
a  brief  history  of  the  business,  or  an  introductory  talk  about 
the  product,  on  the  first,  second,  and  third  pages,  dispensing 
entirely  with  the  formal  title  page.  A  good  example  of  an 
introductory  page  is  shown  in  Fig.  10. 

Much  depends  on  the  taste  of  the  writer  and  the  subject 
treated.  What  would  be  appropriate  for  a  mail-order  catalog 
of  low-priced  goods,  where  mailing  expense  necessitates  the 
economizing  of  space,  would  be  decidedly  inappropriate  for 
a  catalog  of  automobiles  or  high-priced  furniture. 

There  are  catalogs  sent  out  with  pages  partly  filled  with  text 
matter  and  partly  blank,  but  such  arrangements,  tmless  artis- 
tically treated,  are  commonplace  and  lack  the  pleasing  sym- 
metry  of  the  circular  with  pages  uniform  as  to  the  amount  of 
matter  on  them.  This  criticism  does  not  apply  to  pages  con- 
taining special  display  features;  these  are  not  always  expected 
to  be  tmiform  with  other  pages.  A  final  page  of  a  circular  or  a 
final  page  of  a  section  with  a  little  blank  space  left  does  not 
necessarily  present  a  poor  appearance.  When  such  blank 
pages  do  occur,  and  it  is  desired  to  fill  them,  if  enough  appro- 
priate matter  cannot  be  written  to  fiill  them,  an  illustration, 
a  trade  mark,  or  an  ornament  can  be  inserted.  Examples  of 
two  radically  diflEerent  page  arrangements  are  shown  in  Figs. 
11  and  12. 

78.  Securing  Data  for  Copy. — ^The  study  of  an  adver- 
tiser's old  printed  matter  often  shows  strong  points  about  the 
business  or  its  products  that  have  never  been  written  up  as 
they  should  be.  But  the  copy-writer  cannot  depend  for  his 
information  on  old  matter.     He  should  visit  the  factory  and 
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look  into  the  process  of  making,  and  talk  with  the  inventor 
or  designer.  He  should  go  direct  to  the  manufacttirer  for 
an  exhaustive  interview,  not  only  to  find  out  about  the  product 
itself  but  also  about  the  manufacturer's  previous  experience 
with  booklets  and  catalogs,  if  any.  He  should  also  find  out 
what  advertising  literature  has  seemed  to  pay  and  what  has 
not,  what  the  manufacturer  has  found  to  be  the  best  selling 
points  of  the  article,  what  competitors  are  offering  and  what 
literature  they  are  using,  the  condition  of  the  market,  and 
various  other  points.  The  questions  that  inquirers  ask  and 
their  reasons  for  not  purchasing  should  be  suggestive  of  what 
is  required. 

79.  Libraries,  Textbooks,  Etc. — Reference  books  are  of 
great  service  to  writers  of  advertising  literature.  In  writing 
about  a  tobacco,  a  coffee,  a  breed  of  cattle,  etc.,  much  informa- 
tion of  value  and  interest  will  be  found  in  the  best  encyclopedias. 
Most  of  the  large  libraries  have  boimd  volimies  of  the  leading 
magazines  extending  over  many  years,  and  have  at  hand 
indexes  in  which  one  may  readily  look  up  all  articles  on  a  given 
topic  that  have  appeared  during  many  years.  From  these 
articles,  the  writer  will  usually  be  able  to  get  many  good 
points. 

80.  Files  of  Materials. — Many  circular  writers  and 
advertisers  keep  an  extensive  file  of  articles  and  ?irguments 
relating  to  the  subjects  in  which  they  are  interested.  Articles 
that  constitute  the  very  best  possible  material  for  catalogs  and 
booklets  frequently  appear  in  newspapers  and  magazines. 
Often,  it  is  advisable  to  get  a  publisher's  permission  to  print 
all  or  part  of  some  cop3aighted  article.  Strong  expressions 
from  an  imbiased  point  of  view  lend  plausibility  and  strength 
to  an  advertiser's  claims.  Frequently,  such  a  clipping  may 
be  reproduced  facsimile  or  made  into  a  display  page. 

One  circular  writer  for  a  large  concern  has  a  file  envelope 
for  each  subject  on  which  he  expects  to  prepare  a  catalog  or 
booklet.  Every  article  that  he  sees  in  a  newspaper,  magazine, 
or  technical  journal  that  he  thinks  will  be  of  use  at  some  time 
in  preparing  a  new  circular,  he  clips  out  and  files  in  an  envelope 
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devoted  to  that  subject.  He  keeps  competitors*  catalogs, 
booklets,  Bind  folders  in  these  envelopes  in  order  that  he  may 
be  prepared  to  meet  the  arguments  that  they  use.  When  a 
good  letter  from  a  pleased  customer  comes  in,  the  customer's 
permission  to  print  it  is  asked,  and  the  letter  is  filed  in  the 
proper  envelope.  The  result  is  that  when  a  circular  is  to  be 
prepared,  the  writer  usually  has  a  great  deal  of  material  at 
hand  to  study  and  modify  to  his  use. 

81.  Technical  Descriptions. — ^When  matter  that  is 
extremely  technical  must  appear  in  a  catalog  or  booklet,  and  it 
is  a  subject  with  which  the  copy-writer  is  not  familiar,  he  may 
find  it  necessary  either  to  refer  to  some  standard  textbook  for 
the  information  or  to  have  some  person  familiar  with  the 
subject  write  up  part  of  the  circular  for  him.  Nevertheless, 
the  description  of  the  advantages  of  a  machine  or  other  article 
should  never  be  left  entirely  to  the  maker  or  designer  of  it, 
for  he  will  sometimes  fail  to  bring  out  a  very  important  point 
that  a  trained  ad-writer  would. 

82.  Arrangement  of  Subjects. — ^A  logical  arrangement 
of  the  subject  is*  more  necessary  in  printed  matter  than  in  an 
oral  canvass,  because  if  the  reader  is  once  repelled,  wearied, 
or  confused,  his  attention  may  be  lost  for  all  time.  In  a  catalog 
of  staples,  for  which  there  is  a  universal  demand,  no  space  need 
be  taken  up  in  an  argument  for  the  use  of  the  goods.  For 
example,  in  a  catalog  of  wagons,  it  would  be  folly  to  devote 
three  or  four  pages  to  an  argument  about  the  use  of  wagons, 
because  the  use  of  the  article  is  well  established.  When,  how- 
ever, the  article  is  one  that  is  more  of  a  luxiuy  than  a  recognized 
necessity,  such  as  a  piano,  a  concise  argument  about  what  a 
piano  means  in  the  home  in  the  way  of  pleasure  and  attractive- 
ness wotdd  be  advisable,  and  this  should  go  properly  in  the 
front  of  the  catalog,  for  the  catalog  may  be  read  by  many 
that  have  not  fully  decided  that  they  must  have  a  piano.  In 
a  booklet  intended  to  rent  boxes  in  a  safe-deposit  vault,  the 
writer  should  first  show  the  importance  of  keeping  valuable 
papers,  etc.  where  they  will  be  safe. 
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ESSENTIALS    OF    GOOD    CIBCULAB    COPY 

83.  Interesting  Matter. — ^While  guarding  against  flip- 
pancy or  extravagance,  the  writer  should  strive  to  make  his 
catalogs  and  booklets  read  as  interestingly  as  magazine  articles. 
To  do  this,  he  mtist  study  thoroughly  the  persons  that  the 
catalog  or  booklet  is  intended  for.  If  the  article  to  be  sold  is 
a  new  heating  boiler  and  the  booklet  is  one  that  is  to  be  sent 
to  the  trade,  it  should  give  technical  information  about  the 
heater  and  its  features,  for  the  trade  will  look  into  this  more 
than  the  average  house  owner.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
booklet  is  to  go  to  the  house  owner,  its  treatment  of  the  tech- 
nical features  must  be  in  familiar  terms;  in  other  words,  it 
must  not  be  presumed  that  the  average  house  owner  is  a 
heating  engineer. 

84.  Conciseness. — In  his  catalog  or  booklet,  the  adver- 
tiser has  opportunity  to  present  his  entire  canvass  as  con- 
vincingly as  he  knows  how.  But  because  he  is  free  to  go  into 
detail,  the  mistake  is  too  frequently  made  of  either  having  the 
circular  too  long  or  so  uninteresting  that  no  one  will  read  it. 

85.  Testimonials. — ^Testimonials  constitute  the  very 
strongest  kind  of  matter  for  most  catalogs  and  booklets, 
because  a  prospective  customer  is  more  likely  to  believe  the 
statement  of  a  user  ctf  an  article  than  he  is  the  claims  of  the 
manufacturer.  Photographs  of  indorsers,  and  facsimiles  of 
their  letterheads  and  signatures  give  authenticity  to  the 
indorsements.  One  strong  testimonial  that  rings  true  is  worth 
a  half  dozen  mediocre  ones,  and  it  is  well  sometimes  to  display 
an  unusually  good  testimonial  in  a  full  page  of  space,  so  that 
the  readers  of  the  circular  cannot  fail  to  see  and  read  it. 


HANDLING    THE    PROOFS 

86.  Corrections  on  Proof s.^All  changes,  additions,  etc. 
should  go  on  the  original  or  official  proof.  This  is  a  very 
important  rule  to  observe.  The  proof  dummy — a  rough  book 
made  up  by  the  writer  from  a  duplicate  copy  of  the  proof — is 
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used  merely  to  show  the  position  of  the  matter  and  the  order 
of  pages,  not  corrections  or  additions.  Ordinarily,  it  should 
not  be  necessary  to  see  a  third  proof  on  a  catalog  or  booklet 
job.  In  fact,  the  first  proof  should  be  handled  so  well  that 
the  revised,  or  second,  proof  will  be  read  merely  to  be  sure  that 
all  corrections  have  been  made. 

Skilful  proofreading  is  an  art  that  reqtiires  considerable 
experience,  but  by  consulting  a  good  dictionary  or  some  such 
book  as  the  I.  C.  S.  Advertiser's  Handbook  one  may  learn  how 
to  indicate  to  the  printer  the  corrections  and  changes  that  are 
to  be  made  in  set  matter. 

87.  Cutting  Down  Pages  That  Overrun. — In  cutting 
down  proof  that  shows  a  page  to  be  too  long,  the  cutting  should 
be  done,  if  possible,  where  the  changes  can  be  made  easily. 
It  is  comparatively  easy  for  the  printer  to  take  out  lines  at 
the  ends  of  paragraphs,  but  if  extensive  changes  are  made  in 
the  middle  of  paragraphs,  it  may  necessitate  resetting  the 
entire  paragraph  or  even  the  entire  page,  and  extra  charges 
will  be  made  by  printers  for  changes  of  this  kind. 

88.  Kaking  Proof  Dummy  for  Printer. — In  preparing 
catalogs  and  booklets  of  more  than  a  few  pages,  it  is  customary 
for  the  author  or  writer  to  be  furnished  with  a  duplicate  copy  of 
the  proof,  with  which  he  makes  up  a  dummy,  by  pasting  in  the 
pages  just  as  they  will  come  in  the  finished  printed  book.  This 
procedtire  is  not  necessary  if  the  circular  is  a  small  one  set 
in  plain  text,  in  which  the  printer  makes  up  his  type  into  pages 
and  submits  the  first  proof  in  page  form  with  pages  numbered. 
But  if  the  job  has  not  been  laid  out  carefully  and  the 
printer  does  not  know  what  is  to  go  on  the  various  pages,  the 
only  thing  he  can  do  is  to  submit  proofs  in  galley  form  and 
let  the  author  make  a  dummy  from  the  duplicate,  showing 
what  is  to  go  on  the  different  pages,  what  is  to  be  left  out,  if 
anything,  and  so  on.  Then  the  printer  can  submit  the  second 
proof  in  page  form. 

Some  old  circular  of  the  proper  size  and  number  of  pages 
may  be  used  for  a  dummy  (a  larger  circular  trimmed  down 
will  answer  the  piupose),  but  the  writer  must  be  careful  to 
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cover  all  the  old  matter  with  the  duplicate  proof  he  is  using.  If 
some  heads  or  foot-notes  of  the  old  pages  are  left  uncovered, 
the  printer  may  take  them  for  new  copy. 

If  a  page  in  a  catalog  is  to  be  left  blank,  a  blank  piece  of 
paper  should  be  pasted  at  the  proper  place  in  the  proof  dummy 
and  should  have  written  on  it  "This  page  to  be  left  blank,*'  or 
simply  "blank." 

An  official,  or  original,  proof  should  never  be  cut  to  make 
a  dummy;  a  duplicate  proof  should  always  be  used.'  Cutting 
up  an  original  proof  makes  it  harder  for  the  printer  to  find 
the  matter  and  make  corrections. 


SALES  AND  SOLICITING  LETTERS 


FUNDAMENTAL    PBINCIPLR8 

89.  Power  of  the  Letter. — ^Letters  sometimes  merely 
convey  information,  there  being  nothing  at  issue  between  the 
writer  and  the  reader.  In  other  instances,  they  enter  the  field 
of  salesmanship  and  serve  to  present  the  merits  of  goods,  serv- 
ice, etc.  In  the  adjustment  of  differences,  the  collecting  of 
accounts,  the  asking  of  favors — ^in  the  converting  of  people 
to  one's  way  of  thinking  about  anything — a,  letter  is  often  as 
powerful  a  factor  as  the  personal  call;  and  it  will  many  times 
reach  those  who  cannot  be  seen  personally  except  at  great 
expense  and  with  much  difficulty. 

When  the  turnstile  of  mere  information-giving  has  been 
passed,  the  correspondent  approaches  a  field  in  letter  writing 
that  is  almost  boundless.  As  invariable  directions  cannot  be 
given  for  the  proper  method  of  dealing  with  people  in  person, 
just  so  inflexible  rules  cannot  be  laid  down  for  the  conducting 
of  argumentative  correspondence.  Clear  thinking  must  pre- 
cede clear  writing.  It  is  not  always  possible  for  the  corre- 
spondent to  have  a  critical  reader  go  over  his  letters  to  see 
that  they  are  not  ambiguous  but  plain,  logical,  and  certain  to 
be  construed  by  the  recipients  as  the  correspondent  intended. 
The  correspondent  can,  however,  look  at  subjects  from  the 
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reader's  point  of  view  and  try  to  frame  his  argument  so  that  it 
will  be  easily  grasped  by  the  reader  and  appeal  to  his  judgment. 
Letter  writing,  while  a  substitute  for  the  personal  interview, 
is  yet  much  imlike  interviewing,  for,  in  conversation,  questions 
are  asked  and  answered,  both  persons  are  free  to  express  them- 
selves, and  an  uninteresting  talk  by  one  may  be  cut  short  by 
the  other.  When,  therefore,  the  written  page  is  substituted 
for  the  face-to-face  talk,  regard  must  be  had  for  these  differ- 
ences. The  effective  letter  must  not  only  be  as  logical,  interest- 
ing, and  as  much  to  the  point  as  possible,  but  to  command 
respect,  it  must  show  consideration  for  the  probable  opinions 
of  the  person  addressed. 

90.  Beginning  and  Ending. — In  editorial  departments, 
stories  are  usually  judged  by  the  opening  and  the  closing 
paragraphs,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  impressiveness  of 
oral  argimient  depends  in  a  large  measure  on  the  introduction 
and  the  climax.  In  both,  strength  counts  for  more  than 
length;  and  it  is  the  same  way  in  written  argimient. 

There  is  too  much  of  a  tendency  among  letter  writers  to 
begin  in  the  style  of  the  unskilful  salesman  that  walks  in  and 
says  to  the  biisy  man,  **Here's  something  I  want  to  sell  you." 
Of  cotirse  the  salesman  wishes  to  make  a  sale,  but  his  desire 
to  sell  goods  will  be  understood  anyhow,  and  its  introduction 
as  a  first  argument  is  not  strategic.  The  salesman  would  do 
better  to  appeal  to  the  prospective  customer's  side  of  the 
question — ^his  need,  perhaps.  "Do  you  have  any  trouble  with 
smutty  carbon?"  would  be  a  better  opening  for  a  salesman 
of  high-grade  carbon  paper  than  an  iminteresting  statement 
that  he  wanted  to  sell  some  goods. 

91 .  Appeal  to  Self-interest. — It  may  be  safely  prestmied 
that  the  business  man  is  interested  most  in  his  own  affairs. 
The  correspondent,  especially  at  the  outset,  should  frame  his 
argument  as  much  as  possible  in  favor  of  the  self-interest  of 
the  person  addressed.  "Could  you  use  some  hemlock  boards 
if  you  could  get  them  at  a  saving  of  a  fourth  of  the  usual  price?'* 
**What  would  a  book  be  worth  to  you  if  it  would  enable  you 
to  save  50  per  cent,  of  your  present  bad  accoimts?"     Such 
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beginnings,  containing  **yo^'*  rather  than  **we'*  talk,  are  the 
kind  that  save  letters  from  the  waste  basket.  The  language 
need  not  be  slangy  or  smart;  but  it  should  be  earnest.  Com- 
pare the  following  opening  paragraphs: 

Dear  Madam: 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  the  arrival  of  our  fall  stock  of  mahogany 
furniture  which  we  shall  be  much  pleased  to  show  to  our  patrons,  etc. 

Mrs.  Reynolds: 

Wouldn't  you  like  to  complete  your  mahogany  dining-room  set? 

A  new  stock  of  mahogany  was  unpacked  just  yesterday  and  there  are 
some  handsome  dining-room  chairs,  sideboards,  and  serving  tables  in 
the  lot.  One  of  the  sideboards  is  a  beautiful  Sheraton  model  that  would 
go  finely  with  the  table  you  bought  last  spring.    Come  and  see  it  anyhow. 

92.  Agreeing?  With  the  Prospect. — One  of  the  best 
ways  to  lead  to  a  clinching  argument  is  to  concur  in  some  way 
with  the  other  man*s  view,  to  admit  freely  and  with  broad- 
mindedness  that  which  may  be  safely  admitted.  By  so  doing, 
the  reader  is  impressed  and  induced  to  follow  the  subsequent 
reasoning  with  confidence.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  a 
young  man  is  thinking  of  studying  shorthand,  but  writes  to 
the  school  that  he  has  decided  not  to  take  the  course  because 
he  understands  that  the  field  is  a  crowded  one.  The  objection 
can  be  answered  effectively  in  this  way: 

Yes,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  field  is  crowded,  but  with  what  kind  of  stenog- 
raphers? Practically  every  trade  and  profession  worth  entering  is  filled 
to  overflowing  with  incompetents.  But  ask  any  employer  and  he  will 
tell  you  that  it  is  usually  next  to  impossible  to  find  a  first-class  stenographer 
not  already  employed.  Examine  any  civil-service  manual  issued  during 
the  last  10  years  and  you  will  see  that  the  government  has  no^  been  able 
to  get  a  sufficient  ntunber  of  eligible  young  men,  even  when  good  salaries 
are  offered.  The  employment  department  of  one  typewriter  company 
had  more  than  30,000  calls  for  stenographers  last  year,  and  was  not  able 
to  supply  nearly  as  many  young  men  as  were  called  for,  etc. 

By  explaining  in  this  way,  the  correspondent  for  the  school 
is  not  obliged  to  contradict  the  prospective  pupil;  flat  con- 
tradiction is  generally  to  be  avoided. 

93.  Deference  to  Others'  Opinions. — ^The  correspond- 
ent should  introduce  his  reasons  with  full  deference  for  the 
convictions  of  the  person  addressed.     An  able  salesman  says 
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he  always  gives  his  customer  time  to  express  his  views  and  then 
opens  his  own  argument  with  ''There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth 
in  that,  and  as  you  said  a  while  ago,*'  etc.  This  attitude 
disarms  and  disconcerts  opposition.  The  quoting  of  the  other 
man's  own  language  is  often  effective.  Usually,  it  is  better 
to  write,  "I  know  you  recognize"  or,  **It  seems  almost  tmneces- 
sary  to  say  to  jrou,"  than  to  say,  "You  ought  to  know,"  etc. 
This  way  of  making  a  point  is  a  compliment  to  the  other  man's 
intelligence — a  form  of  flattery  perhaps,  but  it  is  potent.  If 
a  good  answer  cannot  be  given  to  an  objection,  it  may  be  best 
to  give  none.  If  a  study  is  made  of  the  style  of  the  great 
debaters,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  passed  with  apparent  uncon- 
cern the  points  they  could  not  meet  and  proceeded  tactfully 
to  the  issues  that  they  were  prepared  to  discuss  with  convincing 
argimient. 

94.  Information  Better  Than  Argument. — ^Prof. 
Brander  Matthews  says:  "It  is  not  really  argument  that  is 
effective,  but  information;  and  any  man  seeking  to  persuade 
will  do  well  to  refrain  from  controversy."  These  words 
contain  a  great  truth.  The  sales  correspondent  should  not 
rely  on  his  own  opinions  or  advice  to  sway  those  to  whom  he 
writes.  He  should  introduce  facts  and  use  illustrations  that 
his  reader  cannot  fail  to  comprehend. 

95.  The  Direct  Command. — ^The  direct-command  idea 
is  sometimes  overvalued  and  overused.  With  certain  classes 
of  people,  it  is  better  not  to  make  too  apparent  an  effort  to 
force  a  decision,  but  rather  to  bring  the  argument  skilfully  to 
such  a  point  that  the  reader  cannot  fail  to  draw  the  inference. 
For  instance,  some  will  respond  to  the  direct  command,  "Send 
your  order  at  once;  do  it  now,"  while  with  others  the  order 
will  more  likely  come  if  told,  "These  goods  are  selling  very 
rapidly,  and  I  do  not  believe  we  shall  be  able  to  fill  any  orders 
after  the  30th  of  this  month." 

96.  Negative  Method. — In  general,  the  correspondent 
should  avoid  what  is  known  as  the  negative  manner  of 
answering;  that  is,  telling  what  he  cannot  or  will  not  do.     A 
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large  and  successful  business  school  receives  hundreds  of 
letters  from  prospectives  asking  "Will  you  absolutely  guarantee 
me  a  good  position  if  I  enroll  with  you?"  The  correspondent 
for  that  school  does  not  reply  **No;  we  do  not  guarantee  posi- 
tions; how  could  you  expect  us  to  do  so?"  He  writes  **On 
page  18  of  the  prospectus  you  will  see  an  outline  of  the  work 
that  we  do  in  aiding  otir  pupils  to  secure  profitable  employ- 
ment; we  have  secured  positions  for  hundreds  of  our  students; 
we  shall  be  glad  to  do  what  we  can  for  you.'*  This  answer 
usually  satisfies,  and  it  is  more  polite  than  giving  *  no"  as 
answer  to  his  demand  for  an  imqualified  guarantee. 


TONE    AND    INDIVIDUALITY 

97.  If  the  correspondent  "would  think  of  letter  writing  as 
a  substitute  for  the  personal  interview,  he  should  have  less 
difficulty  in  deciding  about  the  proper  tone.  If  a  man  were 
to  interview  the  governor  of  his  state  or  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  he  would  talk  respectfully.  When  he  meets 
an  old  classmate  he  greets  him  heartily.  Here,  then,  is  a  broad 
principle:  the  tone  of  letters  should  be  determined  by  the 
position  of  the  person  addressed,  by  the  degree  of  acquaintance 
with  him,  and  by  the  nattire  of  the  conmiunication.  A  set 
style  of  letter  writing  is  no  more  practicable  than  a  set  style 
of  manner.  The  successful  salesman  adapts  his  manner  to 
the  character  or  the  disposition  of  the  person  he  approaches; 
and  in  letter  writing  there  should  be  like  regard  for  the  char- 
acteristics. The  correspondent  should  not  follow  forms  or 
copy  the  style  of  some  one  else;  he  should  imagine  himself  in 
the  presence  of  the  person  and  deliver  his  message  his  own 
way,  using  the  language  that  is  most  nattiral  to  him. 

The  chief  fault  of  the  ordinary  letter  is  its  formality  and 
hackneyed  style  of  expression.  Letter  writing  is  usually 
learned  by  imitation — ^that  is,  by  following  the  forms  and 
expressions  used  by  others — ^and  the  common  product  is  a 
mass  of  conventional  phrases.  The  old  books  on  letter  writing 
taught  that  the  correct  way  to  begin  a  letter  was  ** Yours  of 
the  15th  instant  received  and  noted,  and  in  reply  would  say," 
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etc.,  a  style  that  is  devoid  of  individuality  and  one  that  no 
good  business  man  would  follow  in  his  spoken  communication. 
There  are  many  correspondents  that,  whether  the  letter  is 
of  a  business  or  of  a  social  nature,  always  begin  with  the  same 
cold,  mechanical  **Yours  of  the  15th  instant  is  at  hand."  Such 
correspondents  think  that  "business  is  business"  and  that  the 
best  way  to  dispose  of  a  business  letter  is  in  a  few,  stiflE,  lifeless 
sentences  to  let  the  writer  know  that  his  commtmication  was 
received  and  that  the  goods  were  shipped  2-8-12.  An  unedu- 
cated man  once  paid  a  professional  correspondent  a  high 
compliment  when,  on  referring  to  a  letter  he  had  received 
from  the  correspondent,  he  said:  **He  told  me  exactly  what 
I  wanted  to  know  and  he  told  it  to  me  just  as  if  we  had  been 
talking  together."  There  is  entirely  too  much  of  what  has 
been  appropriately  called  "commercial  jargon"  in  modem 
business  correspondence.  A  file  of  letters  will  show  a  monot- 
onous frequency  of  such  ungraceful  phrases  as  **beg  to  advise," 
"in  regard  to  same,  etc." 

98.  The  Natural  Tone. — ^There  should  be  a  personality 
to  a  letter  that  will  distinguish  it  from  a  mere  page  of  sentences 
and  paragraphs.  It  should  be  a  hving  message.  It  is  cus- 
tomary to  begin  with  Dear  Sir,  Gentlemen,  Dear  Mr.  Brown, 
or  some  other  such  conventional  phrase.  In  this  respect, 
and  in  the  polite  closing,  letters  are  more  formal  than  con- 
versations. It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  a  few  correspondents 
are  omitting  the  formal  Dear  Sir  and  the  time-honored  Yours 
truly,  a  leading  mail-order  house  being  a  follower  of  the  new 
practice.  This  style,  however,  may  be  too  radical  for  imme- 
diate general  adoption. 

There  is  danger,  on  the  other  hand,  that  some,  in  following 
the  new  style  of  letter  writing  now  so  much  urged,  will  adopt 
a  style  that  is  too  familiar.  The  so-called  snappy  letter, 
besprinkled  with  dashes  and  overparagraphed,  that  shows  in 
every  sentence  the  intended  cleverness  of  the  writer,  is  hardly 
more  effective  than  the  letter  full  of  stereotyped  phrases. 
Between  the  two  extremes  there  is  a  style  of  composition  that 
is  as  natural  and  courteous  as  the  writer's  conversation. 
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99.  The  Conversational  Style. — The  sales  correspondent 
should  feel  free  to  employ  contractions  such  as  * 'doesn't,*' 
"shouldn't,"  "Fll,**  etc.  to  give  a  smooth,  conversational  style 
to  his  diction.  The  colloquial  style  is  more  natural  and  more 
effective.  If  he  cannot  begin  his  letters  in  a  strikingly  individ- 
ual way,  he  should  at  least  change  the  old  time-worn  phrases 
a  little.  Instead  of  *'Yours  of  the  5th  received  and  noted," 
one  might  write,  "Your  request  of  the  5th  has  been  carefully 
considered,"  or  "We  wish  we  could  consistently  do  what  you 
have  asked  in  your  letter  of  yesterday,"  etc. — anything  to  get 
away  from  the  stiffness  of  nine-tenths  of  letters. 

100.  Overuse  of  Favorite  Words. — Hereby y  therefrom, 
thereto,  therein,  trusting,  esteemed,  valued,  etc.  should  be  used 
as  sparingly  as  possible.  A  book  of  synonyms  should  be 
frequently  referred  to  for  substitutes  for  overused  words. 
Noticeably  pet  expressions  such  as  "you  know,"  "of  course," 
"however,"  "as  far  as  that  is  concerned,"  etc.  should  not  be 
overused. 

101.  Overuse  of  I  and  We. — ^A  writer  must  be  careful 
to  avoid  beginning  too  many  paragraphs  with  We  or  /;  usually 
some  other  part  of  the  sentence  can  be  brought  around  to 
begin  the  paragraph  and  the  monotony  of  repeating  We  or  / 
avoided. 

PREPARATION    OF    LETTERS 

102.  Analysis  of  Problem. — ^When  writing  sales  and 
soliciting  letters,  the  correspondent  must  try  to  put  himself 
in  the  other  man's  place  and  to  discover  what  would  appeal 
to  him.  He  should  not  imagine  that  other  people  will  part 
with  their  money  any  quicker  than  he  would  with  his.  He 
must  meet  the  objections  that  he  is  certain  will  be  offered. 
When  selling  high-priced  goods,  the  inevitable  objection  to 
the  price  must  be  met  squarely  and  logically.  It  should  be 
demonstrated  that  the  purchase  of  a  reliable  article  is  an 
investment,  not  an  expense,  that  the  question  is  not  what 
a  thing  costs  but  what  it  will  do  or  what  it  will  save.  Suppose, 
for  instance,  that  the  letter  is  to  deal  with  a  lot  of  overcoats 
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that  are  to  be  sold.  The  writer  shotild  ask  himself  such 
questions  as:  Is  the  style  good  and  are  the  coats  made 
tmusually  well?  Is  the  doth  of  superior  quality  and  can  it 
be  depended  on  to  hold  its  color  and  general  appearance? 
Are  the  coats  better  than  those  usually  priced  at  $18?  In 
this  way  he  can  hardly  fail  to  bring  out  all  the  selling  points 
that  he  needs. 

103.  Timeliness. — ^Timeliness  is,  of  course,  of  cardinal 
importance  in  sending  letters  to  old  customers.  A  seed  mer- 
chant, for  instance,  should  get  out  his  letters  some  time  before 
planting  season,  before  his  patrons  think  of  buying  elsewhere. 

104.  Testimonials. — ^Argument  can  be  supported  by 
testimonials  quoted  in  the  letter  where  testimonials  will  hdp; 
if  possible,  testimonials  of  persons  in  about  the  same  station 
of  life  that  the  prospect  occupies  should  be  used. 

105.  Answering  Inquiries. — ^All  requests  for  informa- 
tion should  be  answered  fully.  A  boy  wrote  to  a  sporting- 
goods  house,  asking  if  a  certain  advertised  belt  was  for  cart- 
ridges for  a  12-gauge  or  a  10-gauge  gun.  The  correspondent 
of  that  sporting-goods  house  replied  that  the  bdt  was  for 
twelve  cartridges.  Perhaps  he  thought  that  this  explanation 
was  dear  enough,  but  the  boy  construed  the  explanation  to 
mean  that  the  bdt  would  hold  only  twdve  cartridges,  when 
according  to  the  advertisement  it  hdd  twenty-five;  and  he  did 
not  order. 

Sales  correspondents  cannot  be  too  careful  or  too  consistent. 
Thousands  of  orders  are  lost  because  of  cardessness  and  insuf- 
fident  information.  Sometimes  tmnecessary  questions  are  asked, 
but  they  cannot  be  safely  ignored.  The  business  of  the  sales 
correspondent  is  to  sdl;  he  can  do  that  only  by  treating  cus- 
tomers' letters  with  great  consideration.  One  large  and  suc- 
cessftil  concern  makes  it  a  rule  never  to  send  a  stock  letter  to 
a  prospective  customer  that  asks  spedfic  questions,  no  matter 
if  the  stock  letter  does  answer  the  questions  in  a  general  way. 

106.  Too  often,  the  replies  sent  to  inquiries  are  like  the 
following,  which  was  sent  to  Mrs.  A.  M.  Sanders,  of  Wythe- 
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ville,  Virginia,  who  wrote  a  letter  to  the  American  Refrigerator 
Company  about  a  refrigerator.  She  said  she  wanted  one  like 
that  sold  to  Mrs.  Williams  of  her  town,  but  she  doubted  if  she 
could  afford  to  pay  the  price. 

Complying  with  your  request,  we  send  you  by  this  mail,  under  separate 
cover,  one  of  our  catalogs,  in  which  you  will  find  descriptions  of  all  the 
refrigerators  we  manufacture.  Our  goods  are  all  high-grade,  and  we 
should  be  pleased  to  receive  your  order,  knowing  you  would  be  satisfied. 
Trusting  that  you  will  write  us  for  any  further  information  needed,  we  are, 

Yours  truly. 

This  reply  is  faulty  in  that  it  does  not  give  the  information 
asked  for,  and  which  Mrs.  Sanders  may  not  be  able  to  find  in 
the  catalog.  Even  if  she  can  find  the  information,  the  order 
is  more  likely  to  be  secured  if  a  letter  something  like  the 
following  were  written: 

.  We  are  pleased  to  know  that  you  need  a  refrigerator,  and  we  send  you 
by  this  mail,  in  another  envelope,  a  catalog  giving  descriptions  and  illustra- 
tions of  all  our  refrigerators. 

Mrs.  Williams  of  your  town  purchased  the  refrigerator  shown  at  the 
top  of  page  42  of  the  catalog — the  Klondike  No.  5.  Perhaps  you  will  be 
interested  to  learn  that  we  sold  one  of  those  also  to  Mr.  A.  F.  Wilkins,  of 
Wjrtheville,  and  another  to  Mr.  Thomas  Calkins,  postmaster  of  Pulaski, 
Virginia. 

The  illustration  hardly  does  credit  to  the  refrigerator.  It  embodies 
every  modem  feature — note  the  eight  points  of  superiority  explained  on 
page  42 — and  represents  our  experience  of  10  years  in  manufacturing. 
It  is  built  very  strongly  of  thoroughly  seasoned  oak  of  the  best  quality, 
and  is  finished  in  the  natural  color  of  the  wood.  Note  that  the  entire  food 
chamber  is  lined  with  white  enamel;  this  will  never  chip  off.  Fifty  poimds 
of  ice  should  last  at  least  3  days  in  this  refrigerator. 

The  best  price  we  can  make  you  on  the  Klondike  No.  5  is  $25.  If  this 
is  more  than  you  can  pay  and  your  family  is  small,  you  would  find  the 
Klondike  No.  3,  described  on  page  39  of  the  catalog,  well  suited  to  your 
needs.  The  only  difference  between  this  and  the  No.  5  is  in  size,  and  for 
a  family  of  three  or  four.  No.  3  is  just  as  good.  The  food  chamber  of  No.  3 
is  20  inches  wide,  24  inches  high,  and  14  inches  deep.  We  can  sell  you 
No.  3  for  $18.50. 

If  any  refrigerator  you  buy  from  us  is  not  entirely  satisfactory,  we 
regard  it  as  a  favor  to  be  informed,  and  we- will  send  another  or  refund 
the  money  without  quibbling.  If  you  send  cash  with  your  order,  we  will 
prepay  all  freight  charges. 
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We  are  sending  you  one  of  our  order  blanks,  and  hope  to  enter  you  on 
our  list  of  pleased  customers  soon. 

Truly  yours 

American  Refrigerator  Company 
By  E.  L.  C. 

107.  Straight-Canvass  Letter. — ^The  following  is  an 
example  of  an  effective  sales  letter  written  to  one  who  has  not 

inquired  for  information: 

• 

What  would  you  pay  for  a  selling  plan  that  would  enable  you  to  increase 
your  sales  50  per  cent,  this  year? 

What  would  you  give  to  leam  the  schemes  used  by  others  in  your  line 
that  have  brought  the  users  forttmes? 

What  would  you  give  to  be  able  to  increase  your  earning  capacity,  and 
add  prestige  to  your  position? 

Now,  I  can  help  you  on  all  of  the  above.  What  I  want  to  do  is  to  send 
you,  twelve  times  a  year,  a  magazine  that  is  devoted  entirely  to  correspond- 
ence salesmanship — a  magazine  "chock  full"  of  money-making,  order- 
producing  ideas  for  every  man  engaged  in  business,  and  which  is  devoted 
entirely  to  letters  that  land  orders. 

And  The  Correspondent  costs  only  $1  for  a  year — ^with  your  money 
back  if  you  do  not  think  it  the  best  value  you  ever  received,  and  I'll  leave 
the  decision  entirely  to  you. 

Now,  just  stop  and  think.  Here  is  a  magazine  that  will  give  you  the 
newest  there  is  in  letter  writing — that  gives  you  the  actual  life  and  blood 
of  many  successful  businesses,  the  actual  letters  that  have  brought  in 
business — ^and  that  will  give  you  the  follow-up  systems  and  schemes  of 
some  of  the  most  successful  advertisers.    . 

One  hundred  dollars  might  be  cheap  for  one  order-bringing  idea,  scheme, 
plan,  or  suggestion  that  would  enable  you  to  add  one  good  permanent 
custcmier  to  your  list,  but  here  I  offer  you  for  only  $1  more  ideas  in  the 
course  of  a  year  than  you  could  ordinarily  buy  for  thousands  of  dollars. 

Read  the  enclosed  circular,  sign  and  tear  off  coupon  and  return  to  me 
at  once,  in  enclosed  envelope,  with  dollar  bill  attached. 

Yours  for  more,  easier,  and  better  business. 

Editor 

108.  Making  It  Easy  to  Order. — Anything,  such  as  an 
order  blank  or  a  coin  holder,  that  makes  it  easier  for  the  order 
to  be  sent  should  be  adopted.  A  publishing  house  sends,  in 
behalf  of  a  business  book,  a  first-class  soliciting  letter,  the 
closing  paragraph  of  which  is,  **Just  pin  a  two-dollar  bill  to 
this  letter  and  mail  it  in  the  enclosed  envelope  at  our  risk." 
It  is  an  appeal  to  the  reader  not  to  put  the  letter  aside.     Many 
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fail  to  send  orders  through  the  mails  because  of  the  trouble  in 
registering  a  letter  or  securing  a  money  order,  but  by  this 
proposal  the  publishing  house  assumed  the  risk  of  loss  in  the 
mails  and  removed  the  obstacle.  Another  strong  letter  has 
this  closing  sentence:  **I  have  both  telephones.  Call  me  up 
right  now  and  1*11  send  my  representative."  It  is  important 
to  use  some  such  admonition,  so  that  the  reader  will  be  impelled 

to  act. 

* 

109.  Length  of  Letters. — ^There  can  be  no  fixed  answer 
to  the  question  of  how  long  a  letter  should  be.  It  is  possible 
to  tabulate  various  kinds  of  letters  and  to  suggest  that  certain 
of  them  should  be  short,  others  long,  and  still  others  of  moderate 
length;  but  varying  conditions  would  make  such  a  tabulation 
of  little  value. 

With  some  special  classes  of  letters,  it  is  safer  to  give  too 
much  information  than  to  risk  not  giving  enough;  and  in 
writing  to  persons  that  do  not  receive  much  mail,  it  is  not  a 
serious  fault  if  a  letter  should  be  a  paragraph  or  two  longer 
than  is  absolutely  necessary.  Some  persons  have  the  idea  that 
when  the  point  of  brevity  has  been  covered  the  important 
thing  in  business  correspondence  has  been  mentioned.  They 
forget  to  explain  that  while  a  man  may  not  be  inclined  to  read 
more  than  a  sentence  about  new  scouring  soap,  he  will  read 
pages  of  pertinent  information  about  an  automobile  that  he 
is  thinking  about  bu5dng  or  about  an  investment  that  he  is 
thinking  of  making,  or  that  a  woman  will  read  500  words  about 
a  new  suit.  One  page  is  certainly  enough  for  a  great  many 
letters — often  one  paragraph  is  enough,  but  there  are  single- 
spaced  letters  that  cover  four  pages  and  are  not  too  long. 

When  one  answers  an  advertisement  or  has  sent  for  some 
information,  he  is  usually  interested  and  will  likely  read  all 
that  is  sent  to  him  if  it  is  in  comprehensible  form.  But  if  he 
has  not  inquired,  the  chances  are  that  he  will  not  be  interested 
to  any  great  extent.  Accordingly,  letters  sent  to  persons  not 
expecting  them  should,  as  a  rule,  be  briefer  than  those  sent 
to  persons  that  have  manifested  interest.  After  all,  this 
question  is  one  that  requires  judgment. 


THE  BUCKEYE  MANUFACTURINQ  CO. 

MANUFACTUSBSS  OP 

KITCHEN  CABINETS 

Mrs.  Lloyd  Rowe,  Toledo,  Ohio,  October  9, 19_ 

Scranton,  Pa. 

Dear  Madam: 

In  immediate  compliance  with  your  request,  we  are  sending  you  a 
catalog  showing  our  complete  line  of  Buckeye  Kitchen  Cabinets. 

This  catalog  will  tell  you  how  you  can  do  your  kitchen  work  in  half  the 
usual  time. 

It  will  teU  you  how  to  save  your  strength,  time  and  energy — ^how  to 
relieve  yourself  of  the  burden  of  kitchen  drudgery. 

Isn't  this  worth  looking  into? 

Just  try  counting  the  xmnecessary  steps  you  take  in  preparing  your 
next  meal.  Calculate  the  time  you  lose  in  looking  for  articles  that  should 
be  at  your  fingers'  ends  but  are  not. 

Imagine,  if  you  can,  what  it  would  save  you  if  you  could  do  away  with 
your  pantry,  kitchen  table,  and  cupboard  and  get  all  the  articles  needed 
in  the  preparation  of  a  meal  in  one  complete,  well-ordered  piece  of  furni- 
ture that  could  be  placed  between  the  range  and  sink,  so  you  could  almost 
reach  from  one  to  the  other.     Think  of  the  steps  it  would  save  you. 

Imagine  a  piece  of  furniture  containing  special  places  for  everything — 
from  the  nutmeg  to  50  pounds  of  flour — ^from  the  egg  beater  to  the  largest 
kitchen  utensils — a  piece  of  furniture  that  would  arrange  your  provisions 
and  utensils,  in  such  a  systematic  way  that  you  could  find  almost  anything 
you  wanted  in  the  dark. 

If  you  can  draw  in  your  mind  a  picture  of  such  a  piece  of  furniture, 
you  will  have  some  idea  of  what  a  Buckeye  Kitchen  Cabinet  is  like. 

Now  don't  you  want  one  of  these  Automatic  Servants?  Don't  you 
think  you  need  it? 

If  you  do,  send  for  it  NOW.  Don't  put  it  off  a  single  day.  You  have 
been  without  it  too  long  already. 

It  doesn't  cost  much  to  get  a  Buckeye  Cabinet.  If  you  don't  care  to 
pay  cash,  you  can  buy  on  such  easy  payments  that  you  will  never  miss 
the  money — only  5  cents  a  day  for  a  few  months.  You  wouldn't  think 
anything  of  paying  5  cents  a  day  street-car  fare  to  keep  from  walking  a  few 
blocks  in  the  pure  air  and  sunshine,  yet  you  are  walking  miles  in  your 
kitchen  when  one  street-car  fare  every  day  for  a  few  months  would  do 
away  with  it. 

Order  today.  Use  the  cabinet  for  30  days.  If  it  doesn't  do  what  we 
say  it  will,  or  if  you  do  not  consider  that  it  is  worth  the  money,  send  it 
back  at  our  expense  and  we  will  refund  the  full  purchase  price.  That  is 
fair,  isn't  it? 

Yours  truly 

The  Buckeye  Manufacturing  Co. 
61  Pig.  13 
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Abraham  Lincoln  was  once  asked  how  long  a  man's  legs 
should  be.  He  replied  that  they  should  be  long  enough  to 
reach  from  his  body  to  the  ground.  Somewhat  the  same 
principle  applies  to  letters.  They  should  be  long  enough  to 
accomplish  the  object. 

STANDBY  COLLAR  CO. 

Troy,  N.  Y.,  December  18,  19 

A.  Retailer  &  Co., 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

Gentlemen: 

Here's  something  new  to  catch  public  interest — to  create  talk  about 
your  store  and  to  bring  new  faces.  It's  the  Standby  Collar,  sold  on  a 
strict  guarantee  to  wear  4  months  without  cracks,  saw  edges,  or  torn 
button  holes. 

Your  customers  are  absolutely  relieved  from  risk  when  they  buy 
Standby  Collars,  for  they  are  fully  protected  by  our  positive,  iron-clad, 
signed  guarantee,  which  is  in  every  box. 

Standby  Collars  come  in  a  wide  range  of  styles  (see  folder)  and  are 
retailed  in  boxes  containing  one-half  dozen  collars  of  a  size  and  style  at 
$1  a  box.  As  Standbys  are  sold  at  a  distinctive  price,  they  will  not  con- 
flict with  the  other  lines  you  are  selling. 

The  Standby  idea  is  creating  a  stir.  Isn't  it  a  wonder  some  one  didn't 
long  ago  think  of  a  guaranteed  collar?  You  know  what  extra  profits  are 
being  made  by  the  retailers  having  the  agency  for  guaranteed  hose.  The 
Standby  guarantee  is  a  great  talking  point;  it  sells  six  Standby  Collars 
where  otherwise  the  purchaser  would  buy  only  two  ordinary  collars. 

See  the  enclosed  proof  of  our  advertisements  in  Collier's,  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  Munsey's,  Everybody's,  McClure's,  American,  and  Cos- 
mopolitan this  month.  A  display  of  Standbys  in  your  window  will  mean 
extra  sales  and  new  customers. 

You  never  had  a  more  liberal  oflFer  than  that  set  forth  in  the  enclosed 
folder.  You  take  no  risk  on  this  trial  order,  so  let  it  come  right  along. 
We  will  not  consider  any  other  haberdasher  of  your  town  tmtil  we  hear 
from  you. 

Yours  for  new  business 

Standby  Collar  Co. 

Pig.  14 

110.  Examples  of  Sales  Letters. — Strong  sales  letters 
are  shown  in  Figs.  13,  14,  15,  and  16.  That  shown  in  Fig.  13 
is  a  reply  to  an  inquiry;  it  contains  several  strong  selling  points, 
refers  the  inquirer  to  the  catalog  asked  for,  and  then  tries  to 
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induce  immediate  action  by  placing  a  trial  offer  at  the  dose. 
The  two  closing  paragraphs  of  this  letter  are  very  strong. 

A  stiong  trade  letter  is  shown  in  Fig.  14.  An  effort  is  here 
made  to  introduce  a  line  of  goods  in  a  new  territory;  therefore, 
after  all  the  special  selling  features  have  been  given,  an  excliisive 
agency  is  offered  the  firm  if  it  will  buy  at  once. 

THE  BURNHAM  COMPANY 

20  Main  Avenue 
Dear  Mr.  Smith: 

An  extra  pair  of  dressy,  well-made  trousers  is  something  every  man  can 
use — no  matter  how  many  suits  he  has.  Here  is  an  opportimity  to  get  a 
pair  at  exceedingly  moderate  cost. 

You  know  how  we  make  trousers — what  substantial  well-selected  pat- 
terns we  carry;  how  carefully  we  cut,  so  as  to  get  perfect  fit  in  the  crotch 
and  around  the  waist;  how  we  whip  in  a  piece  of  silk  around  the  upper 
edge  of  the  waist;  put  in  a  strip  to  protect  against  wear  at  the  front  and 
back  of  the  leg  at  the  bottom;  and  sew  on  buttons  so  that  they  won't 
pull  off. 

Our  season  is  winding  up  with  a  lot  of  patterns  on  hand  containing  just 
enough  for  one  pair  or  two  pair  of  **Bumham-made"  trousers.  See  the 
enclosed  sample.  There's  a  good  variety  in  dark  patterns  and  a  few  light 
patterns,  not  a  one  sold  regularly  at  less  than  $6.50  and  some  sold  as  high 
as  $7.50. 

These  renmants  won't  go  into  the  windows  until  Saturday  morning. 
We  are  notifying  you,  as  a  regular  customer,  that  as  long  as  these  remnants 
last  yoxi  can  get  a  pair  of  trousers  from  any  piece  for  $5.50,  or  two  pair  at. 
the  same  time  from  the  same  measure  for  $10 — workmanship  just  the  same 
as  if  you  paid  the  regular  price. 

This  is  a  real  bargain,  and  we  hope  to  see  you  before  the  best  patterns 
are  picked  out. 

Truly  yours 

The  Burnham  Company. 

Pig.  15 

In  Fig.  15  is  shown  a  letter  by  a  tailor  who  is  planning  a 
special  sale  of  the  remnants  of  goods  left  at  the  end  of  the 
season.  It  states  clearly  the  reason  why  he  can  sell  these 
goods  at  this  price  and  then  makes  his  special  offer. 

The  second  of  a  series  of  shoe  letters  is  shown  in  Fig.  16. 
It  refers  to  the  previous  letter  and  then  emphasizes  some  of 
the  strong  selling  points  of  the  shoe.     Then  to  remove  any 
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doubts  the  pai-son  may  have  as  to  the  quality  of  the  material, 
the  recipient  is  asked  to  examine  carefully  the  small  piece  of 
leather  that  is  enclosed. 

BOLTON  SHOE  COMPANY,  INC. 

Mail-Order  Dbpartbient 

Factory,  Quincy,  Mass. 
Offices,  Boston.  Mass..  150  Summbr  Stkbst 

Boston,  Mass.,  October  17,  19 — 
Mr.  L.  O.  Williams, 

Scranton,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir: 

Did  you  receive  the  Bolton  Style  Book  that  I  sent  you  a  few  day^  ago? 
Your  order  has  not  come  in  yet,  and  it  occurs  to  me  that  possibly  the  Style 
Book  went  astray  in  the  mail.  If  so,  please  notify  me  and  I  will  send  you 
another  by  first  mail. 

I  hope  your  delay  in  ordering  is  not  the  result  of  any  lack  of  clear  infor- 
mation about  Boltons.  Let  me  briefly  mention  some  of  the  features  of 
Bolton  shoes  that  I  believe  warrant  you  in  favoring  us  with  your  order: 
(a)  Genuine  custom  soles;  (b)  highest-grade  materials  and  workmanship, 
(c)  the  best  fit — thanks  to  our  quarter-size  system — that  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  in  shoes;  (d)  thorough  foot  comfort  and  long  wear;  (e)  our  perfect 
mail-order  service;  and  if)  the  guaranteed  proof  of  quality  given  in  the 
spedfications  tag  sent  with  every  pair. 

You  yourself,  without  any  trouble,  can  easily  give  me  the  necessary 
information  from  which  to  send  you  shoes  of  just  the  proper  sisse.  If  you 
are  not  sure  of  the  size  and  width  you  should  wear,  just  copy  the  marks 
and  figures  on  the  lining  of  your  best-fitting  pair  of  shoes  and  send  them 
to  me — or  else  cut  out  the  part  of  the  Hning  that  contains  these  size  marks 
and  send  that  along  with  your  order.  If  you  do  this,  and  the  marks  are 
clear,  I  can't  possibly  make  a  mistake  in  selecting  your  size.  Or,  you 
can  follow  the  enclosed  instructions  for  self-measurement  and  send  this 
information  along.  You  will  receive  a  correct  fitting,  whichever  plan 
you  follow. 

Am  enclosing  some  samples  of  Bolton  leathers,  which  I  trust  you  will 
eicamine  closely.    May  I  expect  your  order? 

Very  truly  yours 

For  Bolton  Shoe  Company,  Inc. 
Fig.  16 
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FOLLOW-UP    SYSTEMS 

111.  A  follow-up  system  is  a  series  of  solicitations 
mailed  at  intervals  to  prospective  customers.  Usually,  the 
system  consists  of  three  or  four  form  letters,  which  may  be  sent 
out  alone  or  with  other  printed  matter.  Sometimes  the  system 
consists  of  six  or  eight  letters,  but  the  number  sent  depends 
largely  on  the  article  advertised,  the  margin  of  profit,  and  the 
class  of  people  to  whom  the  letters  are  sent.  When  the  article 
is  something  that  most  persons  will  deliberate  over  for  a  long 
time,  such  as  purchasing  a  piano  or  selecting  a  school  for  a 
daughter's  education,  a  longer  series  of  letters  is  advisable 
than  in  most  other  cases.  If  an  inquiry  is  referred  to  a  local 
agent,  usually  only  one  letter  is  sent.  However,  as  local 
dealers  and  agents  cannot  always  be  depended  on,  some  adver- 
tisers write  a  second  letter  for  the  express  purpose  of  learning 
whether  the  inquirer  has  had  his  need  supplied. 

112,  Planning  a  Follow-Up  System . — Not  every  adver- 
tiser can  judiciously  follow  the  example  of  a  large  mail-order 
house  that  writes  inquirers  only  one  letter,  because  the  mer- 
chandise it  handles  is  chiefly  staple  goods,  the  price  and  qixality 
of  which  are  the  main  selling  points.  But  before  deciding  on 
the  plan  of  the  follow-up  system,  the  advertiser  must  determine 
whether  it  is  not  best  to  make  his  most  favorable  offer  in  the 
first  letter  while  the  interest  of  the  inquirer  is  warm  and  before 
competitors  have  an  opportunity  to  get  in  their  work.  The 
diflBculty  in  cutting  prices,  even  if  competitors  need  not  be 
considered,  is  that,  after  one  lower  quotation,  some  inquirers 
wait  to  see  if  a  still  lower  one  will  not  be  made.  If  the  price 
is  cut  several  times,  the  inquirer  is  likely  to  lose  confidence  in 
the  advertiser.  If  practicable,  when  the  first  canvass  of  the 
inquirer  fails  to  bring  a  regular  order,  a  smaller  quantity  of 
the  goods  may  be  offered  at  a  special  price.  The  advertiser 
can  then  claim  that  he  is  offering  the  smaller  quantity  as  a 
trial  order,  believing  that  when  the  customer  has  used  it  he 
will  order  more.  The  offer  to  accept  smaller  payments  and 
to  give  more  time  for  the  payment  of  the  whole  price  is  usually 
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a  winning  feature  of  the  follow-up  systems.    The  instalment 
plan  of  payment  is  full  of  possibilities. 

There  is  one  advertiser  that  starts  out  with  an  offer  of  a 
$10  supply  of  goods.  About  15  days  later,  when  he  thinks 
there  is  no  chance  of  seciuing  a  $10  order  from  the  prospective, 
he  makes  an  offer  of  a  smaller  supply  at  $5,  and  15  days  later, 
if  ho  order  is  received,  he  makes  a  special  offer  of  a  still  smaller 
supply  for  $2.50. 

113.  Bargain  Offers. — ^AU  the  world  loves  a  bargain, 
but  while  bargain  or  special-price  features  cannot  be  used  for 
all  enterprises,  these  features  have  tremendous  selling  force. 
Giving  a  bookcase,  without  apparent  extra  charge,  to  the 
purchaser  of  a  set  of  books,  is  a  bargain  offer  that  has  increased 
the  sales  of  many  publishers.  Some  publishers  advertise 
"slightly  rubbed*'  sets  of  books  at  special  prices,  but  it  is 
evident  from  the  way  such  offers  continue  that  it  is  an  ingenious 
variation  of  the  old  bargain  idea — that  the  books  are  not 
slightly  rubbed,  but  are  from  the  regular  stock  and  are  sold 
at  a  price  that  the  publisher  is  glad  to  be  able  to  get. 
The  offer,  to  apparently  trustworthy  inquirers,  of  free  exam- 
ination of  goods  on  receipt  of  transportation  charges,  and 
similar  inducements,  are  always  strong  features  of  follow-up 
systems. 

114.  Waste  in  Follow-Up  Systems. — ^There  is  an 
enormous  amoimt  of  waste  in  some  follow-up  systems.  For 
instance,  many  advertisers  get  up  a  series  of  five  or  six  letters 
and  send  them  out  at  intervals  in  the  belief  that  bringing  the 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  inquirer  every  week  or  so  is  sure 
to  land  an  order  eventually.  While  persistence  is  a  valuable 
factor  in  advertising  campaigns,  the  method  as  carried  out  is 
often  faulty.  Results  have  shown  that  a  great  many  follow-up 
systems  do  not  pay  after  three  or  four  letters  have  been  sent. 
The  interest  of  an  inquirer  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  will  wane, 
and,  as  a  general  rule,  the  letter  that  reaches  him  several  months 
after  his  inquiry,  has  not  more  than  one-fourth  the  chance  of 
landing  an  order  that  the  first  letter  had.  In  every  follow-up 
system,  each  letter  should  be  a  fine  example  of  salesmanship. 
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Mere  persistence  is  not  usually  enough.  If,  after  the  first 
letter,  no  further  argument  can  be  brought  to  bear,  further 
letters  are  likely  to  be  fruitless. 

In  their  efforts  to  cultivate  confidence,  correspondents  some- 
times go  to  extremes  and  urge  prospective  buyers  to  write 
again  for  information,  when  they  should  try  to  get  them  to  buy. 
When  full  information  has  been  given — and  it  is  nearly  always 
b^t  to  give  this  in  the  first  letter — nothing  is  gained  by  insist- 
ing that  prospectives  shall  write  to  tell  why  they  will  not  order, 
unless  this  information  is  highly  important  as  a  guide  to 
further  procedtire.     It  is  better  that  all  efforts  should  be 


Have  you  given  up  the  idea  of  purchasing  a  motor  boat? 

If  not,  about  what  price  have  you  thought  of  paying? 

About  when  do  you  expect  to  buy? 


What  size  and  style  of  boat  do  you  prefer?  ^      _  .     . 

Would  you  like  to  have  a  boat  built  according  to  your  own  plans? 


If  you  have  purchased,  will  you  please  let  us  know  what  boat  you 
bought  and  your  reasons  for  preferring  it  _  _. 


(Signature). 


Fig.  17 

turned  toward  securing  the  order.  In  Fig.  17  is  shown  a  good 
example  of  the  kind  of  card  to  use  when  it  is  desirable  to  get 
information  as  a  guide  to  future  action.  It  is  not  well, 
either,  to  be  too  insistent  for  a  decision  or  to  make  any  sug- 
gestions that  the  recipient  of  the  follow-up  letters  lacks  courtesy 
because  he  does  not  reply;  although  such  methods  may  bring 
replies,  they  frequently  offend  and  sometimes  result  in  the 
loss  of  an  opportunity  to  secure  an  order.  There  is  a  wide 
difference  between  replies  and  orders. 
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115.  Expense  of  Follow-Up  Systems. — In  order  to 
market  an  article  successfully,  it  is  always  important  to  figure 
closely  the  inquiry  and  follow-up  expenses  so  that  they  may 
be  kept  within  boimds.  The  expense  of  the  first  sale  may  be 
equal  to  the  entire  profit,  or  even  exceed  it,  if  experience  shows 
that  subsequent  sales  can  be  made  at  little  expense  to  a  large 
proportion  of  the  purchasers.  The  expense  of  following  up 
inquiries,  as  well  as  the  proportion  of  sales,  depends  largely  on 
the  quality  of  the  inquiries.  If  they  are  from  persons  that 
have  been  deceived  by  the  advertisement  into  believing  that 
they  will  get  something  for  nothing,  there  will  be  few  sales  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  inquiries,  and  a  large  expense. 

116.  Lengtli  of  Time  Between  Letters. — ^No  letters  of 
any  follow-up  system  should  be  sent  so  frequently  or  in  such 
numbers  that  they  will  antagonize  those  who  receive  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  letters  should  not  be  sent  so  far  apart  that 
the  prospective  will  forget  about  the  subject.  Most  advertisers 
send  letters  from  10  days  to  2  weeks  apart. 

117.  Postage  for  Follow-Up  Matter. — ^Where  form 
letters  are  sent  to  people  that  do  not  receive  much  mail,  it  has 
been  demonstrated  that  letters  mailed  under  1-cent  postage 
often  receive  as  much  attention  as  those  sent  under  2-cent  post- 
age. Many  high-grade  concerns,  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
International  Correspondence  Schools,  send  out  form  letters  to 
inquirers  under  1-cent  postage.  This  firm  takes  it  for  granted 
that  a  person  making  inquiry  about  a  course  of  instruction  is 
interested  enough  to  read  what  is  sent  and  does  not  care  what 
kind  of  postage  stamps  are  used. 

Form  letters  sent  to  persons  receiving  a  great  deal  of  mail, 
or  letters  that  relate  to  some  very  personal  matter,  should  be 
sent  under  2-cent  postage.  The  busy  business  man  is  not 
likely  to  pay  much  attention  to  a  letter  bearing  a  1-cent  stamp 
unless  there  is  some  unusual  reason  for  doing  so. 
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118.  Use  of  Form  Letters. — ^Form  letters  are  very  useful 
in  ordinary  business  correspondence  where  letters  of  the  same 
kind,  such  as  those  acknowledging  receipt  of  subscriptions, 
small  orders,  etc.,  have  to  be  sent  out  in  large  numbers  and 
where  nothing  is  gained  by  writing  personal  letters.  Form 
letters  may  also  be  used  to  supplement  catalogs,  booklets,  etc. 
The  form  letter  is  coming  more  and  more  into  use  as  a 
direct-advertising  plan.  Some  retailers  send  out  to  their 
customers  form  letters  calling  attention  to  special  offerings. 
Advertisers  of  specialties,  and  solicitors  such  as  those  selling 
advertising  space,  insurance,  or  service  of  some  other  kind, 
frequently  rely  on  the  form  letter  to  a  great  extent. 

119.  If  a  manufacturer  of  a  new  kind  of  agateware,  for 
instance,  wishes  to  carry  out  a  publicity  campaign  among  retail 
hardware  dealers,  and  to  use  form  letters  as  a  part  of 
the  campaign,  it  would  be  injudicious  to  send  only  one  or 
two  letters;  six,  eight,  or  even  more  letters,  alternating  with 
folders  or  cards,  might  be  sent.  Some  campaigns  of  this  kind 
are  kept  up  for  6  months  or  a  year,  but  if  the  canvass  is  con- 
tinued for  so  long  a  time,  there  are  usually  some  long  intervals 
in  which  no  matter  is  sent.  In  a  campaign  of  this  kind,  it  is 
not  best  to  give  too  much  information  in  one  letter,  because 
the  dealer  has  made  no  inquiry  and  no  particular  interest  in 
the  new  agateware  has  been  shown.  Therefore,  the  informa- 
tion and  the  argimients  of  the  campaign  must  be  given  to  the 
retailer  in  interesting  instalments. 

There  is  ordinarily  no  interest  in  the  matter  when  the  first 
letter  is  sent.  The  interest  must  be  created.  Hence,  another 
sound  principle  to  follow  in  letter  work  is  this:  Letters  sent  to 
persons  that  have  inquired  and  that  may  be  presumed  to  be 
interested  may  be  much  longer  and  go  into  more  details  than 
those  sent  to  persons  that  have  not  inquired  or  shown  interest 
in  any  other  way.  In  the  first  instance,  the  inquirer  is  looking 
for  information  and  will  likely  read  all  that  is  sent,  provided 
it  is  in  readable  form;  in  the  second  instance,  the  letter  must 
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be  so  much  to  the  point  that  it  will  command  and  develop 
interest. 

A  follow-up  system  of  letters  designed  to  keep  the  adver- 
tiser in  touch  with  old  customers  might  be  almost  indefinite 
in  number.  Wholesalers  and  manufacturers  may  send  letters 
to  their  customers  in  the  trade  regularly  at  different  seasons,  for 
the  form  letter  is  of  great  value  in  holding  trade  and  assisting 
traveling  salesmen. 

120.  Arranging  Form-Letter  Copy. — ^The  letter  should 
not  contain  so  much  matter  as  to  appear  crowded.  This  is  a 
common  fault  of  form  letters.  In  preparing  the  copy,  the 
letter  should  be  typewritten  carefully  on  a  letterhead  of  the 
land  that  is  to  be  used  in  printing,  in  order  to  be  sure  that  the 
matter  balances  well.  Care  should  also  be  taken  to  have  a 
blank  margin  of  at  least  three-fourths  of  an  inch  at  both  the 
left  and  the  right  side  of  the  sheet.  If  the  names  and  addresses 
are  to  be  inserted  afterwards,  enough  blank  space  should  be 
left  at  the  top  of  the  body  matter  of  the  letter  for  that  purpose. 
If  the  matter  is  to  be  set  single-spaced,  or  solid,  as  it  is  termed 
in  printing,  a  blank  space  of  one  line  should  be  left  between 
paragraphs.  A  great  many  form  letters  are  printed  without 
this  blank  space  between  paragraphs,  thus  giving  a  crowded 
appearance,  much  imlike  good  typewriting,  which  these  letters 
are  supposed  to  imitate. 

As  a  rule,  a  full  page  of  typewritten  matter  should  not  con- 
sist of.  fewer  than  three  paragraphs.  Frequent  paragraphing 
adds  materially  to  the  readability  of  the  letter,  especially  if  it 
is  single-spaced. 

There  is  no  dash  on  the  usual  t)^writer  keyboard,  and  in 
typewriting  and  the  printing  of  form  letters,  many  stenog- 
raphers and  printers  use  one  hyphen  as  a  makeshift.  This 
is  wrong;  two  hyphens  should  be  used,  one  immediately  after 
the  other. 

As  form  letters  are  sent  out  in  great  quantities  by  adver- 
tisers, persons  that  receive  much  mail  get  so  many  form  letters 
that  they  recognize  them  as  such  imless  the  similarity  to 
original  typewriting  is  unusually  good;  but  even  if  they  do, 
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a  neat  form  letter  with  the  name  and  address  of  the  person 
carefully  inserted  has  a  personal  feature  about  it  that  is  lacking 
in  all  other  forms  of  printed  matter,  and  is  therefore  more 
likely  to  be  read.  Of  late,  a  few  prominent  concerns,  believing 
that  the  inserting  of  a  name  and  address  on  a  printed  letter 
seems  like  an  attempt  to  deceive  and  besides  calls  for  more 
careful  typewriting  than  the  results  justify,  are  now  sending 
out  letters  with  no  name,  address,  or  salutation  at  the  top 
using  in  the  place  of  such  matter  a  strong  heading  or  opening 
sentence  that  catches  attention.  The  results  obtained  in  care- 
ful experiments  indicate  that  the  inserting  of  the  name  and 
address  is  of  much  less  importance  than  is  commonly  supposed 
— that  the  message  contained  in  the  letter  is,  after  all,  that 
which  counts  for  most.  It  will  probably  be  a  long  time, 
however,  before  business  concerns  do  away  with  the  form 
letter  that  has  name  and  address  filled  in. 

121.  Use  of  the  Word  Dictated. — ^Leaving  the  moral 
issue  out  of  consideration,  it  is  certainly  not  expedient,  when 
addressing  business  people,  to  print  the  word  Dictated  in  the 
lower  left  comer  of  a  letter  that  was  not  dictated.  If  the 
appearance  of  the  letter  itself  does  not  convince  the  recipient 
that  it  is  personal,  placing  a  word  in  the  comer  will  not  help. 
Besides,  when  millions  of  facsimile  typewritten  letters  are 
mailed  weekly,  most  business  people  know  the  difference 
between  them  and  original  typewriting,  no  matter  how  well 
the  matching  is  done;  and  the  reader  may  doubt  the  writer's 
truthfulness  in  other  matters  if  this  letter  states  on  its  face 
that  it  was  dictated  and  the  reader  knows  that  it  was  not. 

122.  Signatures  of  Form  Letters. — If  only  a  few  form 
letters  are  to  be  sent  out,  it  is  well  to  sign  them  with  a  pen. 
Most  form  letters,  however,  are  signed  with  a  rubber  stamp; 
or  a  typewritten  signature  is  printed,  and  a  clerk  writes  a  per- 
sonal signature  with  a  pen  just  imder  the  firm  title.  This 
latter  method  is  more  likely  to  create  an  impression  that 
the  letter  is  written  to  the  redpient  personally.  When  large 
quantities  of  letters  are  to  be  sent  out,  and  both  the  letterheads 
and  the  form  letters  are  to  be  printed,  much  time  can  be  saved 
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by  having  the  signature  printed  at  the  same  time  as  the  letter- 
heads, using  a  signature  cut. 

123.  Printing  of  Form  Letters. — As  there  are  a.number 
of  processes  for  producing  form  letters,  it  is  a  good  plan,  when 
about  to  order  form  letters,  to  ask  the  printer  to  show  some 
samples  of  work  of  that  kind  that  he  has  done  for  others.  Then 
it  may  be  seen  how  nearly  like  typewriting  this  printer's  work 
is  and  how  closely  inserted  names  and  addresses  can  be  made 
to  match  the  shade  and  general  effect  of  the  printed  body  of 
the  letter.  Where  letters  are  produced  by  a  process  in  which 
printing  is  done  by  means  of  an  inked  ribbon,  so  as  to  give 
exactly  the  effect  produced  by  the  type  of  a  typewriter  striking 
through  a  ribbon,  it  is  customary  for  the  printer  to  furnish 
the  customer  with  a  strip  of  the  ribbon  used  in  printing  the 
job.  In  furnishing  the  printer  with  letterheads  for  form- 
letter  jobs,  it  is  always  advisable  to  send  some  extra  copies, 
say  about  15  or  20  on  an  order  for  1,000,  and  50  or  75  on  an 
order  for  5,000.  In  getting  the  job  ready  for  printing  and  in 
the  presswork,  a  number  of  letterheads  are  always  spoiled. 
Machines  are  now  made  with  which  intelligent  oflSce  help  can 
set  up  and  print  facsimile  typewritten  letters. 

124.  Insertion  of  Typewritten  Matter. — One  method 
of  inserting  matter  is  to  leave  several  lines  blank  in  the  body 
of  the  printed  letter,  and  then,  when  the  name  and  address 
are  inserted,  to  have  something  of  a  personal  nature  type- 
written in  these  blank  lines.  This  personal  matter  may 
include  the  person's  name  or  the  name  of  an  acquaintance  of 
his.  Another  plan  is  to  have  a  letter  consist  of  two  sheets, 
the  first  one  being  printed  and  the  other  wholly  typewritten. 
The  necessary  personal  features  are  covered  by  the  matter 
written  on  the  second  sheet.  A  common  method  is  to  have 
the  printer  leave  space  somewhere  in  the  body  of  the  letter 
so  that  the  name  of  the  person  addressed,  that  of  a  retailer, 
or  that  of  some  other  person  may  be  inserted  by  means  of  a 
typewriter. 

125.  Importance  of  Good  Matching. — Good  matching 
is  very  important  if  names,  addresses,  and  other  details  are  to 
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be  inserted  in  form  letters.  Most  form  letters  are  poor  in  this 
respect.  The  ribbon  on  the  tjrpewriter  must  be  the  exact 
shade  of  the  ink  used  in  printing,  and  the  operator  must  be 
careful  to  strike  the  kejrs  of  the  typewriter  just  hard  enough 
to  have  the  impression  of  the  typewriter  match  the  work  of 
the  printer.  Care  must  also  be  taken  to  insert  words  and 
lines  in  exactly  the  right  place. 

To  get  the  best  effect,  the  machine  should  have  on  it  several 
pieces  of  ribbon,  some  used  more  than  others,  so  that  when 
the  printing  on  the  form  letter  is  a.  little  heavy,  or  dark,  a 
fresher  ribbon  may  be  used,  and  so  on.  Even  in  a  small  lot 
of  letters,  the  printing  of  some  of  them  will  be  darker  than 
that  of  others. 

126.  Form  Parasrraplis* — Where  the  same  explanations 
are  of  frequent  occurrence,  time  will  be  saved  and  accuracy 
increased  by  the  use  of  form  paragraphs.  That  is,  when  the 
correspondent  finds  that  he  has  to  dictate  practically  the  same 
paragraph  in  many  letters,  he  should  improve  it  as  much  as 
he  can  and  then  place  it  on  a  list,  giving  it  a  serial  ntunber. 
He  should  keep  a  copy  of  this  list  on  his  desk  and  require  each 
stenographer  to  have  a  copy.  It  is  well  to  give  appropriate 
headings,  as  well  as  ntunbers  to  the  paragraphs.  The  headings 
will  prove  useful  at  times  when  the  correspondent  is  very  busy 
and  cannot  recall  the  ntunber  of  the  paragraph  he  wishes 
written.  While  this  method  is  not  to  be  recommended  for 
very  important  and  particular  correspondence,  it  will  be  found 
that  in  a  short  time  the  list  of  paragraphs  will  be  so  complete  • 
that  all  ordinary  letters  may  be  answered  by  its  use. 

In  oflSces  where  there  are  hundreds  of  letters  to  be  answered 
daily,  time  cannot  always  be  spared  to  dictate  each  separately, 
and  there  is  no  good  reason  why  it  should  be  done  when  so 
many  of  them  cover  the  same  ground.  By  the  use  of  well- 
written  paragraphs,  better  letters  will  be  produced  than  if  each 
were  dictated. 

Various  forms  of  beginning  and  ending  may  be  placed  on 
the  paragraph  list,  so  that  with  hundreds  of  letters  it  will  be 
necessary  only  for  the  correspondent  to  read  them  carefully 
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and  to  write  on  the  letters  or  on  an  attached  slip  the  numbers 
of  the  paragraphs  he  wishes  used  in  answering.  In  this  way 
he  will  be  able  to  handle  several  times  as  much  mail  as  he 
could  by  any  other  plan;  and  stenographers  will  be  able  to  do 
more  work. 

Of  course,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  use  the  same  paragraphs 
again  in  continued  correspondence  with  one  person.  This 
can  be  avoided  by  having  the  file  copies  of  letters  and  all  the 
other  correspondence  fastened  together. 

The  form-paragraph  plan  will  be  found  almost  a  necessity 
to  correspondents  having  charge  of  a  great  deal  of  work — 
where  it  is  necessary  to  entrust  many  letters  to  assistants. 


BESCORD6    AND    CABD    FORMS 

127.  Metliods  of  Recording  Letters. — ^As  soon  as 
received,  the  names  and  addresses  of  inquirers  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  file  cards,  which  can  be  so  arranged  by  guides  that 
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the  correspondence  will  be  taken  up  again  at  the  proper  time. 
Small  forms  may  be  handled  in  a  loose-leaf  binder  in  much  the 
same  way  except  that  a  metal  clip  may  be  used  to  indicate  the 
date  on  which  attention  is  required.     When  it  is  necessary 
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to  have  cards  filed  alphabetically,  as  it  often  is,  a  metal  clip 
may  also  be  used  on  these  to  indicate  the  date  on  which  the 
name  is  to  receive  further  attention.  In  Fig.  18  is  shown  a 
form  that  may  be  used  in  a  loose-leaf  binder.  The  small  metal 
dips,  used  to  indicate  the  date  on  which  attention  is  required, 
are  attached  to  the  proper  number  in  the  right-hand  margin. 
In  Fig,  19  is  shown  a  card  file  for  recording  follow-up  work. 
The  cards,  being  alphabetically  arranged,  are  easily  found, 
while  the  small  metal  clip  shows  the  date  that  the  next  follow- 
up  letter  ^ould  be  sent. 

Some  advertisers  follow  a  system  in  which  thirty  letter- 
filing  cases,  numbered  from  1  to  30,  are  used.     In  this  system. 


all  the  ccMTespondence  is  kept  together,  a  memorandum  being 
put  on  the  inquiry  to  indicate  the  kind  of  form  letters  sent 
and  all  carbon  copies  as  special  correspondence  being  attached. 
K  an  advertiser  using  this  system  sends  his  letters  10  days 
apart,  the  correspondence  will  be  taken  out  of  case  No.  5  on 
the  5th  of  the  month,  given  attention,  and  then  put  in  case 
No.  15,  to  be  taken  out  again  on  the  15th.  With  this  method 
it  is  necessary  to  have  a  book  or  card  index  of  the  names 
of  inquirers,  showing  the  date  of  the  inquiry  and  the  dates 
of  the  various  letters  sent  out. 
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128.  Keeping  a  Record  of  Customers. — ^A  matter  of 
great  importance  in  follow-up  campaigns  is  to  adopt  a  system 
by  which  the  form  letters  may  be  discontinued  at  once  when 
an  order  or  a  reply  has  been  received.  The  feelings  of  a  pro- 
spective may  be  well  imagined  if  he  continues  to  receive  soUcita- 
tions  after  he  has  sent  an  order.  Blimders  of  this  kind  may  be 
prevented  by  having  one  file  for  prospective  customers  and 
another  for  customers,  and  then  transferring  a  prospective 
customer's  name  to  the  customer's  file  as  soon  as  an  order  has 
been  received. 

129.  Keeping  a  Record  of  Results. — ^A  system  of 
checking  by  which  it  may  be  determined  what  results  come 
from  the  different  letters  sent  out  is  extremely  important. 
Sometimes,  when  two  letters  seemed,  at  the  outset,  to  be  eqtial 
in  strength,  one  will  bring  twice  as  many  results  as  the  other. 
Many  advertisers,  by  trying  one  letter  on  a  himdred  prospec- 
tives  and  another  letter  on  another  hundred,  are  enabled  to 
determine  which  brings  the  best  returns  before  adopting  a 
permanent  follow-up  letter.  Unless  careful  tests  are  made  and 
records  are  kept  of  such  matters,  much  money  is  likely  to  be 
wasted. 

There  are  various  ways  of  testing  the  value  of  different 
letters.  A  special  letter  or  figure  may  be  placed  inconspicu- 
ously on  the  return  envelope  or  the  order  blank,  and  this 
letter  or  figure  may  be  changed  for  each  solicitation.  Another 
method  is  to  use  return  envelopes  of  different  colors.  Still 
another  method  is  to  use  entirely  different  order  blanks  with 
different  letters. 

It  is  easy  to  go  to  extremes  in  the  matter  of  records  and  to 
burden  the  advertising  department  with  needless  detail  work. 
The  aim  should  be  to  have  cards  or  other  record  systems  as 
simple  as  possible  in  order  to  keep  the  follow-up  system  running 
smoothly  and  to  have  at  hand  the  essential  information  regard- 
ing results. 

130.  System  in  Mall  Distribution. -r-A  good  system  of 
distributing  mail  will  be  found  an  aid  to  the  proper  keeping  of 
records.     This  can  best  be  accomplished  by  having  one  person 
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assume  entire  charge  of  opening  and  of  distributing  com- 
munications. It  will  be  found  convenient  to  use  ordinary 
wire  desk  baskets,  having  one  for  each  of  the  departments. 


MAILINO    LISTS 

131.  Compiling  of  Mailing  Lists. — Some  advertisers 
make  up  valuable  mailing  lists  by  keeping  a  record  of  the  name 
and  address  of  every  purchaser.  Large  retail  stores  can  make 
up  lists  from  surrounding  rural-delivery  routes  from  which 
trade  may  be  drawn.  The  law  does  not  permit  postmasters 
to  make  up  these  lists  of  advertisers.  Banks  find  that  savings 
accounts  can  be  secured  from  lists  made  up  from  the  pay  rolls 
of  factories  and  other  places  where  many  persons  are  employed. 
There  are  concerns  that  make  a  business  of  furnishing  lists  of 
school  teachers,  ministers,  ntirses,  and  htmdreds  of  other  classes 
of  professional  and  trades  people. 

The  advertiser,  by  effective  form-letter  solicitation,  can 
secure  from  customers  the  names  of  other  buyers  or  prospec- 
tive buyers  of  the  kind  of  goods  he  manufactures  or  handles. 
By  offering  some  inducement,  such  as  a  commission  or  a 
premium,  he  can  often  obtain  the  assistance  of  his  old  cus- 
tomers, and  through  their  cooperation  and  his  attractive 
printed  matter,  he  can  greatly  increase  his  sales.  In  some 
campaigns,  the  cost  of  first  sales  is  so  large  that  the  only  chance 
for  profit  is  in  the  building  up  of  valuable  mailing  lists  of  this 
kind. 

132.  Value  of  Mailing  Lists. — Mailing  lists  have  a 
distinct  place  and  are  of  great  value  in  advertising;  often,  they 
are  of  inestimable  worth.  Advertisers  owning  lists  of  patrons 
and  subscribers  shotddnot  allow  them  to  pass  out  of  their 
hands  without  careful  inquiry  as  to  the  use  that  will  be  made 
of  the  names  and  addresses  nor  without  considering  whether 
such  disposition  is  just  to  the  persons  whose  names  and  addresses 
make  up  the  lists. 

For  the  use  of  the  advertiser  of  breakfast  food,  flour,  clothing, 
or  any  article  of  common  use,  lists  of  unselected  or  unclassified 
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names  and  addresses,  such  as  those  copied  from  a  directory, 
are  ustially  not  worth  the  paper  on  which  they  are  written. 
There  is  nearly  always  some  good  material  in  such  a  list,  but 
the  cost  of  covering  a  large  mmiber  of  names  in  order  to  get  in 
touch  with  the  few  persons  that  may  be  interested,  makes  it 
unprofitable. 

Advertisers  are  often  importuned  to  buy  lists  made  up  of 
names  of  all  persons  in  certain  coimties,  or  of  all  taxpayers 
in  some  dty.  Such  lists  may  be  safely  left  alone,  imless  the 
occupations  of  the  persons  covered  in  the  list  are  so  closely 
related  to  what  the  advertiser  is  selling  that  these  persons  are 
likely  to  be  interested.  Such  a  general  list  might  be  valuable 
to  a  newspaper  canvassing  for  new  subscribers,  but  this  is  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule. 

If  the  advertiser  is  in  doubt  about  the  value  of  a  seemingly 
good  list,  he  should  try  a  himdred  names  and  watch  results 
before  going  to  great  expense. 

133.  Determining  the  Value  of  a  List. — ^Following  are 
several  questions  that  the  advertiser  should  answer  satis- 
factorily before  purchasing  a  mailing  list:  Are  the  persons 
on  the  list  likely  to  be  interested  in  my  offers  ?  Have  the  names 
and  addresses  been  compiled  recently  ?  If  not,  has  the  list  been 
revised  intelligently,  addresses  brought  up  to  date,  and  all 
"dead"  names  cast  out?  Has  the  list  already  been  used  so 
much  that  its  value  has  been  exhausted  or  seriously  depleted  ? 


SALES  ORGANIZATION  AND 
MANAGEMENT 


ORGANIZATION  OF  A  SALES 
DEPARTMENT 


INTRODUCTION 

1.  In  military  campaigns,  an  army  of  raw  recruits,  1 
the  men  may  average  well  in  bravery  and  consdentioi 
is  of  much  lower  efEciency  than  an  army  of  seasoned 
organized,  and  well-commanded  men.  The  mere  fac 
scattered  among  the  recruits  are  men  of  unusual  abilit; 
not  give  the  army  as  a  whole  the  needed  efficiency.  Sal 
are  not  trained  or  commanded  in  the  same  way  as  sc 
but  tr^ning  and  organization  are  just  as  important  for 
Business  battles  require  just  as  much  good  generalship 
spirit,  and  individual  training  as  miUtary  campaigns. 

Much  is  said,  and  rightly  so,  about  the  present  age 
an  age  of  individual  effort,  the  age  when  the  individual 
depend  largely  on  himself  and  has  the  greatest  chan 
achievement.  Nevertheless  it  is  the  truth  that  no 
work  of  m^nttude  can  be  efficiently  carried  on  without  c 
zation.  The  head  of  one  of  the  world's  most  famou! 
organizations  refers  to  his  concern  as  a  5,000-brain  i 
by  which  he  means  that,  through  expert  organizatio 
man^iement,  the  5,000  brains  of  the  company's  emplo> 
united  and  used  to  the  best  advantage.  To  train  and  or 
a  band  of  men  so  as  to  call  out  the  best  efforts  of  whid 
are  capable  is  an  undertaking  that  requires  leaders  of  r 
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An  astonishingly  large  number  of  concerns,  when  asked 
what  obstacles  their  salesmen  have  to  encounter  most  fre- 
quently, show  by  their  replies  that  they  do  not  know.  In 
other  words,  they  leave  each  man  largely  to  his  own  methods. 
They  do  not  seem  to  realize  that  there  are  always  some  methods 
of  doing  certain  work  that  are  better  than  others  and  that  it 
is  common  to  find  one  method  that  is  so  superior  to  all  others 
that  it  is  folly  for  a  concern  to  have  any  of  its  salesmen  neglect 
to  use  it.  A  concern  owes  it  to  itself  to  be  fully  informed  not 
only  as  to  exact  conditions  in  its  selling  field,  but  as  to  the 
most  successful  methods  used  by  its  men.  Then,  in  training 
men,  it  can  show  the  better  methods  of  the  successful  ones. 
Besides,  when  a  successful  man  leaves,  he  will  not  carry  off 
such  a  fund  of  exclusive  information  as  would  otherwise  be 
possible.  Following  this  plan  does  not  insure  to  a  concern 
that  every  man  in  its  employ  will  be  able  to  equal  the  success 
of  the  genius  that  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  salesmen, 
but  it  does  mean  that  all  the  staff  may  profit  by  learning  of 
and  being  required  to  try  approved  methods. 


THE  SALES  MANAGER 


QUALIFICATIONS    OF    A    SALES    MANAOEB 

2*  No  great  imdertaking  in  which  a  number  of  persons 
take  part  is  likely  to  be  successful  without  a  good  leader. 
Whether  a  sales  work  is  to  be  small  or  large,  the  first  thing  for 
the  firm  behind  the  enterprise  to  do  is  to  appoint  some  com- 
petent person  as  sales  manager.  In  many  cases  one  of  the 
firm  finds  it  expedient  to  assume  the  duties  of  this  position. 
Where  the  staff  of  salesmen  is  large,  the  securing  of  a  capable 
man  to  give  his  entire  time  to  the  sales  department  will  most 
likely  prove  to  be  a  good  investment. 

A  sales  manager  should  be  more  than  a  salesman.  He 
should  have  a  successful  sales  experience,  for  without  that  he 
would  be  imable  to  direct  properly  the  efforts  of  other  men; 
besides,  he  would  probably  lack  self-confidence  as  well  as  the 
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confidence  of  his  salesmen.  In  addition,  a  sales  manager  must 
possess  the  qualities  of  the  teacher  and  the  leader.  Many 
men  can  keep  up  successful  records  as  salesmen  but  cannot 
analyze  methods  and  explain  them  to  others,  or  have  little  of 
the  qualities  of  the  leader.  Large  selling  organizations  have, 
from  time  to  time,  been  disappointed  in  the  results  when  men 
of  good  selling  records  have  been  taken  from  the  field  and  made 
sales  managers  or  assistant  sales  managers.  In  such  cases 
probably  the  employers  considered  only  the  salesman's  sales 
record  and  did  not  look  carefully  into  the  probable  ability  to 
teach,  lead,  and  inspire  other  men.  If  a  salesman  has  these 
qualities,  he  is  likely  to  be  of  more  service  as  a  manager  than 
as  a  salesman.  A  good  sales  manager  must  be  imusually 
energetic,  imaginative,  and  enthusiastic,  for  it  is  his  business 
to  see  ahead,  to  imagine  things  as  they  ought  to  be,  or  might 
be,  and  to  construct  plans  to  bring  about  the  desired  results. 
He  must  be  a  man  who  can  mix  well  and  who,  while  maintain- 
ing the  respect  of  other  men,  can  get  into  close  relations  with 
them,  study  his  men,  and  be  able  to  act  tmderstandingly. 

3.  Enthusiasm. — One  of  the  hardest  tasks  that  con- 
front a  sales  manager  is  to  keep  at  white  heat  the  enthu- 
siasm with  which  his  men  entered  upon  the  work.  For 
example,  if  a  sales  force  of  ten  men  is  carefully  selected  and 
trained  in  salesmanship  along  the  most  approved  methods  and 
then  sent  out  into  the  field,  the  men  go  out  surcharged  with 
enthusiasm.  They  feel  that  they  know  how  to  sell  and  are 
convinced  that  they  know  the  product  they  are  to  sell.  Maybe, 
for  some,  the  first  day  will  pass  without  any  orders;  the  second 
day  will  show  the  same  result;  and  perhaps  a  week  may  go  by 
without  a  single  sale.  Maybe  sales  for  many  weeks  may  fall 
short  of  the  mark.  The  sales  manager  must  send  his  men 
into  the  field  the  second  week,  the  third  week,  or  even  the 
tenth  week  with  the  same  freshness  and  enthusiasm  that  they 
carried  into  the  field  on  the  first  day  they  went  out.  To  do 
this  he  must  not  only  have  faith  in  the  product  he  is  selling 
but  he  must  constantly  give  of  his  own  vitality  and  magnetism 
to  make  up  for  what  has  been  taken  from  his  men. 
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4.  Definition  of  a  Sales  Manager, — ^There  are  two  con- 
ceptions of  a  sales  manager:  One  is  that  he  is  a  slave  driver; 
the  other  that  he  is  a  sort  of  superman:  neither  is  correct. 
A  very  successful  sales  manager  has  been  thus  described: 
"His  great  gifts  are  those  of  organization  and  inspiration. 
Every  one  who  meets  him  comes  away  enthused.  He  radiates 
cheerfulness  and  enthusiasm.  He  is  a  dynamo  for  energy, 
a  consummate  tactician,  and  a  horse  for  work.  Also,  he  has 
a  passion  for  analysis  and  precision  that  would  satisfy  the  most 
technical  accoimtant." 

A  stream  can  never  raise  higher  than  its  source.  A  sales 
force  will  not  raise  the  stream  of  its  efficiency  beyond  the 
standard  set  by  the  sales  manager.  The  sales  manager  endowed 
with  the  quaHties  enumerated  and  having  the  ability  to  infuse 
his  men  with  them  will  be  a  success. 

In  very  large  organizations  where  there  are  managers  or 
superintendents  with  assistants  it  is  important  for  the  general 
manager  to  support  his  assistants  as  far  as  possible.  This 
does  not  mean  that  he  should  give  them  support  when  they 
are  clearly  wrong,  but  if  a  general  manager  continually  over- 
rules the  decisions  of  his  assistant  managers,  gives  orders 
direct  to.  the  men  instead  of  through  the  local  manager,  he 
cannot  expect  to  maintain  his  organization  as  it  should  be 
maintained.  At  the  same  time  it  is  well  to  have  every  man 
in  the  organization  feel  that  he  may  address  the  sales  manager 
or  the  president  if  he  so  desires. 

5.  Management  of  Men. — Many  business  men,  with 
much  in  their  favor,  fail  to  build  up  their  sales  to  a  high  point 
because  they  do  not  know  how  to  keep  around  them  the  right 
sort  of  employes  nor  how  to  get  the  most  out  of  those  employes 
while  they  have  them.  When  they  get  a  good  man  they  treat 
him  as  a  servant  rather  than  as  a  man.  They  chill  his  enthu- 
siasm. They  do  not  give  proper  respect  to  his  opinions  nor 
just  consideration  to  his  efforts.  Instead  of  making  him  feel 
that  he  really  is  important,  making  him  take  pride  in  the 
responsibility  thrown  on  him  and  the  confidence  his  employers 
have  in  him,  he  is  made  to  feel  that  he  is  of  little  value  to  them. 
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He  is  not  encouraged  to  do  better — to  grow  to  b 
and  he  stays  under  sufferance.  There  is  nothing  i 
than  that  great  success  is  not  won  by  men  that 
employer's  service  just  because  they  can  do  no  hi 

Loyalty  may  be  increased  by  educating  empli 
history  and  purpose  of  a  business  and  thus  bringii 
into  the  relation.  Such  things  as  carrying  a  disab 
on  the  pay  rolls  for  months  has  instilled  loyaltj 
members  of  the  staff  of  employes. 

A  sales  manager  need  not  expect  to  regulate  the 
of  his  men;  he  should  not  undertake  to  regtilate  t 
political,  and  social  views  of  his  men.  He  has 
criticize  weaknesses  that  show  themselves  in  a  mar 
the  successful  manager  has  to  shut  his  eyes  to 
about  the  men  he  employs  that  he  does  not  like 
manager  cannot  afford  to  be  narrow.  The  man 
perament  or  character  may  not  be  admired  by  a  S£ 
may  nevertheless  be  a  successful  salesman. 

6.  The  question  of  how  far  a  sales  manager  ! 
himself  to  be  used  as  a  crutch  by  his  men  is  a  : 
Some  sales  managers  believe  that  they  have  dont 
when  they  have  trained  their  men  in  the  gener 
of  scientific  selling,  have  taught  them  how  to 
principles  to  the  sale  of  the  particular  product 
fortified  them  with  an  answer  to  every  known  obje 
product.  One  sales  manager  says:  "It  has  beer 
ence,  covering  a  period  of  10  years,  that  the  me 
had  this  training  and  who  have  been  told  that  it  ' 
to  them,'  are  the  men  who  have  made  the  bigge 
Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  believe  that  a  sa 
who  is  worthy  of  the  name  is  behind  his  men  e 
of  every  day.  They  should  feel  that  when  they 
dition  that  is  new  or  that  is  beyond  their  capabilit 
a  friend  to  whom  they  can  go  for  assistance  and  v 
them  out.  At  the  same  time  they  should  be  ta 
call  upon  this  friend  until  they  themselves  hav 
every  effort.     I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe 
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manager  shotild  go  out  with  his  men  and  make  sales  for  them. 
I  believe  that  he  can  so  equip  them  with  knowledge  and  con- 
fidence that  they  will  not  require  such  assistance.  Moreover, 
the  man  who  surmoimts  an  obstacle  unassisted,  by  that  very 
act  adds  to  himself  strength  that  will  stand  him  in  good  stead 
in  many  a  subsequent  battle.  No  athlete  ever  won  any  prizes 
who  relied  upon  the  continual  assistance  of  his  trainer.  It 
was  the  strength  imparted  to  his  muscles  by  personal  exercise 
that  made  him  an  athlete.'* 

It  is  safe  to  say,  however,  that  at  the  very  outset  a  new 
salesman  is  greatly  helped  by  having  his  sales  manager  go  out 
and  give  a  practical  demonstration  of  approved  methods  of 
doing  business.  It  is  common  practice  for  managers  to  lend 
this  aid  at  the  outset  or  to  have  some  experienced  salesman 
give  the  new  man  this  aid.  Imitation  is  a  great  power  in 
business.  Knowing  this,  wise  sales  managers  seek  to  have 
all  new  men  learn  how  the  most  successful  men  work.  If 
the  beginner  can  actually  see  the  successful  man  work  by 
going  out  with  him,  so  much  the  better.  If  this  is  not  possible, 
then  the  methods  of  the  successful  men  may  be  told  to  others. 
In  stores,  it  is  usually  possible  to  place  an  eflScient  salesman 
where  others  will  see  him  work  and  where  he  will  prove  a 
pacemaker  to  the  less  efficient. 


DUTIES    OF    A    SALES    MANAGER 

7.  The  efficient  sales  manager  must  be  a  man  of  plans  and 
of  system.  Modem  business  concerns  are  not  content  to  have 
such  a  responsible  employe  carry  plans  and  records  merely  in 
his  head.  Ordinarily,  before  new  plans  are  to  be  carried  out, 
the  sales  manager  will  be  expected  to  lay  before  the  firm  a 
thorough  analysis  of  the  problem  at  hand  and  a  clear-cut  plan 
for  developing  sales.  He  is  also  expected  to  keep  such  records 
that  it  will  be  possible  at  any  time  to  show  what  has  been 
done. 

The  work  of  a  sales  manager  and  that  of  an  advertising 
manager  are  so  closely  related  that  sometimes  one  man  fills 
both  positions,  though  carrying  merely  the  title  of  sales  man- 
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ager.  One  who  has  both  classes  of  work  to  atten 
needs  somewhat  broader  ability  than  the  sales  manager 
has  nothing  to  do  with  advertising.  In  Very  large  oi 
zations,  the  positions  of  sales  manager  and  advertising  ma: 
are  usually  separate. 

8.     Samples,  Window  Displays,  Advertising  Ha 

On  the  sales  manager  will  fall  the  duty  of  seeing  tha 
men  are  supplied  with  attractive  samples,  sample  cases,  a 
tising  matter,  and — in  some  cases — with  window-di 
features.  Nothing  is  gained  by  supplying  very  cheap 
Usually  it  is  the  best  economy  to  furnish  the  most  attrj 
sales  aids  that  can  be  prepared.  Whether  or  not  such  ma 
should  be  supplied  free  is  open  to  question.  In  large  oi 
stations,  it  has  been  found  that  salesmen  appreciate,  am 
to  better  advantage,  equipment  Eor  which  they  must 
something  even  if  they  do  not  pay  the  full  cost. 


NING    SALES    FOR    A    COMPARATIVELY    NEW    PROD 

9.  The  brief  outline  that  follows  illustrates  how  the 
lems  of  a  manufacturer  would  be  looked  into  by  a  sales  ma 
who  had  recently  taken  hold  of  the  work:  Sanders  &  ' 
pany,  Chesapeake  Bay  packers,  are  located  in  the  heart  t 
crab  market  and  have  a  successful  method  of  cooking 
caiming  the  meat  of  hard-shelled  crabs.  Crab  meat  is  regi 
as  delicious  by  a  great  many  people,  but  as  live  hard-sl 
crabs  are  in  the  markets  only  during  certain  seasons  and  c; 
be  shipped  and  handled  so  well  as  potatoes  and  similar  pro 
the  sale  of  crabs  and  crab  meat  is  not  extensive  exce 
sections  where  crabs  abound  and  in  markets  that  ca 
reached  quickly.  The  canning  method  of  this  company  r 
it  possible  to  put  crab  meat  on  sale  almost  everywhere 
at  all  seasons.  Sanders  &  Company  are  selling  this  ca 
crab  meat  in  the  usual  way  through  the  trade,  but  have  ; 
no  attempt  to  create  an  extensive  market — have  simply 
doing  a  little  circular  advertising  and  allowing  the  dei 
to  grow  slowly. 
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10.  Sales  Manager's  Investigations. — ^The  new  sales 
manager  would  first  of  all  find  just  what  Sanders  &  Company 
were  doing  or  could  do  in  the  matter  of  production  and  would 
ascertain  what  plans,  if  any,  had  been  laid  for  developing  the 
market.  Having  enthused  the  firm  as  to  the  possibilities  of 
greatly  increased  sales  for  this  specialty,  he  would  study  the 
entire  enterprise,  first  of  all,  perhaps,  studying  the  packing 
end  of  the  business.  He  would  probably  not  find  it  necessary 
to  interview  housekeepers  in  order  to  see  how  popular  this 
delicacy  could  be  made  among  them  by  the  use  of  advertise- 
ments that  would  draw  the  picture  of  crabs  fresh  from  the 
sea  cooked  ready  for  the  table  and  procurable  all  the  year 
around;  but  he  would  see  how  inquiries  could  be  brought  and 
a  demand  created  by  offering-  a  dainty  crab-recipe  book  free. 
If  it  were  not  already  the  practice  of  the  firm,  the  sales  manager 
might  suggest  that  empty  crab  shells  be  furnished  with  each 
can  of  the  crab  meat,  so  that  the  meat  could  be  served  more 
appetizingly  by  housekeepers.  The  shells  would  be  thrown 
away  otherwise,  so  that  the  cost  of  including  them  with  each 
sale  by  the  retailer  would  not  be  great. 

The  sales  manager  would  then  delve  into  the  manufacturer's 
experience  in  selling  this  specialty  and  his  other  products. 
He  would  find  out  just  how  and  to  whom  the  goods  were  sold, 
and  the  location  of  the  retailers  or  jobbers  that  handle  the 
product.  He  would  have  long  talks  with  any  salesmen  that 
the  firm  was  then  employing.  Then  he  wotdd  make  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  trade  conditions.  Grocers  and  delica- 
tessign  stores  and  the  jobbing  houses  that  supply  these  retailers 
would  be  interviewed.  The  sales  of  similar  goods,  such  as 
canned  shrimp  and  lobster,  would  be  investigated,  and  the 
experiences  of  any  advertisers  that  could  be  obtained  would 
be  carefully  considered. 

11.  Engaging  an  Advertising  Agency. — ^After  getting 
all  available  light,  the  sales  manager  would  go  over  the  situ- 
ation with  his  firm  and  in  this  particular  case  would  imdoubt- 
edly  advise  making  an  arrangement  with  an  advertising  agency 
to  aid  in  the  publicity  end  of  the  work.     The  representative 
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modem  advertising  agencies  contain  men  with  much  ability 
in  the  various  kinds  of  advertising  work.  These  specialists 
study  prospective  markets;  look  into  trade  conditions;  plan 
and  direct  campaigns;  write  copy  for  advertisements,  catalogs, 
booklets,  letters,  etc.;  have  illustrations  and  engravings  pre- 
pared; buy  advertising  space;  check  insertions;  pay  space  bills; 
often  secure  or  help  to  secure  local  retailers  or  agents  for  the 
advertiser;  and  render  various  other  services.  They  give  their 
entire  time  to  advertising  work,  bringing  their  ability  and 
experience  to  the  advertiser  and  offering  to  cooperate  with 
him  in  making  a  canjpaign  successful.  The  manufactiu*er 
imdertaking  a  general  sales  campaign  has  all  to  gain  and  nothing 
to  lose  by  selecting  a  good  advertising  agency  and  securing  its 
assistance  in  planning,  preparing,  and  placing  his  advertising. 
Most  of  the  general  and  mail-order  advertising  and  a  great 
deal  of  outdoor  and  street-car  advertising  of  today  is  placed 
through  agencies. 

12.    Relation  of  Advertising  Agency  to  Sales  Work. 

The  fact  that  no  one  man  can  possibly  be  a  specialist  in  all 
branches  of  advertising  is  what  makes  the  advertising  agency 
necessary  to  the  general  advertiser,  even  if  he  should  employ 
an  able  advertising  manager.  A  good  agency  is  an  organi- 
zation of  experts  offering  their  combined  services,  so  that  by 
purchasing  what  he  needs  of  the  training  and  ability  of  these 
experts,  the  manufacturer  gives  his  sales  manager,  and  his 
advertising  manager,  if  he  has  one,  great  assistance  and  leaves 
them  free  to  devote  their  time  to  duties  that  they  alone  can 
perform. 

Unless  the  advertising  is  purely  local,  most  publishers  allow 
established  advertising  agencies  a  commission  of  from  10  per 
cent,  to  15  per  cent.,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  creators  of 
new  advertising  patronage.  Newspapers,  as  a  rule,  are  unwilling 
to  grant  commissions  on  strictly  local  advertising.  In  planning 
to  use  the  leading  newspapers  and  general  magazines,  a  manu- 
facturer cannot  expect  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  agent's  com- 
mission. If  the  manufacturer  deals  direct  with  these  pub- 
lishers, he  will  have  to  pay  gross  rates,  and  inasmuch  as  he 
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may  have  the  assistance  of  the  agency  without  any  extra  cost, 
so  far  as  placing  the  advertising  in  magazines  and  newspapers 
is  concerned,  he  does  well  to  consult  an  agency  that  has  the 
best  experience  and  equipment  for  his  particular  work. 

The  advertising  agency  does  not  take  the  place  of  a  sales 
and  advertising  manager;  each  supplements  the  work  of  the 
other.  There  should  be,  however,  a  close  relation  between 
the  sales  manager  and  the  agency.  The  sales  nfianager  is  in 
a  position  to  study  the  needs  of  the  business  at  first  hand,  and 
this  information  is  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  agency;  the 
agency,  on  the  other  hand,  brings  in  outside  experience  and 
broader  views. 

13.  Advertising  Agency's  Report. — ^The  agency  man, 
after  looking  thoroughly  into  the  problem  of  Sanders  &  Com- 
pany, would  submit  a  report  covering  the  investigation  and 
giving  a  complete  outline  of  the  campaign  that  the  agency 
advises  for  popularizing  the  canned  crab  meat.  This  report 
would  show  just  where  and  how  the  agency  beUeved  the 
advertising  should  be  done,  what  kind  of  publicity  was  needed 
to  influence  the  consumer,  and  what  was  needed  in  the  way 
of  publicity  and  cooperation  to  gain  the  good-will  and  the 
assistance  of  jobbers  and  retailers.  Figures  would  probably 
be  given  as  to  the  number  of  retailers  and  jobbers  to  be  reached. 
The  manufacturers  would  be  advised  as  to  the  sending  of 
samples  to  inquirers,  in  what  manner  they  should  be  given  out. 
whether"  free  or  for  a  small  price,  and  whether  they  should  be 
sent  through  the  mails  or  handed  to  consumers  by  retailers. 
The  manufacturers  would  be  advised  as  to  the  publication  of 
a  recipe  book  showing  the  best  way  of  preparing  such  dishes 
as  crab  salad,  and  also  be  informed  as  to  what  Ust  of  meditmis 
should  be  used,  the  cost,  etc.  While  it  might  be  shown  that 
a  large  appropriation  could  be  spent  profitably,  the  agency 
would  probably  also  show  that  even  a  small  appropriation 
expended  judiciously  would  produce  good  results.  This  part 
of  the  report  would  show  the  suggested  size  of  advertisements, 
the  rate  in  each  medixmi,  the  agency's  commission,  etc.  A 
good  trade  name  would  be  suggested  and  it  would  be  shown 
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how  this  name  could  be  popularized  so  as  to  decr« 
danger  of  substitution  when  the  Sanders  product  has 
a  pronounced  success.  Specimen  advertisements  wou 
ably  be  submitted,  ather  in  complete  printed  form  or  '. 
so  that  the  man'jfacturers  could  see  just  what  was  ad 
A  booklet  dimimy  would  also  be  included, 

14.  It  is  customary  nowadays  to  set  forth  all  such 
gations  and  recommendations  in  the  form  of  a  writtei 
In  this  way  the  outlined  campaign  is  put  in  such  fom 
can  be  read  and  discussed  by  the  firm.  Such  a  report  is 
in  the  form  of  a  letter  and  may  be  of  any  length,  depei 
the  kind  of  campaign  outlined.  No  advertising  agen 
to  have  the  blame  of  an  unsuccessful  campaign.  Conse 
the  written  campaign  plans  of  the  leading  agencies  p 
a  great  deal  of  thought  and  often  combine  the  ideas  of  a 
of  able  men.  The  advertiser  may  see  fit  to  adopt 
campaign  in  its  entirety  or  may  not  be  in  favor  of  carr 
some  of  the  recommendations.  As  negotiations  progi 
representative  of  the  agency,  if  the  account  gives  pn 
being  a  valuable  one,  will  probably  attend  several  i 
of  the  firm  or  their  board  of  directors  and  take  part  i 
cussion  of  the  forthcoming  campaign. 

When  the  advertiser  has  finally  agreed  on  a  plan,  tht 
is  ordered  to  go  ahead  and  complete  the  advertisin; 
Until  the  campaign  is  well  under  way,  the  agency  rep 
tive  will  probably  find  it  necessary  to  make  frequent 
the  advertiser's  office,  suggesting  how  inquiries  fro 
sumers  shall  be  handled,  how  literature  to  the  trade 
used,  etc.  With  the  campaign  running  smoothly, 
probably  call  only  when  it  is  necessary  for  approval 
copy  or  to  submit  new  plans  or  additions  to  the  list  of  m 
However,  the  best  agencies  keep  in  close  touch  wi' 
clients. 
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NEW    SALES    FLANS   FOB   ESTABLISHED    PBODUCT 

16.  There  are  many  manufacturers  in  the  United  States 
that  have  been  advertising  steadily  for  years,  some  of  them 
spending  large  appropriations.  None  of  these  advertisers  have 
likely  exhausted  the  possibilities  in  new  plans  and  ideas,  but  they 
have  gone  through  many  experiences  and  have  learned  a  great 
deal.  Therefore,  the  plans  that  would  appeal  to  a  new  adver- 
tiser just  feeling  his  way  into  a  wide  market  probably  would 
not  appeal  to  these  experienced  advertisers.  Their  goods  may 
already  be  handled  by  one-half  or  three-fourths  of  the  dealers. 
To  study  such  problems  and  to  show  one  of  these  experienced 
advertisers  how  new  selling  plans  and  new  advertising  ideas 
will  greatly  increase  sales  is  an  undertaking  worthy  of  the 
efforts  of  the  most  resourceful  sales  manager  and  advertising 
agency.  Nevertheless,  a  great  tobacco  company  whose  prod- 
ucts are  sold  almost  everywhere  was  induced  to  carry  out 
new  plans  that  called  for  the  spending  of  himdreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  for  the  popularizing  of  special  brands  of  cigarettes, 
cigars,  and  chewing  tobacco,  and  one  feature  of  the  preliminary 
work  of  the  new  campaign  was  the  sending  of  a  capable  man 
to  Cuba  to  study  the  details  of  tobacco.  The  experienced 
advertiser  will  be  interested  only  in  the  improved  plans, 
stronger  advertising,  ways  of  getting  more  advertising  for  the 
money  he  is  spending,  methods  of  popularizing  new  brands  or 
of  working  on  special  fields,  the  use  of  new  mediums,  etc. 


SBCUBINO    AND    TBAININO    OF    SALESMEN 

16*  Securing  Salesmen. — At  the  same  time  that  a  sales 
manager  is  laying  plans  for  the  increasing  of  sales,  he  is  giving 
thought  also  to  the  problem  of  how  he  can  build  up  an  efficient 
sales  force.  It  may  be  that  the  manufacturer  has  no  salesman 
and  that  the  force  must  be  built  up  from  the  foundation.  Or 
it  may  be  that  the  force  already  employed  will  be  increased,  or 
that  the  plan  will  be  to  reduce  and  have  fewer  but  better  men. 
Andrew  Carnegie  is  said  to  have  declared  that  his  success  was 
due  mainly  to  the  men  that  he  was  able  to  gather  aroimd  hirn 
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and  whose  efforts  he  directed  in  only  a  general  way.  One 
man  can  only  do  so  much;  consequently,  no  matter  how  much 
ability  in  selling  a  sales  manager  may  have,  the  success  of  his 
work  will  not  depend  so  much  on  that  as  on  his  knack  of  pick- 
ing out  the  right  men  and  of  directing  them  properly. 

It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  secure  good  salesmen  or  men  that 
can  be  trained  to  be  good  salesmen.  The  salesmen  of  proved 
ability  and  experience  are  practically  all  employed,  or  if  they 
are  not  they  are  likely  to  have  weaknesses  that  make  them 
undesirable.  A  sales  manager  has  his  choice  among  the  follow- 
ing methods  of  securing  men :  (1)  Approaching  employed  men 
of  proved  ability,  possibly  those  working  for  competitors  or  in  a 
line  somewhat  similar  to  the  manufacturers,  and  offering  larger 
salaries  or  better  opporttmities;  (2)  learning  of  promising  men 
through  acquaintances  and  through  observation;  (3)  advertising 
for  men;  (4)  applications  to  schools  and  employment  agencies. 

17.  ApproacMng  Bmployed  Men. — ^The  method  bf 
securing  salesmen  by  approaching  employed  men  is  sometimes 
a  costly  one;  though  it  may  be  well  worth  while  when  the  sales 
manager  is  sure  of  the  value  of  the  men  that  he  secures  by 
offering  a  larger  opportunity. 

The  second  method  given  for  securing  men  is  one  of  good 
possibilities,  when  the  sales  manager  is,  as  he  should  be,  a  keen 
judge  of  men.  There  are  many  men  employed  at  inside  work 
or  in  other  occupations  who  have  the  making  of  excellent 
salesmen  in  them;  some  of  these  long  to  get  out  into  a  more 
active  or  a  more  remtmerative  employment.  Under  a  capable 
sales  manager  such  men  often  turn  out  to  be  strong  salesmen. 

18«  Advertising  for  Men. — ^Advertising  for  men  will 
usually  bring  a  'great  many  inquiries,  but  only  a  few  will  be 
from  first-dass  candidates.  It  is  better  to  state  briefly  in  the 
advertisement  that  the  work  is  sales  work,  so  as  to  eliminate 
those  looking  for  other  kinds  of  employment.  As  many  men 
of  good  appearance  and  good  sales  ability  write  poor  letters, 
it  is  not  safe  to  judge  too  strictly  by  the  letter;  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  ask  the  applicant  to  call  for  an  interview  if  he  seems  to 
possess  the  requirements.     In  fact,  it  is  advisable  often  not  to 
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require  letters  at  all  but  to  ask  men  to  call  for  an  interview. 
In  seeking  the  best  class  of  men,  however,  the  result  of  having 
the  advertisement  invite  applicants  to  call  for  an  interview 
is  that  many  may  call  at  the  same  time.  This  does  not  create 
a  favorable  impression  on  the  applicants,  nor  does  it  give  the 
employer  the  best  chance  for  careful  study  and  discrimination. 
When  replies  are  invited  to  an  advertisement,  definite  appoint- 
ments can  be  made  for  the  interview.  Of  course,  there  are 
exceptions,  but  generally  speaking,  it  is  not  best  to  have  the 
advertisement  indicate  that  a  large  nimiber  of  men  are  to  be 
employed.  A  better  class  of  applicants  will  be  secured  by 
composing  the  advertisement  as  if  only  one  man  was  wanted. 

A  good  style  for  such  an 
advertisement  is  shown 
in  Fig.  1. 


Good  Opportunity 
For  a  Live  Salesman 

A  manufacturer  of  a  high-grade,  high-priced 

by  the  best  busi- 


q>ecialty  article  bought  freely 
ness  concerns  has  an  opening  for  a  clean,  ener- 
getic man  who  will  make  the  most  of  his  chance. 
Liberal  salary,  commission,  expense  account. 
Give  education,  business,  experience,  habits,  etc. 
Interview  by  appointment. 

NEWCO.  55  TIMES  OITICE 


19.     Applying   to 
Agencies  and  Schools. 

The  emplojonent  agen- 
jt^  ■     cies  afford  so  few  good 

applicants  for  salesmen's 
positions  that  some  employers  do  not  make  any  use  of  this 
source  in  seeking  salesmen.  Something  depends,  of  course,  on 
the  grade  of  salesmen  required  and  on  the  class  of  the  agency. 
There  are  agencies  who  have  good  material  on  their  lists. 
Though  resident  schools  have  made  little  or  no  effort  to  pre- 
pare young  men  for  selling  work,  some  excellent  material  is 
fotmd  in  bright  graduates  of  various  schools.  Insurance 
companies  and  others  have  been  successful  in  training  college 
graduates  for  their  work.  These  men  are  frequently  of  good 
address,  their  education*  gives  them  self-confidence  and  the 
respect  of  others,  and  the  study  habit  has  usually  given  them 
persistence. 

20.  Employment  of  Young  Men. — It  often  happens 
that  the  young  man  ready  to  win  his  spvirs  in  the  business  field 
and  anxious  for  success  is  more  teachable  than  the  older  man, 
who  is  likely  to  be  somewhat  fixed  in  his  opinions  and  habits. 
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Granting  all  that  may  be  said  about  the  value  < 
eoce,  it  may  nevertheless  be  taken  as  a  bad  si] 
men  are  taken  into  a  large  business.  Far-s 
introduce  new  blood.  They  bring  into  thi 
a  supply  of  bright  capable  young  men  to  ta 
old  ones  as  they  die  or  resign.  This  keeps  d 
Many  a  concern  has  found  that  two  capable 
of  zeal,  paid  11,000  a  year  each,  and  made  to 
their  future  is  what  they  make  it,  will  outstri 
man,  earning  S2,400  a  year  but  plodding  alor 

31.  Interviews  With  Candidates. — In 
that  he  is  to  train,  the  sales  manager  has  an 
to  put  into  practice  all  that  he  may  know  : 
human  nature.  To  err  in  his  judgments  ra 
he  will  waste  time  trying  to  train  a  man  that 
cation  for  selling  work  or  that  he  will  lose  th 
get  a  man  of  really  good  qualities.  There 
ought  to  be  exhaustive.  In  arriving  at  his  j 
manager  should  take  account  of  the  followir 
address;  Habits;  previous  cxjicriencc  in  scllinj 
education  and  general  information;  temperai 
to  work  hard;  health;  references.  It  is  natura 
to  be  guided  by  his  first  quick  impressions  of 
he  should  guard  against  snap  judgment. 

A  man  of  extensive  experience  in  interview 
ing  candidates  for  positions  says:  "Why  not 
who  applies  to  you  for  a  position  in  a  peri 
You  will  find  it  best  to  sink  your  jictty  likes 
look  at  him  from  an  impartial  standpoint,  j 
much  he  is  worth  to  you.  There  is  no  reason 
not  judge  a  man  with  the  same  cool  accura 
buyer  judges  a  piece  of  cloth.  It  will  be  v 
that  few  men  will  apply  for  a  position  for  whici 
qualifications.  Every  man  is  likely  to  be  wo 
you,  and  to  refuse  to  give  him  consideration 
a  chance  to  strengthen  your  force.  The  avc 
likely  to  think  he  possesses  the  gift  of  second  s 
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too  much  by  first  experiences.  If  a  man  is  not  dressed  to  suit 
him  or  has  not  the  type  of  face  that  meets  his  whim,  he  is 
likely  to  turn  him  down  in  short  order.  In  this  connection  I 
always  think  of  the  story  told  by  the  president  of  a  western 
corporation  concerning  a  man  who  is  now  one  of  his  most 
trusted  and  valuable  assistants.  'When  this  man  walked  into 
my  office  10  years  ago,*  said  the  president,  *he  was  the  worst 
specimen  of  long,  lean,  lank  countryman  I  had  ever  seen. 
I  was  tempted  to  have  my  secretary  show  him  out  without 
ceremony,  but  some  impulse  which  I  could  not  explain  at  the 
time  led  me  to  talk  with  him.  I  had  not  been  talking  with 
him  more  than  a  few  minutes  before  I  discovered  that  the  fellow 
had  an  unusual  amotmt  of  ability  of  an  unusual  kind.  Power  to 
direct  large  numbers  of  men  and  to  bring  about  results  in  spite 
of  all  kinds  of  difficulties  was  soon  apparent  to  me.    When 

a 

he  began  to  talk,  his  face  lighted  up  so  with  enthusiasm  and 
intelligence  that  my  unfavorable  impression  was  quickly 
effaced.  I  gave  him  employment  in  a  subordinate  position 
and  in  two  years  he  had  made  himself  worth  more  than  any 
two  other  men  I  have  ever  hired.'  *' 

22.  Drawing  Out  a  Candidate. — ^The  candidate's  man- 
ner of  entering  an  office,  his  demeanor  while  waiting,  his 
manner  of  introducing  himself,  are  fruitful  subjects  of  study. 
But  it  is  only  natural  to  suppose  that  some  men  should  be  a 
little  self-conscious  or  nervous,  knowing  that  the  prospective 
employer  is  studjdng  them  keenly,  and  allowance  should  be 
made  for  that. 

It  is  a  good  plan  for  the  employer  to  sketch  concisely  the 
nature  of  the  work  at  hand  and  then  to  give  the  candidate  a 
chance  to  state  his  case  Usually  he  has  come  prepared  with 
a  number  of  arguments  in  his  favor.  It  is  well  enough  for  the 
employer  to  be  enthusiastic  about  the  opportunity  but  he  will 
do  well  at  the  same  time  to  depict  the  hard  side  of  the  work 
and  thus  try  the  spirit  of  the  candidate;  if  his  enthusiasm  cools 
when  he  learns  that  hustle  will  be  required,  the  chances  are 
that  he  is  not  of  the  right  sort.  The  man  whose  first  concern 
is  about  pay  and  hours  may,  too,  be  regarded  with  disfavor. 
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If  a  man  has  no  more  judgment  than  to  call  when  unkempt  or 
dirty  or  with  the  smell  of  intoxicants  on  him,  it  is  an  open 
question  as  to  whether  it  is  worth  a  sales  manager's  time  to 
attempt  to  give  the  needed  poUsh  or  reform.  Shrewd  ques- 
tioning will  enable  the  sales  manager  to  get  at  the  true  situ- 
ation. If  he  finds  that  the  candidate  has  left  job  after  job 
with  grievances,  there  is  a  likelihood  that  an  unfortunate  tem- 
perament accounts  for  some  of  the  changing.  A  favorite  plan, 
with  many  employers,  when  selecting  a  man  for  a  very  impor- 
tant position,  is  to  take  him  out  to  lunch.  This  usually  removes 
a  little  of  the  restraint  that  the  candidate  feels  in  a  formal 
interview  and  gives  the  employer  a  better  chance  to  see  the 
man  as  he  really  is. 

Sometimes,  to  test  the  candidate's  readiness,  an  employer 
may  say,  "Now  that  you  have  told  me  what  your  strong  points 
are,  tell  me  about  your  weak  ones.**  What  a  man  will  say 
about  his  weak  points  is  not  necessarily  against  him,  for  the 
mere  fact  that  he  recognizes  his  weaknesses  makes  it  probable 
that  he  is  trying  to  correct  them. 

23.  If  an  employer  fears  a  man  has  too  little  force  to  his 
character  he  can  test  him  by  making  some  remark  that  will 
stimulate  the  candidate  to  defend  himself.  "I  don*t  believe 
you  would  be  strong  enough  to  come  right  in  an  office  like  this 
and  tackle  a  buyer,**  is  a  remark  that  one  employer  makes. 
If  the  candidate  braces  up  aggressively  and  offers  proof  that 
he  has  the  ability,  there  is  a  chance  that  he  has  qualities  that 
may  be  developed.  Other  employers,  to  test  a  man*s  courage, 
deUberately  give  expression  to  some  erroneous  opinion  just  to 
see  if  the  candidate  will  stand  up  courteously  but  firmly  for 
what  he  beUeves  is  right. 

Confidence  is  important  but  the  man  who  shows  that  he 
realizes  he  has  much  to  learn  is  probably  to  be  preferred  over 
the  know-it-all  tjrpe.  A  good  sign  of  the  successful  salesman 
is  his  aggressiveniess  in  seeking  an  interview  and  his  persistence 
in  holding  on  and  seeking  assurance  of  consideration  from  the 
employer.  The  man  who  puts  up  an  earnest  plea  and  then 
seeks  another  early  appointment  has  the  earmarks  of  a  salesman. 
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ndations  are  given  so  loosely  that  they  cannot  always 
at  face  value.  It  is  usually  bett^  to  take  references 
ike  confidential  inquiries. 

'raining  the  Salesmen. — The  manager  of  a  large 
Uesmen  will  find  it  necessary  to  maintain  some  kind 
or  system  for  the  training  of  salesmen.  In  every 
nization  there  is  a  great  deal  of  chai^;ing  among  the 
Many  leave  to  take  up  new  lines;  many  fail  to 
required  standard  and  for  this,  or  other  reasons,  are 
tied.  The  seeming  of  men  of  good  qualities  and 
an  the  necessary  training  becomes  a  very  important 
36  sales  manager's  work.  Where  the  organization 
)ver  broad  territory,  the  sales  manager  often  has 
i^ers  or  superintendents  at  various  points  in  the 
and  turns  over  to  each  of  these  the  work  of  training 
men  that  are  to  work  under  his  direction.  If  this 
Ilowed,  the  sales  manager  should  cooperate  with  his 
lagers  by  furnishing  sales  information  and  approved 
training  men.  It  is  well  enough  to  leave  much  to 
sales  manager,  but  if  he  is  left  entirely  to  his  own 
the  result  in  many  cases  will  be  that  new  men  will 
:I1  trained.  Not  every  sales  manager  has  'the  ability 
:hcr  men,  in  an  orderly,  impressive  way,  the  needed 
rmation. 

ber  of  well-organized  concerns  maintain  a  training 
the  home  office  under  the  direction  of  a  capable 
and  do  not  send  out  the  new  men  until  they  have 
2  to  5  weeks  of  lectures,  demonstrations,  etc.  A 
-register  company,  in  demonstrating  sales  of  machines, 
'cd  successfully  the  plan  of  having  one  salesman  act 
xtivc  customer  and  make  a  number  of  the  usual 
i  to  buying. 

'he  International  Correspondence  Schools,  in  training 
orce  of  representatives,  not  only  maintains  a  training 
each  district  but  has  a  comprehensive  correspondence 
Lt  llic  new  man  studies  at  the  same  time  he  is  getting 
of  the  superintendent.     The  correspondence  couree 
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relieves  the  superintendent  of  the  burden  of  givir 
men  the  interesting  history  of  the  company,  its 
principles,  the  methods  of  instructing  by  corre 
value  of  technical  training,  the  approved  plans  of 
prospects,  making  sales  and  collections,  etc.  Each  n 
these  subjects  from  well-written  pamphlets  and  prepa 
examinations  that  are  sent  in  to  the  home  office,  t 
corrected  by"  skilful  instructors,  who  elaborate 
points,  criticize  freely,  and  finally  award  a  passir 
the  work  is  good  enough.  On  passing  a  satisfacb 
nation  on  all  subjects,  a  certificate  is  issued  to  that  ef 
likely  that  this  plan  of  training  new  salesmen  larf 
correspondence  method  will  be  followed  to  a  c( 
extent  by  large  organizations.  Where  the  instnictio 
on  in  a  lecture  or  assembly  room,  the  instructor 
well  suppUed  with  blackboard,  charts,  and  otht 
things,  such  as  samples  of  the  goods  or  the  machin 
the  sales  talk  can  be  illustrated  graphically.  The  i 
be  impelled  to  take  part  in  the  discussions,  to  ask  qut 
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26.  The  proportion  of  men  who  cannot  handle 
of  others  without  intentionally  or  unintentional 
improper  use  of  it  is  larger  than  many  suppose.  Th 
men  of  good  intentions  go  wrong  through  constantl 
money  that  is  not  their  own.  Consequently,  con 
employ  lai^e  numbers  of  salesmen  who  do  coUt 
bonding  a  necessity.  This  is  not  a  reflection  on 
and  careful  men  but  merely  a  rule  that  they  must  ( 
because  of  the  sales  manager's  inability  to  distin, 
who  are  discreet  in  money  matters  from  those  wl 
discreet. 

COHPBNSATION    OP    SALBSUBN 

27.  Relation  of  Compensation  to  Work.— T 

in  which  men  are  paid  has  an  imix>rtant  bearinj 
efficiency.     Few  men  will  give  tlieir  best  service  if  the 
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they  are  greatly  underpaid.  The  experienced  and  efl&dent 
salesman  is  accustomed  to  a  good  wage  and  will  demand  it  of 
a  new  employer.  The  young  and  new  man  will  work  for  a 
while  perhaps  for  the  sake  of  the  future,  but  to  hold  strong  men, 
the  employer  must  make  it  possible  for  men  to  earn  good  pay. 

Love  of  power,  competition,  loyalty,  imitation,  and  other 
motives  and  impulses  stir  men  to  effort,  but  no  incentive  is 
greater  than  that  of  money  compensation;  no  other  can  take  its 
place.  There  is  no  secret  about  the  fact  that  the  most  success- 
ful sales  organizations  are  those  which  make  it  possible  for  their 
salesmen  to  ^am  large  incomes  and  the  conclusion  cannot  be 
avoided  that  the  income-earning  opportunity  offered  the 
employes  accounts  in  a  large  measure  for  the  success  of  the 
concern.  Where  the  salesman  is  not  afforded  an  opportunity 
to  increase  his  income  in  proportion  to  the  effort  put  forth,  he 
is  likely  to  feel  "Well,  why  should  I  do  more;  I  am  doing  all 
that  I  am  paid  for."  Or  he  will  consciously  or  tmconsdously 
"soldier"  on  his  work.  Consequently,  whether  the  plan  of 
compensation  is  straight  salary,  straight  commission,  or  a 
combination  of  salary  and  commission,  the  salesman  should 
be  made  to  feel  that  his  earnings  will  be  what  he  can  make 
them,  that  the  employer  is  more  than  glad  to  have  him  earn 
a  large  salary  and  will  do  all  in  his  power  to  help  him  earn  it. 

The  successful  salesman  is  continually  impprtuned  by  out- 
siders to  carry  some  side  line,  the  argument  being  that  he  can 
by  doing  so  add  materially  to  his  income.  But  it  is  probably 
true  in  most  cases  where  a  man  has  selected  a  good  product 
to  sell  he  will  really  earn  more  in  the  long  run  by  concen- 
trating than  by  scattering  his  effort.  With  this  in  mind,  many 
employers  stipulate  in  their  agreements  that  their  salesmen 
shall  not  carry  any  side  line  or  enter  into  any  other  tmder- 
takings  of  a  business  nattire. 

28.  Commission  Plan. — Salesmen  tisually  receive  for 
their  work  a  commission  on  all  their  sales,  a  small  salary  and 
a  commission  on  all  or  part  of  their  sales,  or  a  salary  only. 
Each  system  has  its  merits.  A  well-known  sales  manager 
says:     *'The  salesman  may  be  propelled  by  his  love  of  the 
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game.  He  may  be  influenced  by  loyalty  to  his  sales  manager. 
But  first,  last,  and  all  the  time,  the  money  he  gets  out  of  his 
work  is  the  principal  incentive.  This  being  true,  it  is  inxportant 
to  see  that  the  money  end  is  right.  There  are  widely  diver- 
sified opinions  as  to  whether  it  is  better  to  pay  salesmen  a 
fixed  salary,  a  salary  and  commission,  or  commission  only. 
I  want  to  go  on  record  as  saying  that  the  best  way  to  develop 
a  sales  force  of  big  men,  who  will  do  big  things,  in  a  big  way, 
is  on  the  commission  plan.  I  know  from  personal  experience 
that  as  long  as  I  worked  for  $25  a  week  I  was  a  $25-a-week  man. 
The  first  year  that  I  made  $7,500  for  myself  on  a  commission 
basis,  I  was,  by  that  fact,  raised  at  once  from  the  class  of 
$1,200  men  to  the  $7,500  class.  What  happened  to  me  will 
happen  to  other  salesmen.  Hence  my  attitude  regarding  the 
payment  of  salesmen  on  a  commission  basis.  It  is  not  only 
fair  to  the  man,  but  to  the  house  as  well.  When  you  have 
figured  the  cost  of  the  commodity  you  sell,  added  to  it  a  fair 
percentage  of  profit  and  detennined  just  how  much  selling 
expense  it  will  bear,  that  item  should  be  reduced  to  a  percentage 
basis  and  the  salesman  given  as  large  a  portion  as  possible. 
The  progressive  house  finds  it  good  business  to  pay  its  salesmen 
well.  They  are  the  men  who  make  the  money  for  the  house. 
A  concern  may  make  the  best  goods  in  the  world,  in  the  best 
manner  possible,  by  the  best  processes  known,  but  these 
factors  put  no  money  in  the  bank  imless  the  goods  thus  made 
are  turned  into  dollars  and  cents  by  salesmen.  Consequently, 
when  I  plead  for  a  liberal  compensation  for  salesmen,  I  am 
an  attorney-in-fact  for  the  house  itself.  Moreover,  a  com- 
mission compensation  spurs  on  the  salesman  to  do  his  best. 
You  might  argue  that  a  salesman  who  is  worth  the  name  will 
do  his  best  anyhow.  My  reply  is  that  a  salesman  after  all 
is  only  human  and  that  the  more  he  sees  he  can  make  out  of 
the  proposition,  the  harder  he  will  work.  This  is  not  theory — 
it  has  been  proved  a  hundred  times  by  leading  concerns  of 
the  country." 

29.     Salary-and-Ck>in]nission  Plan. — Despite  what  this 
sales  manager  says  about  the  merit  of  the  commission  basis, 
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most  sales  managers  of  large  concerns  have  found  it  a  better 
plan  to  give  a  man  at  least  a  small  guaranteed  salary,  so  that 
one  who  has  a  family  dependent  on  him  is  assured  of  a  fixed 
amount  every  week  or  every  month.  Such  an  arrangement 
makes  it  seem,  to  the  new  man,  that  the  employer  has  faith 
in  the  possibilities  of  the  work. 

30.  Straight-Salary  Plan. — Those  who  adhere  to  the 
straight-salary  form  of  compensation  for  salesmen  set  forth 
that  it  removes  the  temptation  from  the  salesman  to  split  his 
commissions,  that  it  keeps  the  buyer  from  feeling  that  the 
salesman  is  working  too  much  for  his  own  selfish  interests  when 
making  a  sale.  In  some  high-grade  lines,  the  straight-salary 
plan  has  worked  well,  but  in  order  for  a  salary  to  be  the  proper 
incentive  a  salesman  must  feel  that  his  salary  will  be  increased 
as  he  increases  the  business. 

31  •  Sharing  Profits  With  Salesman. — ^The  practice  of 
giving  employes,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  a  share  of  the  profits 
is  followed  by  a  number  of  employers  but  it  is  not  looked  on 
favorably  by  others  because  of  the  fact  that  the  extra  com- 
pensation is  too  far  away  the  greater  part  of  the  year  to  have 
the  proper  effect  as  a  stimulator.  It  seems  better  to  have 
such  extra  compensation  come  at  more  frequent  intervals,  so 
that  it  may  be  a  constant  incentive. 

32.  Systems  for  Regulating  Compensation. — There 
is  no  need  here  to  enter  into  an  elaborate  explanation  of  the 
systems  that  various  concerns  have  adopted  to  regulate  the  com- 
pensation of  salesmen.  In  estabUshing  such  a  system  the  object 
should  be  to  have  it  as  simple  as  possible,  but  unfortimately  it 
is  not  always  possible  to  have  simplicity.  A  concern  like  the 
International  Correspondence  Schools,  for  example,  that  sells 
for  cash  and  on  various  monthly  payment  plans,  that  requires 
its  salesmen  to  collect,  that  endeavors  to  close  out  for  cash  as 
many  instalment  accoimts  as  possible,  that  suffers  delinquencies 
and  must  therefore  charge  back  commissions  granted,  is  obliged 
to  adopt  a  s>^stem  of  compensation  that  incorporates  many  rules 
and  exceptions.     Each  concern  has  to  find  by  experience  just 
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what  regulations  are  needed  to  encourage  the  salesmei 
the  largest  possible  amount  of  first-class  business  and 
same  time  to  prevent  the  salesman  from  taking  an 
advantage  of  the  firm. 

33.  Bonua  to  Correspondents. — ^The  plan  of 
the  correspondents  of  concerns  that  do  a  mail-order  t 
a  monthly  bonus  on  all  sales  that  exceed  a  certain  st 
or  quota  has  been  tried  out  thoroughly  and  found  satist 
The  combination  of  salary  and  bonus  proves  to  be  a 
incentive  than  salary  alone.  Throughout  the  mon 
correspondent  is  figiuing  on  how  lai^  a  bonus  he  will 
to  make.  The  fact  that  each  sale  has  a  bearing  on  hi: 
makes  the  correspondent  more  patient  and  thorough  in 
situations  than  he  would  be  on  a  straight-salary  basis 
check  against  possible  deception  of  customers  in  overea 
to  make  sales,  the  rule  has  been  followed  of  imposing  s 
ture  of  the  entire  month's  bonus,  if  deception  is  chai^ 
shown. 

34.  Methods    of    Increasing    Efficiency. — On 

doubts  that  salesmen,and,  in  fact,  all  classes  of  worker 
their  time  and  do  not  come  up  to  their  maximum  ef 
has  only  to  observe  the  records  of  increase  where  aj: 
methods  have  been  put  into  use,  standards  have  beer 
lished,  and  bonuses  or  other  increases  paid  for  impro\ 
In  a  large  New  York  retail  store  four  young  wome 
employed  at  one  counter.  They  did  their  work  only  fai 
and  felt  that  they  were  overworked.  They  went  so  fa 
request  that  another  clerk  be  assigned  to  that  countei 
head  of  the  store  resolved  to  make  an  experiment.  He 
out  carefully  what  percentage  he  could  afford  as  selling  i 
at  that  counter,  explained  to  the  young  women  that  h 
afford  to  pay  a  certain  salary  for  a  weekly  total  of  sal 
he  named.  He  made  it  clear  that  he  could  not  afford  ■ 
at  that  counter  one  whose  sales  continually  fell  bel 
standard  total,  but  announced  his  willingness  to  pay  a 
for  all  sales  made  in  excess  of  the  standard.  The  yoimg 
immediately  took  greater  interest  in  their  work ;  they  we 
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contented ;  the  employer  was  able  to  reduce  the  force  to  three- 


one  having  plainly  showed  her  incompetence,  and  the  others 
not  only  largely  increased  the  total  of  sales  at  that  coimter, 
and  the  employer's  profits,  but  largely  increased  their  own 
earnings.  Thus,  the  seemingly  impossible  result  of  greafter 
volumes  of  sales,  lower  selling  expense,  greater  profits,  and 
higher  wages  was  accomplished  at  once  by  the  application  of 
methods  that  brought  each  worker  up  to  the  highest  efficiency. 

35.  Welfare  Work. — ^A  large  nimiber  of  successful 
concerns  have  found  it  profitable  to  do  a  certain  amount 
of  welfare  work.  This  welfare  work  is  of  various  kinds: 
lunch  rooms  where  employes  are  served  excellent  meals 
at  cost,  the  cost  ranging  as  low  as  5  and  10  cents;  resting 
rooms;  lectures;  reading  rooms;  courses  of  study;  gymnasitmis; 
sick  benefits;  outings  and  baseball  grounds  and  baseball 
outfits;  tennis  courts;  bathrooms;  and  gardens  on  company 
land.  The  purpose  of  such  feature  is,  of  course,  to 
make  employes  more  contented,  more  loyal,  more  ambi- 
tious— ^to  create  an  esprit  de  corps.  Such  a  poUcy  is  certain 
to  create  valuable  pubUcity  for  a  firm  and  to  draw  a 
better  class  of  employes.  Experience  has  shown,  however, 
that  it  is  not  judicious  for  a  firm  to  undertake  to  go  too  far 
into  the  private  Uves  of  its  employes,  that  better  results  are 
secured  when  the  employer  merely  cooperates  with  his  employes 
in  providing  features  that  make  for  the  betterment  of  workers. 
Where  the  offices  of  a  company  foster  a  club  or  any  kind  of 
organization  and  undertake  to  have  employes  join,  obstinacy 
and  criticism  will  be  likely  aroused.  Himianity  is  not  thor- 
oughly democratic.  There  are  little  groups  and  cliques  among 
employes  that  cannot  be  easily  welded.  Furthermore,  there 
is  lack  of  appreciation  when  welfare  work  is  done  entirely  by 
the  employer.  It  may  be  regarded  as  patronizing.  If  there  is 
indication  among  employes  that  a  tennis  club  or  a  baseball 
organization  would  add  to  their  happiness,  it  is  usually  a 
wiser  policy  for  the  firm  to  offer  to  bear  part  of  the  expense 
than  to  offer  to  pay  all.  When  the  firm  provides  a  room  and 
leaves  to  employes  the  work  of  fimiishing  it  and  providing  the 
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orgardzation,  the  restdt  has  been  fotind  in  a  ntimber  of  instances 
to  be  better  than  where  the  employer  has  attended  to  all  details. 
The  secret  here  is  that  men  always  appreciate  something  that 
they  do,  or  help  to  do,  for  themselves  more  than  something 
that  others  do  for  them.  Their  interest  is  commanded  by 
their  own  cooperation.  If  the  company  feels  it  is  well  to  start 
a  movement  in  favor  of  some  welfare  feature,  it  can  usually  find 
some  trusted  employe  who  will  work  up  sentiment  among 
employes.  Welfare  work,  properly  conducted,  knits  the  bond 
between  employer  and  employe,  tends  to  do  away  with  the  idea 
that  capital  is  indifferent  to  the  rights  of  the  wage-earner,  and 
makes  the  employe  feel  that  he  is  a  part  of  the  enterprise  in 
which  he  is  engaged. 

36.  Expense  Accounts. — One  of  the  most  diflScult  things 
that  a  sales  manager  has  to  regtdate  is  the  personal  expense 
accotmt.    Concerning  this  one  well-known  sales  manager  says: 

"One  of  the  rocks  on  which  a  sales  organization  is  sometimes 
wrecked  is  the  manner  of  regulating  traveling  expense  accounts. 
Regarding  this  there  is  absolutely  no  standard  practice.  Some 
sales  managers  pay  only  car  fare  and  hotel  expenses;  others 
are  more  liberal.  For  some  sales  managers  the  entry  'enter- 
tainment' must  be  itemized;  others  bar  entertainment  entirely. 

"Whatever  policy  is  agreed  upon  should  be  rigidly  adhered 
to.  It  is  no  kindness  to  the  salesman  to  let  him  know  that  he 
can  pad  his  expense  accoimt.  Starting  with  small  and  unin- 
tentional thefts — ^for  that  is  what  padding  an  expense  account 
amounts  to — there  is  no  telling  where  the  practice  may  lead 
up  to.  In  this,  as  well  as  in  the  matter  of  the  contract  with 
the  salesman,  every  point  should  be  explicit.  It  should  be 
clearly  understood  just  what  items  of  expense  will  be  allowed. 
This  understanding  should  not  be  oral.  It  should  be  made 
dear  in  a  memorandimi  which  can  be  attached  to  the  sales- 
man's contract,  if  one  exists.  Personally,  I  believe  that  the 
items  which  should  be  included  in  an  expense  account  are  these : 
railroad  fare,  hotel  bills  (receipt  attached  in  each  case\  and 
street-car  fare.  Charges  for  entertainment  in  my  judgment 
are  legitimate,  though  on  accoimt  of  the  abuse  of  the  privilege. 
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many  concerns  have  abolished  it.  When  these  charges  are 
made,  I  require  the  name  of  the  person  entertained  and  the 
company  he  represents.  Being  a  total  abstainer  myself,  both 
from  liquor  and  tobacco,  I  am  chary  of  including  either  item 
tmder  the  head  of  entertainment.  I  don't  believe  many  orders 
are  secured  by  bribing  the  prospective  purchaser  with  a  cigar 
or  muddling  his  wits  with  drink.  If  telegrams  are  sent,  I 
require  a  copy  to  be  attached  to  the  expense  accotint;  telegrams 
and  long-distance  messages  to  the  house  are  sent  collect. 
I  allow  no  charge  for  laimdry.  I  believe  that  a  salesman  who 
is  worthy  of  the  name  can  draw  an  income  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  pay  his  own  laundry  bills.  It  would  be  just  as  reason- 
able, in  my  opinion,  to  charge  up  the  cost  of  getting  his  shoes 
shined  or  his  face  shaved.  A  salesman's  personal  appearance 
is  his  own  matter.  It  cannot,  in  my  estimation,  justly  be 
made  a  charge  against  the  house. 

**To  check  up  a  man  who  is  suspected  of  padding  his  expense 
accoimt  is  an  easy  matter  where  the  principles  of  modem  sales 
organization  are  in  force.  A  map-and-tack  system  will  show 
exactly  where  the  salesman  was  on  a  given  date.  If  I  sus- 
pected a  man  of  padding  his  expense  account,  I  would  ask  him 
point  blank  to  explain  one  or  two  items.  I  would  record  his 
answers  stenographically,  investigate  the  matter,  and  find 
out  about  the  truth  of  his  statements.  If  I  found  misrepre- 
sentations had  been  made  and  the  offense  were  repeated,  I 
would  dispense  with  the  man's  services." 

37.  Some  sales*  organizations  follow  the  plan  suggested 
by  this  manager  and  use  a  regular  form  for  expense  accoimts, 
on  the  back  of  which  are  rules  and  regulations  as  to  what  the 
employer  regards  as  legitimate  expense  and  the  maximtmi  that 
will  be  paid  for  certain  items.  The  printing  of  these  rules 
saves  explaining.  Other  concerns  have  found  it  well,  where 
their  men  make  regular  trips  to  certain  cities,  to  arrange  for 
hotel  accommodations  to  be  given  and  bills  sent  direct  to  the 
employer.  If  a  concern  does  not  use  this  plan  or  the  plan  of 
requiring  a  receipt  for  the  hotel  bill,  it  is  diflScult  to  get  the 
facts  when  overcharging  by  an  employe  is  suspected.     Hotel 
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keepers,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  usually  decline  to  | 
infonnatioii  as  to  how  long  a  guest  remained  or  whai 
modations  were  given. 
A  sales  manager  has  his  choice  among  the  following  i 

(1)  To  have  a  definite  imderstanding  as  to  what  is  a 
on  an  expense  accoimt  and  to  require  detailed  sta 
accompanied  by  receipts  where  it  is  possible  to  obta: 

(2)  To  average  what  the  salesman's  weekly  or  monthly 
should  be  and  to  allow  just  that  much  in  addition  to 
sation.  (31  To  have  no  imderstanding  and  make  no  1 
leave  the  question  of  expense  to  a  salesman's  honor,  t 
merely  an  itemized  statement,  and  criticizing  when  » 
amounts  are  charged.  This  plan  works  well  enoug 
the  sales  manager  is  employing  only  a  few  trusted 
does  not  work  well  in  large  organizations. 


ABBIONUENT    OF    TBRRITORY 

38.  Where  salesmen  do  outside  work,  it  is  impo 
so  lay  out  their  duties  that  they  may  not  conflict  w 
other.  In  some  classes  of  work — such,  for  example, 
four  or  five  salesmen  are  to  cover  a  city — there  ms 
formal  division  of  the  territory,  street  by  street,  but 
manager  so  cuts  out  the  work  that  there  is  no  confli 
example,  where  the  sales  work  may  be  done  largel] 
persons  who  first  send  in  inquiries,  the  sales  man? 
divide  the  inquiries.  Salesmen,  such  as  insurance  s 
often  work  on  a  mere  understanding  that  they  will  n 
fere  with  each  other's  prospects  and  that  where  two  m 
a  sale  by  combined  effort  the  commission  will  be 
Sometimes,  however,  a  sales  manager  finds  it  better  t 
city  territory  by  fixed  lines  and  to  give  each  salcsm£ 
for  all  business  that  comes  out  of  his  territory.  The 
of  the  traveling  salesman  is  very  easily  laid  out;  one  r 
be  assigned  to  a  certain  large  part  of  the  country. 

In  Fig.  2  is  shown  a  map  such  as  is  used  by  ma 
organizations  in  lajnng  out  the  territory  of  men,  indicat 
movements,  showing  the  number  of  dealers  that  sales  h 
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made  to,  etc.  These  maps  are  very  useful;  as  a  rule,  they  are 
kept  in  shallow  drawers  that  can  be  drawn  out  as  needed. 
Tacks  with  different  colored  heads  and  strings  are  used  to  indi- 
cate the  different  features  to  be  shown.    For  example,  blue 


tacks  may  be  used  to  indicate  cities  in  which  the  manufactur- 
er's goods  are  not  on  sale  and  red  tacks  those  in  which  they 
are  on  sale.  The  value  of  a  complete  set  of  maps  kept  up  to 
date  is  that  they  show  the  situation  at  a  glance. 


QUOTAS 

39*  It  is  a  well-established  fact  that  sales  records  cannot 
be  brought  up  to  the  proper  standard  until  after  a  standard 
has  been  found  and  established.     Therefore,  aggressive  sales 
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concerns  follow  the  practice  of  establishing  quotas,  or  advance 
estimates,  of  the  amount  of  business  that  should  be  secured 
from  different  parts  of  their  territory  within  a  certain  period. 
The  value  of  the  quota  lies  in  the  fact  that  xmless  men  know 
what  they  are  really  expected  to  produce  and  what  can  be 
produced  by  the^  right  kind  of  effort,  they  are  likely  to  take 
things  easy  and  to  fall  short  of  what  they  are  able  to  do. 

To  be  fair  and  to  appeal  to  salesmen,  quotas  should  be  estab- 
lished, not  as  guesswork,  but  on  facts.  The  International 
Correspondence  Schools  have  found  out,  by  long  experience, 
that  a  man  who  works  energetically  and  skilfully  can  average 
a  certain  number  of  enrolments  a  month  and  a  certain  per- 
centage of  collections.  Therefore,  the  personal  quota  can  be 
fixed  on  that  basis  and  the  individual  salesman  can  be  told 
"Hundreds  of  other  men,  no  better  fitted  than  you  are  and 
in  no  better  territory,  do  this  well.    We  expect  you  to  qualify." 

Quotas  are,  as  a  matter  of  course,  based  partly  on  past 
records  but  in  order  that  the  records  may  be  improved  as  much 
as  possible,  accoimt  is  taken  of  any  new  conditions  that  exist 
and  that  should  make  better  business  possible.  If  the  sales 
record  of  a  preceding  year  were  always  taken  as  the  standard, 
there  wotdd  be  no  incentive  for  improvement.  The  Yawman 
&  Erbe  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Rochester,  New  York,  has 
followed  successfully  the  plan  of  taking  as  a  quota  the  pre- 
ceding year's  business  of  a  territory  increased  20  per  cent.  In 
developing  new  territory,  an  adding-machine  company  lets 
its  salesmen  know  just  how  many  business  concerns  of  the 
various  kinds  that  use  adding  machines  are  in  that  territory 
and  to  what  proportion  of  such  concerns  the  machines  have 
been  sold  in  territory  that  has  been  worked  aggressively.  It 
lets  the  salesman  know  what  can  be  done  by  showing  what 
prospects  are  available  and  what  records  have  been  made  in 
other  fields  on  the  same  classes  of  prospects.  In  establish- 
ing quotas,  regard  should  always  be  had  for  the  conditions 
in  each  section  of  territory.  Sales  records  show  immistakably 
that  in  certain  parts  of  the  coimtry  large  sales  may  be  made 
easier  than  in  other  sections,  and  it  is  customary  in  making  up 
quotas  to  require  more  from  the  good  territory. 
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40.  Cash-Register  Company's  System. — ^A  large  cash- 
register  company  ascertains  how  many  merchants,  of  all  classes, 
there  are  in  given  territory  and  fixes  a  quota  that  requires 
the  salesman  to  make  one  point  a  month  from  each  thirty 
merchants.  A  point  represents  $25  worth  of  business  sold  by 
the  agent;  the  quotas  range  from  60  to  200  points.  If  a  sales- 
man has  a  monthly  quota  of  100  points,  he  is  expected  to 
produce  $2,500  worth  of  business  each  month.  Often  he  will 
greatly  exceed  this  quota  by  selling  several  registers  at  one 
time  to  a  department  store,  hotel,  restaiwant,  or  some  other 
such  concern. 

This  cash-register  company  has  a  100-Point  Club  that  stim- 
ulates every  salesman  to  get  the  best  out  of  his  territory.  The 
club  is  comprised  of  the  salesmen  that  secure  100  points  each 
month  for  the  year.  This  means  that  every  member  secures 
1,200  points  ($30,000  worth  of  business)  during  the  year,  and 
thereby  elects  himself  to  a  year's  membership  in  the  100-Point 
Club.  The  first  man  to  secure  1,200  points  becomes  president 
of  the  club  for  the  ensuing  year;  the  second  becomes  vice- 
president;  the  third,  secretary;  and  the  fourth,  treasiu"er. 
The  100-Point  Club  meets  the  first  week  in  January  each  year. 
All  the  members  come  to  the  factory  to  attend  the  convention 
during  that  week,  their  railroad  fares,  hotel  bills,  and  all  other 
expenses  being  paid  by  the  company. 

41.  Food-Products    Manufacturer's    System. — The 

system  employed  by  a  large  food-products  manufacturer 
differs  from  the  systems  already  described.  In  this  manu- 
factiu^r*s  work  territories  are  carefully  made  up  with  a  view 
to  each  containing  a  proper  amoimt  of  business  and  a  suitable 
nimiber  of  retailers,  so  as  to  keep  the  salesman  busy  and  to 
produce  the  best  possible  results  at  the  minimimi  cost.  The 
sales  manager  takes  into  consideration  the  conditions  of 
competition,  whether  the  territory  is  one  involving  traveling 
expenses,  or  city  territory,  and  so  on. 

Suppose,  for  example,  certain  territory  in  the  past  has  pro- 
duced $20,000  business  in  a  year;  when  employing  a  new  sales- 
man for  it  or  transferring  a  man  from  a  lesser  territory,  his  pay 
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is  arranged  with  a  view  to  the  amount  of  business  a 
secured  from  the  territory,  and  a  contract  is  arran 
the  new  man  whereby  he  enjoys  a  certain  percentf^t 
mission  on  all  his  business  or  on  all  his  business  in 
the  basis  amount  used  as  a  standard  for  the  tenitoi 
is,  if  the  company  figures  that  a  certain  country 
should  be  worked  for  10  per  cent.,  and  it  costs  2  pet 
S20,000  for  traveling  expenses,  or  $400  a  year,  the 
would  then  earn  $1,600  on  the  basis  of  8  per  cent,  foi 
and  would  do  all  the  collecting  and  other  work  nee 
keep  up  the  business. 

According  to  this  food  company's  agreements  with 
commissions  on  sales  are  not  due  and  payable,  nor  i; 
considered  consummated,  until  the  collection  is  mat 
part  of  the  salesman's  duties,  and  therefore  a  part  of  1 
ment,  that  he  shall  collect  for  sales  he  makes,  when< 
necessary  for  him  to  do  the  collecting.  Otherwis 
account  is  not  collected  and  has  to  be  charged  to  ex 
is  charged  back  not  only  with  the  commission  originall 
on  the  sale  but  also  with  10  per  cent,  of  the  loss.  T 
cent,  provision  is  a  safeguard  that  keeps  the  salesi 
overstepping  reasonable  boimds  in  his  desire  for  busi 

This  company  considers  of  most  importance,  in  ci 
the  value  of  a  man,  his  ability  to  produce  business  on  a 
in  excess  of  the  standard  set  by  the  average  salesn 
instance,  if  a  territory  produced  only  $15,000  and  the 
could  put  a  new  man  in  charge  who  could  get  $25,000 
from  the  territory,  it  would  be  more  inclined  to  pay  1 
cent,  on  the  $25,000  than  it  would  be  to  pay  the  o' 
8  per  cent,  on  the  $15,000,  although  naturally,  it 
reduce  sales  cost  as  much  as  possible.  As  the  actu 
(X3St  is  only  a  part  of  the  expense  of  conducting  the 
the  larger  the  volume  of  business  procured  from  a 
the  smaller  is  the  ratio  of  fixed  expense,  even  if  the  n 
man  earned  just  the  same  percentage  as  his  predecesso 

42.  I.  C.  S.  ■  Record  Breakers'  Assoclatic 
management  of  the  International  Correspondence  Sch 
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month  sets  certain  standards  of  success  in  field  work.  These 
appear  in  the  monthly  Bonus  and  Commission  Offer,  and 
consist  of  a  specified  number  of  qualification  enrolments,  or 
qualification  points,  and  a  given  percentage  of  collections  to 
be  secured,  and  other  features  on  which  special  remimeration 
is  given. 

To  qualify  for  bonus  is  evidence  of  ability  in  I.  C.  S.  field 
work.  Among  those  who  qualify  month  by  month  there  is 
an  inner  circle — a,  society  called  the  I.  C.  S.  Record  Breakers* 
Association.  Membership  in  the  association  confers  distinc- 
tion, added  remimeration,  and  substantial  prospects  for 
advancement. 

Each  time  a  representative  qualifies  for  bonus  it  coimts 
toward  a  term  in  the  Record  Breakers.  To  secure  a  term 
requires  qualification  for  four  working  periods  out  of  six. 
Failiu-e  to  qualify  in  three  working  periods  out  of  six  causes 
the  loss  of  a  term  in  the  association,  a  provision  that  insures 
that  the  membership  of  the  Record  Breakers  is  constantly 
composed  of  the  very  best  present  producers  in  the  field  staff. 

With  each  term  won  in  the  Record  Breakers*  Association 
the  representative  receives  a  valuable  consideration — ^for  the 
first  term,  membership  in  the  association  and  the  loan  of  the 
initial  insignia  of  I.  C.  S.  success,  the  handsome  solid  gold 
medal  of  merit.  On  each  subsequent  term  he  is  awarded  a 
6-per-cent.  salary  increase.  For  every  five  terms  for  which 
he  qualifies,  he  receives  the  loan  of  one  of  the  handsome  solid- 
gold 'record-breaker  buttons;  for  the  fifth  term,  the  Pervidsti 
Button;  for  the  tenth  term,  the  Shield  Button;  for  the  fifteenth 
term,  the  Star  Button,  and  for  the  twentieth  term,  the  Diamond 
Button — ^the  highest  insignia  of  I.  C.  S.  success. 


CONTESTS 

43.  The  contest,  like  the  quota,  has  a  value  in  that  it 
affords  an  incentive  to  extra  effort.  When  one  sales  district 
is  pitted  against  another,  or  rewards  and  honors  are  offered 
Uberally  to  salesmen  who  reach  a  certain  standard  in  a  given 
time,  men  will  make  extra  effort  to  reach  the  mark.    A  contest 
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though  is  not  likely  to  prove  eflfective  by  a  mere  annotmcement 
that  one  is  to  be  held.  The  fact  must  be  kept  constantly 
before  the  men  from  the  start  to  finish  and  extra  effort  put 
forth  during  the  closing  week.  Among  the  prizes  that  have 
been  used  in  successful  contests  are:  Stock  in  the  company, 
gold  watches,  diamond  pins,  buttons  of  merit,  signet  rings, 
extra  commissions,  trips  to  the  home  oflSce,  special  vacation, 
trips  to  convention  and  seats  at  banquets,  automobiles,  type- 
writers, etc.  Some  sales  managers  do  not  beUeve  in  contests  but 
prefer  to  rely  on  their  salesmen  to  do  their  best  at  all  times. 
This  is  well  enough  when  the  force  is  small  and  consists  of 
men  who  will  do  their  best  without  the  spur  that  a  contest 
affords.     Unforttmately,  such  sales  forces  are  rare. 

In  conducting  contests,  it  is  advisable  to  group  the  men 
in  small  groups,  so  that  there  will  be  a  number  of  winners 
and  so  that  every  man  will  feel  that  the  company  is  giving  him 
a  fair  chance  to  win.  It  is  customary  to  give  the  weaker 
territory  an  advantage,  so  that  the  men  there  will  feel  that 
they  have  an  equal  chance  with  the  men  of  better  territory. 
This  may  be  arranged  easily  by  fixing  on  a  system  of  credit 
points,  treating  $100  worth  of  business,  or  some  other  amoimt, 
as  a  point,  and  giving  the  weak  territory  the  proper  niunber 
of  points  (at  the  outset)  to  overcome  the  advantage  of  the 
stronger  territory.  The  contest  spirit  may  be  kept  up  for  a 
long  time  by  establishing  some  such  organization  as  a  100-Point 
Club  or  a  Record  Breakers'  Association  and  making  it  to  a 
salesman's  interests  to  qualify  for  membership. 

44.  Specialization  In  Sales  Effort. — The  tendency  of 
large  concerns  nowadays  is  to  conduct  special  campaigns. 
They  have  found,  by  experience,  that  salesmen  are  forced  out 
of  the  rut  by  occasional  special  efforts.  A  food-products 
house,  for  example,  may  for  one  month  require  concentration 
on  vinegar  or  on  catsup.  While  specializing,  the  salesman 
not  only  learns  more  about  that  particular  product  than  he 
ever  learned  before  but  he  sees  what  specialization  opens  in 
the  way  of  new  business.  Some  of  the  force  of  speciaUzation 
extends  over  the  line  as  a  whole. 
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46.  Value  of  New  Ideas. — The  competitors  of  a  famous 
cash-register  company  find  it  difficult  to  keep  up  with  that 
company's  rapid  changes  in  selling  plans  and  introduction  of  new 
selling  ideas.  The  success  of  the  company  is  due  to  its  ability 
to  work  out  original  methods.  It  is  not  satisfied  to  follow 
the  beaten  track.  New  ideas  are  just  as  important  to  other 
firms  as  to  this  cash-register  company.  The  introduction  of 
the  Technical  Education  Commission,  by  which  local  people 
of  responsibility  were  interested  in  persons  endeavoring  to 
improve  themselves  by  home  study,  was  a  valuable  idea  for 
the  International  Correspondence  Schools.  The  vacation  idea 
proved  to  be  strong,  as  a  reward,  in  the  work  of  the  Inter- 
national Correspondence  Schools  as  well  as  in  newspaper 
circulation  work. 

46»  A  manufacturer  of  toilet  preparations  has  used,  with 
good  success,  a  coupon  by  the  use  of  which  the  retailer  who 
bought  an  order  of  certain  size  from  his  jobber  could  get  a 
certain  amoimt  of  free  goods;  this  method  proved  to  be  a  useful 
way  of  getting  the  names  of  all  retailers  who  were  buying  the 
goods  in  quantity  from  the  jobbers. 

No  formula  or  rule  can  be  laid  down  here  as  to  what  kind 
of  new  ideas  any  given  business  needs,  but  the  alert  sales 
manager  of  today  is  keen  in  his  search  for  new  selling  ideas. 
Each  large  business  affords  a  never-ending  study  and  needs 
the  concentration  of  keen  minds. 


SAIiES    RECORDS 

47»  The  office  records  of  the  sales  manager  should  show 
not  only  the  exact  situation  with  respect  to  sales,  collections, 
etc.,  but  also  the  records  of  the  various  local  sales  managers 
and  the  records  of  each  individual  man  week  by  week  or  month 
by  month.  It  is  desirable  at  times  to  publish  the  comparative 
records  of  the  various  districts  or  divisions  of  a  sales  organi- 
zation and  also  the  standing  of  the  men.  In  Fig.  3  is  shown 
how  comj)arative  sales  can  be  shown  graphically  by  a  simple 
diagram. 
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The  management  of  the  International  Correspondence 
Schools,  when  calculating  its  Average  Value  Table,  adds  the 
nimiber  of  enrolments,  the  number  of  reinstatements,  the 
number  of  full  collections,  and  the  number  of  half  collections 
made  by  each  man  and  then  divides  these  figures  into  the  total 


27    HIGHEST    REPRESENTATIVES 

Average  Value 

ROUTI 

c    District 

Name 

AvBRAGB  Value 

3 

Harrisburg 

A.  Smittf 

24.30 

72 

Atlanta 

Brown 

18.26 

18 

Pittsburg 

B.  Smith 

16.21 

16 

Harrisburg 

Hall 

16.23 

4 

Pittsburg 

Woolf 

12.10 

9 

New  York 

Wood 

10.00 

80 

Harrisburg 

Rickert 

v.yo 

17 

Pittsbiu-g 

Ellison 

9.24 

15 

Pittsbui^g  • 

Tiemey 

8.60 

26 

Williamsport 

Bomer 

8.32 

19 

Brooklyn 

Harding 

8.17 

21 

Williamsport 

Carroll 

8.06 

3 

New  York 

Ware 

8.01 

13 

Harrisburg 

Early 

8.00 

67 

Harrisburg 

Wader 

7.98 

62 

Harrisburg 

Coggins 

7.92 

14 

Pittsburg 

Bennett 

7.90 

39 

Scranton 

Jones 

7.89 

128 

Atlanta 

WaiTen 

7.86 

.  96 

Harrisburg 

B.  Brown 

^     7.82 

42 

Atlanta 

Kellog 

7.80 

61 

Scranton 

Reynolds 

7.76 

11 

Pittsburg 

McDermott 

7.72 

22 

Buffalo 

Evans 

7.70 

74 

Scranton 

Barrett 

7.68 

89 

Brooklyn 

Shields 

7.66 

81 

Harrisburg 

Gardner 

7.62 

Fig.  4 

amount  of  money  tixmed  in  by  the  representative  each  month. 
Thus,  if  10  enrohnents  were  taken,  and  2  reinstatements, 
30  full  collections,  and  8  half  collections  were  made  and  the  total 
amoimt  of  money  turned  in  was  $340,  the  ntmiber  50  would  be 
divided  into  $340  and  the  average  value  of  the  representative's 
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calls  for  that  month  would  be  found  ttrbe  $6.80. 
shown  a  table  of  average  value.    Where  salesmen  ( 


lO    B10BB8T 

BEPBEBBNTATIVES 

Enrolmbnts 

AND  Reinstatement  Enboi.he> 

DisniCT 

Na«e          ^'^°i^ 

Hanisburg 

Smith 

Scranton 

Brown 

Williamsport 

Jones 

Wilson 

New  York 

Wood 

Pittsburg 

Wallace 

Pittsburg 

Addison 

Pittsburg 

Halpin 

Buffalo 

Parrat 

Harrisburg 

Headley 

as  sell,  their  records  on  both  lines  of  work  should  be 
that  the  true  value  of  a  man  may  be  seen.     In  Fig 


lO 

HIOHB8T 

REPRESENTATIVES 

Pekcentacg  of  Collections 

DtsiatcT 

Name                       c 

Atlanta 

Brown 

Atlanta 

Jon« 

Pittsburg 

Smith 

Hairisbuig 

Leopold 

New  York 

Wallace 

Buffalo 

Irwin 

Pittsburg 

Romer 

Scran  ton 

Atkinson 

Atlanta 

Dtckeha 

Scranton 

Wells 

shown  two  such  tables.  As  such  records  are  of  a  pi 
the  figures  and  names  given  in  Figs.  4  to  6  are  pu 
fictitious;  however,  the  tables  illustrate  the  princip 
Where  salesmen  sell  a  variety  of  goods,  some  o: 
a  larger  profit  than  others,  records  should  show 
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the  most  profitable  goods  the  salesman  sells  as  compared  with 
the  less  profitable  goods.  It  is  very  important  to  have  such 
information.  Some  concerns  keep  a  careful  record  of  the 
calls  that  their  salesmen  make,  and  when  call  after  call  is  made 
on  a  customer  without  results  the  case  is  investigated. 

48.     It  is  not  well  for  a  sales  manager  to  adopt  a  system 
of  records  that  will  take  up  a  great  deal  of  his  salesmen's  time. 


In  Fig.  7  is  shown  a  form  for  prospects'  envelope  that  some 
salesmen  and  soHcitors  have  found  convenient,  as  clippings, 
samples,  etc.  can  be  slipped  in  the  envelope.  Fig.  8  shows 
a  good  form  for  a  card  record;  while  Fig.  9  shows  how  the 
salesman  may  keep  a  set  of  cards  so  that  they  can  be  readily 
referred  to. 
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SALES    CONVENTIONS 

49.  The  plan  of  occasionally  getting  salesmen  together 
for  conference  and  discussion  is  an  excellent  one  for  working 
up  enthusiasm  and  new  methods  of  doing  business.  Every 
good  salesman  has  worked  out  good  methods  and  argimients 
and  acquired  information  that  can  be  made  valuable  to  others. 
A  sales  convention  affords  a  means  of  drawing  out  this  valuable 
matter  and  also  of  creating  new  enthusiasm. 

If  the  convention  is  well  planned,  it  can  be  made  well  worth 
the  time  that  the  salesmen  lose  from  their  work.  It  keeps 
them  from  getting  into  a  rut.  Fiuthermore,  when  new  policies 
are  planned,  it  is  tactical  to  have  the  sales  leaders  on  hand, 
get  their  views,  and  have  them  feel  that  the  new  policy  to  be 
followed  is  one  that  they  help  to  frame.  A  good  program 
should  be  prepared  so  that  the  convention  discussions  will 
be  led  off  by  men  of  ability  and  enthusiasm. 

In  one  sales  convention,  an  entire  day  was  devoted  to  a 
discussion  of  the  best  methods  of  getting  a  hearing.  In  another 
sales  convention,  a  morning  was  taken  up  in  an  interesting 
helpful  discussion  of  how  to  exploit  the  company's  high-priced 
vinegar.  A  capable  chairman  of  a  sales  convention  arranges 
so  that  a  discussion  will  be  started  by  some  strong  man.  Usually 
too,  elaborate  reports  are  prepared,  so  that  the  exact  facts 
about  certain  plans  or  conditions  may  be  known. 


HOUSE    PUBLICATIONS 

50.  The  terms  house  publication,  house  organ,  and  house 
magazine  are  applied  to  the  periodicals  issued  for  the  special 
purpose  of  extending  the  business  interests  of  the  persons  or 
firms  publishing  them.  Most  of  them  are  issued  once  a  month, 
but  some  are  issued  only  quarterly  or  at  irregular  times  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  business  of  the  manufacturer  or  mer- 
chant. These  publications  are  of  two  general  classes,  those 
sent  to  salesmen  or  retailers  and  those  sent  to  prospective 
consumers.  Whether  sent  to  prospective  consimiers  or  to 
salesmen,  agents,  or  retailers,  the  preparation  of  the  house 
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publication  is  properly  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  sales  and 
advertising  departments. 

A  mistake  frequently  made  by  pubUshers  of  house  mag- 
azines is  that  of  having  them  too  indirect  in  purpose.  Often 
the  publishers  take  some  pride  in  getting  out  an  attractive 
little  magazine  in  the  interest  of  their  business  and  are  inclined 
to  gather  matter  that  is  too  general  in  nature,  or  they  print 
too  much  general  matter  and  too  little  about  their  own  business, 
forgetting  that  the  object  of  the  pubUcation  is  to  increase  sales. 
Considering  the  fact  that  a  well-written,  well-illustrated,  and 
well-printed  magazine  costs  much,  both  in  time  and  money, 
every  eflfort  shoidd  be  made  to  make  it  of  direct  and  potent 
advertising  value.  On  the  other  hand,  the  interest  of  the 
reader  should  always  be  kept  in  mind,  for  if  the  magazine  con- 
tains too  much  "shop  talk"  it  may  be  thrown  aside  and  thus 
defeat  its  own  purpose. 

51.  House  Publications  for  Salesmen. — ^The  house 
publication  issued  in  behalf  of  salesmen  affords  a  most  con- 
venient method  of  sending  out  important  and  interesting 
information  about  goods,  the  methods  of  manufacturing,  the 
poUcy  of  the  firm,  changes  in  prices  and  discotmts,  changes  in 
the  plan  of  selling  goods,  successful  selling  schemes,  sales- 
manship talk,  etc.  It  also  affords  opportimity  to  pubhsh 
details  of  the  contests,  the  names  and  relative  standing  of  the 
contestants  at  various  stages  of  the  contests,  the  working 
plans  of  the  successful  salesmen,  etc.  A  publication  of  this 
kind  should  be  an  attractive  bulletin  of  information  from  the 
manufacturer  to  those  distributing  his  product.  In  Fig.  10 
is  shown  how  sales  arguments  may  be  put  before  the  salesmen, 
by  the  use  of  this  medium.  If  an  active  part  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  such  a  house  magazine  cannot  be  taken  by  some  one 
who  is  thoroughly  experienced  as  a  salesman  and  at  the  same 
time  able  to  write  well  enough  to  give  intelligent  and  practical 
suggestions,  then  the  person  getting  out  the  organ  should 
secure  for  publication  the  experiences,  plans,  and  ideas  of 
successful  salesmen  and  agents.  In  this  way,  the  publication 
can  be  made  a  clearing  house  of  good  plans  and  a  bulletin  of 
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fresh  selling  points;  and  it  shotild  serve  to  induce  the  less 
successful  salesman  to  follow  the  methods  of  the  more  success- 
ful ones.  The  house  magazine  affords  great  opportunity  to 
create  and  keep  up  enthusiasm  and  a  cooperative  feeling 
among  salesmen. 

52.  House  Publications  for  Ck>nsuiners. — ^Where  the 
magazine  is  intended  especially  for  the  constmier,  the  matter 
published  in  it  must  be  of  a  different  character  from  that  of 
a  publication  intended  for  salesmen  or  retailers.  As  the  con- 
sumer does  not  have  the  same  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the 
advertiser  as  an  agent  or  salesman,  the  publication  must  be 
of  such  a  character  that  it  will  command  attention  and  create 
interest.  A  house  organ  published  by  the  National  Cash- 
Register  Company  and  sent  out  generally  to  merchants  of  all 
classes  contains  information  of  various  kinds  useful  to  merchants 
— suggestions  as  to  store  management,  window  displays,  adver- 
tising, derk  service,  etc.  It  thus  appeals  to  merchants  and 
their  employes  and  the  advertiser  has  good  opportimity  to 
get  attention  for  cash-register  argxmient. 

63.  Choosing  a  Name. — One  important  thing  in  con- 
nection with  the  establishment  of  a  house  publication  is  the 
selecting  of  an  appropriate  name.  The  name  should  be  one 
that  will  be  easy  to  remember  and  one  that  the  pubUc  will 
connect  readily  with  the  advertiser  or  his  business.  "The 
Larkin  Idea"  is  a  well-selected  title,  because  it  suggests  not 
only  the  name  of  the  Larkin  Company  but  also  the  Larkin 
plan  of  supplying  direct  to  the  consumer  through  the  consumer 
agent.  A  pen  manufacturer  uses  the  name,  "Pen  Pointers." 
The  H.  J.  Heinz  Company  has  so  advertised  its  57  varieties 
of  pickles,  preserves,  etc.  that  the  title  of  their  publication 
"The  57"  serves  to  perpetuate  this  well-known  advertising 
phrase.  The  first  page  of  this  magazine  is  shown  in  Fig.  11. 
"The  40-Pointer"  is  the  name  of  a  little  publication  sent  to 
stock  salesmen.  It  thus  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  monthly 
requirement  is  40  points  in  sales.  Fig.  12  shows  the  cover 
page  of  a  fine  example  of  a  house  publication  intended  to 
influence  the  plumbing  trade. 
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54*  Size  and  Colunin  Arrangement. — That  a  house 
publication  should  be  attractive  in  appearance  and  of  a  con- 
venient size  for  reading  need  hardly  be  emphasized.  Where 
the  text  matter  is  to  be  set  in  one  wide  colunui,  a  good  size  for 
the  page  is  from  SJ  to  6  inches  in  width  and  from  8  to  9  inches 


AU.  R£CC«DS  TOR  VICTORS  BROKEN. 


in  length.  As  a  25-pica  column  (4i  inches)  is  about  the  widest 
measure  that  can  be  read  easily  where  the  text  is  set  in  8-point 
or  ft-point  type,  a  two-column  style  would  be  better  if  a  reading 
page  is  to  be  wider  than  25  picas.  A  page  consisting  of  three 
l&-pica  (2J  inches)  columns  is  good  for  a  larger  publication, 
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such  as  a  retailer  would  probably  prefer.  A  page  arranged  like 
this  is  particularly  good  for  the  display  of  columns  of  adverti- 
sing. One  column  of  advertising  may  be  placed  on  the  right 
and  one  on  the  left,  with  a  column  of  reading  matter  in  the 
middle;  or  a  two-colmnn  advertisement  may  be  used  with  one 
column  of  reading  matter. 


55.  Setttog  Up  Surplus  Matter. — When  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  estimate  just  how  much  matter  will  be  required  to  fill 
the  pages,  it  is  advisable  to  have  a  little  more  reading  matter 
set  up  for  the  inside  pages  than  is  likely  to  be  used.  A  column 
of  short  items  is  especially  useful,  because  such  items  can  be 
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used  to  fill  small  blank  spaces  and  thus  prevent  holding  the  job 
for  new  matter  to  be  set  up.  The  extra  matter  set  up  can  be 
carried  over  to  another  number  and  all  of  it  eventually  used. 
When  one  number  of  the  publication  is  ready  for  the  press,  the 
printer  should  be  instructed  to  put  all  the  siuplus  type  matter 
on  one  galley  and  then  take  a  proof  of  it  on  paper  of  a  different 
color. 

56.  Method  of  Distribution. — Some  of  the  house  publi- 
cations issued  for  the  benefit  of  salesmen  are  distributed  by 
sending  them  to  the  various  branch  oflBces  of  the  company  by 
express  and  then  having  them  distributed  to  the  agents  by  hand. 
Most  house  organs,  however,  are  sent  through  the  mails,  as 
third-class  mail  matter,  direct  to  the  retailers  or  constmiers  for 
whom  they  are  intended. 

In  the  United  States,  house  organs  are  classified  as  third- 
class  matter.  The  postage  rate  for  this  class  of  mail  is  1  cent 
for  each  2  oimces  or  fraction  thereof,  the  minimum  rate  for  one 
copy  being  1  cent.  It  is  impossible  to  obtain  the  second-class 
rate  of  1  cent  a  pound  for  a  house  magazine.  In  order  to  obtain 
the  rate,  a  publication  must  be  independent  of  the  business 
interests  of  those  issuing  it,  and  must  have  a  reasonable  list  of 
subscribers  that  pay  a  fair  subscription  price.  If  a  publication 
is  given  away  as  a  premitmi,  or  if  it  is  sent  for  such  a  low  sub- 
scription price  as  to  make  it  obvious  that  the  publisher  is  giv- 
ing the  pubUcation  away,  the  post-office  department  will  refuse 
to  allow  the  second-class  rate. 

67.  Mailing  Under  a  Permit. — By  taking  advantage  of 
a  ruling  of  the  United  States  Post-Office  Department,  the  labor 
of  placing  stamps  on  wrappers  may  be  avoided.  On  making 
application  to  the  postmaster  of  the  town 
or  the  city  in  which  the  magazine  is  pub- 
lished, a  permit  will  be  issued,  allowing  the 
publisher  of  third-class  matter  to  print  a 
special  wrapper  with  a  label  on  it  similar 
to  that  shown  in  Fig.  13.  When  such 
wrappers  are  used,  pubUcations  may  be 


1c.  Paid 

SCRANTON,   Pa. 

Permit  No.  6 


Fig.  13 

mailed    without   stamps,    the   postage    being   paid  in   cash. 
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68.  Addressing  of  Wrappers. — ^Where  the  list  of  people 
to  whom  a  house  publication  is  to  be  sent  is  very  large,  a  machine 
should  be  used  for  addressing  the  wrappers;  but  where  the  list  is 
small,  pen-written  or  typewritten  addresses  are  more  econom- 
ical. By  using  carbon  sheets  of  different  colors,  several  wrap- 
pers may  be  addressed  on  the  typewriter  at  one  time,  and  sev- 
eral months*  supply  of  wrappers  thus  secured  without  much 
likelihood  of  mixing  the  several  sets. 


USE    OF    LETTEBS,    CARDS,    AND    TELEGRAMS 

69.  The  sales  manager  cannot  always  spur  his  men  by  word 
of  mouth,  but  he  can  do  a  great  deal  by  effective  letters.  Some 
men  who  are  apt  correspondents  can  do  as  much  by  means  of 
letters  as  they  can  by  personal  talks  to  salesmen.  There  are 
men  who  need  considerable  ginger  talk  to  keep  them  up  to  their 
best,  but  it  is  easy  to  err  in  the  direction  of  too  much  ginger  in 
the  sales  campaign.  If  a  force  has  been  carefully  selected  and 
well  trained  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  write  them  every  day 
about  the  necessity  of  making  the  month's  record  the  best  in  the 
history  of  the  company.  They  know  that  it  is  desirable  to  do 
this  and  if  they  are  the  right  sort  of  men  they  will  turn  in  and 
do  it.  A  night  lettergram  sent  out  occasionally  to  each  oflSce 
telling  the  men  frankly  what  is  needed  to  be  done  in  order  to 
keep  up  the  record,  often  answers  just  as  well  as  a  five-page 
ginger  letter.  Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  story  of  the  boy 
who  cried  wolf,  wolf;  when  there  was  no  wolf.  When  the  wolf 
really  came  he  repeated  his  cry,  but  no  one  paid  any  attention 
to  him.  So  it  is  with  the  ginger  letter.  The  sales  manager 
who  overdoes  it,  finds  that  when  he  really  ought  to  use  the 
ginger  letter  it  has  lost  its  potency.  Instead  of  ginger  talk 
ovet  and  over,  it  is  better  to  provide  men  with  fresh  sales 
argument  and  effective  new  plans. 

One  of  the  foremost  sales  managers  in  the  country,  who  mar- 
kets  an  office  appliance,  reproduces  letters  from  the  men  in  the 
field  in  which  he  is  told  the  story  of  the  progress  of  the  sales 
work.  These  letters  are  verbatim  and  are  signed  by  the  men 
writing  them.     There  can  be  no  misstatements,  for  each  letter 
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by  the  sales  manager  himself.    The  letters  are  repro- 
on  a  duplicating  machine  and  go  to  the  entire  sales  force 


Get  Your  Own  Mental 


Attitude  Right 


«« 


s 


ALESMANSHIP,"    says    Hugh    Chalmers,    "is    simply 
making  the  other  man  see  a  thing  as  you  see  it." 

In  other  words,  to  sell  a  man,  you  must  change  his 
i^nental  attitude  and  make  it  accord  with  yours.  But  first  of 
^U,  your  own  mental  attitude  must  he  right. 

You  cannot  repeatedly  convince  men  of  what  you  do  not 
believe  yourself.  You  may  do  it  once  in  a  while.  But  you 
cannot  day  after  day  successfully  persuade  others  that  they 
ought  to  buy  what  you  do  not  honestly  beb'eve  is  a  good  thing. 

Therefore,  if  there  is  in  this  Organization  a  man  who  does 
not  believe  unreservedly  in  our  business  and  our  securities,  I 
say  to  him:  You  are  a  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  your  own 
success.  You  are  working  under  a  tremendous  handicap — at 
a  mere  fraction  of  your  best  efficiency — because  the  power  of 
enthusiastic  belief  is  not  behind  your  efforts. 

So,  for  your  own  good,  I  say  to  you,  before  you  attempt  to 
sell  another  share  of  stock,  first  sell  yourself.  Get  outside  of 
yourself.  Ask  yourself  what  you  doubt  and  why  you  doubt, 
and  then  honestly  and  fairly  satisfy  yourself  upon  every  point 
just  as  you  would  expect  to  satisfy  the  most  conservative  and 
conscientious  buyer.  That  is  all  I  ask.  For  I  know  that  if  you 
will  make  a  sincere  study  of  every  phase  and  feature  of  this 
proposition — if  you  will  go  straight  through  your  doubts  to  the 
facts  behind,  every  misgiving  will  vanish  and  you  will  find  your- 
self filled  with  confidence  and  conviction  that  is  the  greatest 
generator  of  real  selling  power. 

Knowledge  is  confidence.  First,  find  out.  Sell  yourself. 
Get  your  own  mental  attitude  right — and  no  obstacle  will  stand 
before  the  overpowering  force  of  your  own  enthusiasm. 


Pig.  14 


just  as  they  came  from  the  hand  of  the  man  who  wrote  them. 
They  are  interspersed  with  short  comments  by  the  sales  man- 
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ager,  which  serve  to  bring  out  his  viewpoint  on  each  one.  It 
is  just  as  if  each  of  these  men,  from  Maine  to  California,  could 
be  brought  into  the  sales  manager's  office  regularly  and  induced 
to  talk  over  the  situation  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  sales  organ- 
ization. If  Smith  out  in  Utah  has  lost  a  sale  through  inability 
to  meet  competition  on  a  certain  point,  the  sales  manager  might 
say  to  him,  "Well,  here's  Brown  of  the  Maine  district  who 
encoimtered  a  similar  case.  He  disposed  of  it  and  won  out  by 
using  this  argument."  In  Fig.  14  is  shown  an  example  of  the 
style  of  matter  that  sales  managers  send  on  to  spur  men  on  to 
greater  activity.  

DETAILS  OF  A  SALES  CAMPAIGN 


THE  SELLINO  PLAN 


INFLUENCE    OF    ARTICLE    ON    SALES 

60.  One  requisite  of  a  successfid  general  campaign  is  that 
the  article  offered  for  sale  possess  merit  and  be  of  such  a  char- 
acter that  it  can  be  sold  to  a  large  nimiber  of  consumers. 
Another  requisite,  which  is  just  as  important,  is  a  good  selling 
plan.  If  the  article  to  be  sold  is  something  that  sells  for  a  good 
price  and  that  the  average  person  is  likely  to  buy  only  once, 
such  as  a  typewriter,  revolver,  or  desk,  it  may  be  possible  to 
market  successfully  a  product  of  inferior  value.  The  profit  on 
single  sales  may  be  large  enough  to  cover  selling  cost  and  still 
leave  a  safe  margin.  While  important,  merit  is  not  of  the  great 
importance  with  these  articles  that  it  is  with  articles  that  the 
consimier  must  buy  regularly  in  order  to  make  sales  profitable. 
It  undoubtedly  costs  the  Regal  Shoe  Company  more  to  induce 
a  man  to  buy  his  first  pair  of  Regals  than  the  profit  on  the  sale 
amounts  to.  The  National  Biscuit  Company  would  lose  heav- 
ily if  those  whom  the  advertising  and  sales  work  influenced 
bought  just  one  package  of  the  company's  products.  Hence, 
for  a  campaign  of  a  "continuous-sale"  article  to  be  successful,  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  article  have  merit,  so  that  a 
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considerable  proportion  of  consumers  will  buy  again  and  again, 
without  entailing  further  advertising  expense  on  the  producer. 
It  is  also  obvious  that  the  "single-sale**  article  has  more  chance 
for  success  if  it  is  meritorious.  If  the  article  is  lacking  in  value, 
its  chance  for  even  a  single  sale  is  lessened;  besides,  a  disap- 
pointed user  may  speak  ill  of  the  article  when  occasion  offers 
and  thus  curtail  sales. 

61.  Value  of  Package  Goods. — Staples  like  white  sugar, 
crackers,  etc.  are  not  well  adapted  to  general  advertising 
unless  put  out  in  some  form  that  makes  them  distinctive. 
Domino  Sugar  may  not  be  any  better  than  ordinary  white 
sugar,  but  its  attractive  and  convenient  shape  and  the  fact 
that  it  is  sold  only  in  5-poimd  packages,  gives  it  a  distinctive- 
ness that  makes  a  general  campaign  profitable.  Uneeda  Bis- 
cuit owes  its  success  largely  to  the  convenient  waterproof  pack- 
age that  keeps  the  crackers  fresh  and  crisp  and  makes  much 
handling  of  the  crackers  imnecessary.  A  great  many  staple 
goods  have  thus  been  transformed  into  package  goods  and'  have 
been  advertised  and  sold  more  successfully.  Looks  count  for 
much  in  advertising  as  ip  other  things.  The  best  pickles  in 
the  world  would  not  sell  readily  and  on  a  large  scale  if  they 
were  put  out  in  plain,  unlabeled  glass  bottles. 

In  the  design  of  the  package  and  label,  the  selecting  of 
colors,  etc.,  the  object  should  be  to  secure  attractive  appear- 
ance. If  a  luiique  package  can  be  devised,  so  much  the  better. 
The  neat,  brass-bound  keg  on  the  soda  foimtain  has  created 
sales  for  many  thousand  glasses  of  Hire's  root  beer  that  other- 
wise would  not  have  been  sold.  The  package  or  the  bottle 
presents  an  opportunity  for  good  advertising  that  should  not  be 
neglected.  On  the  shelf  of  the  retailer,  the  label  or  cover  of 
the  package  is  often  a  miniature  bill  board,  attracting  the 
attention  of  customers  and  assisting  in  making  sales. 
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VALUE    OF   THE   TRADE    ICABK 

62.  Definition  of  Term. — One  of  the  first  considera- 
tions of  the  manufacturer  of  an  article  that  is  to  be  promoted 
should  be  the  adoption  of  a  suitable  trade  mark,  trade  name,  or 
trade  phrase — all  three  of  which  may  be  considered  under  the 
general  head  of  trade  mark.    This  may  be  a  symbol  like  the 

waitress  of  the  Walter  Baker  Company,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  15;  a  name  like  Nonesuch  Mince  Meat; 
or  a  phrase  like  that  used  by  the  manufacturers 
of  the  Shredded  Wheat  Biscuit,  "It's  All  in  the 
Shreds."  The  trade  mark,  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  the  word,  should  be  registered  in  the  United 
States  Patent  Office,  or  the  place  provided  by 
some  state  law  if  national  protection  is  not 
desired,  and  used  on  the  article  it  is  designed  to 
protect.  But  not  all  trade  names  or  phrases  are 
registered  as  trade  marks,  notwithstanding  that  extra  protec- 
tion is  gained  by  registering  them. 


Pig.  15 


63«  Value  of  a  Name  or  Dlstingrulshlng  Mark. — ^The 
value  of  the  trade  mark  to  the  manufacturer  of  a  high-grade 
article  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  If  an  article  is  of  so  low 
grade  that  a  purchaser  is  not  likely  to  buy  it  again  of  his  own 
accord,  there  is  no  advantage  to  the  manufacturer  in  putting  a 
symbol  or  name  on  the  article  that  will  cause  the  ptu'chaser 
to  remember  it.  But  if  the  goods  are  high  grade,  or  are  of  a 
good  grade  for  the  price  asked,  they  should  not  be  nameless. 
The  proverb,  "A  good  name  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than  great 
riches,"  has  an  appropriate  application  to  advertised  goods. 
The  names  Dunlap  and  Knox  cause  thousands  of  men  to  pay 
$5  and  $6  for  hats  when  it  is  doubtful  whether  these  purchasers 
could  pick  out  the  Dunlap  or  the  Knox  hats  from  among  a  lot 
of  other  high-grade  derbies  selling  for  $3.50  or  $4,  if  the  hats 
were  not  marked.  Some  cheaper  hats  may  be  made  of  just 
as  good  material  as  the  Dunlap  and  the  Knox  hats,  the  work- 
manship may  be  as  excellent,  and  the  style  as  tasteful,  but 
lacking  a  good  name,  they  must  be  sold  at  a  lower  price.    The 
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name  of  the  Waltham  watch  is  probably  the  greatest  asset  of 
the  company  that  makes  this  watch.    The  same  is  true  of  the 
name  of  the  Regal  shoe,  the  R  &  G  corset,  and  scores  of  other 
well-advertised  trade-marked  goods. 

64.  Not  many  years  ago,  a  German  chemist  of  Newark 
put  on  the  market  a  talcum  powder  of  good  quaUty;  this  he 
advertised  persistently,  using  his  portrait  and  his  name  (as 
shown  in  Fig.  16)  in  his  advertisements  and 
on  the  packages  of  powder.  Today,  though 
there  are  many  cheaper  powders  on  the 
market,  and  probably  some  that  are  of  just 
as  good  quaUty  as  Mennen's,  this  powder 
has  a  large  sale  almost  everywhere, ,  because 
the  average  purchaser  will  unhesitatingly 
pay  the  higher  price  rather  than  buy  a  tal-  P'°-  ^^ 
cum  powder  that  has  no  reputation.  The  mere  name  and  por- 
trait make  a  box  of  this  talctmi  powder  worth  from  5  to  10 
cents  more  than  competing  makes.  Whether  a  manufacturer 
of  a  new  talcum  powder  could  start  in  and  build  up  a  large  sale 
in  a  few  years  is  open  to  question,  but  if  the  Mennen  plant  were 
swept  off  the  earth  in  a  night  and  nothing  were  left  of  the  busi- 
ness but  the  right  to  manufactiire  and  sell  Mennen's  talcum 
powder,  that  alone  would  bring  a  fortune. 

Of  course,  in  order  that  a  trade  mark  may  have  much  value, 
the  goods  must  be  meritorious.  If  the  first  Dunlap  hats  had 
been  of  poor  quaUty,  or  if  Mennen  had  sold  an  imsatisfactory 
powder,  no  amount  of  advertising  would  have  built  up  a  valu- 
able trade  mark;  and,  if  today  these  manufacturers  were  to  put 
out  goods  of  poorer  quality,  or  if  they  discontinued  advertising 
altogether,  their  trade  marks  would  gradually  decrease  in  value. 

66.  The  Trade  Mark  as  a  Reminder. — The  trade  mark 
of  a  manufacttu'er  is  really  a  standing  advertisement  of  his 
wares,  and  for  this  reason  is  of  considerable  value.  For  exam- 
ple, the  man  that  buys  a  **Keen  Kutter"  saw  buys  a  saw  with 
a  name.  He  naturally  feels  that  the  manufacturer,  by  stamp- 
ing it  with  a  trade  mark  (shown  in  Fig.  17),  believed  in  the 
excellence  of  the  tool.    As  long  as  the  saw  lasts  the  trade  mark 
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is  there,  constantly  reminding  the  workman  o£  Keen  Kutter 
tools.  If  the  saw  proves  to  be  satisfactory, .  the  user,  when 
about  to  buy  another  saw  or  some  other  tool, 
will  be  influenced  in  favor  of  the  Keen  Kut- 
ter brand,  whether  he  sees  other  advertising 
of  the  manufacturer  or  not.  It  costs  a  manu- 
facturer little  to  trade-mark  his  goods,  and 
he  is  indeed  short-sighted  if  he  fails  to  reap 
the  benefit  of  this  form  of  publicity. 

p^^  ^j  66.    Preventing     Substitution. 

Another  important  value  of  the  trade 
mark  is  that  it  greatly  assists  in  preventing  substitution. 
It  fixes  in  the  public  mind  not  only  the  value  of  the  article, 
but  the  symbol  or  the  name  by  which  the  article  may  be 
recognized.  For  instance,  when  a  consumer,  particularly 
if  he  is  a  magazine  reader,  wants  to  purchase  a  felt  mat- 
tress, he  instinctively  looks  for  the  name  Ostermoor  and  the 
familiar  trade  mark  of  the  manufacturers  of  that  mattress, 
(shown  in  Fig.  18).  When  the  retail  sales- 
man tells  him  that  the  store  does  not  carry 
the  Ostermoor  but  has  a  felt  mattress  just 
as  good,  and  at  a  lower  price,  the  inquirer  , 
naturally  feels  suspicious.  The  just-as-good 
article  will  be  sold  in  many  instances,  for 
substitution  is  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles 
the  manufacturer  has  to  overcome,  but  in  many  other  instances 
the  influence  of  the  well-advertised  trade  mark  will  be  so 
strong  that  the  substituted  article  will  be  refused,  and  the 
inquirer  will  go  elsewhere  to  find  the  trade-marked  goods. 

67.     Establishing  Direct  Relation  With  Consumer. 

This  dual  value  of  the  trade  mark  gives  the  manufacturer  a 
strong  hold  on  the  consumer.  It  establi^es  a  direct  relation 
that  is  likely  to  overcome  any  indifference  or  antagonism  of 
the  jobber  or  the  retailer  that  may  exist.  When  the  manu- 
facturer can  get  consumers  everywhere  acquainted  with  the 
merits  of  his  goods,  get  his  trade  mark. — whether  it  is  a  sym- 
bol, name,  or  phrase — fixed  on  their  minds,  they  will  insist  on 
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having  what  they  call  for,  and  the  dealer  will  have  no  choice 
but  to  supply  the  demand.  This  is  a  different  condition  of 
affairs  from  that  where  the  goods  are  nameless  and  the  manu- 
facturer is  at  the  mercy  of  the  jobber  or  the  drummer.  Where 
the  jobber  sold  goods  bearing  no  trade  mark,  his  traveling  sales- 
man would  frequently  change  to  another  firm  and  carry  a  large 
part  of  the  trade  with  him;  that  is,  the  salesman  would  sell  the 
goods  of  one  manufacturer  one  year  and  those  of  a  different 
manufacturer  the  next  year,  and  to  a  large  extent  to  the  same 
retailers.  But  no  salesman  can  convince  retailers  generally 
that  a  new  and  tuiknown  cotton  goods  will  meet  the  demand 
of  the  old  and  well-known  "Fruit  of  the  Loom.*'  No  salesman 
can  go  from  the  employ  of  the  H.  J.  Heinz  Company  and  sell 
to  all  the  retailers  whose  trade  he  formerly  commanded  a  new 
line  of  pickles,  relishes,  baked  beans,  preserves,  etc.  "Fruit  of 
the  Loom'*  and  "Heinz's  pickles**  are  specified  too  often  and 
too  persistently  for  the  retailer  to  risk  trifling  with  the  demand 
of  his  customers.  Having  secured  a  firm  hold  on  the  consu- 
ming public,  the  manufacturer  is  in  a  position  to  insist  that 
retailers  shall  maintain  the  regular  price.  He  can  thus  avoid 
the  evils  that  frequently  result  from  promiscuous  price  cutting, 
for  if  a  retailer  persists  in  cutting  the  price  to  the  injury  of  the 
manufacturer,  the  manufacturer  can  refuse  to  sell  to  him  and 
the  retailer  will  run  the  risk  of  thereafter  losing  the  trade  of 
those  who  want  the  advertiser's  commodity.  A  great  many 
manufacturers  object  to  price  cutting  for  the  reason  that  while 
it  may  produce  a  temporary  increase  in  sales,  it  demoralizes 
trade — cuts  down  the  profit  on  the  advertised  article  and 
induces  other  retailers  that  have  to  meet  the  cut  price  to  sub- 
stitute imadvertised  goods  on  which  the  profit  is  greater.  Price 
cutting,  furthermore,  tends  eventually  to  depreciate  the  value 
of  the  article  in  the  eyes  of  the  public. 

68.  Creating  a  Trade  Mark. — The  trade  mark  is  too 
important  a  factor  of  the  advertising  plan  to  be  adopted  hastily. 
Whether  it  is  symbol,  name,  or  phrase,  it  should  be  something 
that  will  "wear  well" — that  the  manufacturer  will  be  satis- 
fied to  use  year  after  year  without  change.     The  trade  mark 
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has  a  cumulative  value,  and  a  change  of  form  would  lessen  this 
value.  Advertisers  are  often  tempted  to  adopt  some  play  on 
words  because  for  the  moment  it  seems  catchy ;  but  trade  marks 
of  this  kind,  tmless  they  have  a  direct  relation  to  the  product, 
do  not  last  well.  The  most  common  form  of  trade  mark  is 
the  name  of  the  manufacturer  or  that  of  the  product,  arranged 
in  some  distinctive  way.  This  distinctiveness  may  be  attained 
by  merely  employing  some  imusual  type  or  drawn  letter,  but 
in  most  cases  it  is  attained  by  arranging  the  firm  name  in  some 
arbitrary  way  or  by  bringing  in  some  device  that  bears  a  rela- 
tion to  the  firm  name  or  the  article. 


GENERAL    ADVERTISING    METHODS 

69.  Sampling. — The  giving  away  of  samples  is  one  of  the 
best  methods  of  general  advertising,  because  seeing  is  believing. 
When  the  housewife  has  tried  the  sample  cake  of  the  new  soap 
or  the  free  package  of  breakfast  food,  she  has  received  a  more 
definite  impression  than  much  advertising  of  other  kinds  would 
give.  It  is  expensive  to  employ  competent  distributors  and  to 
cover  a  city  with  samples  and  appropriate  literature,  but  this 
method  is  thorough  and  it  concentrates  the  publicity.  Some 
persons  may  fail  to  see  the  advertising  in  the  magazines,  news- 
papers, or  cars,  but  nearly  all  may  be  reached  effectively  by 
sampling. 

There  are  various  ways  of  sampling.  (1)  The  advertise- 
ment may  offer  a  free  sample,  or  offer  to  send  it  on  condition 
that  the  inquirer  will  give  the  name  of  his  grocer,  druggist,  etc. 
(2)  Samples  may  be  left  at  residences  by  distributors  employed 
for  that  purpose.  (3)  They  may  be  given  out  at  the  retailer's 
store,  either  by  his  clerks  or  by  a  demonstrator  working  in  the 
interests  of  the  advertiser.  (4)  Manufacturers  of  foods  for 
babies  and  invalids  leave  ample  supplies  of  samples  with  phy- 
sicians in  order  that  they  may  give  them  to  their  patients. 
(5)  Some  advertisers  procure  mailing  lists  of  probable  con- 
simiers  and  send  samples  direct  without  waiting  for  any  request 
to  be  made.  Sometimes  this  plan  is  more  effective  than  send- 
ing an  expensive  booklet,  though  the  booklet  and  sample  often 
support  each  other. 
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70.  Novel  methods  may  be  used  in  distributing  samples. 
The  American  Cereal  Company,  advertisers  of  Quaker  Oats,  have 
dressed  up  their  distributors  in  just  the  style  of  the  Quaker 
shown  in  their  advertisements,  and  while  these  quaint-look- 
ing men  were  leaving  samples  with  housekeepers  all  over  town, 
advertisements,  telling  readers  that  "the  Quakers  are  coming,*' 
were  inserted  in  the  newspapers.  Several  years  ago  the  adver- 
tisers of  **20-Mule-Team  Borax"  had  a  20-mule  team  hitched  to 
a  tjrpical  western  wagon  and  driven  aroimd  in  Chicago.  Sam- 
ples were  distributed  from  the  wagon.  This  idea  was  particu- 
larly effective  because  of  the  use  of  the  20-mule-team  illus- 
tration in  the  advertisements. 

71.  Special  Window  Displays. — ^Window  displaying  is 
often  an  important  factor  of  the  general  advertising  plan. 
When  the  advertising  and  sales  work  are  being  concentrated 
in  a  town,  when  a  demonstration  is  going  on  in  the  store,  or 
when  samples  are  being  distributed  throughout  the  sturoimd- 
ing  territory,  a  special  window  display  of  the  advertised  goods 
is  helpful.  If  the  advertising  department  has  provided  the 
proper  material,  the  salesman  can  easily  arrange  an  attractive 
window  display  for  the  retailer. 

The  advertisers  of  *Trog  in  Yotu:  Throat*'  use  a  large  paper 
bullfrog  as  a  central  feature  of  a  window  display.  The  manu- 
facturers of  Welch's  grape  juice  provide  decorative  paper  in 
the  shape  of  hanging  clusters  and  arbors  of  grapes,  which  makes 
an  artistic  trimming  for  a  window  filled  with  a  display  of  the 
various  sizes  of  Welch's  grape-juice  bottles. 

A  number  of  advertisers  provide  large  empty  cardboard 
boxes  of  the  proportion  and  style  of  the  package  in  which  the 
goods  are  sold.  This  gives  publicity  to  the  style  of  package, 
and  the  type  lines  on  the  box  being  exaggerated,  the  boxes 
serve  as  window  cards. 

A  papier-mdch^  red  raven  is  used  by  the  advertisers  of  Red 
Raven  SpUts  as  a  combination  window  and  store  sign. 
Mechanical  features,  such  as  a  boy  riding  a  hobby  horse  and 
carrying  home  a  package  of  the  product  and  a  man  drawing  a 
safety  razor  across  his  face  have  also  been  used. 
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Retailers  cannot  be  relied  on  to  attend  to  these  special 
window  displays.  The  salesman  should  secure  permission  to 
use  the  window  and  should  attend  to  its  arrangement. 

72.  Demonstrations. — Demonstrating  is  a  highly  effect- 
ive method  of  general  advertising.  The  H.  J.  Heinz  Com- 
pany has  attractive  women  demonstrators  that  go  from  city 
to  city  giving  demonstrations  in  the  larger  grocery  stores.  The 
demonstrator  courteously  invites  customers  to  sample  the  vari- 
ous food  products  and  calls  attention  to  certain  ones.  While 
her  first  object  is  to  get  the  attention  of  the  patrons  and  induce 
them  to  taste  the  products,  the  demonstrator  is  always  ready 
to  make  a  sale,  and  often  sells  enough  to  pay  the  expense  of  the 
demonstration.  The  H.  J.  Heinz  Company  also  maintains  an 
exhibit  and  a  demonstrating  room  on  a  pier  at  Atlantic  City, 
New  Jersey,  where  the  products  are  demonstrated  before  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  people  from  all  parts  of  the  cotmtry. 
The  visitor  is  courteously  told  of  a  $5  combination  order  that 
will  be  received,  the  goods  being  delivered  from  the  Heinz 
office  nearest  the  customer's  home.  A  great  many  of  these 
$5  orders  are  sold,  enabling  the  company  to  check  the  value  of 
the  publicity  at  Atlantic  City.  At  many  different  points  in 
the  country,  particularly  at  expositions,  the  Shredded  Wheat 
Company  operates  miniature  plants  that  show  how  the  com- 
pany's products  are  prepared.  Unique  sandwiches  made  of 
their  triscuits  are  given  away. 

73.  A  great  many  general  advertisers  arrange  for  demon- 
strations in  leading  department  stores,  where,  on  accotmt  of 
the  large  crowds  of  buyers,  demonstration  is  of  unusual  value. 
Corsets,  hair  curlers,  raincoats,  combination  couches  and  beds, 
teas  and  coffees,  silver  polish,  and  a  long  list  of  other  adver- 
tised articles  have  been  demonstrated  successfully.  The 
sampling  idea  can  sometimes  be  carried  on  well  in  connection 
with  a  demonstration;  and  souvenirs  or  booklets  may  be  given 
away  at  demonstrations  to  good  advantage. 

The  advertisers  of  the  Seven  Sutherland  Sisters'  hair  grower 
have  carried  on  a  novel  combination  window  display  and  dem- 
onstration.    One  of  the  **sisters"  sits  in  a  show  window  with 
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her  back  to  the  street,  her  very  long  and  beautiful  hair  more 
than  reaching  down  to  the  floor  of  the  window  and  attracting 
much  attention.  In  the  store  another  woman  with  beautiful 
hair  carries  on  the  sale  of  the  hair  grower.  The  Regal  Shoe 
Company  has  had  a  buzz  saw  in  the  windows  of  their  stores, 
sawing  up  the  shoes  of  various  manufacturers  and  some  of 
their  own,  so  that  the  difference  in  material  and  construction 
can  be  plainly  seen.  These  demonstrations  invariably  attract 
large  crowds.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  window  displays  that 
show  something  in  motion  attract  the  most  people.  A  land 
company  shows  a  miniature  farm,  with  the  windmill  running, 
a  gardener  busy  hoeing,  and  other  moving  features,  while 
aroimd  the  window  are  scattered  specimens  of  the  products 
of  the  truck  and  fruit  farms  offered  for  sale.  Demonstrations 
are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  articles  mentioned.  Gas 
ranges  and  many  other  articles  of  the  larger  and  higher-priced 
class  may  be  advertised  effectively  by  means  of  demonstra- 
tions. 

OETTINO    THE    RETAILER'S    COOPERATION 

74.  The  importance  of  the  retailer  as  a  factor  in  most  gen- 
eral seUing  plans  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized.  It  will 
do  Uttle  or  no  good  for  the  advertiser  with  an  appropriation  of 
moderate  size  to  create  interest  in  his  goods  if  he  fails  to  get 
the  cooperation  of  the  retailers.  He  may  warn  consumers  to 
**Insist  on  getting  Cook's,"  or  to  "Refuse  all  substitutes,"  but 
unless  he  has  the  retailer's  good-will  and  has  his  goods  easily 
accessible  to  the  consumer,  the  force  of  the  advertising  will  be 
considerably  lessened.  The  retailer  has  a  close  personal  rela- 
tion with  his  customers,  and  his  advice  as  to  what  is  a  good 
article  and  what  is  not  carries  great  weight.  The  cooperation 
of  the  retailer  is  such  a  factor  that  some  large  concerns  have 
made  retailers  stockholders  in  their  enterprises,  doing  this  on 
the  assimiption  that  the  retailer  will  be  more  than  ordinarily 
interested  in  pushing  the  sales  of  an  article  put  out  by  a  com- 
pany in  which  he  is  interested. 

The  retailer  tinder  ordinary  circumstances  cannot  be  expected 
to  share  the  enthusiasm  of  the  general  advertiser.     He  is  in 
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business  for  himself,  is  carrying  hundreds  of  lines  of  goods,  and 
has  many  salesmen  coming  in  to  see  him  and  trying  to  induce 
him  to  buy.  He  does  not  welcome  salesmen  with  open  arms, 
and  until  some  demand  has  been  created  for  the  goods,  it  is  not 
an  easy  matter  to  get  an  order  from  him.  There  are,  how- 
ever, several  ways  of  interesting  the  retailer,  such  as  adver- 
tising locally,  to  create  a  local  trade;  sending  him  a  trial 
consignment;  etc. 

75.  Advertising  Locally. — If  the  manufacturer  agrees 
to  do  a  certain  amoimt  of  advertising  in  the  local  newspapers 
or  cars,  and  to  publish  the  name  of  the  retailer  as  his  local 
agent,  the  retailer  will  be  interested,  for  he  knows  that  the 
advertising  will  produce  some  business.  A  retailer  is  not 
averse  to  getting  a  Uttle  publicity  for  his  store.  It  is  a  good 
idea  to  take  aroimd  a  proof  sheet  of  all  the  attractive  adver- 
tisements to  be  used  in  the  campaign,  so  that  the  retailer  can 
see  just  what  is  going  to  be  done.  These  proofs  of  the  adver- 
tisements and  the  contracts  with  the  local  publishers  have 
greater  effect  than  a  mere  statement  of  what  is  to  be  done. 
Showing  proofs  of  the  company's  general  advertisements  is  a 
good  idea  even  when  no  local  advertising  is  done. 

Agreements  with  retailers  as  to  local  advertising  are  of  vari- 
ous kinds.  Sone  concerns  agree  to  do  $200  worth  of  adverti- 
sing in  a  town  if  the  druggist  they  select  as  their  local  agent  will 
place  a  first  order  for  $200  worth  of  goods;  and  so  on. 

In  seeking  to  induce  department  stores  to  exploit  his  goods, 
the  general  advertiser  will  often  be  asked  by  the  proprietor 
to  stand  the  cost  of  a  special  panel  in  a  ntimber  of  the  store's 
large  advertisements  and  it  may  be  a  good  investment  to  do  so. 
If,  however,  the  general  advertising  is  strong,  the  department 
store  man  can  be  made  to  see  that  it  is  to  his  interests  to  exploit 
the  goods  at  his  own  expense  and  thus  reap  the  benefit  of  the 
strong  general  advertising. 

76.  Consignment  of  Goods. — If  retailers  cannot  be 
induced  to  handle  goods  in  any  other  way,  an  order  may 
be  placed  with  them  on  consignment;  that  is,  the  goods  may  be 
shipped  to  them  to  be  sold  if  a  sale  can  be  made  or  to  be  retiuned 
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if  a  sale  cannot  be  made.  This  scheme  removes  the  retailer's 
usual  objection — ^that  he  fears  he  may  not  be  able  to  sell  the 
goods — ^and  may  be  tised  in  special  cases  where  it  is  highly 
important  to  have  the  goods  on  sale  with  retailers  early  in  a 
campaigi^. 

77.  Advertising  Service  for  Retailers. — ^A  number  of 
large  advertisers  supplement  their  general  campaigns  by  fur- 
nishing an  advertising  service  to  retailers.  A  new  general 
advertiser  cannot  always  carry  out  this  plan,  for  often  the 
retailer  is  not  inclined  to  spend  his  money  in  the  advertising 
of  goods  until  after  some  demand  has  been  created.  A  retail 
clothier  would  be  willing  to  advertise  any  stock  that  he  had 
bought,  but  a  grocer  would  hardly  be  inclined  to  exploit  a  new 
brand  of  baked  beans  at  his  own  expense.  However,  adver- 
tisers like  the  H.  J.  Heinz  Company,  Studebaker  Brothers 
(manufacturers  of  carriages,  wagons,  etc.),  the  Crossett  Shoe 
Company,  the  Shredded  Wheat  Company,  and  others  whose 
goods  are  well  known  and  in  demand,  may  strengthen  their  gen- 
eral advertising  greatly  by  furnishing  retailers  with  attractive 
advertisements  for  tise  in  the  local  papers  or  cars.  Because 
there  is  already  a  demand  for  these  goods,  the  retailer  is  not 
always  imwilling  to  do  some  advertising  of  them  at  his  own 
expense. 

In  preparing  an  advertisement  service,  it  is  well  to  have 
some  of  the  advertisements  set  up  and  electrotypes  made  and 
to  ofiFer  retailers  these  electrotypes.  This  plan  not  only  makes 
the  use  of  the  service  more  likely,  but  it  will  insure  much  better 
display  than  will  ordinarily  be  secured  when  the  advertisements 
are  set  up  in  local  newspaper  offices.  If,  on  account  of  vary- 
ing newspaper  column  widths,  it  is  not  advisable  for  entire 
advertisements  to  be  electrotyped  ready  for  use,  certain  parts, 
such  as  the  display  and  the  illustrations,  may  be  prepared, 
leaving  the  remainder  to  be  set  by  local  publishers. 

Booklets,  folders,  calendars,  window  cards,  store  signs, 
coimter  hangers,  posters,  novelties,  etc.  may  form  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  advertising  matter  furnished  retailers.  Some 
advertisers  go  to  great  expense  in  the  preparation  of  such  mat- 
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ter  and  make  their  window  cards  and  store  signs  so  attractive 
that  retailers  generally  are  more  than  willing  to  use  them. 
Many  of  the  store  signs  are  made  of  metal. 

78«  Referring  Inquirers  tx>  Retailers. — ^When  the 
advertiser  refers  inquirers  to  the  retailer,  he  gives  the  retailer 
a  substantial  proof  of  hearty  cooperation.  Advertising  in  the 
trade  papers,  advertising  service,  and  other  methods  may  fail 
to  bring  the  retailer  arotmd  to  the  point  of  handling  the  goods, 
but  when  the  advertiser  writes  that  Mrs.  Smith,  of  the  retailer's 
town,  has  inquired,  that  information  has  been  given,  but  that 
the  inquirer  has  been  told  that  Mr.  Retailer  will  fill  her  order, 
Mr.  Retailer  begins  to  see  a  chance  for  business.  He  may  not 
act  for  a  while,  but  if  half  a  dozen  people  come  in  and  go  away 
disappointed  because  he  cannot  furnish  the  article,  he  is  sure 
to  5^eld.  The  consigimient  method,  or  the  method  of  selling 
direct  in  case  retailer  will  not  supply  the  order,  can  sometimes 
be  adopted  to  prevent  the  loss  of  early  sales  by  the  advertiser. 

79.    Fumislilng  of   Goods   Witli   Retailer's   Name. 

Many  manufactiu'ers  will  supply  the  retailer  with  a  special 
order  of  goods  with  his  own  name  on  them,  or  some  such 

printing  as,  "Put  up  expressly  for .'*    This  makes  each 

package  of  the  goods  a  Uttle  advertisement  for  the  retailer  and 
increases  the  attractiveness  of  the  general  advertiser's  pro- 
posal. Many  brands  of  ready-made  clothing,  shirts,  cravats, 
etc.,  are  sold  with  the  retailer's  special  tag  sewed  on  them.  In 
many  cases,  large  retailers  will  not  handle  ready-made  cloth- 
ing bearing  the  manufacttirer's  tag  or  trade  mark.  These 
dealers  insist  that  the  only  tag  or  mark  shall  be  their  own. 
They  do  not  believe  it  is  to  their  interest  to  spend  a  great  deal 
of  money  in  popularizing  a  certain  manufacturer's  brand  of 
clothing  in  the  local  field,  when  it  is  possible — ^if  the  clothing 
bears  the  manufactiu*er's  mark — ^for  the  manufacturer  to 
appoint  some  other  retailer  as  his  local  agent  and  transfer 
valuable  trade.  Other  retailers,  such  as  furniture  dealers,  hold 
to  the  same  view. 
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FACTORS    THAT    AID    IN    THE    SELLING    PLAN 

80.  The  Salesman. — Much  of  the  success  of  a  general 
advertising  campaign  depends  on  the  salesman.  The  effect 
of  the  best  campaign  will  in  many  cases  be  lost  if  the  sales- 
men that  canvass  the  jobber,  the  retailer,  or  the  consumer  do 
not  perform  their  work  skilfully.  While  a  great  variety  of 
articles  can  be  sold  by  n^il  without  the  assistance  of  a  per- 
sonal salesman,  there  are  just  as  many  that  require  the  sales- 
man's demonstration  and  persuasion  in  order  to  enjoy  a  large 
sale.  Some  insurance  policies,  for  instance,  are  sold  merely 
through  correspondence  between  the  company  and  the  person 
wishing  the  insurance,  but  a  capable  agency  force  will  treble  or 
quadruple  the  sales  of  the  company's  policies.  The  capable 
salesman,  in  addition  to  making  sales  to  a  much  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  people  attracted  by  the  advertising,  will  sell  to  many 
that  have  not  been  attracted,  and  taking  his  work  as  a  whole, 
he  is  a  profit  rather  than  an  expense  to  the  advertiser. 

81.  Correspondence  Department. — The  mistake  is 
often  made  of  spending  thousands  of  dollars  monthly  in  adver- 
tising and  then  leaving  the  correspondence  of  the  campaign  to 
be  taken  care  of  by  incompetent  persons.  Such  advertisers 
evidently  overlook  the  fact  that  an  inquiry  itself  means  Uttle — 
that  whether  it  is  turned  into  an  order  depends  ahnost  entirely 
on  the  way  the  correspondence  is  conducted.  It  is  not  put- 
ting it  too  strongly  to  say  that  in  many  cases  the  correspond- 
ence is  a  greater  factor  than  the  periodical  advertising.  If 
the  sales  manager  cannot  attend  to  this  department,  there 
should  be  a  chief  correspondent  that  is  as  able  in  his  line  as 
the  sales  manager  is  in  his;  and  where  the  work  is  heavy  this 
chief  correspondent  should  be  provided  with  competent  assist- 
ants. First-dass  correspondents  are  not  easy  to  find.  A  can- 
vass of  leading  advertisers  shows  that  most  of  them  prefer  men 
as  principal  correspondents,  rather  than  women,  although  some 
find  women  satisfactory.  In  some  instances,  the  men  corre- 
spondents typewrite  many  of  their  own  special  letters,  compo- 
sing direct  on  the  machine,  and  have  competent  assistants  to 
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handle  ordinary  communications.    Form  paragraphs  are  used 
to  advantage,  and  the  dictating  work  is  thus  reduced. 

82*  Harmony  Between  Advertising  and  Distribu- 
ting Plans. — ^The  failure  to  adapt  the  advertising  to  the 
plan  of  distributing  the  goods  is  often  disastrous.  Some 
years  ago,  a  Pennsylvania  manufacturer  of  a  food  product 
spent  $5,000  in  magazine  advertising  when  his  goods  were 
in  retail  stores  in  only  one  section  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
amoimt  of  advertising  was  not  suflBdent  to  create  a  strong 
demand  over  all  the  country;  that  is,  not  enough  to  justify 
grocers  everywhere  in  buying  a  stock  of  the  goods.  Having 
no  definite  plan  for  putting  the  goods  within  reach  of  possible 
consimiers  while  the  advertisements  were  appearing,  all  the 
effect  of  the  pubUdty  outside  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  was 
practically  lost. 

83.  The  Concentrated  Campaign. — If  the  food-prod- 
uct manufacturer  just  referred  to  could  spare  no  more  than 
$5,000  he  should  have  planned  to  cover  less  new  territory  than 
the  entire  United  States.  By  adding  one  state  or  even  one 
dty  at  a  time,  using  mediiuns  that  circulated  exdusively,  or 
almost  exdusivdy,  in  that  territory,  and  concentrating  his 
sales  work  in  the  fidd  covered  by  the  advertising,  he  could 
have  readily  placed  his  goods  with  retailers  and  reaped  the 
benefit  of  his  advertising.  This  manufacturer  would  not  have 
required  a  great  deal  of  money  to  cover  Pittsbiu^  so  thoroughly 
that  in  a  short  time  the  buying  public  of  that  dty  would  have 
been  familiar  with  the  merits  of  his  goods.  When  shown  the 
plans  for  a  concentrated  campaign  in  the  newspapers,  street 
cars,  and  on  the  bill  boards  of  their  dty,  the  Pittsbiu^  grocers 
would  probably  have  been  interested.  If  their  cooperation 
could  not  have  been  enlisted  previous  to  the  beginning  of  the 
campaign,  it  could  certainly  have  been  secured  early  in  the 
campaign.  When  the  business  was  on  a  good  footing  in  this 
territory,  a  good  part  of  the  grocery  trade  of  the  state  would 
have  been  captured.  Other  dties  could  then  be  covered  in  the 
same  way.  When  the  country  had  been  covered  and  the  goods 
were  well  distributed,  a  general  magazine  campaign  would  be 
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advisable  and  probably  more  economical.  This  plan  of  con- 
centrating is  a  favorite  one  for  exploiting  a  new  article.  In 
the  case  of  an  old  article  already  well  distributed,  there  is  no 
objection  to  covering  the  entire  coimtry  at  once. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  plan  of  concentrating  the  work  in 
a  small  territory  and  gradually  enlarging  that  territory  is  a 
slow  process.  But  if  the  advertiser  has  capital  enough,  he 
may  have  a  ntmiber  of  concentrated  campaigns  in  operation 
at  one  time.  If  he  is  able  to  do  this,  perhaps  he  might  better 
use  the  magazines  of  national  circulation  rather  than  local 
mediimis.  Both  plans  have  their  adherents.  Where  the  arti- 
cle is  one  likely  to  be  purchased  by  everybody,  such  as  a 
soap,  there  is  strong  argument  in  favor  of  concentrated 
advertising.  If,  however,  the  article  is  one  that  appeals  to 
a-  distinct  class,  such  as  a  typewriter  or  an  automobile,  the 
argimient  in  favor  of  an  immediate  national  magazine  cam- 
paign is  good,  for  it  is  easier  and  cheaper,  as  a  rule,  to  reach 
certain  classes  with  magazines  than  with  newspapers. 

84.  In  planning  a  concentrated  campaign,  the  sales  man- 
ager shotdd  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  the  jobbers  and 
retailers  who  control  the  territory  to  be  covered,  and  keep 
them  in  dose  touch  with  his  plans.  By  so  doing,  his  salesmen 
may  be  able  to  secure  a  large  number  of  advance  orders. 

Where  it  is  the  plan  to  sell  through  jobbers  it  is  not  politic 
for  the  manufacturer's  salesman  to  supply  goods  direct  to 
retailers.  They  should  take  orders  from  the  retailers  and 
have  these  orders  filled  by  the  jobbers  from  whom  the  retailers 
buy  regularly. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  manufacturer  that  already  has 
established  relations  with  the  trade  will  be  able  to  do  more 
toward  securing  advance  orders  than  will  a  manufacturer  new 
in  the  field.  The  Heinz  Company,  for  example,  have  little 
difficulty  in  adding  a  new  product  to  the  "57  varieties,'*  and 
in  getting  it  in  the  hands  of  the  trade  ahead  of  an  advertising 
campaign. 

The  entire  campaign  should  be  as  carefully  planned  in  all 
details  as  a  battle,  and  it  should  be  executed  with  the  vigor 
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of  a  battle.  A  short,  vigorous  campaign  carried  out  with 
newspaper  advertisements,  car  cards,  special  window  displays, 
demonstrations,  sampling,  and  aggressive  sales  work,  or  as 
many  of  these  factors  as  are  expedient,  is  much  more  likely 
to  introduce  an  article  than  the  same  amotmt  of  energy  expended 
over  6  months  or  a  year.  But  a  given  territory  cannot  be  left 
to  take  care  of  itself  after  a  short  period  of  concentrated  adver- 
tising. Retailers  have  had  much  experience  with  advertisers 
that  have  come  into  the  local  field  with  a  short  aggressive 
campaign  and  then  suddenly  stopped  advertising,  leaving  the 
retailers  with  a  stock  to  dispose  of  the  best  they  could.  Unless 
the  commodity  is  in  the  class  with  such  goods  as  mince  meat, 
summer  drinks,  etc.,  which  are  particularly  adapted  to  season 
campaigns,  the  plan  should  provide  some  continuous  support 
to  the  aggressive  campaign. 

85.  size  of  Appropriations. — The  size  of  the  adver- 
tising appropriation  is  one  of  the  important  things  to  be  con- 
sidered in  a  general  sales  campaign.  If  an  advertiser  can  make 
a  very  large  appropriation,  he  can  go  ahead  without  giving 
close  attention  to  "stocking  up"  the  retail  trade,  and,  by  sheer 
force  of  his  advertising,  may  compel  retailers  to  carry  his 
goods.  When  the  demand  by  the  constimer  is  strong  enough, 
progressive  retailers  will  certainly  respond.  Advertising  cam- 
paigns for  articles  of  general  consumption  have  been 
carried  out  successfully  along  this  line,  but  only  a  manu- 
factiu*er  with  unusually  large  capital  could  afford  to  try  it, 
for  in  a  great  many  cases,  the  first  and  second  years  may 
show  a  loss  rather  than  a  profit  on  the  advertising  invest- 
ments. But  even  if  a  manufactiu*er*s  capital  is  large,  it  is 
better  to  have  a  definite  plan  of  getting  the  goods  within  reach 
of  the  consumer,  and  to  avoid  the  loss  of  force  that  must 
result  if,  during  the  first  year,  nine-tenths  of  the  people  that 
would  buy  cannot  get  the  article  at  retail  stores. 

The  nature  of  the  article  must  be  considered  in  connection 
with  the  size  of  the  appropriation.  If  a  manufactiu"er  has  a 
product  that  is  purchased  more  liberally  at  certain  seasons 
than  at  others,  and  he  cannot  afford  a  large  appropriation, 
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the  best  plan  is  to  concentrate  most  of  his  appropriation  in 
a  few  strong  mediums  during. the  season  when  it  will  give 
the  strongest  support  to  the  work  of  the  salesmen. 

An  appropriation  that  would  be  great  enough  to  promote 
a  new  paper  fastener  would  not  be  suflBcient  to  promote  a 
new  washing  powder  or  a  new  breaMast  food.  For  the  first 
article  named,  much  could  be  done  with  $500  a  month,  or 
even  $250  a  month,  but  $500  a  month  would  amount  to  Uttle 
in  the  case  of  a  new  washing  powder  or  a  breakfast  food,  unless 
the  publicity  were  confined  to  a  small  territory  and  thus  made 
stronger. 

86«  Nature  of  Medium. — The  sales  manager  must  first 
locate  his  prospective  customers  and  then  try  to  decide  how 
they  may  be  reached  most  effectively  and  economically.  The 
method  of  medium  may  be  imtisual.  There  is  a  helmet  intended 
for  use  by  firemen  and  watchmen  when  going  into  places 
where  gases  from  biuTiing  chemicals  would  be  fatal  if  such  a 
device  were  not  used.  The  helmet  sells  for  $100.  It  is  an 
article  of  merit,  yet  so  few  persons  would  have  use  for  it  that 
trying  to  reach  these  people  through  advertising  in  general 
pubhcations  would  be  like  looking  for  a  needle  in  a  haystack. 
Besides,  the  cost  entailed  by  such  a  plan  would  be  prohibitive. 
There  seems  to  be  no  special  trade  journals  through  which  this 
manufacturer  could  reach  any  large  body  of  his  prospective 
customers,  for  manufacturers  of  all  kinds  use  chemicals.  He 
eventually  found  that  his  only  plan  was  to  make  up  a  mailing 
list  of  the  people  that  he  knew  should  try  the  helmet  and  then 
to  "hammer'*  away  at  them  with  letters  and  other  printed 
matter. 

PLANNING    THE    CAMPAIGN 

87.  With  a  meritorious  article  of  such  character  that  it 
may  be  sold  generally,  the  problem  of  the  most  effective 
advertising  and  selling  campaign  plan  for  that  particular 
article  arises.  This  is  a  matter  that  demands  the  most  care- 
ful investigation  and  the  most  earnest  thought  of  the  manu- 
facturer and  the  advertising  agency  that  he  may  select.    The 
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article  may  be  meritorious,  a  real  need  for  it  may  exist,  and 
the  copy  for  the  advertisements  may  be  all  that  it  should  be; 
yet,  if  the  plans  are  wrong,  the  result  will  be  unsatisfactory 
or  disastrous.  For  instance,  in  the  marketing  of  a  new  com- 
plexion soap,  the  cooperation  of  retailers  (druggists  and  other 
stores  that  handle  such  goods)  is  indispensable  if  the  soap  is 
to  be  sold  on  a  very  large  scale.  Any  plan  that  disregards 
this  condition  has  small  chance  of  success.  In  order  that  an 
article  of  this  kind  may  enjoy  a  large  and  regular  sale,  it  must 
be  placed  where  persons  can  easily  procure  it  after  they  have 
become  accustomed  to  using  it. 

88.  Line  of  Atta<5k« — ^The  successful  general  wins  his 
battle  by  making  a  careftd  investigation  of  the  field  and  decid- 
ing what  line  or  lines  of  attack  will  carry  the  day.  The  planner 
of  advertising  must  follow  the  same  principle.  Not  only  must 
he  know  the  best  trade  route  to  follow,  but  he  must  be  able 
to  tell  in  advance  what  attack  on  the  public  mind  will  be 
necessary  to  create  a  demand;  that  is,  what  features  of  his 
product  or  selling  plan  he  must  concentrate  on.  The  manu- 
facturers of  Regal  shoes,  by  exploiting  the  oak-tanned  sole  and 
the  fact  that  Regal  shoes  are  made  in  quarter  sizes,  gave  the 
Regal  shoe  a  imique  position  among  popular-priced  shoes. 

The  sales  manager  that  first  devised  the  instalment  plan  of 
payment  for  sets  of  books  gave  to  that  class  of  publishers  the 
greatest  sale-producing  idea  introduced  for  years.  Ostermoor 
&  Company  came  into  the  field  with  a  felt  mattress  possessing 
some  distinctive  features,  and  though  for  a  long  time  it  was 
not  handled  by  any  dealers,  it  has  had  enormous  sales.  Today, 
the  impression  almost  everywhere  is  that  the  Ostermoor  is 
more  comfortable  and  more  healthftd  than  any  hair  mattress. 
So  many  imitations  are  made  that  Ostermoor  &  Company, 
in  self-defense,  are  forced  to  sell  through  sdected  retailers. 

The  advertisers  of  a  certain  revolver  so  constructed  that 
it  can  be  fired  only  when  the  trigger  is  pulled,  exploited  that 
leading  feature  and  have  created  a  strong  demand.  Had  the 
planner  of  this  campaign  not  seen  the  tmusual  value  of  the 
safety  featiu*e  and  not  held   persistently  to  that  point  in 
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the  advertising,  a   highly  successful   campaign  would  have 
been  missed. 

89.  The  washing  machine  that  enjo)rs  perhaps  the  widest 
sale  of  all  such  machines  was  not  marketed  successfully  tmtil 
its  promoters  decided  to  put  it  in  homes  for  free  trial.  The 
'•free-trial"  idea  made  the  campaign  a  great  success.  The 
sales  of  a  well-known  safety  razor  were  doubled  by  the  offer 
of  its  manufacturers  to  allow  the  purchaser  to  retiun  the  outfit 
to  the  retailer  any  time  within  30  days  if  not  satisfied.  A 
phonograph  advertised  for  years  merely  as  a  machine  of  good 
quality  and  the  genuine  product  of  its  famous  inventor  had 
its  sales  greatly  increased  when  the  entertaining  possibilities 
of  the  machine  were  made  the  line  of  attack.  There  was 
nothing  of  great  selling  value  in  the  phonograph  as  a  machine, 
and  it  seems  odd  that  the  sales  managers  were  so  long  in 
grasping  the  wisdom  of  setting  forth  by  text  and  illustration 
the  enjoyable  entertainment  that  the  machine  afforded. 

The  success  or  failure  of  a  campaign  often  depends  on  the 
ability  of  the  sales  manager  and  the  agency  to  "dig  down 
deep"  into  the  problem  of  disposing  of  the  product,  and  to 
evolve  a  feature  or  a  line  of  attack  that  will  speedily  make 
inroads  on  the  favor  of  the  public. 

It  is  a  hazardous  business  imdertaking  to  spend  many 
thousands  of  dollars  in  exploiting  a  mere  name,  a  smoothly 
turned  phrase,  or  a  few  pretty  illustrations.  Such  campaigns 
have  succeeded  and  other  such  campaigns  may  succeed,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  likelihood  of  success  is  greater 
and  that  less  capital  is  required  where  the  campaign  appeals 
to  the  reason  of  the  public. 

90.  Details  to  Be  Considered. — General  sales  cam- 
paigns are  of  such  variety  that  it  is  impossible  to  set  down  a 
formula  or  an  analysis  that  would  be  of  much  value  in  deter- 
mining the  proper  plan  for  any  one  given  business.  Many 
successful  plans  are  peculiar  to  the  one  or  two  lines  of  business 
in  which  they  are  used.  There  are,  however,  a  number  of 
details  or  questions  that  frequently  come  into  consideration. 
These  are  as  follows: 
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1.  Study  of  materials  of  article  and  the  process  of  manu- 
facturing. 

2.  Merit  of  article. 

3.  Character  of  article. 

4.  Extent  of  market. 

5.  Margin  of  price  for  selling  expense. 

6.  Class  of   prospective  customers;    their  circumstances, 
habits,  attitude  toward  article,  etc. 

7.  Previous  advertising  experience  of  the  advertiser,  if  any. 

8.  Feature  of  article  or  selling  plan  to  be  made  line  of  attack. 

9.  Meditims  that  will  reach  prospective  customers. 

10.  Whether  large  territory  shall  be  covered  all  at  once  or 
taken  up  by  sections. 

11.  Proper  trade  channel. 

12.  Method  of  distributing  goods. 

13.  Kind  of  offer  to  make,  or  action  to  expect  on  part  of 
constimer. 

14.  Size  and  style  of  advertisements. 

15.  Printed  matter  and  follow-up  system  needed,  if  any. 

16.  Overcoming  indifference  of  dealers  and  securing  their 
cooperation. 

17.  Securing  local  agents. 

18.  Sampling. 

19.  Window  displays. 

20.  Demonstrations. 

21.  Competition  and  substitution  to  be  met. 

22.  Length  of  time  to  continue  aggressive  advertising  in 
a  given  territory. 

SPECIMEN  CAMPAIGNS 


IMPERIAL    COFFEE    CAMPAIGN 

91.  As  an  example  of  a  way  of  reaching  the  general  public, 
a  campaign  is  here  outlined  for  Imperial  Coffee,  which  is  pro- 
duced by  the  Mexican-American  Coffee  Company.  For  years 
this  company  has  sold  its  coffees  in  bulk  through  commission 
men  and  jobbers,  but  has  never  attempted  to  popularize  any 
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of  its  goods  as  a  distinct  brand.  By  selling  the  coSee  in  bulk 
at  a  low  figure  to  the  jobbers,  the  product  has  gone  direct  from 
the  jobbers  to  large  retailers  and  has  been  sold  to  the  consumer 
merely  as  coffee  of  three  grades — cheap,  good,  and  best.  The 
coffee  therefore  has  established  no  permanent  market  for  itself. 
Whenever  the  retailer  could  buy  bulk  coffee  a  little  cheaper 
than  the  coflfee  of  this  company,  he  bought  it  and  sold  it  to 
his  regular  customers  without  any  difficulty.  As  the  custom- 
ers did  not  know  what  coffee  they  had  been  buying,  unless 
the  new  coffee  was  decidedly  inferior  in  taste,  the  change 
from  one  to  the  other  was  easily  made  by  the  retailer,  with 
the  result  that  the  trade  of  the  Mexican-American  Company 
was  imcertain  and  the  demand  for  its  goods  was  dependent 
entirely  on  the  price  the  company  made  the  jobbers.  The 
Mexican-American  Coffee  Company  had  no  hold  on  the  con- 
sumer; the  consumer  belonged  to  the  retailer,  who  in  tiun 
belonged  to  the  jobber,  and  the  producer  of  the  coffee  got 
what  he  could. 

92.  Plans  of  the  Coini)any. — The  company  owns  large 
coffee  plantations  in  Mexico,  which  include  some  unusually 
high  plateaus  that  produce  coffee  of  a  superior  grade.  An 
altitude  of  between  3,000  and  4,000  feet  is  necessary  to  produce 
the  best  flavor  in  coffee.  The  company  therefore  has  decided 
to  poptdarize  this  high-land  grade.  It  is  named  Imperial 
Coffee  and  is  sold  in  air-tight  tin  cans  holding  1  pound  each, 
at  the  retail  price  of  45  cents  a  pound. 

93*  Selling  Points  and  Methods  of  Marketing  the 
Coffee. — ^There  are  many  good  selling  points  connected  with 
the  product  and  marketing  methods  of  this  company.  Firms 
engaged  in  roasting  coffee  for  the  trade  enter  the  open  market 
each  season  to  find  among  the  importations  of  new  crops 
something  that  matches  as  closely  as  possible  the  grades  they 
marketed  the  preceding  season.  This  matching,  though  not 
alwajrs  impossible,  is  very  difficult,  as  a  buyer  may  secure 
a  portion  of  a  certain  crop  this  season,  while  next  season  that 
crop  may  go  elsewhere,  and  the  best  the  buyer  can  do  is  to 
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produce  a  blend  that  may  come  near  the  original  but  is  not 
exactly  the  same  in  flavor. 

The  Mexican-American  Company,  ntiarketing  a  product 
grown  on  its  own  soil,  is  able  to  provide  the  consumer  with 
the  same  grade  of  coffee  year  after  year.  Having  its  own 
labor  on  the  coffee  plantations,  the  company  can  pick  the 
coffee  berries  at  various  intervals  all  through  the  bearing 
season  and  get  them  at  just  the  stage  of  full  ripeness,  making 
the  coffee  more  nearly  tmiform  than  it  would  be  if  the  crop 
were  picked  only  two  or  three  times  diuing  the  season  and 
many  green  and  overripe  berries  were  gathered. 

94.  The  coffee  bean  is  merely  the  kernel  of  a  berry 
much  like  a  cherry  in  size  and  color.  There  are  two  kernels 
to  each  berry,  and  the  berries  grow  in  clusters.  As  the  berries 
are  gathered  by  the  native  pickers  daily  on  the  Mexican- 
American  plantations,  they  are  brought  in  and  soaked  in 
water  overnight  to  soften  the  pod.  On  the  following  day 
they  are  run  through  a  pulping  machine,  which  removes  the 
outer  skin,  or  pod.  Then  they  are  placed  in  a  fermenting 
vat,  where  they  are  acted  on  chemically  for  from  24  to  30  hours, 
so  as  to  losen  the  pulp.  The  berries  are  then  run  through  an 
immense  tank,  where  they  are  thoroughly  cleansed  by  a  washing 
process,  still,  however,  leaving  the  coffee  bean  incased  in  the 
inside  hull,  or  parchment,  as  it  is  called,  though  the  outside 
pulp  has  been  washed  off.  This  parchment  entirely  encloses 
the  bean  and  serves  as  a  protection. 

A  gravity  process  is  employed,  by  means  of  which  the  coffee, 
after  being  pulped  and  washed,  is  carried  by  the  flowing  water 
through  a  cement  channel,  or  trough.  The  perfect  beans,  which 
are  heavier,  go  to  the  bottom,  while  the  dead,  or  imperfect,  ones 
rise  to  the  surface  and  are  carried  away.  This  leaves  only  the 
perfect  product  for  marketing.  The  coffee  is  then  spread  on 
an  immense  cement  floor  in  the  open  air,  where  it  is  partly 
dried  in  the  sim.  Next  it  is  placed  in  steam  dryers,  and  after 
being  thoroughly  dried,  but  still  in  the  parchment,  it  is  sacked 
ready  for  shipment.  All  this  work  is  done  on  the  plantation, 
in  a  large  coffee-curing  establishment  equipped  with  modem 
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machinery.  The  result  is  that  Imperial  CofiFee,  from  the 
gathering  of  the  berries  to  the  shipping  of  the  beans,  receives 
the  most  careftd  attention  and  treatment. 

To  send  the  coffee  incased  in  the  hull,  or  parchment,  to  the 
roasting  plant  is  expensive,  but  the  result  is  a  better  cofiFee. 
Green  coffee  readily  absorbs  dampness,  and  imless  it  is  handled 
carefully  while  in  transit,  and  is  kept  apart  from  the  rest  of 
the  cargo,  from  which  it  may  become  contaminated  by  the 
absorption  of  odors,  its  fine  flavor  will  be  destroyed.  For  this 
reason.  Imperial  Coffee  is  shipped  in  the  parchment,  and  much 
care  is  exercised  in  seciuing  its  transportation  in  vessels  that 
are  sanitary  and  have  good  facilities  for  keeping  the  green 
coffee  tmcontaminated. 

95.  While  these  careful  methods  have  been  followed  for 
years,  the  concerns  that  purchase  and  roast  coffees  for  trade 
have  not  been  willing  to  pay  the  Mexican-American  Company 
what  it  feels  it  should  have  for  the  high-grade  product.  The 
company  has  therefore  built  a  roasting  plant  of  its  own  near 
New  York  City,  with  a  view  of  beginning  a  sales  campaign, 
and  playing  a  leading  part  in  the  marketing  of  its  coffee. 

When  the  crop  is  received  at  the  roasting  establishment  the 
hull,  or  parchment,  is  removed  by  special  machinery  manu- 
factured for  that  piupose.  The  green  coffee  is  then  spread 
upon  clean  floors  and  allowed  to  remain  there  imtil  it  is  thor- 
oughly dried  and  aged  suflBdently  to  be  roasted.  It  is  roasted 
in  immense  cylinders  imder  the  direct  supervision  of  an  expert, 
who  examines  it  constantly,  as  it  must  be  removed  the  moment 
that  it  reaches  a  certain  shade  of  brown.  These  cylindrical 
roasters  allow  only  a  minimimi  amoimt  of  the  aroma  to  escape. 
After  being  cooled,  the  roasted  coffee  goes  into  a  packing  room, 
where  it  is  weighed  and  packed  in  cans  ready  to  be  boxed,  or 
crated,  for  shipment  to  the  trade. 

Roasted  coffee  easily  loses  its  strength  and  aroma.  To 
prevent  this  loss.  Imperial  Coffee  is  put  up  in  tin  cans  that 
are  carefully  sealed.  These  packages  are  air-tight  and  moist- 
proof,  and  are  made  square  and  with  screw  tops  to  secure 
distinctiveness. 
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96.  New  Trade  Clianiiel. — As  this  company  is  one  of 
large  capital,  it  will  not  be  forced  to  cover  the  United  States 
by  cities  or  by  states,  but  it  may  begin  with  a  campaign  cover- 
ing the  entire  coimtry.  While  coffees  are  sold  by  some  large 
general  supply  houses  direct  to  the  consumer,  this  company 
will  continue  to  have  its  products  go  through  the  hands  of 
the  retailer.  But  it  is  planned  to  have  a  general  oflSce  in  New 
York,  to  cut  out  the  broker,  and  to  organize  a  sales  force  to  deal 
direct  with  jobbers  and  retailers.  While  it  may  seem  to  be 
a  shorter  route  to  the  consumer  if  the  company  sold  direct 
to  the  retailer,  it  must  be  remembered  that  grocers  buy  reg- 
ularly from  certain  jobbers  or  wholesalers  and  are  predisposed 
toward  buying  from  these  concerns.  Furthermore,  the  jobbers 
and  wholesalers,  with  their  varied  lines  of  goods  to  seU,  can 
afford  to  send  salesmen  into  territory  where  the  salesmen  of 
a  specialty  cannot  afford  to  go.  Therefore,  while  the  Mexican- 
American  Company  may  have  its  own  salesmen  to  cover  the 
grocery  trade  in  all  cities  and  towns  of  fair  size,  it  is  thought 
best  to  have  all  orders  supplied  through  jobbers — ^to  have  the 
Mexican-American  Company  salesmen,  when  an  order  is 
secured,  turn  the  order  over  to  the  retailer's  jobber.  In  this 
way,  the  company,  while  paying  a  jobber's  profit,  will  get  the 
benefit  of  the  jobber's  cooperation  and  the  assistance  of  his 
salesmen. 

97.  Creating  the  Demand. — ^Assuming  that  the  product 
will  be  ready  for  sale  in  attractive  packages  when  advertising 
has  made  sales  possible,  and  that  a  sales  force  will  be  ready 
for  business,  the  important  question  is  how  to  create  a  demand 
for  Imperial  Coffee.  Both  men  and  women  drink  coffee,  one 
perhaps  as  much  as  the  other,  but  the  man's  preference  is  often 
the  deciding  factor.  Impress  a  man,  and  he  will  likely  suggest 
to  his  wife,  his  mother,  or  his  housekeeper  that  she  try  some  of 
the  coffee.  Therefore,  mediums  reaching  both  men  and 
women  may  be  used  to  advantage,  though  the  campaign 
should  be  directed  more  particularly  to  women,  as  they  are 
the  usual  purchasers  of  such  goods.  As  persons  at  the  head 
of  homes  are  more  likely  than  others  to  select  the  kind  of 
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coflfee  they  drink,  publications  of  the  * 'family-circle"  kind 
are  the  best  for  the  advertising.  The  coflfee  is  not  of  the  cheap 
variety,  yet  it  is  not  too  costly  for  the  average  family  to  buy; 
hence  publications  reaching  the  great  middle  class  may  be  used. 
Either  magazines  or  newspapers  may  be  used  for  a  campaign 
of  this  kind.  Whether  one  or  the  other  should  be  used  will 
depend  on  the  distribution  of  the  goods  and  the  amoimt  that 
can  be  spent  in  advertising.  If  the  magazines  are  used  it  will 
be  necess2iry  to  carry  on  the  selling  work  very  broadly.  If 
newspapers  are  used,  the  sales  work  will  be  concentrated  in 
the  territory  in  which  the  advertising  is  done. 

98.  Selling  Plan. — Mere  advertising  will  be  a  long  time 
in  creating  a  tmiversal  demand  for  Imperial  Coflfee.  People 
are  using  other  brands  with  more  or  less  satisfaction  and  they 
will  know  nothing  of  the  new  brand  by  its  name;  therefore,  the 
sales  manager  will  have  to  take  the  initiative,  tmless  he  is  pre- 
pared to  drive  ahead  with  big  advertisements  and  by  sheer  force 
compel  retailers  to  buy.  One  way  of  taking  the  initiative  is  to 
send  the  interested  consumer  a  sample  J-pound  can,  on  con- 
dition that  inquirers  will  give  the  grocer's  name  and  address. 
This  gives  the  advertiser  an  opportunity  to  bring  pressure  to 
bear  on  the  grocer.  He  may  inform  the  grocer  that  one  of  his 
customers  is  interested  in  the  coflfee  and  agree,  if  the  grocer 
will  place  a  small  order,  to  give  inquirers,  for  a  limited  time, 
orders  on  him  for  a  free  1-poimd  can,  the  grocer  to  be  reimbursed 
by  the  company  for  all  cans  thus  given  out.  This  idea  is  good, 
because  a  free  smaU  sample  will  make  the  advertising  bring 
more  inquirers,  and  the  free  1-pound  cans  will  make  many 
friends  for  the  coflfee.  While  this  method  costs  the  advertiser 
something,  the  price  of  1}  poimds  of  the  coflfee  amoimts  to 
little  if  a  regular  purchaser  is  gained.  The  user  of  1  poimd 
will  surely  give  the  coflfee  a  fair  trial;  the  result  depends  only 
on  the  merits  of  the  goods. 

If  the  trial  of  the  coflfee  proves  satisfactory,  the  inquirer 
is  likely  to  specify  Imperial  when  more  coflfee  is  needed,  and 
a  customer  has  thus  been  gained.  If  the  customer  asks  for 
the  Imperial  Coflfee  and  is  satisfied  w4th  no  other,  the  grocer 
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Coffee 
Fit  for 


The  best  caSee 
grows  on  the  pla- 
teaus of  the  coffee 
lands.  Most  coffees 

are  from  low-land  trees  and  are  of  only 
medium  grade.  Hitheito,  the  bigh-land 
coffees  have  been  held  for  special  tiade.  The 
maturing  of  our  extensive  mountain  crops 
enables  us  to  offer  Imperial  CdTee,  a  high- 
grade,  high-land  coffee,  at  a  piicejust  a 
little  higher  than  that  of  ordinary  coffee. 

IMPERIAL 

"Costs  a  Little  More  But  It's  Better" 

Makes  rich,  brown,  fragrant  cc^ee  that 
has  no  bitterness  but  a  delicate  flavor  all 
its  own.  Goes  farther  than  ordinary  coffees. 
Economical  in  the  end.  Shipped  from  the 
plantations  in  the  hull,  so  that  no  odors  may 
be  absorbed.  Roasted  in  our  own  roasting 
plant,  under  expert  supervision  and  by  a 
process  that  keeps  the  aroma  in  the  berry. 
Packed  only  in  1-pound,  air-tight,  square, 
screw-top,  tin  cans.  Price,  45  cents.  Accept 
no  substitute. 

Sample  Can  Free 

We  want  you  Co  try  tmiwiiftl  CaRce.     Send  lu  your 

srd  receive  free  sample  can,  interestuig  boi^et.  "How 
Ctpflet  Grows."  and  specinien  bean  in  original  hull. 

Mexican-American  Coffee   Co. 

2018  Third  Avenue,  Nt>  r«-1i.  N.  T. 
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has  no  option  but  to  supply  the  demand  or  risk  losing  trade; 
and  if  the  grocer  asks  his  jobber  to  supply  Imperial  the  jobber 
will  lose  no  time  in  filling  the  order. 

99.  Style  of  Copy. — ^A  series  of  advertisements  should 
be  used  for  advertising  Imperial  Coflfee;  in  Fig.  19  is  shown  a 
reduced  specimen  of  appropriate  copy.  This  is  one  of  a  series 
of  magazine  advertisements.  Another  advertisement  can 
emphasize  the  feature  of  shipping  in  the  hull,  or  parchment, 
and  so  on.  A  neat  booklet,  giving  an  interesting  description  of 
the  company's  coffee  lands,  particularly  of  its  high  plateaus 
where  Imperial  Coffee  grows,  the  methods  of  gathering  and  pre- 
paring for  shipment,  the  roasting  plant  and  processes,  etc.,  will 
strongly  supplement  the  magazine  advertising.  This  history 
of  Imperial,  from  the  time  it  is  gathered  from  the  moimtain 
coffee  trees  by  the  native  pickers  to  the  delivery  to  the  con- 
stmier,  can  be  made  as  interesting  as  a  magazine  article.  A 
color  cut,  showing  a  coffee  tree  weU  laden  with  the  ripe  coffee 
berries  may  be  used;  this  booklet  should  be  sent  to  each 
inquirer.  One  or  two  coffee  beans  enclosed  in  the  original 
hull,  or  parchment,  if  sent  along  with  the  booklet,  will  prove 
educational,  and  increase  interest  in  Imperial  Coffee. 

100.  It  is  not  necessary  that  all  the  sales  work  among 
grocers  be  carried  on  by  the  company's  salesmen  or  by  the  job- 
ber's salesmen.  In  addition  to  the  advertiser's  sales  force  to 
cover  the  jobbers  and  the  principal  grocers  of  the  larger  towns 
and  cities,  and  the  regular  salesmen  of  the  jobbers,  the  sales 
of  Imperial  should  be  helped  by  a  good  correspondence  depart- 
ment in  charge  of  an  expert  correspondent.  This  department 
should  vigorously  follow  up  the  advertising  with  form  letters 
and  special  letters  to  grocers  and  jobbers,  and  make  use  of 
good  folders  and  cards. 

Good  window  cards  and  store  signs  should  be  made  up 
for  the  grocers.  Some  competent  demonstrators  should  be 
engaged  to  go  from  city  to  city,  demonstrating  Imperial  Coffee; 
and  arrangements  should  be  made  with  large  grocers  of  each 
city  to  give  space  for  a  day  for  the  demonstrator  to  make  and 
serve  the  coffee  free  to  his  customers  as  they  come  in,  all  sales 
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made  by  the  demonstrator  to  be  credited  to  the  retailer,  of 
course.  A  clever  demonstrator  can,  without  imdue  insisting, 
sell  many  pounds  of  coflfee  in  a  day.  Reading  notices  in  local 
newspapers  help  these  demonstrations,  reaching  many  persons 
that  do  not  see  the  magazine  advertisements. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA    CAMPAIGN 

101  •  Having  considered  a  campaign  in  which  a  staple 
product  came  to  consumers  through  jobbers  and  retail  grocers 
in  the  regular  way,  a  campaign  will  be  considered  in  which 
the  sales  ntianager  has  to  establish  his  own  sales  agents,  or 
representatives.  In  this  case,  the  article  to  be  sold  is  the 
Intercontinental  Encyclopedia,  a  high-grade  work,  which  con- 
sists of  twelve  large,  well-printed,  and  well-illustrated  volimies 
bound  in  several  styles.  The  lowest-priced  binding  sells  for 
$75  cash,  $80  payable  in  monthly  instalments  of  $10  each, 
$85  payable  in  monthly  instalments  of  $5  each,  or  $90  payable 
in  monthly  instalments  of  $3  each.  Other  bindings  sell  for 
cash  at  $100,  $125,  and  $150,  respectively;  these,  too,  are  sold 
on  the  instalment  plan  at  increased  prices.  This  encyclopedia 
is  the  result  of  years  of  painstaking  study  and  effort  on  the  part 
of  eminent  writers  and  authorities,  and  will  stand  the  most 
critical  examination.  In  its  preparation,  many  manuscripts 
were  rejected  as  being  not  good  enough.  It  has  the  indorse- 
ment of  authorities,  and  is  being  purchased  by  institutions  and 
individuals  whose  very  purchases  constitute  a  high  indorsement. 
Its  maps  and  illustrations  are  of  the  best  character,  and  impress 
readers  with  their  superiority.  A  high-grade,  modem  encyclo- 
pedia is  a  most  useful  home  library.  It  furnishes  information 
as  to  the  history,  development,  character,  meaning,  etc.  of 
almost  anything  that  may  come  up;  and  the  need  for  author- 
itative information  on  some  point  or  other  is  almost  a  daily 
one  with  many  people. 

102.  Encyclopedia  Buyers.^It  is  evident  that  a  work 
of  this  kind  will  be  sold,  as  a  rule,  to  only  a  selected  dass. 
The  day  laborer  of  limited  education,  with  only  one  or  two 
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bcmks  in  his  home,  is  not  likdy  to  buy  a  $75  t 
In  order  to  appreciate  a  good  encyclopedia,  a  mar 
be  of  a  studious  or  investigating  spirit  or  have  mc 
than  mere  ability  to  read  and  write.  If  he  is  a 
man  or  occupies  a  station  in  life  in  which  he  is  e^i 
well  informed,  he  can  make  good  use  of  such  a  i 
whether  he  is  fond  of  reading  or  not.  Therefore, 
at  whom  the  advertising  will  be  aimed  are  tho: 
professions;  men  and  women  of  fair  and  higher 
and  progressive,  ambitious,  and  book-reading  perse 
"Prt^ressive,  ambitious"  persons  will,  include  i 
early  educations  were  limited,  but  who  are  eanw 
to  become  well  informed. 

Men  are  more  likely  to  buy  a  work  of  this  ch 
women,  for  unless  she  has  money  of  her  own — a 
fewer  money  earners  among  women  than  amc 
woman  is  hardly  able  to  buy  such  a  work.  But  sh 
gest  its  purchase  to  her  father,  her  brother,  or  i 
Comparatively  few  people  have  encyclopedias,  and 
number  that  do  not  own  them,  there  is  a  certain  1 
tion  that  will  not  appreciate  the  usefulness  of  a 
nature. 

Schools,  libraries,  and  professional  people  gene 
be  canvassed  by  the  salesmen  of  the  Intercontiner 
pedia  whether  or  not  inquiries  are  received.  Sel< 
people  will  probably  jield  enough  good  inquiries 
the  expense  if  a  good  letter  and  circular  canvass  wi 
Also,  pvux^hasers  will  furnish  the  salesman  with  t 
other  good  prospects. 

103.  Line  of  Attack.— The  first  object  of  th 
should  be  to  make  readers  feel  the  need  of  an  t 
While  it  would  not  be  judicious  to  make  the  st; 
those  who  do  not  own  encyclopedias  are  behind  t1 
are  likely  to  be  handicapped  when  they  come  into 
in  business  or  into  contact  socially  with  people 
such  books,  the  canvass  may  be  so  framed  as  1 
inference.     To  make  it  clear  that  the  encyclopedij 
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esting  work  for  individual  and  family  reading  is  not  sufiident. 
The  prospective  purchaser  should  be  shown  that  it  is  to  his 
material  interest  to  own  the  Intercontinental  Encyclopedia — 
that  it  means  more  to  him  in  dollars  and  cents  to  be  well 
informed  on  the  topics  that  come  up  from  day  to  day  in  his 
work  and  in  consultation  with  his  superiors.  The  first  line  of 
attack,  then,  should  not  be  to  set  forth  the  merits  of  the  Inter- 
continental Encyclopedia,  but  to  convince  readers  that  it  is 
to  their  interest  to  own  an  encyclopedia.  When  this  has  been 
done,  the  next  object  is  of  course  to  convince  them  that  the 
Intercontinental  is  the  best  to  buy. 

104.  ObJ ect  of  the  Advertisements* — ^The  purchase  of  a 
set  of  books  costing  $75  or  more  is  a  ntiatter  of  too  much  impor- 
tance to  the  average  person  for  it  to  be  acted  on  hastily.  It 
would  be  folly  to  attempt  to  make  sales  on  the  strength  of  the 
advertisements  alone.  For  one  thing,  a  page  magazine  adver- 
tisement does  not  afford  space  enough  to  give  all  the  informa- 
tion that  would  ordinarily  be  required  about  an  article  of  this 
kind  before  buying.  True,  if  a  selling  plan  of  offering,  in  the 
advertisement,  to  send  books  free  for  examination  on  the 
return  of  an  order  coupon  filled  out  and  a  payment  of  $1  were 
adopted,  some  readers  would  order  a  set  for  examination.  The 
difficulty,  though,  with  such  a  plan,  is  that  before  a  reader 
orders  even  for  examination,  he  usually  wants  to  know  what 
the  price  is  going  to  be,  for  he  might  not  be  able  to  pay  it; 
and  publishing  a  price  of  $75  in  an  advertisement  will  deter 
many  from  investigating  that  might  buy  if  they  had  full  infor- 
mation and  were  shown  that  the  encyclopedia  was  well  worth 
the  price  asked. 

105.  Examination  Essential  to  Sale. — It  is  dear,  there- 
fore, that  the  selling  plan  for  this  encyclopedia  should  provide 
a  way  by  which  the  prospective  may  see  the  books  and  have 
his  desire  well  whetted  before  the  chief  objection — ^the  price 
— comes  up.  This  is  best  accomplished  by  the  appointing  of 
competent  salesmen  in  all  territory  that  can  be  covered  advan- 
tageously. 
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106.  Mail  Soliciting. — ^A  mail-soliciting,  or  correspond- 
ence, department  will  be  organized,  imder  the  direction  of  the 
sales  manager,  to  take  care  of  all  territory  so  sparsely  settled 
that  it  cannot  be  covered  profitably  by  salesmen.  The  per- 
centage of  sales  from  a  given  nimiber  of  inquiries,  however, 
will  not  be  so  great  where  the  assistance  of  the  salesman  is 
lacking;  nevertheless,  a  good  percentage  of  sales  may  be 
brought  about  by  correspondence  alone.  The  experience  of 
a  large  advertiser  that  followed  a  plan  somewhat  similar  to 
the  one  just  described,  shows  that  there  will  be  about  twice  as 
many  orders  secured  where  the  salesman's  work  supplements 
the  mail  canvass;  that  is,  if  18  per  cent,  of  the  inquiries  are 
turned  into  orders  by  mail  soliciting,  about  36  per  cent,  will  be 
secured  where  the  prospectives  are  canvassed  both  by  mail 
and  by  the  salesman.  This  mail-soliciting  department,  in 
addition  to  taking  care  of  inquirers  living  out  of  reach  of  the 
company's  salesmen,  may  take  up  cases  that  the  salesmen 
do  not  close,  but  which  for  various  reasons  are  not  regarded 
as  hopeless.  A  prospective,  for  instance,  may  be  out  at  the 
time  the  salesman  calls,  and  the  salesman,  if  he  covers  many 
towns,  may  not  be  able  to  call  again  for  a  month.  Some 
persons  may  refuse  to  deal  with  the  salesman;  and  some  ntiay 
promise  to  buy  at  a  specified  later  date.  On  receiving  reports 
of  such  cases,  the  mail-soliciting  department  will  take  up  the 
canvass  and  endeavor  to  secure  the  order. 

107«    Handling  Business  in  Salesmen's  Territory. 

In  territory  covered  by  the  publisher's  salesmen,  this  plan  will 
be  followed:  On  receiving  an  inquiry,  descriptive  literature 
will  be  sent,  setting  forth  the  usefulness  and  modemness  of 
the  encyclopedia;  showing  specimen  pages,  specimen  illustra- 
tions, the  book  of  indorsements;  etc.  A  large  sheet  in  colors 
will  be  included,  reproducing  the  foiu*  styles  of  binding  and 
having  the  illustration  the  full  size  of  the  volimies.  A  good 
letter  will  go  forward,  supplementing  the  other  literature. 
This  letter  will  inform  the  inquirer  that  the  company  imder- 
stands  that  no  one  can  appreciate  the  encyclopedia  without 
seeing  it,  and  that  therefore  a  representative  will  call  for  the 
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purpose  of  showing  a  specimen  volume.  No  information  is 
given  as  to  the  price.  A  slip  similar  to  the  form  shown  in 
Fig.  20  is  made  out,  the  original  being  sent  to  the  representative 
covering  the  territory  from  which  the  inquiry  came,  and  the 
carbon  copy  being  placed  in  the  files  of  the  sales  department, 
where  it  remains  as  a  reminder  until  a  report  has  been  received 


«•.  1834  Representative's  Report 

Terrlttry  fit.   20 

The  Representative  win  at  once  interview  this 
Home-Office  prospective  and  report  the  result. 

Name  Jomes  Wllsoii 

Address         18  Willoughby  St.,    Troy,   N.   Y. 

Is  prospecHve's  name  exactly  right^spelUng,  initials,  eU.t     If  not,  correa  it  for  Home- 
Ojue  Pile. 

Source  McClupe '  8  Magazliie 


Did  you  personally                                     If  so,  report  result 
interview  Ike  prospectivet cf  interview 


Date  of  interview — Interviewed  by- 


Pig.  20 

from  the  representative,  advising  that  a  sale  has  been  made  or 
telling  why  a  sale  cannot  be  made. 

108.  No  follow-up  letters  will  be  sent  to  persons  whose 
inquiries  have  been  referred  to  salesmen;  these  inquiries  will  be 
left  entirely  to  the  salesman,  tmless  his  report  shows  that  mail 
soliciting  is  advisable.  All  correspondence  from  these  inquirers 
will  be  answered  fully,  of  course,  but  the  original  letter  and  a 
carbon  copy  of  the  reply  will  be  forwarded  to  the  proper  sales- 
man for  his  information.  All  sales  in  a  salesman's  territory 
will  be  credited  to  him,  tmless  he  makes  a  final  report  to  the 
effect  that  the  case  is  hopeless-  and  the  order  is  afterwards 
secured  by  mail  soliciting. 
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109«    Handling    Inquiries    From     Mail     Territory. 

Where  inquiries  are  from  points  that  cannot  be  reached  by 
representatives,  they  should  be  well  canvassed  with  a  series 
of  three  follow-up  letters.  The  discount  offer  may  be  used 
as  a  special  inducement,  and  the  offer  to  send  a  set  of  the  books 
for  a  week's  examination  in  the  home  should  be  made  to  all 
inquirers  whose  letters  indicate  them  to  be  persons  of  respon- 
sibility. Where  responsibility  is  doubtful,  a  special  letter 
may  offer  this  free  examination  on  receipt  of  references  as  to 
responsibility. 

These  foUow-up  letters  should  be  sent  out  about  15  days 
apart.  The  first  letter  should  offer  to  send  the  books  on 
receipt  of  the  signed  contract  blank  and  a  first  payment,  with 
the  privilege  of  returning  after  examination  if  the  encyclo- 
pedia does  not  prove  satisfactory.  The  discount  offer  should 
be  made  in  the  first  letter.  The  second  letter  may  offer  to 
send  the  books  for  a  week's  examination  (in  case  of  responsible 
persons)  without  any  advance  cash  payment,  the  inquirer 
merely  forwarding  a  signed  order,  in  which  he  agrees  to  retain 
the  books  and  to  make  monthly  payments  if  they  are  satis- 
factory, or  otherwise  to  return  them  to  the  express  oflBce. 
The  third  letter  may  offer  a  final  extension  of  the  discount 
and  put  the  publisher's  best  argument  before  the  prospective 
once  more.  A  return  card  could  be  used  to  advantage  in 
learning  the  prospective's  intention  as  to  buying  an  encyclo- 
pedia at  some  time  in  the  near  future,  or  in  learning  why  he  did 
not  order. 

no.  Collection  of  Instalment  Payments. — The  sales- 
man will  be  expected  to  do  his  own  collecting  on  sales  that  he 
makes  on  the  instalment  plan.  It  is  to  his  interests,  as  well  as 
the  company's,  to  have  the  instalment  payments  as  large  as 
possible;  that  is,  to  have  the  purchaser  agree  to  pay  $10  a  month 
rather  than  $5,  if  possible.  The  large  payment  makes  the 
payment  of  the  whole  amoimt  more  certain.  If  a  payment  of 
only  $2  or  $3  a  month  is  accepted,  the  purchaser  will  be  a  much 
longer  time  in  paying  the  full  amount.  This  means  the  expen- 
diture of  a  great  deal  of  the  salesman's  time;  furthermore,  so 
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many  things  are  likdy  to  occur  to  the  purchaser  before  the 
whole  amount  is  paid,  such  as  sickness,  death,  loss  of  employ- 
ment, loss  of  interest  in  the  purchase,  etc.,  that  the  small- 
instalment  plan  should  he  adopted  only  as  a  last  resort.  A 
higher  total  price  should  always  be  charged  on  small-instal- 
ment plans;  this  will  serve  to  offset  some  of  the  disadvantages. 
Where  an  accoimt  goes  delinquent,  a  chargeback^  or  penalty, 
will  be  deducted  from  the  salesman's  commission.  This  serves 
to  make  him  careful  to  get  large  instalments  and  to  look  after 
collections  closely.  The  purchaser  must  in  all  cases  be  fur- 
nished with  a  copy  of  the  original  ordec  This  order  provides 
that  no  payment  shall  be  made  except  when  the  salesman 
produces  the  company's  receipt  form,  and  that  the  purchaser 
shall  require  the  salesman  to  give  a  receipt  for  all  pa5mients. 

111.  Inducing  Purchasers  to  Settle  Accounts* — ^A 

good  scheme  for  getting  cash  settlements  at  the  end  of  60  days 
on  instalment  accotmts  would  be  to  offer  an  extra  discount, 
giving  the  purchaser  advance  notice  so  that  he  may  be  pre- 
pared, or  to  offer  a  handsome  stand  for  the  books.  It  may  be 
explained  to  purchasers  that  the  company  iias  to  spend  money 
to  make  collections,  and  that  the  company  is  willing  to  allow 
this  expense  to  go  as  a  reduction  or  as  a  gift  to  the  buyer  if 
he  will  dose  out  his  accoimt.  These  offers  will  cost  the  com- 
pany something,  but  the  decrease  in  delinquent  accounts  will 
more  than  compensate  for  the  expenditure  involved. 

112.  Closing  Offers. — Salesmen  may  be  permitted  to 
make  a  discoimt  offer  as  a  means  of  closing  sales,  and  this 
discount  may  be  made  a  little  larger  in  summer,  to  prevent  the 
usual  siunmer  decrease  in  orders.  In  addition  to  the  discount 
offer,  the  salesman  will  have  the  spedal  privilege  of  leaving 
a  set  of  books  in  the  prospective*s  home  for  a  week,  free  of 
charge,  to  be  removed  at  the  end  of  that  time  if  the  inquirer 
concludes  that  he  does  not  want  to  buy.  This  plan  will  enable 
the  salesman  to  present  the  encydopedia  in  the  very  best  light. 
An  experienced  man  canvassing  on  this  arrangement  should 
be  able  to  sell  at  least  one-third  of  those  who  inquire. 
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The  salesman's  report  to  the  home  office  should  not  be  made 
imtil  it  can  be  made  definitely;  that  is,  if  the  salesman  calls 
once  and  cannot  see  the  inquirer  and  expects  to  call  again, 
he  should  not  report  imtil  he  has  made  his  other  visit. 

113.  Compensation  of  Salesmen. — The  plan  of  com- 
pensation to  salesmen  will  be  a  guaranteed  Uving  salary;  but  in 
order  to  earn  more,  the  salesman  must  produce  more  than  a 
certain  percentage  of  sales  and  collections.  As  the  salesmen 
will  do  considerable  work  outside  of  the  inquiries  that  are 
referred  to  them,  and  should  be  able  to  make  many  sales  in 
that  way,  the  sales  manager  decides  that  ten  sales  a  month 
shall  be  reached  by  each  salesman  before  he  will  be  entitled 
to  any  commission  on  sales  and  that  75  per  cent,  of  collections 
shall  be  made  before  any  extra  compensation  is  allowed  on 
collections.  When  ten  sales  or  75  per  cent,  of  collections  are 
made,  commissions  will  come  into  effect.  This  will  apply  on 
all  sales  or  collections  that  have  been  made  during  the  month 
and  will  entitle  the  representative  to  a  still  larger  commission 
on  any  additional  sales  or  on  any  excess  of  coUections  that  he 
may  make  dxuing  that  month.  U  the  representative  reaches 
the  required  standard  on  collections  only,  he  will  receive  the 
extra  pay  only  on  collections.  He  must  reach  the  standard 
on  both  sales  and  collections  to  get  the  maximimi  amoimt  of 
commission.  After  reaching  the  required  standard  on  both 
sales  and  commissions  for  three  consecutive  months,  the  agent 
will  be  given  a  larger  guaranteed  salary. 

The  company  will  not,  of  course,  retain  salesmen  that  cannot 
reach  the  required  standard  in  sales  or  collections  after  a  fair 
trial.  The  course  of  training  and  directions  provided  by  a  good 
sales  manager,  however,  should  make  capable  workers  out  of 
a  fair  proportion  of  those  given  a  fair  trial.  The  proposition 
is  one  far  above  that  of  the  usual  book-selling  scheme,  and 
should,  both  from  the  class  of  people  dealt  with  and  the  com- 
pensation, be  attractive  to  salesmen  of  higher  educational 
qualifications  and  general  ability. 

As  a  protection  against  dishonest  salesmen,  the  company  will 
reqtdre  all  agents  to  be  bonded  by  a  surety  company. 
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The  salesman  will  be  equipped  with  plenty  of  good  Kterature 
concerning  the  encyclopedia,  know  his  story  well,  and  have 
with  him  a  specimen  voltmie  of  the  popular  style  of  binding. 
He  will  also  have  a  set  of  sample  covers,  showing  the  style  of 
binding  of  each  of  the  other  sets. 

114.  Importance  of  Contract  Form. — Contract  forms 
should  be  used  in  all  cases  where  the  instalment  plan  is  adopted, 
and  should  specify  that  the  title  of  the  property  does  not  pass 
to  purchaser  tmtil  the  full  price  is  paid.  This  form  of  contract 
should  be  legally  correct,  in  order  that  the  company  may 
collect  sets  of  books  on  which  the  full  price  has  not  been  paid. 
Some  lawsuits  are  inevitable  in  all  large  selling  campaigns  of 
this  kind.  While,  however,  the  contract  ought  to  be  a  binding 
form,  it  should  be  as  simple  as  possible,  for  a  formidable- 
looking  document  will  prevent  many  persons  from  signing. 

115.  Selection  of  Mediums. — Magazines  that  reach 
the  better  class  of  homes  are  best  for  the  advertising  of  an 
encyclopedia  like  the  Intercontinental.  The  "read-in-the- 
home*'  newspapers  cover  a  field  that  may  be  made  to  jrield 
prospectives,  but  as  the  campaign  has  a  strong  mail-order 
feature,  the  magazines  will,  generally  speaking,  give  better 
results.  If  newspapers  are  used,  the  Sunday  issues  should 
be  selected.  Sometimes  in  campaigns  of  this  kind,  newspapers 
will  take  hold  and  advertise  special  arrangements  by  which 
orders  may  be  placed  through  them.  This  method  gives  the 
encyclopedia  the  support  of  the  newspaper  and  greatly  increases 
the  chances  for  a  successful  local  campaign.  One  such  adver- 
tisement is  shown  in  Fig.  21.  The  top  display  of  this  adver- 
tisement, though,  is  poor.  The  imusual  opportunity  to 
procure  an  encyclopedia  is  the  feature  that  should  have  been 
emphasized,  not  the  name  of  the  newspaper. 

116.  The  magazine  is  more  likely  to  be  read  in  the  home 
and  it  stays  around  longer,  which  factors  make  it  the  superior 
mediimi  for  this  kind  of  advertising.  Century,  Harper*s,  and 
Scribner's  should  bring  a  good  class  of  inquiries.  As  the 
encyclopedia  may  be  sold  on  easy  terms,  it  is  not  beyond  the 
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means  of  the  alert,  progressive  readers  of  the  great  middle 
class.  Therefore,  magazines  such  as  McClure*s,  Mimsey*s, 
The  American,  World's  Work,  Review  of  Reviews,  Every- 
body's, etc.,  and  such  weeklies  as  Collier's,  Satiu^day  Evening 
Post,  Literary  Digest,  and  the  Outlook  may  be  used.  Many 
others  could  be  added  to  the  list.  Only  an  actual  trial  will 
determine  which  are  the  best  payers;  there  is  no  way  of  deter- 
mining such  a  matter  in  advance  imless  the  experience  of  other 
publishers  of  encyclopedias  can  be  investigated.  If  the  adver- 
tising manager  has  had  previous  experience  in  marketing 
dictionaries  or  sets  of  high-priced  books  of  other  kinds,  his 
knowledge  of  mediums  will  be  of  great  value  in  making  selec- 
tions. The  advertising  manager  should  look  into  the  character 
and  amoimt  of  a  magazine's  circulation  as  compared  with  the 
rate,  and  after  using  his  best  judgment,  require  each  magazine 
to  prove  its  value  by  actual  results. 

117.  Publishers  set  up  the  claim  that  a  good  nimiber  of 
insertions  are  necessary  to  test  a  mediimi's  real  worth.  This 
is  true  of  some  classes  of  advertising,  but  not  of  an  advertise- 
ment that  would  be  used  for  the  Intercontinental  Encyclopedia. 
If  two  insertions  in  a  mediimi  do  not  bring  inquiries  and  orders 
somewhere  near  the  cost  limit,  the  manager  will  likely  waste 
money  to  continue  giving  that  magazine  his  business.  Of 
course,  time  must  be  given  for  the  inquiries  to  come  in.  Some 
magazines  that  are  known  to  be  good  producers  bring  inquiries 
slowly  but  continue  to  bring  them  for  a  long  time  after  the 
insertion  of  the  advertisement. 

Himdreds  of  small  and  new  mediums  will  besiege  this  adver- 
tiser for  orders.  As  the  mediums  of  small  circulation  in  nearly 
every  instance  charge  a  higher  rate  per  thousand  than  those 
of  large  circulation,  the  manager,  xmless  he  is  convinced  that  he 
could  add  some  of  these  mediums  profitably  to  his  list,  may  give 
claimants  an  effective  answer  by  proposing  to  give  them  an 
advertisement  and  pay  according  to  the  returns  that  he  gets; 
that  is,  if  a  magazine  produces  five  orders,  to  pay  for  those  five 
orders  at  the  rate  he  has  established  as  his  cost  limit.  The  larger 
magazines  will  not  accept  a  proposal  of  this  kind,  but  it  is  an 
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effective  way  of  dealing  with  insistent  small  publications  of 
a  doubtful  value. 

118.  Advertising    Cost    of   Inquiries    and    Orders. 

This  company  can  probably  afford  an  advertising  cost  of  10 
or  12  per  cent,  of  the  average  sale  value.  If,  therefore,  the 
average  sale  is  worth  $70  to  the  company  (delinquent  accounts 
will  prevent  the  average  sale  from  being  equal  to  a  general 
average  of  the  selling  prices)  and  agents  sell  to  one-third  of 
the  inquirers,  replies  to  advertisements  should  not  exceed  a 
cost  of  from  $2  to  $2.50.  However,  in  this  matter,  the  adver- 
tising manager  must  be  governed  largely  by  returns.  One 
magazine  may  produce  inquiries  at  a  low  cost,  yet  the  grade  of 
inquiries  may  be  so  low  that  not  more  than  one-tenth  can  be 
made  piu*chasers ;  and  such  a  magazine  may  after  all  be  improfit- 
able.  On  the  other  hand,  a  magazine  with  a  high  inquiry  cost 
may  furnish  a  high  percentage  of  sales,  and  thus  come  well 
within  the  cost  limit.  The  advertising  records  should  show 
the  style  of  binding  that  the  different  magazines  sell.  If  one 
magazine  makes  more  than  its  share  of  sales  on  the  highest- 
priced  binding,  the  company  can  probably  afford  to  pay  more 
for  inquiries  from  that  magazine.  Likewise,  if  one  magazine 
does  much  better  than  others  on  cash  sales,  its  inquiries  are 
worth  more. 

119.  Style  of  Advertisements. — ^The  advertisement  of 
the  New  International  Encyclopedia,  reproduced  in  Fig.  22, 
affords  an  example  of  high-grade  encyclopedia  copy  and  is 
a  style  that  would  be  appropriate  for  this  campaign.  No  such 
encyclopedia  as  the  Intercontinental  exists,  and  the  campaign 
outlined  is  a  hypothetical  one ;  therefore,  nothing  here  mentioned 
in  the  way  of  prices,  discoimt,  etc.,  applies  to  the  New  Inter- 
national. It  will  be  well  to  note  the  direct  relation  that  the 
illustration  of  Fig.  22  bears  to  the  text,  and  how  it  brings  out 
not  the  particular  selling  points  of  the  New  International, 
but  the  need  of  an  encyclopedia,  and  what  it  means  to  be  well 
informed. 

Nothing  smaller  than  a  magazine  page  is  suflSdent  to  adver- 
tise an  article  like  an  encyclopedia.    The  advertisements  may 
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be  changed  from  time  to  time,  but  the  ones  that  give  t 
results  may  be  repeated  after  a  period  of  rest.  Som 
when  the  reason  for  superiority  is  not  apparent,  one  i 
copy  will  do  much  better  than  any  other.  In  such 
it  may  be  used  agam  and  again,  and  its  style  closely  a 
to  in  preparing  subsequent  advertisements. 


CREDITS  AND  COLLECTIONS 


RELATION  BETWEEN  CKBOIT  AND  SALESMANSHIP 
1.     Importance  of  Credit  In  Salesmanslilp. — So  large 

is  the  amount  of  business  done  on  the  credit  basis  that 
no  study  of  the  science  of  salesmanship  is  complete  without 
a  consideration  of  the  subject  of  credit.  While  the  amount 
varies  greatly,  according  to  the  nature  and  the  location  of 
the  business,  it  is  not  uncommon,  in  wholesale  circles,  to 
tind  as  much  as  90  to  95  per  cent,  of  the  business  transacted 
on  the  credit  basis. 

In  some  lines  of  business  it  is  expedient  to  sell  for  cash 
only,  but  in  a  great  many  lines,  no  matter  how  much  the 
money  system  of  a  country  may  be  improved,  the  bulk  of 
business  must  be  done  on  the  credit  basis.  Insurance  encour- 
ages credit,  as  it  removes  the  risk  of  great  loss  on  buildings 
and  stock.  Therefore,  it  may  be  said  that  mercantile  success 
depends  to  a  considerable  degree  on  a  thorough  understand- 
ing and  proper  use  of  credit. 

2>  The  most  aggressive  salesmanship  will  avail  little  if 
a  large  part  of  the  sales  are  made  to  persons  that  never  pay 
for  their  purchases.  A  little  recklessness  or  negligence  in 
extending  credits  or  making  collections  may  not  only  wipe 
out  all  profits  but  actually  wreck  a  business. 

A  number  of  large  concerns  that  have  their  salesmen  attend 
to  both  sales  and  collecting  work  compute  the  efficiency  of 
their  men  not  by  the  amount  of  their  sales  but  by  the  amount 
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of  collections  and  the  amount  of  sales.  This  method  some- 
times shows  that  the  man  with  a  high  average  of  sales  but  a 
low  record  on  collections  is  not  as  efficient  a  man  as  he  who 
attains  only  a  fair  standard  on  sales  but  keeps  his  collections 
up  well. 

3.  Credit  Departments. — Credit  is  so  vital  a  part  of 
business  life  that  large  concerns  doing  a  credit  business 
usually  have  a  separate  department  in  charge  of  a  credit 
man.  This  person  is  sometimes  a  member  of  the  firm; 
occasionally  he  is  a  graduate  of  the  accounting  department; 
but  usually  he  is  a  man  with  special  training  and  experience 
for  this  particular  class  of  work.  A  good  credit  man  must 
have  keen  discernment  and  judgment  and  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  business  conditions  and  business  men.  He  must 
be  tactful,  but  at  the  same  time  he  must  have  the  courage 
of  his  convictions  and  be  ready  to  stand  firm,  even  though 
it  may  seem  to  others  that  in  refusing  credit  he  is  short- 
sighted and  likely  to  lose  customers,  for  his  firm.  He  must 
be  reasonable,  helpful,  and  even  sympathetic  on  occasions 
when  a  debtor  can  be  helped  by  good  counsel.  He  must 
have  a  good  memory  and  be  thorough  so  that  he  will  have 
reliable  data  at  hand  and  be  able  to  act  quickly,  certainly, 
and  intelligently  when  the  time  for  action  comes,  because  he 
often  has  little  time  in  which  to  make  a  decision  that  involves 
considerable  money.  As  in  many  concerns  he  is  the  financial 
man  as  well  as  the  credit  man,  he  must  be  a  good  financier 
and  a  constant  student  of  the  business  outlook,  crop  pros- 
pects, etc.  He  must  also  understand  buying,  borrowing, 
banking,  and  keep  in  close  touch  with  bankers;  and  must  look 
out  for  maturities  of  obligations,  cash  discounts,  collec- 
tions, etc. 

The  credit  man  should  be  a  skilful  correspondent  as  well 
as  a  competent  accountant;  he  should  be  versed  in  business 
laws  generally  and  particularly  in  the  laws  of  the  state  that 
affect  his  business.  Though  the  services  of  a  lawyer  are  fre- 
quently required  by  a  large  credit  department,  matters  come 
up  daily,  almost  hourly  at  times,  that  make  it  essential  for 
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the  credit  man  to  have  a  good  knowledge  of  the  law?  rela- 
ting to  assignments,  bankruptcy,  attachments,  executions, 
chattel  mortgages,  estates  of  deceased  persons,  grace,  inter- 
est, judgment  notes,  limitations,  statute  of  frauds,  exemp- 
tions, notes,  leases,  rights  of  married  women,  minors,  etc. 
And,  lastly,  the  good  credit  man  should  be  a  man  of  good 
address  and  one  who  has  much  tenacity  in  his  make-up,  for 
he  must  represent  his  firm  at  times  when  diplomacy  must 
be  dovetailed  with  shrewd  judgment,  and  when  the  ability 
to  get  money  from  debtors  must  be  accompanied  by  the  abil- 
ity to  retain  good-will  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 

4*  Belation  of  Credit  Man  to  Customers. — ^There  is 
a  tendency  among  tradesmen  to  look  on  the  credit  man  as  a 
natural  enemy,  to  regard  any  inquiry  as  to  the  condition  of 
business  as  a  reflection  on  the  tradesman's  honesty.  This, 
of  course,  is  a  much  biased  point  of  view.  One  who  sells 
goods  on  credit  to  another  is  really  lending  money,  and  no 
money  lender  can  afford  not  to  know  to  whom  he  is  lending. 
Those  who  say  they  want  no  credit  but  will  pay  cash  really 
do  take  credit  just  the  same  if  an  extension  of  from  1  to 
10  days  is  given  after  delivery  before  the  goods  are  paid  for. 
Those  who  take  the  attitude  here  referred  to  may  see  the 
reasonableness  of  the  creditor's  inquiry  when  asked  if  they  do 
not  look  into  the  standing  of  customers  who  ask  credit  from 
them  or  if  they  grant  credit  freely  to  absolute  strangers. 

Many  tradesmen  have  had  reason  to  thank  wise  salesmen 
and  credit  men  who,  at  times  when  it  was  tactful  or  expe- 
dient to  do  so,  have  given  valuable  advice  on  the  subject  of 
management,  buying,  extending  of  credit,  etc.  A  young 
western  merchant  at  the  outset  of  his  mercantile  experience 
was  advised  by  a  friendly  credit  man  that  he  should  always 
know  what  his  condition  is,  through  monthly  or  even  weekly 
inventories;  that  he  should  know  his  costs  and  figure  on  a 
fair  profit,  no  matter  what  his  competitors  or  business  neigh- 
bors were  doing;  that  he  should  see  that  his  books  were  kept 
well  and  that  credit-granting  was  held  down  to  the  minimum. 
A  long  time  afterwards,  in  a  letter  to  the  firm,  this  young 
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merchant  wrote:  **  Give  my  best  regards  to  your  credit  man; 
I  cannot  recall  his  name.  He  gave  me  some  good  advice 
when  I  first  started  that  I  shall  never  forget.  I  have  fol- 
lowed the  advice  and  I  find  my  business  growing  every  year." 
The  retail  merchant,  who  is  the  one  to  be  considered  most 
in  this  discussion  of  credit,  does  not  usually  find  the  road 
to  mercantile  success  easy.  He  usually  starts  his  business 
with  more  confidence  than  capital.  Often  he  is  inexperi- 
enced in  buying,  selling,  extending  credit,  management  of 
his  money,  banking,  etc.  But  many  retailers  must  confess 
that  though  it  proved  to  be  a  shock  temporarily,  a  refusal 
by  a  credit  man  to  extend  further  credit  or  a  pressing  demand 
to  pay  an  overdue  account  proved  to  be  a  valuable  lesson  in 
showing  how  loose  the  condition  of  the  business  was.  Some 
men,  however,  never  learn  the  lesson  until  they  are  forced  to 
ask  the  financial  men  of  their  creditors  to  meet  and  devise 
some  plan  by  which  the  business  can  be  saved  from  failure. 

5.  liimit  of  liOss  Througrli  Poor  Accounts. — ^What  a 
concern  can  actually  afford  to  lose  through  bad  debts  depends 
on  the  nature  of  its  business.  Some  firms  expect  the  per- 
centage of  loss  to  be  kept  as  low  as  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent, 
of  the  sales,  but  this  is  undoubtedly  very  low,  and  it  is  con- 
tended by  some  credit  men  that  it  is  actually  unprofitable 
to  attempt  to  keep  the  loss  so  low — that  the  caution  required 
in  keeping  the  percentage  so  low  kills  a  great  deal  of  trade, 
and  that  the  extra  business  that  could  be  secured  by  more 
liberality  in  the  credit  department  would  increase  the  profits 
so  largely  that  even  a  greater  loss  on  bad  debts  would 
still  leave  the  business  materially  ahead  in  net  profits.  A 
credit  man  who  once  showed  his  firm  that  the  percentage  of 
loss  during  an  uncertain  year  had  not  been  increased  was 
reminded  that  the  year,  nevertheless,  had  been  disastrous, 
that  because  of  the  unwillingness  to  be  a  little  more  liberal 
and  accommodating  in  times  of  stress,  much  good  business 
had  been  lost  to  competitors  knd  probably  lost  forever,  for 
as  a  debtor  remembers  favors  in  times  of  need,  so  he  remem- 
bers the  denial  of  a  little  unusual  consideration. 
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On  the  other  hand,  there  are  concerns  tumii 
on  which  the  profit  is  large  that  are  forced  to 
of  instalment-paying  business,  and  that  are 
risk  tangible  merchandise  of  great  value, 
concerns  can  stand  a  loss  of  20,  30,  or  40  pe 
accounts  and  still  do  a  profitable  business, 
concerns  are  in  a  separate  class;  they  are  dt 
persons  when  there  is  very  little  evidence  of 
ability  to  pay;  and,  naturally,  in  fixing  pric 
made  for  a  large  proportion  of  lost  accounts  a 
fixed  high  enough  to  make  the  net  balance 
should  be.  Concerns  of  this  class  do  not  find 
make  such  a  close  study  of  credit  as  do  the  d 
goods,  on  which  the  profit  is  comparatively  sm 
arate  line  of  business  is  a  separate  study  f 
point  of  view  as  well  as  from  the  sales  point  c 

6.     Salesmen's    Study    of    Credit. — T 

credit  is  one  on  which  a  number  of  books  hai 
and  one  to  which  many  men  are  giving  c 
Inasmuch  as  the  granting  of  credit  must  tal 
the  personal  element — the  character  of  the 
men  find  it  difficult  to  lay  down  rigid  rules. 
sary  here  to  go  into  great  detail  in  considi 
of  credit  departments  and  the  subject  of  ci 
But  as  in  many  lines  of  business  the  credit  de| 
to  a  certain  extent,  depend  on  the  salesman, 
man,  in  turn,  must  have  his  work  approved 
man,  the  salesman  is  sure  to  act  with  more  i 
efficiency  by  understanding  the  fundaments 
credit. 
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DBTBBMINATION  OP  CREDIT 


FACTORS    THAT    INFLUENCE    AMOUNT    OF    CREDIT 

7.  The  failure  of  men  to  pay  their  debts  is  not  always, 
or  even  usually,  due  to  dishonesty.  Carefully  compiled 
statistics  that  cover  thousands  of  business  failures  occurring 
during  a  period  of  8  years  show  that  in  no  year  was  the 
proportion  of  fraudulent  debtors  as  high  as  10  per  cent.; 
in  some  of  the  years  the  percentage  of  those  who  failed 
through  dishonest  tendencies  was  less  than  5  per  cent.  The 
various  causes  of  failure  are:  Lack  of  sufficient  capital, 
disaster  (conunercial  crises),  incompetence,  inexperience, 
unwise  extending  of  credit,  outside  speculation,  neglect  of 
business,  extravagance,  fraudulent  disposition,  failure  of 
others,  overcompetition. 

The  causes  of  failure  cannot  well  be  given  in  the  order 
in  which  they  come,  as  to  frequency,  for  one  year's  record 
rarely  gives  exactly  the  same  percentage  as  another.  In  a 
panic  year,  for  example,  commercial  disaster  and  failure  of 
others  are  more  frequent  causes  of  failure  than  in  other 
years.  Lack  of  sufficient  capital  and  incompetence  always, 
however,  constitute  a  good  proportion  of  the  failures,  a  much 
larger  proportion  than  fraudulent  intent.  Commercial  dis- 
asters make  up  another  large  percentage. 

8.  Insufficient  Capital. — As  a  large  proportion  of 
failures  is  caused  by  a  lack  of  sufficient  capital,  credit  m6n 
pay  strict  attention  to  this  item.  They  consider  not  only 
the  amount  but  the  various  items  of  which  it  consists,  how 
the  capital  was  acquired,  and  so  on.  One  who  has,  through 
years  of  successful  management,  gradually  accumulated  a. 
capital  of  $1,000  is  a  better  risk  than  a  man  of  previous 
small  means  and  little  business  ability  who  has  suddenly 
come  into  possession  of  $10,000.  Real  estate,  bmldings,  fix- 
tures, etc.  are  not  valued  so  highly  as  assets  as  a  well-bought 
stock,  because  ordinarily  merchandise  can  be  turned  into 
money  more  quickly.     In  fact,  a  firm  may  be  overburdened 
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with  real  estate  and  buildings  that  cost  twice  as  m 
maintain  as  should  be  charged  up  for  rental. 

The  item  of  profits  often  has  to  be  analyzed.  Tra 
are  prone  to  include  as  profit  many  accounts  that  ma; 
be  collected.  Accounts  that  are  secured  with  gooc 
constitute  a  better  asset  than  open  accounts.  In  f 
communities,  notes  are  better  assets  in  the  fall,  whei 
are  being  sold,  than  in  the  spring,  provided,  of  cours 
crop  prospects  are  not  poor.  The  age  of  accounts  w 
scrutiny ;  there  is  more  likelihood  of  loss  in  old  accoun 
in  new  ones  unless  they  are  well  secured.  In  some  e 
a  merchant  finds  it  necessary  to  do  a  very  large  cred: 
ness,  but  he  may  do  it  with  safety  if  he  is  a  careful  ir 
of  his  accounts.  The  distribution  of  the  profits,  i 
important.  The  merchant  is  tempted  to  make  man] 
investments  to  help  along  local  enterprises.  If  these 
ments  may  be  quickly  converted  into  cash  when  ■ 
needed,  well  and  good;  but  if  they  cannot  be  so  con 
they  may  interfere  with  the  success  of  the  business. 

9.-  Baying  Ability. — Whether  the  merchandise 
or  whether  it  is  old  stock  taken  in  from  a  predece 
too  high  a  valuation,  is  important.  Many  merchat 
through  injudicious  buying — buying  the  wrong  kind  of 
buying  more  of  a  certain  class  of  goods  than  can  be  sc 
fair  profit,  buying  at  the  wrong  time,  etc.  In  fact, 
is  nowadays  regarded  just  as  much  of  a  science  as 
it  is  obvious  that  success  in  selling  depends  largely 
judgment  used  in  buying.  A  man  with  a  net  caj 
$20,000  may  be  forced  into  failure  because  he  has  not 
out  carefully  for  convertibility.  In  some  lines  goods 
sold  and  a  small  capital  turned  much  more  quickl 
in  others.  Groceries,  for  example,  move  more  quickl 
furniture;  jewelry  and  millinery  are  slow-moving  merch 
and  an  overstock  of  the  latter  may  be  almost  a  dead 

There  are  very  few  business  firms  that  are  burdens 
idle  capital.  On  the  contrary,  the  success  and  credit 
tion  of  most  enterprises  depend,  to  a  considerable 
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on  the  skilful  way  in  which  the  invested  capital  is  bandied 
so  as  to  reap  the  largest  possible  profits  with  the  minimum 
amount  of  money.  Thousands  of  concerns  are  obliged  to 
get  along  with  smaller  capital  than  is  desirable.  Even  very 
large  concerns  of  unquestioned  strength  frequently  find  them- 
selves short  of  ready  money.  The  banks  afford  the  way  by 
which  business  firms  can  obtain  money  to  meet  temporary 
needs,  but  as  banks  charge  a  good  interest  for  the  money 
they  lend,  it  is  the  aim  of  every  well-managed  firm  to 
reduce  as  far  as  possible  the  occasions  when  it  is  necessary 
to  borrow  and  pay  interest  on  outside  money.  This  may 
be  done  by  frequently  turning  over  the  capital,  that  is,  con- 
verting the  stock  into  money  again.  In  other  words,  the 
merchant  with  $10,000  capital,  who  buys  with  only  fair 
judgment  and  manages  his  business  none  too  well  and  who 
is  able  to  turn  over  his  capital  only  once  a  year,  is  not  doing 
as  well  as  the  man  with  only  $5,000  capital  who  buys  with 
marked  judgment,  has  an  aggressive  selling  policy,  and 
watches  his  expenditures  and  income  so  carefully  that  during 
every  5  months  he  converts  his  stock  into  money  and  is  able 
to  buy  again.  By  good  management,  the  man  with- only 
fair  capital  can  often  earn  a  larger  net  income  during  the  year 
and  have  his  cash,  stock,  and  credit  in  as  good  condition 
as  the  man  of  larger  capital  who  has  less  merchandizing 
ability.  The  man  of  large  capital  has  one  noteworthy 
advantage,  however;  he  can  buy  in  large  quantities,  get  low 
prices,  and  have,  in  some  lines  of  goods,  the  advantage  of  a 
greater  variety  of  goods  with  which  to  satisfy  customers. 
The  man  of  small  capital  must  meet  this  competition  by  more 
careful  selection  in  his  buying,  buying  smaller  lots  but  buy- 
ing more  frequently,  and  pushing  sales  vigorously,  so  as  to 
regain  his  capital  quickly. 

10.  Acceptance  of  Discounts. — A  frequent  question 
in  determining  credit  is,  **Does  he  take  cash  discounts?" 
To  one  who  has  not  been  a  buyer  on  small  capital,  cash  dis- 
counts may  not  seem  to  be  of  great  importance ;  but  when  a 
merchant  must  lose  the  2  per  cent,  offered  for  settlement  in 
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10  days — and  pays  the  2  per  cent,  for  thi 
concern's  money  for  an  additional  20  da; 
the  common  credit  period,  he  is  paying  3  p" 
on  money,  or  36  per  cent,  per  year.  There 
so  manages  bis  credit  and  income  as  to  1 
most  of  the  cash  discounts  may  earn  a  go< 
saving  alone. 

11.  Ability  and  Character. — 5i 

depends  as  much  on  'character  and  ability 
man  may  have  Uttle  capital  but  be  a  good 
other  hand  he  may  have  considerable  caf 
and  be  a  poor  risk.  A  careful  credit  depa 
ceming  salesman  will  take  account  of  a  mi 
ness  adventures,  the  character  and  ability 
in  them,  the  attention  he  gives  to  his  new 
fulness  in  buying,  his  store  managemeni 
his  giving  of  credit,  his  personal  habits,  i 
has  an  extravagant  family,  etc.  Gambli 
careless  borrowing  or  lending,  have  to  be  co 
that  make  against  success  and  the  likelihoo 
A  man's  thriftiness,  his  education,  whethe 
the  amoimt  of  his  life  insurance  and  the  ti 
it,  etc.  are  other  considerations  that  bear 
and  ability.  That  a  man  has  failed  once 
against  him;  inquiry  should  be  made  as  to 
Many  a  man  has,  in  failure,  learned  the 
life  and  can  be  put  down  as  a  good  risk 
ventures. 

12.  Comi>etitton,    Partners,   and 

giving  of  credit,  the  existing  competition 
sideration,  owing  to  its  bearing  on  the  suci 

The  personnel  of  the  firm,  also,  is  car 
for  though  one  member  may  be  a  most  desi 
may  be  inefficient,  if  not  actually  risky. 

As  the  location  of  a  business  is  a  large 
cess  or   failure,  the  leases  of   all   concern 
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place  of  business  are  carefully  examined  before  much  credit 
is  extended. 

13.  Trade    Conditions,    Crop   Prospects,    Etc, — It 

is  expected  that  a  credit  department  will  be  well  informed 
as  to  the  general  business  and  credit  standing  of  the  various 
sections  of  the  country  in  which  the  firm  has  business.  It 
should  know  whether  or  not  a  city  is  of  the  boom  class  or 
of  the  substantial,  progressive,  varied-industry  kind.  News- 
paper reports  will  prove  valuable  when  making  a  record  of 
crop  prospects,  mining  conditions,  the  live-stock  market,  the 
fishing  industry,  etc.,  although  some  allowance  must  be  made 
for  the  hopeftil  color  that  a  local  newspaper  is  tempted  to 
give  a  gloomy  situation. 

14.  Monthly  Payments, — In  the  selling  of  such  special- 
ties as  sets  of  books,  typewriters,  cash  registers,  I.  C.  S. 
Scholarships,  etc.  the  introduction  of  the  monthly  payment 
method  into  the  selling  plans  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  helps  that  the  salesman  could  have.  But  while  it 
makes  possible  a  great  total  of  sales  that  could  not  possibly 
be  built  up  by  cash-selling  methods,  it  is  a  selling  feattire  on 
which  there  must  always  be  some  sort  of  check  and  a  careftd 
record  of  delinquent  accoimts  or  the  sales  manager  will  be 
astonished  to  find  an  apparently  large  business  producing 
very  small  profits. 

SOURCES    OF    CREDIT    INFORMATION 

15.  Good  work  in  the  credit  department  is  not  the  result 
of  guessing;  it  is  good  work  only  when  information  is  obtained 
from  every  available  source  of  information  before  a  decision 
is  reached.  The  common  sources  of  information  are:  (1)  Pub- 
lished ratings  in  the  books  of  the  commercial  agencies; 
(2)  special  reports  from  the  commercial  agencies;  (3)  reports 
from  salesmen;  (4)  reports  from  bankers  who  know  the  man 
seeking  credit;  (5)  reports  from  lawyers  in  the  community 
where  the  credit  seeker  lives;  (6)  reports  from  firms  vrith 
whom  the  credit  seeker  has  done  business,  or  those  that 
know  him  well;  (7)  statement  from  the  credit  seeker  himself; 
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(8)  previous  experiences  of  the  firm,  if  any,  with  the  one 
seeking  credit. 

In  addition  to  these  sources,  however,  a  capable  credit 
man  takes  accotmt  of  other  factors.  A  credit  seeker  start- 
ing up  a  business  in  a  growing  town  that  has  much  to  insure 
its  business  future  and  where  the  competition  is  slight  will 
have  more  consideration,  other  things  being  equal,  than  one 
who  attempts  to  establish  a  new  enterprise  in  a  town  where 
btisiness  is  poor  and  the  competition  strong.  Credit  seekers 
in  cities  that  are  trade  centers  and  have  many  kinds  of  indus- 
tries to  support  them  are  classed  as  better  risks  than  credit 
seekers  in  cities  that  are  dependent  largely  on  one  or  two 
industries  that  are  not  regarded  as  stable.  Take,  for  example, 
a  city  in  which  automobile  manufacturing  is  the  principal 
industry.  As  long  as  the  automobile  business  is  in  a  pros- 
perous condition,  the  number  of  skilled  mechanics  employed 
will  make  the  city  one  of  good  wages  and  one  in  which  a  good 
merchant  should  do  well,  other  conditions  being  favorable. 
But  the  credit  man,  when  making  his  credit  decisions  in  that 
city,  will  give  careful  consideration  to  the  situation  in  the 
automobile  field.  Likewise,  when  passing  on  the  credit 
risks  of  a  city  dependent  largely  on  the  surrounding  farm- 
ing territory,  the  credit  man  keeps  a  keen  outlook  on  crop 
prospects,  knowing  that  the  crop  conditions  determine  the 
farmer's  ability  to  meet  his  notes  and  other  debts,  and  that 
the  farmer's  ability  to  pay  up  will  affect  the  tradesman's 
ability  to  pay. 

16.  Use  of  Mercantile  Agency. — The  large  commer- 
cial agencies,  such  as  Dun  and  Bradstreet,  lend  their  subscri- 
bers rating  books  in  which  a  comprehensive  list  of  business 
concerns  and  men  is  given,  together  with  keys  that  advise  as 
to  the  class  of  the  risk,  amount  of  credit  that  can  be  safely 
extended,  etc.  These  books  are  useftil  but  do  not  go  far 
enough  to  give  a  credit  department  all  the  information  it 
needs.  Besides,  great  changes  take  place  between  the  pub- 
lishing of  the  various  editions  of  these  books.  But  as  the 
commercial   agencies   have  an   elaborate   reporting   system, 
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it  is  the  custom  for  subscribers  to  call  on  them  for  special 
reports. 

17.  Reports  by  Salesman. — The  discerning  salesman 
who  calls  regularly  on  a  customer  can,  with  very  little  effort, 
give  his  credit  department  the  most  valuable  kind  of  data. 
The  salesman  has  an  opporttmity  to  judge  what  the  mer- 
chant's trade  is,  how  carefully  the  merchant  buys,  his  adver- 
tising policy,  how  wisely  he  extends  credit,  how  well  he 
attends  to  business,  how  he  stands  in  the  community,  the 
competition  he  has  to  meet,  etc. ;  all  of  which,  put  with  what 
the  merchant  tells  the  salesman,  ordinarily  gives  an  accxu-ate 
idea  of  the  situation.  A  man  would  have  to  be  very  clever 
if  his  business  were  steadily  going  backward,  for  any  of  the 
ustial  reasons,  and  he  were  able  to  keep  this  fact  from  a  sales- 
man calling  regularly.  Many  credit  men  say  that  if  they 
had  but  one  source  of  information  on  the  question  of  credit 
risk,  they  would  prefer  the  report  of  an  observant  salesman. 
If  the  salesman  makes  it  his  business  to  cultivate  the  acquaint- 
ance of  bankers,  lawyers  and  other  prominent  men,  his 
reports  and  opinions  will  be  of  greater  value. 

It  is  a  common  practice  for  firms  to  require  their  salesmen 
to  obtain  a  complete  statement  from  a  new  customer.  In 
Fig.  1  is  shown  a  good  example  of  one  of  these  statements; 
it  must  be  sent  with  the  first  order  from  any  person.  In 
Figs.  2  and  3  are  shown  specimen  reports  of  mercantile 
agencies  that  have  been  asked  for  special  information  con- 
cerning a  corporation  and  an  individtial.  It  shows  how 
carefully  all  details  are  considered  by  them. 

18.  The  salesman  should  not  hesitate  to  ask  for  a  signed 
statement  in  all  the  cases  where  it  is  required  by  his  employer. 
There  was  a  time  when  many  business  men  regarded  any 
inquiry  into  their  business  affairs  as  impertinent  or  imneces- 
sary,  but  today  any  man  of  good  sense  and  business  experi- 
ence realizes  that  it  is  to  his  own  interest  to  furnish  those 
from  whom  he  seeks  credit  a  frank,  full  statement  of  the  con- 
dition of  his  btisiness.  If  necessary,  it  may  be  explained  to  a 
customer  new  to  the  mercantile  btisiness  that  the  statement 
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Special  Report  on  a  Corporation 

Easton  (The)  Iron  Works — Mfrs.  Machinery,  etc. — 

Easton,  Northampton  Co.,  Pa. 

A.  B.  Smith,  Pres. 

B.  C.  Brown,  Vice  Pres. 


XT   T-k    T  o    »  Branch  Offices 

N.  D.  Jones,  Sec  y. 


Singer  Bldg.,  N.  Y. 
Meyer  Bldg.,  Boston 
HUl  Bldg.,  Chicago 


D.  E.  Hill,  Treas. 

Directors. — A.  B.  Smith,  B.  C.  Brown,  A.  K.  Jenkins,  all  of 
Easton;  J.  M.  Mayell,  of  New  York  City;  W.  C.  Williams,  of  Chicago. 

The  following  statement  was  received  at  our  office  January  4,  1911, 
showing  the  condition  of  the  company  according  to  their  books  as  of 
December  31,  1910. 

Assets 

Merchandise $32,337.60 

Machinery  and  fixtures 39,310.53 

Accounts  receivable 43,269.90 

Bills  receivable 9,954.12 

Cash  on  hand  and  in  bank 1,048.28 

Real  estate 50,680.12 

Other  investments 5,830.42    $182,430.97 

Liabilities 

Capital  stock $25,000.00 

Surplus  and  undivided  profits 89,951.71 

Bills  payable 23,662.00 

Accounts  payable 11,231.50 

Bonded  debt 12,000.00 

Depreciation 20,585.76    $182,430.97 

Annual  business $140,000.00 

Annual  expenses 45,500.00 

Insurance  on  machinery,  real  estate,  and  plant,  $50,000.00 

The  Easton  Iron  Works, 

N.  D.  Jones,  Sec'y. 

This  is  a  Pennsylvania  corporation  chartered  (January)  1884,  with 
an  authorized  capital  of  $25,000  all  paid  in.  The  company,  when  it 
commenced  business,  leased  the  plant  of  the  Clifton  shops,  which  had 
been  vacant  for  some  time,  but  in  1901  built  its  own  plant.  At  that 
time  it  was  found  necessary  to  raise  money,  so  a  bond  issue  of 
$12,000  was  floated,  which  was  secured  by  a  first  mortgage  on  the 
property,  redeemable  1921.  The  company,  from  the  start,  has  shown 
a  steady  growth.  The  officers  are  men  who  have  spent  many  years 
in  this  line  of  business  and  the  prospects  are  favorable  for  the  con- 
tinued success  of  the  business. 

Trade  Opinions. — Six  houses,  where  most  of  their  purchases  are 
made,  report  credit  extended  in  amount  up  to  $5,000,  and  while  in 
one  or  two  cases  the  firm  has  been  found  settling  by  note,  it  usually 
meets  payments  when  due  and  discounts  the  small  bills.  Authorities 
believe  that  after  all  allowances  have  been  made,  the  company  has  a 
worth  of  $90,000  to  $100,000. 

P  B January  6,  1911 

Fig.  2  14 


Special  Report  on  an  Individual 

Hawkins,  L.  E.  or  Leonard  E.,  45,  married — Grocer — 

736  Miller  St.,  Pittsbixrg,  Allegheny  County,  Pa. 
Was  interviewed  by  our  representative  at  his  place  of  business 
January  4,  1911,  when  he  submitted  the  following  signed  statement, 
showing  his  condition  according  to  inventory  of  January  1,  1911. 

Assets 

Merchandise $6,525.63 

Accotmts  receivable 726.45 

Cash  on  hand  and  in  bank 600.00 

Fixtures 800.00 

Real  estate. 6,000.00 

Other  assets 1,500.00     $14,151.08 

Liabilities 

Accounts  payable  for  merchandise $    836.80 

Borrowed  money  from  banks 800.00 

Mortgage  on  real  estate 2,600.00     $  4,136.80 

Net  worth $10,014.28 

Sales  last  year,  $28,000. 

Insurance  on  merchandise,  $5,000;  on  fixtures,  $800. 

Insurance  on  real  estate,  $4,000.  (Signed)  L.  E.  Hawkins 

His  business  career  dates  from  1896,  when  he  succeeded-  to  the 
stand  formerly  conducted  by  Chas.  B.  Wells.  Previous  to  that  he 
had  clerked  for  others  in  the  same  line  of  business  and  it  is  tmderstood 
that  he  had  saved  about  $800  from  his  salary  and  with  this  money  he 
purchased  the  business  from  Wells.  The  business  was  a  small  one  at 
the  start,  but  by  careftd  management  and  economical  methods  he 
has  made  headway.  The  statement  has  been  submitted  to  author- 
ities, well  acquainted  with  his  affairs,  who  believe  it  to  be  a  true 
reflection  of  his  condition  as  shown  by  his  books.  He  rents  the 
business  place  for  $40  a  month  and  the  real  estate  mentioned  in  the 
statement  is  the  residence  on  Euston  Street,  which  authorities  believe 
to  be  worth  $4,000  to  $4,500.  The  real  estate,  however,  is  understood 
to  be  in  the  names  of  Leonard  E.  Hawkins  and  Daisy  Hawkins  (his 
wife)  and  property  held  in  this  way,  according  to  the  laws  in  this 
state,  is  not  available  for  his  individual  debts. 

"Other  Assets,**  mentioned  in  the  statement,  consist  of  ten  shares 
of  the  stock  of  the  B  National  bank  worth  $1,200  and  a  judgment 
note  in  his  favor  for  $300. 

Personally  he  is  well  regarded,  gives  the  business  proper  attention, 
and  is  assisted  by  his  wife.  He  is  in  good  repute  at  the  bank;  is  careful 
with  his  credits,  and  six  wholesale  houses  report  as  follows:  Three 
have  g^nted  credit  as  high  as  $300  and  $400  a  month  and  payments 
have  been  met  when  due.  Three  have  granted  credit  as  high  as 
$50  a  month  and  bills  have  been  discounted. 

About  2  years  ago  he  suffered  damage  by  fire  to  the  extent  of  $600 
but  the  matter  was  adjusted  for  the  full  amount.  Authorities  believe 
that  after  all  allowances  have  been  made  he  is  worth  $4,000. 

V  D January  6,  1911 

16  Fig  3 
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is  for  the  ptirpose  of  establishing  a  line  of  credit;  that  it  will 
prevent  delays  in  filling  orders;  etc.  Ordinarily,  any  man 
who  resents  any  inquiry  into  his  business  is  to  be  credited 
cautiously.  Naturally,  the  salesman  will  deal  with  many 
men  and  firms  from  whom  he  will  not  have  to  secure  state- 
ments, but  he  will  serve  both  his  firm  and  his  own  interests 
well  by  reporting  even  on  old  customers  any  new  data  that 
may  seem  to  bear  on  the  matter  of  credit. 

19.  Reports  From  Bankers. — Bankers,  from  the 
nature  of  their  business,  are  careful  investigators  of  the 
standing  of  local  business  men.  The  good  banker  has  to 
be  critical  and  conservative  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  must 
be  a  good  student  of  human  nattire  and  of  business  situations 
so  as  to  lend  all  the  financial  support  that  is  safe.  But  the 
out-of-town  concern  seeking  the  advice  of  a  banker  will 
have  to  keep  in  mind  the  banker's  natural  tendency  to  help, 
along  local  business  enterprises. 

20.  Beports  From  Uawyeps. — It  is  not  always  easy  to 
get  a  prompt  report  from  a  lawyer,  tmless  the  firm  seeking 
the  information  gives  the  lawyer  collecting  business.  But 
credit  departments  get  considerable  valuable  data  from 
lawyers  to  add  to  the  information  gathered  from  other 
sources,  and  in  case  legal  action  becomes  necessary,  the 
attorney's  familiarity  with  the  situation  makes  it  possible 
to  take  the  proper  steps  more  quickly.  It  is  the  practice 
of  some  credit  men  to  enclose  a  stamped-and-addressed 
envelope  and  a  very  small  fee  when  asking  information  from 
lawyers. 

21.  Asking  tlie   Buyer   for   References. — When  it 

seems  necessary,  a  credit  department  will  address  a  letter 

to  the  buyer  in  about  the  style  of  the  following: 

Chicago,  III.,  May  18.  1911 
Mr.  John  Brbymbybr, 

Springfield,  Ohio. 
Dear  Mr.  Brbymbybr. — We  have  just  received  your  order  through 
our  Mr.  Sumner. 

As  we  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  doing  business  with  you  before 
and  you  do  not  seem  to  be  rated  in  any  of  the  commercial  agency 
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books,  we  ask  you  to  give  us  the  names  of  other  concerns  with  whom 
you  have  dealt  or  are  now  dealing. 

You  understand,  of  course,  that  this  is  not  only  for  our  own  satis- 
faction but  also  for  the  purpose  of  giving  you  all  the  accommodation 
that  you  are  entitled  to. 

We  assure  you  of  our  careful  attention  to  your  interests  and  trust 
that  we  may  be  able  to  keep  you  on  our  list  of  pleased  customers. 

Truly  yours. 

Mail-order  concerns  sometimes  ask  for  the  names  of  local 
business  men  as  references,  and  then  ascertain  whether  or 

[Strictly  Confidential] 

Dbar  Sir. — We  shall  be  grateful  to  you  if  you  will  answer  the 
questions  listed  below,  thus  giving  us  your  frank  opinion  of  the 
character,  habits,  business  ability,  and  financial  standing  of  the  man 
or  firm  named. 

We  hope  to  have  a  reply  promptly  and  hope  also  that  there  may 
be  an  occasion  in  the  near  future  when  we-cap  reciprocate  your  kind- 
ness. 

Name  of  firm  or  person         Jjo-fwu  j^ra^iiKyYv 

Location         Ptu^-mou/tlv,  Po/. 

Is  he  now  a  customer  of  yours? 

How  long  has  he  done  business  with  you  ? 

What  credit  do  you  extend? 

Does  he  take  cash  discounts? 

If  not,  does  he  meet  bills  promptly  wlien  due  ? 

Give  an  idea  of  the  extensions  he  asks  for,  if  any 

If  not  against  your  policy,  state  how  much  he  owes  you  now,  and 
what  part,  if  any,  is  past  due 

Has  your  experience  been  generally  satisfactory  with  this  cus- 
tomer?   

Have  you  any  reason  to  suspect  that  he  is  not  as  good  a  credit 
risk  just  now  as  he  has  been  in  the  past? 

Other  data  bearing  on  credit  risk 


Fig.  4 


not  the  applicant  is  considered  at  home  a  good  risk  for  the 
amoimt  of  credit  he  seeks  away  from  home. 
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22.  Reports  From  Otlier  Firms. — The  firms  with 
which  a  credit  seeker  has  been  doing  business  aflEord  a  good 
sotirce  of  information,  if  they  are  willing  to  answer  ques- 
tions. In  Fig.  4  is  a  form  of  inquiry  that  has  been  used 
successfully. 

23«     Collating  and  Comparing:  Reports. — It  is  the 

practice  in  credit  departments  to  compare  the  reports 
received  from  various  sources.  One  report  may  be  more 
detailed  than  another  or  be  a  later  report  and  thus  show  a 
change  for  the  better  or  for  the  worse  in  a  credit  seeker's 
business  aflEairs.  Changes  may  take  place  so  rapidly  in  the 
business  affairs  of  a  concern  that  it  is  jtist  as  important  to 
have  the  information  up  to  date  as  it  is  to  have  it  acctirate 
at  the  time  it  is  received.  Besides,  there  is  always  the  chance 
for  oversight,  and  a  report  from  a  single  source  may  not 
include  an  item  of  much  importance  to  the  credit  man. 

Mail-order  concerns  selling  low-priced  goods  on  approval 
are  influenced  by  the  letterhead  on  which  a  man  writes. 
Sometimes  they  ask  in  their  advertisements  that  a  business 
card  be  enclosed.  When  neither  the  letterhead  nor  the  card 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  credit  is  safe,  the  inquirer's  rating 
is  looked  up  or  references  are  asked  for.  A  celebrated 
jewelry  house  offers  to  send  goods  out  on  approval  if  cus- 
tomers will  forward  satisfactory  bank  references  with  the 
order. 

ACTION    BY    THB    CREDIT    DEPARTMENT 

24,  Passing  on  An  Order. — When  considering  the 
approval  of  a  credit  order,  the  credit  department  takes 
account  not  only  of  the  data  at  hand  as  to  the  standing  of 
the  firm  or  man  from  whom  credit  is  sought  but  also  the 
condition  of  the  account  with  him.  The  credit  seeker  may 
be  already  owing  the  house  as  much  as  the  credit  depart- 
ment thinks  it  is  wise  for  him  to  owe.  Salesmen  who  attend 
to  collecting  are  frequently  advised  that  a  new  order  cannot 
be  approved  imtil  an  accoxmt  that  is  already  due  or  about 
due  is  paid. 
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In  Figs.  5  and  6  are  two  forms  that  are  in  common  use  by 
credit  departments;  they  inform  the  salesman  of  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  orders  to  which  they  pertain. 

NOTICE  FOR  SALESMAN 

Ordbr  Hbld  for  Credit 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Mr 

Owing  to  lack  of  information,  we  are  holding  order  from 

P.  O 

Agency  ratings  are  as  follows: 
Dun Bradstreet 

If  full  report  was  sent  with  the  order,  this  is  intended  only  to 
advise  you  of  its  probable  disposition,  and  as  a  suggestion  that  you 
give  any  further  information  you  may  possess.  If  report  was  omitted, 
please  forward  one  immediately  and  include  trade  references,  as  many 
as  you  can. 

Reports  should  accompany  orders  where  there  is  a  change  in  firm 
name,  as  well  as  those  from  new  customers. 

Salesman's  reports  with  trade  references  save  time,  and  frequently 
enable  credit  to  be  given  promptly  where  we  could  not  do  so  without 
such  information.     Please  write  your  reply  on  back  of  this  sheet. 

Blank  Hardware  and  Mfg.  Co. 

Credit  Department 

Fig.  5 
Form  rV 

Notice  to  Salesman  of  Credit  Limit 

Blank  Hardware  and  Mfg.  Co. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 191 

Mr 

Your  order  from 

P.  0.... 

has  been  approved;  but  from  the  information  at  hand,  we  will  for  the 
present  limit  the  credit  to  $ If  you  have  any  com- 
ment to  offer,  please  write  us  promptly. 

Blank  Hardware  and  Mfg.  Co. 

Credit  Department 

Fig.  6 

25.     Cooperation  of  Salesman  and  Credit  Man. — It 

is  inevitable  that  salesmen  should  sometimes  feel  that  the 
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credit  man  is  wrong  in  his  decisions,  that  he  does  not  appre- 
ciate the  situation  in  the  sales  field,  does  not  know  how  much 
work  is  required  to  keep  up  a  good  sales  record,  and  so  on. 
Credit  men  are  only  htmian,  and  they  do  err.  They  some- 
times refuse  credit  and  offend  a  customer,  who  gives  his 
patronage  elsewhere  and  ttims  out,  after  all,  to  have  been 
a  safe  man.  But  credit  risks  cannot  be  determined  with 
the  same  exactness  as  mortality  in  life  insurance.  As  long 
as  credit  men  must  get  along  with  few  facts  and  must  take 
probability  and  himian  character  into  account,  so  long  will 
some  mistakes  be  made.  But  the  far-seeing  credit  man  will 
do  all,  within  reason,  to  help  a  struggling  tradesman ;  it  is  to 
the  interests  of  his  firm  for  him  to  do  so.  '  When,  therefore, 
the  salesman  feels  that  the  decision  is  wrong,  he  should  set 
forth  his  reasons  for  believing  that  the  credit  should  be 
extended.  When  the  credit  department  insists  that  a  bal- 
ance due  shotdd  be  paid  before  further  credit  is  granted, 
the  salesman  shotdd  give  his  hearty  cooperation  and  tmder- 
take  to  see  that  payment  is  made. 

It  wotdd  expedite  matters  if  a  salesman,  when  sending  in 
an  order  from  a  man  who  already  has  a  good-sized  unpaid 
accoxmt  standing,  wotdd  give  the  credit  department  a  state- 
ment as  to  why  he  believes  it  is  safe  to  extend  the  limit  of 
credit.  When  the  salesman  does  all  in  his  power,  he  has  the 
right  to  expect  the  credit  man  to  use  tact  and  judgment  and 
not  pursue  a  cotirse  that  kills  the  work  of  the  salesman  or 
makes  it  tmreasonably  hard. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  man  who  is  a  poor  risk  is 
often  the  man  from  whom  it  is  easiest  to  secure  a  large  order. 
Consequently,  it  is  the  tendency  among  new  or  lazy  sales- 
men to  give  too  little  attention  to  the  cautious,  hard-to-please 
but  sure-to-pay  buyer  and  to  go  after  those  who  are  easily 
loaded  up.  In  the  long  run,  however,  this  is  poor  business 
not  only  for  the  house  but  for  the  salesman  himself,  for  his 
earnings  depend  on  actual  deliveries,  sometimes  on  acttial  col- 
lections, and  not  on  the  total  of  orders  as  it  appears  on  the  origi- 
nal order  forms.  Giving  no  consideration  to  credit  will  soon 
bring  the  salesman  the  reputation  of  having  poor  judgment. 
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26«  Making  tlie  Salesman  a  Jud^e  of  Credit. — Some 
concerns  not  only  depend  on  their  salesmen  for  credit  infor- 
mation but  make  them  responsible  for  collections  to  the 
extent  of  charging  a  percentage  of  the  loss  against  the  sales- 
man's compensation  when  an  account  is  lost.  At  least  one 
large  and  successful  concern  whose  salesmen  are  collectors  as 
well  charges  a  penalty  of  10  per  cent,  of  the  lost  account 
and,  after  years  of  experience  with  the  method,  finds  that 
it  compels  better  attention  to  credits  and  collections.  This 
method  of  doing  business  does  not,  however,  do  away  with 
the  usual  credit  department. 

When  a  salesman,  on  account  of  a  customer's  delinquency, 
has  to  stand  the  loss  of  commissions  previously  granted,  the 
system  is  known  as  a  chargeback  system. 


COLLECTIONS 


INTRODUCTION 

27.  Belation     Bet^ween    Selling    and    Collecting. 

Sales  do  not  count  tmless  payment  is  collected.  When  a 
large  part  of  a  business  is  done  on  credit,  the  collecting  end 
of  the  work  is  scarcely  less  important  than  the  selling.  But, 
imfortunately,  many  business  concerns  do  not  realize  the 
importance  of  good  qualities  in  the  collector,  and  by  mediocre 
work  constantly  interfere  with  the  selling  end.  The  truth 
is  that  a  skilful  collector  reqtiires  as  many  good  qualities  as 
a  good  salesman.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  safe  to  go  further 
and  say  that  the  skilful  collector  needs  even  more  tact  and 
judgment  than  the  salesman,  for  the  salesman  is  helped  by 
the  attractive  goods  he  shows  or  by  the  demand  that  exists 
with  the  prospect;  but  the  man  who  seeks  to  collect  money 
has  no  such  aids. 

28.  Orgranlzation  of  Collecting  Work. — ^There  are 
four  principal  methods  by  which  money  is  collected  by  sell- 
ing organizations:    (1)  Through  collectors,  who  devote  most 
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or  all  of  their  time  to  collecting;  (2)  through  salesmen,  who 
act  both  as  salesmen  and  collectors;  (3)  through  correspond- 
ence; (4)  through  some  outside  agency,  such  as  a  lawyer,  a 
bank,  or  a  collection  agency. 

Where  credit  accounts  are  so  concentrated  that  a  collector, 
doing  that  work  alone,  can  get  around  from  one  customer  to 
another  without  much  loss  of  time,  the  sales  work  is  iisually 
separated  from  the  collecting.  There  is  good  argument  both 
for  and  against  this  practice.  Inasmuch  as  selling  and  col- 
lecting are  such  different  errands  that  one  interferes  with 
the  other,  it  is  to  the  salesman's  advantage  to  have  some  one 
else  take  up  the  matter  of  payment  for  goods  bought  on  credit. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  by  reason  of  his  knowledge  of  the 
customer,  the  salesman  is  in  a  better  position  to  attend  intel- 
ligently to  the  collecting,  and  besides,  when  he  knows  that 
he  must  be  responsible  for  collecting,  his  sales  work  will  be 
done  more  efficiently.  When  customers  are  widely  separated, 
it  is  too  expensive  to  have  any  one  but  the  salesman  attend 
to  that  part  of  the  collecting  which  must  be  done  by  means 
of  personal  calls.  Consequently,  such  large  organizations  as 
the  International  Correspondence  Schools,  H.  J.  Heinz  Com- 
pany, and  others  have  their  salesmen  collect  as  well  as  sell. 

29.  There  is  no  question  as  to  the  greater  efficiency  of 
the  capable  personal  collector  over  the  correspondence 
method.  The  correspondence  method  is  economical,  may 
be  managed  systematically,  and  in  some  lines  of  business 
meets  the  needs  better  than  any  other  method  wotdd. 
Some  concerns,  from  the  nature  of  their  business,  must  rely 
almost  entirely  on  letters,  using  the  attorney  or  agency 
system  only  as  a  last  resort  on  hard  cases.  But  it  is  easy  to 
ignore  a  letter;  thick-skinned  slow  payers  may  toss  them  into 
the  waste  basket  with  a  smile.  Then,  again,  letters  concern- 
ing debts  give  offense  to  many  people.  The  tactful  btisiness- 
like  collector  is  not  turned  away  without  attention  or  with 
a  flimsy  excuse.  A  ntmiber  of  concerns  forbid  their  salesmen 
to  attempt  any  collecting  by  mail  or  by  telephone,  because  of 
the  tendency  to  overuse  these  methods. 
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30,  Classification  of  Acconnts. — Accoxints  may  be 
divided  into  four  general  divisions:  Before  maturity;  at 
maturity;  after  maturity;  past  recovery.  After  maturity 
accounts  may  be  divided  into:  Careless;  chronically  slow; 
temporarily  hard-up;  insolvent.  Though  it  may  seem 
unnecessary  to  thus  classify  accounts,  in  efficient  collecting 
work  it  is  desirable  to  know'in  what  class  an  account  belongs, 
because  efficient  collecting  depends  on  a  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  the  account.  The  importance  of  watching 
closely  the  maturity  of  accoxmts  is  emphasized  by  the  judg- 
ment of  a  ^ell-known  credit  man  who  has  estimated  that  only 
10  per  cent,  of  the  losses  that  have  come  xmder  his  observa- 
tion took  place  before  maturity,  which  means,  of  course, 
that,  in  his  judgment,  nine-tenths  of  the  losses  are  due  to 
conditions  that  arose  after  the  mattuity  of  the  obligations. 
If  the  judgment  of  this  credit  man  is  even  approximately 
right,  there  can  be  no  stronger  argument  for  the  need  for 
watching  the  dates  of  maturities  very  carefully,  and  for 
classifying  the  various  kinds  of  overdue  accounts- 

31,  Factors  of  Efficient  Collectingr. — Every  efficient 
collector  has  his  own  way  of  doing  his  work,  but  all 
will  agree  that  the  foundation  principles  of  successful  col- 
lecting, whether  the  work  is  done  by  means  of  personal  calls 
or  by  correspondence,  are:  Promptness;  adequate  knowledge 
of  each  account  to  be  handled;  tact;  firmness;  persistence. 

In  collecting,  as  in  sales  work,  a  standard  should  be  set 
and  efforts  continually  made  to  reach  it.  Every  live  business 
concern  needs  a  certain  amount  of  money  coming  in  regidarly. 
It  cannot  do  business  this  month  on  the  money  that  is  to 
come  in  next  month.  The  man  in  charge  of  collections, 
therefore,  should  determine  at  the  beginning  of  each  week  or 
each  month  what  he  should  get  in  for  that  period,  and  then 
work  to  that  end.  If  the  collection  on  an  account  that  is 
counted  as  being  paid  in  the  current  period  must,  for  some 
good  reason,  be  deferred  to  the  next  period,  the  collector 
should  endeavor  to  make  up  the  deficiency  on  some  other  col- 
lection and  thus  maintain  his  estimated  total  for  the  period. 
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32.  Use  of  Comparative  Records.  —  Comparative 
records  should  be  kept  of  all  work  to  show  how  one  year's 
business  compares  with  another.  These  records  constitute 
a  business  barometer  and  promptly  warn  the  man  in  charge 
of  collecting  work  when  the  work  is  less  efficient  or  trade 
conditions  are  less  favorable.  A  good  arrangement  for  these 
records  is: 


Amount 
ON  Books 

Month 

Per  Cent. 
Collected 

$22,194 

January,  1906 

95.9 

20,762 

January,  1907 

94.6 

17,354 

January,  1908 

96.5 

20,084 

January,  1909 

97.1 

18,386 

January,  1910 

97.3 

21,089 

January,  19 11 

98.4 

SYSTEMS 

FOK   HANDLING 

ACCOUNTS 

TIME-    AND    LABOR-SAVING    METHODS 

33.  There  has  been  wonderful  improvement  in  accounting 
and  general  office  methods  during  the  last  dozen  years,  with 
the  result  that  with  the  labor-,  time-,  and  worry-saving 
systems  now  offered  by  the  manufacturers  of  office  equipment, 
the  head  of  a  collecting  department  or  a  salesman  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  establishing  a  system  for  taking  care  of  his 
work.  What  an  office  system  should  be  depends  largely  on 
the  quantity  and  exact  character  of  the  work,  but  preference 
is  now  given  to  loose-leaf  books  and  filing  systems  rather 
than  to  the  permanently  bound  books  once  generally  used. 
The  modem  methods  permit  the  keeping  separate  of  all 
active  and  closed  accounts,  as  well  as  the  easy  transferring 
of  an  account  from  one  class  to  the  other.  In  this  way,  all 
unnecessary  handling  of  accounts  is  avoided ;  and  as  all  the 
accounts  are  conveniently  arranged  and  indexed,  any  account 
may  be  readily  found. 
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UIOSE-UAF    BOOK    IN    COLLECTING    WORK 

34.  Many  persons  prefer  the  loose-leaf  book  for  keep- 
ing collection  records,  because  the  binders  will  hold  securely 
any  number  of  sheets  from  one  up  to  the  full  capacity  of  the 
book;  hence  the  book  may  be  built  up  as  there  may  be  need. 
Also,  as  the  pages  may  be  easily  removed  and  inserted,  it  is 
possible  to  remove  to  a  transfer  file  all  pages  that  are  full 
or  that  are  no  longer  needed  in  the  book.  The  indexes  at 
the  side  of  the  book  make  it  easy  to  refer  to  any  page,  and 
as  an  index  can  be  arranged  at  the  bottom  or  top  edge  of 


the  books  as  well  as  at  the  side,  and  metal  markers  can  be 
used  as  reminders  of  dates  on  which  certain  sheets  require 
further  attention,  an  index  arrangement  to  suit  any  busi- 
ness can  be  adopted.  If  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  leaf  out 
of  its  proper  place  in  order  to  make  a  notation,  there  is  little 
likelihood  of  leaves  being  misplaced.  The  records  may  be 
arranged  alphabetically,  topically,  geographically,  or  numer- 
ically, all  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  book.  Besides, 
as  the  book  is  flat,  it  affords  a  good  writing  foundation  and 
an  entry  may  be  made  without  going  to  a  desk.  In  Fig.  7  is 
shown  a  popular  style  of  loose-leaf  book,  which  holds  a  sheet 
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5  in.  X  8  in.  A  triple  form  of  index  is  shown  at  the  top  edge, 
while  metal  markers  at  the  side  show  the  dates  on  which  the 
various  sheets  are  to  be  given  attention.     In  Fig  8  is  shown 
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the  arrangement  of  one  of  the  stock  forms  that  may  be 
ptirchased  for  these  loose-leaf  books. 


FILING    SYSTEMS 

35,  Envelope  Systems. — Perhaps  the  simplest  form  of 
filing  system  is  that  used  by  many  salesmen  that  have 
but  a  few  collections  to  make  each  day;  this  is  known  as 
the  envelope  system.  Records  of  each  accoxmt  are  kept 
upon  cards,  which  are  placed  in  envelopes  that  are  numbered 
consecutively  from  1  to  31.  Each  envelope,  therefore,  con- 
tains the  records  of  all  the  accounts  that  must  be  collected 
on  a  certain  day.  For  example,  envelope  25  contains  the 
records  of  all  accounts  on  which  a  payment  is  due  on  the 
25th  of  the  month.  As  a  collection  is  made,  a  record  of  the 
fact  is  made  upon  the  card,  which  is  then  replaced  in  envel- 
ope 25,  or  the  one  bearing  the  date  on  which  the  next  pay- 
ment is  to  be  made.     The  principal  advantage  of  the  envelope 
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system  is  that,  in  addition  to  keeping  together  all  accounts  due 
on  the  same  date,  all.  statements,  bills,  etc.  pertaining  to  the 
various  accounts  may  be  fastened  to  the  cards  containing 
the  records  and  the  complete  record  of  the  account  thus  kept 
together. 

36.  Card  Systems. — ^Where  a  greater  collecting  busi- 
ness is  handled  than  the  simple  envelope  system  will  accom- 
modate, a  card  system  may  be  used.  This  system  is 
particularly  adapted,  however,  to  cases  where  no  copies  of 
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letters  are  to  be  filed  and  where  the  entry  is  merely  that  a 
certain  form  has  been  sent  or  a  call  has  been  made  by  the 
collector.  Card  records,  though,  are  especially  convenient 
because  they  can  be  carried  in  the  pocket  of  the  collector  and 
entries  made  each  day  as  he  completes  his  work. 

In  Figs.  9  and  10  are  shown  two  card  systems  that  may  be 
used  to  make  the  details  of  collecting  as  automatic  as  possible, 
while  at  the  same  time  having  a  handy  record  of  just  what 
has  been  done  in  each  case.  In  the  system  shown  in  Fig.  9, 
the  card  is  filed  ahead,  from  time  to  time,  between  guides 
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bearing  the  names  of  the  month  and  the  days  of  the  month, 
so  that  if  a  customer  promises  payment  on  July  5  his  card 
may  be  placed  at  that  point  in  the  file.  The  projecting  tabs 
make  it  possible  to  find  any  card  readily  because  each  name 
card  has  a  tab  on  which  is  printed  the  first  letter  of  the  name; 
for  instance,  the  card  shown  has  H  on  the  tab,  as  that  is  the 
first  letter  bf  the  name. 

37.    In  Fig.   10  is  shown  a  method  of  filing  accounts 
geographically,  while  clips,  or  markers,  are  placed  on  the  cards 


at  certain  points  as  a  reminder  of  the  exact  condition.  This 
system  is  particularly  adapted  to  overdue  accounts.  When 
an  account  becomes  delinquent,  a  record  is  made  out  on  the 
form.  After  the  first  step  has  been  taken,  a  marker  is  slipped 
on  the  edge,  showing  exactly  when  the  matter  should  have 
further  attention.  Should  a  remittance  be  received,  the 
record,  being  alphabetically  arranged,  can  easily  be  located 
and  notation  of  the  fact  made.  If  no  remittance  is  received, 
the  marker  will  bring  it  up  for  attention  on  the  proper  date, 
and  further  steps  may  be  taken  in  the  matter.     By  moving 
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the  marker  further  ahead,  so  that  it  will  again  come  up 
promptly  on  the  proper  date,  no  important  matter  need  be 
overlooked. 


38.     Vertical  Filing  Systems. — When  the  records  of  the 
accounts  make  it  impractical  to  use  the  envelope  or  card 
systems,  the  vertical  filing  system  may  be  used,     A  section 
of  a  cabinet  for  vertical  filing,  with  one  drawer  pulled  out,  is 
shown  in  Fig.   11.     The  drawers  of  these  cabinets  contain 
lettered  or  numbered 
guides  between  which  are 
placed,  on  edge,  the  corre- 
spondence, statements,  etc. 
of    the    various   accounts. 
As  the  guides  project  above 
the  edges  of  the  corre- 
spondence, any   account 
may  be  easily  found.  P'"'  12 

Usually,  all  matter  pertaining  to  each  account  is  kept  in 
a  folder,  which  separates  it  from  all  other  accounts  and 
makes  it  easily  removed.  The  folder  shown  in  Fig.  12  is 
cut  with  a  projecting  tab,  which  serves  as  an  excellent  supple- 
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ment  to  the  guides.  The  name  is  written  on  this  tab  and  is 
easily  seen  by  any  one  glancing  over  the  drawer.  The 
folders  keep  the  correspondence  from  doubling  up  and  work- 
ing toward  the  bottom  of  the  file.  If  the  correspondence  is 
not  removed  frequently,  each  batch  may  be  fastened  together 
tightly  with  chps  and  placed  behind  the  proper  guide.  The 
folder  method  is  the  better,  however,  as  it  separates  each 
batch  of  correspondence  from  adjacent  batches.  The  com- 
pressor supplied  with  most  vertical  cabinets  will  keep  the 
correspondence  of  a  partly  filled  file  from  falling. 

39.     Arranging  and  Indexing  a  Vertical  File. — Ver- 
tical files  are  usually  arranged  and  indexed  in  one  of  four  ways: 


(1)  geographically,  or  by  localities;  (2)  by  subjects;  (3)  by 
correspondents'  names;  or  (4)  by  numbers,  which  is  known 
as  the  numerical  method.  Files  are  sometimes  indexed  by 
date,  but  this  method  is  chiefly  temporary,  being  used  only 
to  supplement  one  of  the  other  methods. 

Some  credit  departments  transfer  all  accounts  with  which 
trouble  has  been  had  to  cards  of  a  different  color.  When  the 
regular  account  cards  are  white  and  those  of  troublesome 
customers  are  pink  or  blue,  it  is  easier  to  keep  track  of  the 
slow  payers;  this  method  applies,  of  course,  only  to  card 
ledgers. 
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40.  Filing:  by  Customers'  Names. — ^The  method 
of  fUing  by  customers'  names  is  the  most  common  of  all 
systems.  The  simplest  file  of  this  class,  and  one  that  does 
well  where  there  is  not  much  correspondence,  is  such  as  is 
shown  in  Fig.  13,  in  which  twenty-six  guides,  A  to  Z,  are 
distributed  in  the  drawers  of  a  two-drawer  or  a  three-drawer 
cabinet.  If,  however,  the  correspondence  is  large  enough 
to  fill  a  ntmiber  of  cabinets,  it  is  better  to  use  a  more  finely 
divided  set  of  guides;  for  example,  one  guide  covering  Aa 
to  Am,  the  next  An  to  Az,  and  so  on.  Ready-made  sets  of 
guides  of  almost  any  size  desired  can  be  had.  / 

If  the  heaviest  correspondence  is  with  a  few  firms,  a  special 
section  of  the  cabinet  can  be  set  apart  for  these  accounts, 
and  if  desired,  a  set  of  subguides  may  be  used  to  separate 
this  correspondence  according  to  subjects.  But,  of  course, 
by  a  system  of  this  kind  it  will  be  necessary  to  write  on  only 
one  subject  in  one  letter. 

41.  Numerical  Method  of  Filingr. — In  the  early  days 
of  vertical  filing,  there  was  an  overuse  of  what  is  known  as 
the  numerical  method.  In  this  case,  the  folder  or  guide, 
instead  of  the  correspondent's  name,  bore  a  number,  so  that 
the  correspondence  could  be  found  only  by  referring  to  a 
card  file  in  which  names  were  indexed  alphabetically.  This 
method  has  the  advantage  of  keeping  together  all  the  cor- 
respondence from  a  given  source,  whether  the  letter  is 
written  by  Mr.  Brown,  the  president  of  the  company;  or 
by  Mr.  Smith,  the  secretary;  whereas,  by  the  alphabetical 
system,  there  is  an  inclination  to  put  all  Browns  under  B 
and  all  Smiths  under  S. 

The  name  or  the  numerical  method  is  the  one  usually 
adopted  for  collection  work.  When  the  numerical  system 
is  used,  the  correspondence,  copies  of  statements,  etc.  should 
bear  the  same  ntmiber  as  the  ledger  account,  so  that  one  card 
file  will  be  an  index  to  the  ledger  account  as  well  as  to  the 
folder  file. 

The  card  index  of  a  numerical  system  frequently  has 
cross-indexes,  like  those  shown  in  Fig.  14  (a),  (6),  and  (c)\ 
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these  show  from  whom  all  correspondence  for  the  company 
may  be  expected  and  aid  in  identifying  the  various  addresses 
and  thus  in  keeping  together  all  data  relating  to  any  one 
account.  A  card  would  also  appear  in  the  file  bearing  the 
vice-president's  name  and  the  number  18,  if  he  carried  on 
any  of  the  correspondence  of  his  company.  By  such  a  system, 
all  correspondence  from  the  Seneca  Manufacturing  Company 
would  be  marked  18  plainly  across  the  face,  and  copies  of  all 
letters  to  that  company  wotdd  have  the  number  18  written  on 
them  in  some  conspicuous  place.  The  numerical  system  has, 
however,  been  abandoned  in  favor  of  the  alphabetical  arrange- 


Seneca  Mfg.  Co.,        No.  18 
Seneca,  N.  Y. 

B.  J.  Brown,  Pres. 
Chas.  L.  Lowe,  Vice-Pres. 
Andrew  M.  Smith,  Sec. 


Brown,  B.  J.,  No.  18 

Pres.  Seneca  Mfg.  Co. 
Seneca,  N.  Y. 


(a) 


ib) 


Smith,  Andrew  M.,     No.  18 

Sec.  Seneca  Mfg.  Co. 

Seneca,  N.  Y. 


Fio.  14 

ment  of  folders  bearing  names,  except  by  a  few  concerns  that 
find  numerical  arrangements  particularly  well  adapted  to 
their  needs. 

42.  Vertlcal-Flle  Tickler  System.  —  A  convenient 
method  of  keeping  track  of  all  pending  matters  is  by  using 
a  vertical-file  tickler.  This  consists  of  two  parts: 
One  is  an  alphabetical  file  in  which  are  placed  the  various 
pending  batches  of  correspondence;  there  is  a  set  of  guides 
numbered  from  1  to  31,  and  a  set  of  monthly  gtiides,  January 
to  December.  After  it  has  received  attention,  the  batch  of 
correspondence  is  filed  in  the  alphabetical  section,  while  an 
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extra  copy  of  the  letter,  preferably  on  paper  of  a  different 
color  from  the  usual  file  copy,  is  placed  behind  the  guide  that 
represents  the  day  on  which  it  is  intended  to  write  again,  if 
no  answer  is  received  from  the  one  addressed.  For  example, 
the  correspondent  may  write  on  the  10th  and  plan  to  write 
again  on  the  20th  if  no  reply  has  been  received  at  that  time. 
The  correspondence  is  filed  in  regular  form  in  the  alphabet- 
ical index,  while  the  extra  copy,  sometimes  called  the  tickler 
copy,  is  filed  at  guide  20.  On  the  20th  of  the  month  the 
correspondent  will  give  attention  to  all  memoranda  behind 


guide  20.  If,  however,  in  the  meantime  a  reply  has  been 
received,  the  entire  correspondence  is  readily  found  in  the 
alphabetical  section;  in  this  case,  the  tickler  copy,  no  longer 
being  of  use  as  a  reminder,  may  be  destroyed.  If  no  reply 
is  received,  the  correspondent  may  give  attention  on  the 
20th  and  file  the  tickler  copy  behind  another  future  date. 
The  monthly  guides  provide  a  means  of  filing  tickler  copies 
or  other  memoranda  to  be  attended  to  in  future  months. 
For  example,  a  customer  may  write  in  January  that  he  will 
certainly  pay  in  March,  hence  it  is  essential  that  his  corre- 
spondence shall  be  brought  to  attention  in  March. 
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Another  way  of  arranging  the  tickler  is  to  have  all  guides 
of  the  main  section  alphabetical  and  put  numbered  metal 
clips  on  top  of  the  folders  to  indicate  the  day  on  which  the 
correspondence  must  again  be  given  attention.  This  plan 
does  away  with  the  necessity  of  having  a  separate  section  for 
the  tickler  copy,  for  the  metal  clips  perform  the  reminding 
service.  If  provided  with  a  set  of  guides,  a  deep  drawer  in 
the  desk  will  make  a  fairly  satisfactory  tickler  file ;  but  a  file 
like  that  shown  in  Fig.  15  has  the  advantage  that  it  will 
always  be  in  sight. 

COIiliECTING  BT  MEANS   OF  PEBSONAIi  CAIXS 


QUAOTIBS    OF    THE    GOOD    COIXECTOB 

43.  The  man  in  charge  of  all  collection  work  shotdd  be 
of  good  caliber.  His  first  duty  is  to  get  the  money  due  his 
employer;  his  next  duty  is  to  retain  the  customer's  good- will, 
if  that  is  possible.  The  good  collector  must  be  businesslike 
and  resourceful,  and  while  he  commands  respect  he  must  be 
courteous  and  diplomatic.  He  must  be  as  capable  of  being 
severe  as  of  being  kind,  as  ready  to  grant  a  definite  extension 
graciously,  when  necessary,  as  to  hang  on  sternly  and  per- 
sistently when  that  policy  must  be  adopted.  He  deals  with 
people  of  various  temperaments  and  notions  and  what  wotdd 
be  the  proper  attitude  in  one  case  will  be  altogether  wrong  in 
another.  The  collector  must,  therefore,  be  a  keen  student 
of  human  nature.  He  should  have  good  self-control,  judge 
accurately,  and  act  qtiickly.  He  should  always  show  his 
confidence  in  the  customers,  so  as  to  make  the  strongest 
appeals  to  their  sense  of  honor.  While  maintaining  his 
dignity,  so  as  to  command  the  proper  respect  for  himself  and 
his  house,  he  should  be  genuinely  cordial.  The  man  whose 
presence  radiates  optimism  and  good  cheer  is  more  likely  to 
get  the  money" than  the  cold,  sour-faced  individual. 

When  a  man  starts  out  in  collecting  work  he  may  not  pos- 
sess all  these  qualities  but  he  should  at  once  try  to  cultivate 
those  he  lacks.     The  good  collector  should  have  at  least  a 
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fair  knowledge  of  accounting,  banking,  and  business  law  and 
customs.  If  he  lacks  this  knowledge,  he  is  likely  to  make 
such  mistakes  as  taking  a  check  made  payable  to  a  customer 
but  not  indorsed  by  him,  etc. 


PRINCIPLES    OF    PERSONAL.    COLLECTING 

44.  Promptness. — Promptness  in  collecting  is  of  great 
importance.  Calling  for  payments  promptly  when  they  are 
due  will  make  customers  recognize  the  fact  that  a  firm 
always  wants  its  money  the  day  it  iS  due,  and  this  means 
much.  When  a  customer  says  that  he  will  pay  on  the  10th, 
the  good  collector  will  let  nothing  interfere  with  his  getting 
around  to  see  that  customer  on  the  10th,  for  if  he  does  not, 
the  customer  will  have  a  good  excuse  for  using  the  money 
in  some  other  way.  It  is  a  sound  principle  that  the  longer 
the  collector  delays  in  getting  payment,  the  greater  chance 
there  is  for  things  to  happen  that  will  prevent  the  debtor 
from  paying.  If  the  debtor  is  honest,  he  will  endeavor  to  pay 
at  the  time  agreed  on;  if  he  does  not  meet  the  account  at 
maturity,  the  account  will  then  run  into  other  accounts  and 
affairs,  and  delinquency  will  be  much  more  likely.  One 
concern  that  sells  largely  on  the  instalment  plan  states  that, 
as  a  rule,  the  man  who  skips  one  payment  will  skip  three ; 
hence  it  is  highly  important  to  keep  an  accoimt  from  going 
delinquent  a  single  day.  With  a  good  office  system  to  keep 
his  accounts  before  him  constantly,  the  collector  should  be 
almost  as  systematic  in  his  work  as  a  piece  of  fine  machinery. 

46.  It  is  the  best  practice  to  send  out  statements  on  the 
first  of  every  month,  or  oftener  if  the  needs  of  the  business 
require;  these  give  the  customer  a  reminder  of  the  condition 
of  his  account.  These  statements  should  go  out,  whether 
payment  is  due  on  the  account  or  not.  Those  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  receiving  such  statements  understand  that  they  are 
not  sent  as  demands  for  payments  ahead  of  the  credit  period 
agreed  on  or  the  period  commonly  granted.  However,. to  be 
on  the  safe  side  and  to  be  sure  of  giving  no  offense  to  those 
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who  may  not  understand,  some  concerns  print  on  the  state- 
ment sheet  an  explanation  that  the  statement  is  sent  merely 
in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  the  house  and  is  not  a 
demand  for  immediate  payment  unless  the  account  is  due. 
Another  printed  explanation  that  serves  a  useful  purpose 
is  that  one  which  requests  the  customer  to  inform  the  house 
at  once  if  the  statement  is  not  correct  as  given.  By  this 
method  a  man  who  buys  goods  in^the  middle  of  May  from  a 
house  that  extends  30  days*  credit  will  get  a  statement  on 
June  1  that  is  a  good  reminder  of  the  payment  due  on  the 
middle  of  the  month.  The  reminder  is  n:iade  still  more 
effective  if  there  is  data  on  the  statement  showing  when  the 
cash-discount  period  expires,  if  it  has  not  already  expired, 
and  when  the  usual  credit  period  expires.  Statements 
secure  payment  from  a  certain  class  of  debtors,  and  it  is  often 
sufficient  merely  to  write  or  stamp  on  a  second  statement 
some  such  admonition  as  **This  account  is  now  overdue; 
please  give  it  your  prompt  attention." 

46.  Knowledge  of  Customers. — Judicious  action 
depends  on  a  full  knowledge  of  the  customer.  When  the 
customer  is  a  new  one,  the  collector  should  avail  himself  of 
all  information  on  file  in  the  credit  department,  besides 
taking  advantage  of  any  other  sources  of  information  that 
may  be  available. 

47.  Tact. — ^The  collector  has  as  great  a  need  for  tact  as 
any  business  man.  An  example  of  the  lack  of  tact  is  afforded 
by  the  case  of  the  collector  who  walked  up  to  a  customer 
when  he  was  talking  with  another  man,  presented  a  bill  and 
said,  '*  I  want  the  money  on  that."  Such  action  may  be  neces- 
sary in  extreme  cases,  but  in  this  case  it  was  inadvisable. 
The  customer  became  very  angry  and  declared  that  he  would 
stand  suit  before  he  would  pay  the  bill.  It  would  have  been 
very  easy  for  the  collector  to  have  waited  a  minute  or  to  have 
called  the  customer  aside.  The  tactful  man  will  be  careful 
to  keep  to  himself  the  knowledge  that  he  has  of  a  customer's 
financial  standing,  unless,  for  mutual  benefit,  he  confers 
with  some  one  else  interested  in  the  customer.     When  he 
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writes  a  note  he  will  be  careful  to  have  it  businesslike,  but 
diplomatic.  A  note  like  the  following  may  be  justified  on 
rare  occasions,  but  it  is  cold  and  harsh  for  a  debtor  who  has 
not  given  much  trouble: 

Dear  Sir: — I  shall  be  around  on  the  30th,  and  shall  expect  you  to 
pay  up  in  full  on  that  date,  as  promised.  Yours  truly, 

The  following  shows  a  much  better  spirit: 

Dear  Mr.  Brown. — As  you  know,  we  are  glad  to  favor  you  by 
extending  time  of  the  settlement  of  your  account  until  the  15th. 
This  is  just  a  little  reminder  that  I  shall  be  around  on  the  15th  to 
receive  the  money  you  are  going  to  have  ready  that  day.  I  trust 
that  things  have  been  going  well  since  I  was  last  in  the  store. 

Yoiu^  truly. 

While  the  collector  will  aim  to  call  at  the  time  he  is  most 
likely  to  get  the  money,  he  will  avoid  such  hours  and  occa- 
sions as  are  likely  to  exasperate  a  customer. 

48.  Firmness. — The  argtunent  for  the  use  of  tact,  how- 
ever, should  not  be  construed  as  an  argument  for  an  apolo- 
getic, hesitating  attitude.  Many  collectors  fail  to  get  money 
merely  because  they  do  not  approach  the  customers  in  a  con- 
fident, businesslike  manner.  When  he  contracted  the  debt, 
the  customer  understood  that  he  would  be  expected  to  pay, 
so  there  is  no  rfeason  for  an  apologetic  approach;  every  suc- 
cessftd  collector  will  acknowledge  that  one  of  the  secrets 
of  his  success  is  the  confident  way  in  which  he  goes  at  his 
errand.  He  does  not  beat  around  the  bush,  but  presents  the 
bill  and  says  something  like,  **$10,  please,'*  or  merely  hands 
the  bill  to  the  proper  person  without  comment  but  with  a 
pleasant,  confident  air.  Other  collectors  adopt  little  expedi- 
ents such  as  going  with  a  signed  receipt  ready,  or  taking 
out  a  pen  to  sign  the  receipt  before  the  customer  has  a 
chance  to  plead  an  excuse  for  delay. 

A  great  deal  depends  on  what  happens  during  the  first 
few  seconds  after  the  collector  and  the  customer  meet.  If 
the  collector  is  skilful,  gets  the  move,  as  it  were,  the  money 
will  often  come  without  objection.  While  the  collector  can 
work  in  the  pleasant  word,  he  should  not  do  this  beforehand, 
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for  the  delay  will  merely  give  the  slow-paying  oistomer 
chance  to  think  up  excuses  for  delay  in  many  cases.  The 
collector  who  takes  the  attitude  of  **  Can't  you  let  me  have 
this'amoimt  today?*'  or  "How  does  this  strike  you  today?" 
merely  opens  the  way  for  being  turned  away  without  the 
money. 

49.  When  a  customer  can  be  safely  trusted  it  is  not 
always  advisable  to  question  him  as  to  the  reason  why  he 
cannot  pay.  •  But  there  are  many  to  whom  the  collector 
should,  on  refusal,  courteously  put  such  questions  as  **  Didn't 
you  expect  to  pay  today,  Mr.  Blank?"  When  the  reason  for 
postponement  is  good,  the  collector  can  act  with  discretion, 
but  by  reminding  the  customer  that  it  is  his  duty  to  meet 
the  payments  regularly  some  future  trouble  will  be  eliminated. 

It  is  very  important  that  a  definite  promise  to  pay  on  a 
certain  day  be  obtained  from  the  customer,  for  when  he  com- 
mits himself,  if  he  is  a  man  of  any  principle,  the  collector 
has  a  much  better  chance  of  obtaining  the  money  than  where 
the  matter  is  postponed  indefinitely.  With  chronically  slow 
payers  and  deceivers,  it  is  often  necessary  to  say,  '*  No,  Mr.  M., 
my  firm  expects  me  to  make  this  collection  today;  it  is  due 
and  you  must  let  us  have  our  money." 

Instalment-payment  collectors  often  adopt  the  plan,  when 
they  must  miss  a  collection,  of  telling  the  debtor  that  he  will 
be  excused  this  time  if  he  will  make  two  payments  the  next 
time.  Other  collectors  adopt,  with  good  results,  the  plan 
of  asking  for  part  payment:  **Well,  let  me  have  $250  and 
make  your  plans  to  pay  the  balance  in  30  days." 

To  a  slow  debtor  who  declared  that  he  could  not  make  a 
30-day  settlement  because  his  debtors  wotild  not  pay  him 
in  30  days,  a  collector  said:  **Then  you  are  doing  your  busi- 
ness an  injustice.  If  you  would  tell  your  people,  as  I  am 
telling  you,  that  they  must  settle  promptly,  you  would  save 
y  bur  self  worry.  Thirty  days  is  all  the  credit  we  figure  on 
giving,  and  if  we  wait  beyond  that  we  wotdd  be  simply  lend- 
ing you  our  capital  to  do  business  with."  There  are  occa- 
sions when  the  collector  must  come  right  out  with  a  frank 
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statement  like:  **This  is  the  last  time  I  can  call,  Mr.  C. 
We  want  yotir  trade  and  we  don't  want  to  be  harsh,  but 
this  account  has  already  nm  far  beyond  our  limits  and  you 
must  pay  today  or  we  shall  have  to  put  the  matter  in  the 
hands  of  a  lawyer  at  once.  We  do  not  want  to  do  that  if 
we  can  avoid  it,  so  you  had  better  find  the  money  right  now 
and  fix  the  matter  up.*' 

60.  Persistence. — The  good  collector  must  necessarily 
be  a  man  of  persistence,  for  he  has  accounts  to  collect 
that  can  be  turned  into  money  only  by  zealously  keeping 
after  the  debtors.  Persistence  is  needed  not  only  in  calls 
but  in  getting  into  what  is  the  cause  of  inability  to  pay. 
One  who  disappoints  a  collector  time  and  again  has  no  reason 
to  be  affronted  if  the  collector  insists  on'  a  reason  for  the 
delay  and  a  definite  promise  as  to  when  payment  will  be  made. 
A  collector  may  go  at  the  subject  in  this  way:  *'My  firm 
expects  me  to  collect  this  money,  Mr.  Brown,  and  if  you  are 
positively  unable  to  pay  today,  I  iftust  be  able  to  explain 
why  you  have  not  paid  and  when  you  will  do  so." 

Much  judgment  is  needed  in  knowing  when  to  be  persistent 
and  when  to  be  lenient.  Often  it  is  the  proper  thing  to  say, 
*'  That  is  all  right,  Mr.  D. ;  I  will  be  up  this  way  again  Saturday 
and  you  can  let  me  have  the  money  then."  Although  statis- 
tics show  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  men  that  fail  are 
dishonest,  the  collector  shotild  not  count  surely  on  a  man's 
paying  just  because  he  is  honest.  An  account  lost  becatise 
of  incompetence  is  just  as  big  a  loss  as  one  lost  through 
fradulent  intent. 

COIiliECTING   BT  CORRESPONDENCE 

61.  Need  for  Knowledg^e  and  Care. — In  correspond- 
ence collecting,  as  in  personal  collecting,  one  must  know  the 
man  before  being  able  to  address  him  properly.  Debt  is  a 
subject  that  must  be  handled  delicately;  often  the  humble 
tradesman,  figuring  how  he  can  meet  all  bills  that  are  due, 
becomes  offended  at  a  harsh  or  hasty  demand  for  money 
and  turns  his  patronage  elsewhere.     The  collector  who  calls 
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can  smile  and  show  his  friendly  feeling.  The  letter  cannot 
smile  and^  is  likely  to  be  cold  and  offensive  imless  worded 
discreetly;  consequently,  care  should  be  taken  to  incor- 
porate a  little  good- will.  Like  the  personal  solicitor,  the 
correspondent  should  remember  that  while  his  first  duty 
is  to  get  the  money  due,  the  next  is  to  hold  the  customer's 
good-will. 

The  correspondent  who  has  charge  of  the  work  of  collect- 
ing dilatory  and  delinquent  accoimts  has  a  highly  important 
work.  He  has  need  for  as  much  tact  and  judgment  as  the 
correspondent  who  adjusts  complaints;  for  there  is  a  time 
to  be  severe  and  a  time  not  to  be  severe.  He  must  always 
try  to  make  his  letters  suit  each  case,  remembering  that  a 
well-worded  letter  that  may  strongly  appeal  to  one  man 
will  run  like  water  off  a  duck's  back  in  the  case  of  another. 
There  must  be  some  exceptions  to  all  rules.  Few,  if  any, 
firms  can  force  all  customers  to  live  up  to  an  iron-clad  rule 
regarding  the  time  of  payment,  and  retain  them.  In  some 
lines  of  trade  and  in  some  localities,  it  is  the  custom  to  dis- 
count nearly  all  bills;  in  other  places,  tradesmen  in  excellent 
standing  are  accustomed  to  pay  bills  only  at  the  end  of  60  day^. 
Therefore,  a  firm  desiring  to  have  all  bills  paid  in  30  days 
must,  if  it  does  business  over  all  the  coimtry,  be  tactftd  and 
allow  its  nile  to  stretch  at  times. 

52.  Shonvini?  Interest  In  Customers. — Many  firms 
hold  to  the  policy  of  writing  letters  the  day  after  accounts 
are  due  and  making  formal  request  for  prompt  payment. 
Some  do  not  like  to  plead  the  need  of  money  as  an  argument 
for  payment,  and  perhaps  it  is  not  always  a  good  plan ;  occa- 
sionally, any  excuse  for  pressing  payment  weakens  the 
demand;  but  in  most  lines  of  business  it  is  better  to  incor- 
porate some  manifestation  of  interest  that  will  take  away 
from  the  dimning  letter  all  the  disagreeable  effects,  while 
retaining  all  the  usefulness  of  its  mission.  A  resourceful 
correspondent  can  always  find  a  logical  and  pleasant  way  of 
pressing  collections.  He  should,  at  any  rate,  try  smooth 
methods  before  adopting  blunt  or  harsh  ones 
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63.  Use  of  Flattery. — Flattery  is  a  subtle  weapon 
in  collecting  accounts,  as  it  is  in  other  dealings.  One  very 
successftil  correspondent  has  a  plan  of  writing  a  personal 
letter  to  a  delinquent,  saying  that  as  his  firm  has  decided 
to  draw  on  all  delinquents  in  a  few  days,  he  takes  the  liberty 
to  write  to  Mr.  F.,  believing  that  he  prefers  not  to  be  drawn 
on,  and  suggesting  that  if  a  check  is  received  by  a  certain 
date  the  draft  will  not  be  executed. 

64.  Plan  of  a  New  York  Firm. — One  prominent  New 
York  firm  sends  out  with  each  of  its  monthly  statements  a 
brief  letter  that  requests  the  customer  to  inform  the  house 
at  once  in  the  event  that  there  should  be  any  error.  If  pay- 
ment is  not  received  within  a  reasonable  time,  a  correspond- 
ent writes,  suggesting  that  there  has  imdoubtedly  been  some 
good  reason  for  the  delay,  and  urging  if  the  delay  has  been 
caused  by  anything  for  which  the  house  is  responsible,  that 
the  customer  will  be  kind  enough  to  write  immediately. 
A  third  letter  is  a  little  more  insistent,  though  courteous; 
and  the  fourth  takes  up  the  matter  from  an  ethical  point  of 
view,  appeals  to  the  customer's  sense  of  fairness,  his  pride, 
etc.  If  none  of  these  has  the  desired  effect,  an  attorney 
in  the  employ  of  the  company  takes  the  case.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  a  letter  over  the  signattu-e  of  an  attorney  is  often 
all  that  is  necessary  with  obstinate  and  indifferent  debtors. 

66.  Use  of  Form  Lietters. — Various  series  of  form  let- 
ters for  the  collecting  of  accounts  are  offered  for  sale  from 
time  to  time,  by  writers  who  claim  that  wonderful  results 
may  be  had  by  the  using  of  the  letters.  These  letters  work 
well  on  certain  classes  of  people,  but  slow  payers  are  fairly 
well  acquainted  with  collecting  letters  in  series  and  are  not 
moved  by  them.  The  tmskilful  letter  writer  may  do  well  to 
purchase  letters  prepared  by  others,  but  the  competent  cor- 
respondent, while  quick  to  get  good  ideas  from  any  source 
he  can,  will  compose  his  own  series  of  letters  and  make  them 
as  individual  as  possible.  Cut-and -dried  forms  are  rarely 
as  good  as  first-class  letters  composed  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  one  concern.     Nevertheless,  when  hundreds  of  let- 
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ters  must  be  sent  out  it  may  be  expedient  to  have  certain 
forms  printed  in  typewriter  type  and  to  use  these  for  the 
general  run  of  delinquents.  The  various  models  reproduced 
in  this  Section  are  good  examples  of  spirit  and  expression. 

56.  Use  of  Postal  Cards. —  Duns  on  postal  cards  are 
forbidden  by  the  United  States  government;  the  method 
would  be  a  poor  one  even  if  allowed  by  the  government. 

57*     Example    of    CoUectinfir    by    Correspondence. 

To  better  illustrate  the  methods  of  collecting  by  correspond- 
ence, let  it  be  supposed  that  Jones  and  Company,  of  Elmira, 
New  York,  retail  grocers,  owe  $200  to  Brown  and  Company, 
of  Chicago,  who  require  all  accounts  to  be  paid  in  30  days. 
It  is  obvious  that  previous  dealings,  if  there  have  been  any, 
must  govern  the  action  in  any  given  case.  Suppose  it  is  the 
first  of  the  month  and  the  account  is  already  a  day  or  two 
overdue,  but  Jones  and  Company  usually  pay  their  bills  on 
the  10th;  it  is  good  policy  to  wait  until  the  10th  is  passed. 
If  the  10th  passes  without  a  remittance  from  Jones  and  Com- 
pany, if  it  is  the  first  time  the  firm  has  let  its  account  run 
overtime.  Brown  and  Company  should  inquire  of  the  sales- 
man or  send  a  **  statement  rendered."  But  if  Jones  and 
Company  have  only  a  fair  standing,  have  several  times  been 
slow  in  paying,  and  the  balance  now  due  is  larger  than 
usual,  it  is  important  to  take  steps  to  secure  payment  and 
yet  not  endanger  the  trade  of  this  firm.  A  letter  something 
like  the  following  should  therefore  be  sent: 

Gentlemen. — We  are  sending  statement  to  date,  and  we  trust 
you  can  let  us  have  this  amount  at  once. 

We  dislike  to  inconvenience  our  customers,  but  we  have  bills  of 
our  own  to  meet,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
press  our  friends  for  payment  earlier  than  we  otherwise  would.  It 
will  be  a  favor  to  us  if  you  will  give  this  statement  immediate  attention. 

How  does  the  Pepperoid  sell?  Some  of  the  trade  are  finding  it  a 
first-class  seller,  not  only  on  account  of  its  good  quality  but  because 
of  the  large  amount  of  advertising  being  done  by  the  manufacturers. 
We  ordered  a  good  stock  of  Pepperoid  in  anticipation  of  duplicate 
orders.  If  you  would  like  to  have  another  gross,  let  us  know  and  we 
will  ship  on  the  date  ordered. 

With  best  wishes,  we  are,  Faithfully  yours, 
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If  a  letter  of  this  kind  brings  no  response,  and  there  still 
seems  no  reason  for  alarm,  it  may  be  well,  after  giving  a 
reasonable  length  of  time  for  attention  to  the  first  letter, 
to  send  a  second  something  like  this: 

Gbntlbmbn. — As  you  know,  your  account  has  run  for  some  time 
over  our  usual  limit.  We  have  to  collect  money  to  run  our  own 
business,  and  we  hope  you  can  give  the  account  attention  without 
further  delay. 

By  the  way,  we  have  not  received  an  order  of  any  kind  from  you 
for  a  month  or  more.  We  trust  nothing  about  the  last  shipment  was 
unsatisfactory  or  that  an3rthing  has  happened  to  cause  you  to  place 
your  orders  elsewhere.  If  ever  there  is  any  fault  in  our  service, 
remember  that  we  deem  it  a  favor  to  be  advised. 

With  the  expectation  of  hearing  from  you  at  once,  we  are, 

Faithfully  yours, 

58.  Use  of  Drafts. — If  a  letter  like  the  second  brings 
no  response,  a  firm  is  certainly  justified  in  drawing  on  a  ctis- 
tomer.  If  the  customer  refuses  to  pay,  or  there  seems  danger 
of  losing  the  account  by  failure,  it  is  time  to  act  quickly, 
and  perhaps,  to  send  a  personal  representative.  Business 
men  in  small  towns,  however,  often  object  seriously  to  drafts ; 
therefore,  drafting  must  be  used  with  caution. 

A  customer  should  always  be  promptly  notified  when  a 
draft  is  being  made  on  him.  It  is  sometimes  a  good  plan  to 
write:  **Take  notice  that  unless  the  accoimt  is  settled  by 
Saturday  we  shall  have  to  draw  on  you.*'  This  notice  can  be 
made  still  stronger  by  suggesting  that  the  banker  has  been 
instructed  to  turn  over  the  account  to  a  local  attorney  if  the 
draft  is  not  honored. 

It  is  diflScult  to  lay  down  rules,  for  what  will  hold  good  for 
one  business  and  one  class  of  debtors  will  not  hold  good  for 
another;  also,  proper  action  must  be  determined  largely  by 
the  circumstances  of  each  case.  Unless  there  is  imminent 
danger  of  failtire,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  ascertain 
the  cause  of  delay  or  refusal  of  payment  before  extreme 
meastires  are  taken.  Some  tradesmen  are  notoriously  slow 
in  paying,  and  are  not  sensitive  to  hints.  With  such  per- 
sons, firm  and  formal  requests,  drafts,  and  threats  to  take 
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>n  may  be  used  earlier  than  with  others;  but  in  all 
correspondence  should  be  courteous, 
oncerns  use  a  third  letter,  in  which  the  hint  is 
that  the  writer  feels  a  little  uneasy  about  the 
msiness,  his  credit,  etc.,  and  trusts  that  he  will  at 
irt.  If  the  case  is  one  that  arouses  considerable 
a  blank  is  enclosed  for  a  new  statement  of  the  con- 
the  business.  When  diplomatic  measures  have 
lusted,  it  is  necessary  at  times  to  use  paragraphs 
le  following: 

t  that  you  respond  immediat«ly  to  our  letter  of  the  5th 

our  account. 

not  have  our  inquiries  ignored  in  the  way  that  you  are 

em. 

«qne8t  for  Partial  Payment. — It  is  sometimes 
Ian  to  make  a  debtor  a  proposal  something  like 
'  you  will  send  $100  by  the  10th  you  may  wait 
20th  to  forward  the  balance";  but  the  collector 
ike  no  promise  of  this  kind  that  he  is  not  prepared 
'or  after  granting  an  extension  of  time  an  earlier 
;annot  be  enforced, 

peclal  Discounts.  —  The  granting  of  a  regular 

unt  on  short -time  settlements  brings  good  results; 
ranting  of  a  special  discount  to  a  slow  debtor  may 
luch  injury  to  future  business  as  it  does  immediate 
ass  transactions  will  thereby  be  concluded  for  all 
which  case  it  is  very  often  effective,  as  are  also 
Dflers. 

61.  Suggestive  Paragraphs.  —  The  following  para- 
graphs are  selected  from  letters  used  in  the  collection  depart- 
ments of  a  wholesale  concern  and  a  publishing  house  selling 
on  the  instalment  plan: 

I  shall  esteem  it  a  personal  favor  if  you  will  write  to  me 
fully  and  frankly  by  return  mail. 

I  trust  you  will  not  compel  me  to  refer  the  matter  to  a  local 
attorney  for  attention.     Let  me  hear  from  you. 


WT^ 
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If  we  do  not  hear  from  you  within  10  days,  your  contract 
will,  in  the  regular  order  of  things,  pass  over  to  our  attorney, 
and  I  am  really  eager  to  avoid  that. 

Please  write  to  me  at  once,  using  the  enclosed  envelope,  so 
that  your  letter  will  come  to  my  personal  attention.  With 
best  regards,  I  am 

As  soon  as  your  account  is  placed  in  good  standing  by  at 
least  one  regular  payment,  I  will  send  you  any  one  of  three 
books  described  in  the  enclosed  folder.  When  sending  your 
payment,  be  sure  to  tell  me  which  one  of  the  books  you  want. 

According  to  our  rule,  we  shall  have  to  draw  on  you  next 
Thursday  for  the  amount  of  your  account  due  on  the  10th. 
Can  you  send  us  your  check  before  Thtirsday?     We  hope  so. 


COIiliBCTING  THROUGH  BANKS,   ATTORNEYS, 

AND   AGENCIES 


USB    OF    BANKS 

62.  The  principal  use  of  banks  in  collecting  work  is  as  an 
avenue  for  making  drafts  on  debtors;  the  banker  cannot  be 
expected  to  do  any  aggressive  following  up  of  the  debtor. 
The  advantage  of  this  method  is  that  many  concerns  do  not 
like  to  have  banks  entertain  any  doubts  as  to  their  credit 
and  will  honor  drafts.  At  any  rate,  the  draft  is  a  sign  that 
the  creditor's  patience  is  exhausted  and  that  he  means  to 
collect. 

ULWTBRS    AS    COLX.ECTORS 

63.  Though  lawyers,  taking  them  as  a  whole,  are  not 
noted  for  prompt  and  systematic  methods  in  attending  to 
collections,  the  reliable  attorney  makes  an  efficient  collector. 
Many  slow  payers  have  only  to  see  the  lawyer's  letterhead 
in  order  to  be  moved  to  pay  up  quickly;  particularly  is  this 
true  if  a  local  lawyer  is  employed.  The  debtor  may  have 
postponed  payment,  feeling  safe  because  the  firm  was  in  a 
distant  city,  but  when  the  claim  has  been  put  in  the  hands  of 
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a  businesslike  lawyer  in  the  home  city,  unless  the  debtor  is 
a  professional  dead  beat,  or  has  absolutely  no  means  with 
which  to  pay,  results  are  likely  to  be  had  that  warrant  paying 
the  attorney's  fee.  Attorneys  collect  on  a  percentage,  but 
have  a  minimum  fee  of  $2.50  or  more. 

It  is  a  good  general  rule  to  notify  debtors  that  an  account 
will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  attorney  on  a  certain  date 
if  payment  is  not  received ;  this  warning  is  much  more  effective 
if  an  attorney  in  the  debtor's  home  city  is  named.  Any 
credit  department  can  easily  obtain  a  list  of  attorneys  in  all 
parts  of  the  "country  who  make  a  business  of  collecting 
accotmts.  When  an  accotmt  has  been  put  in  the  hands  of 
an  attorney,  it  is,  of  course,  businesslike  to  refer  to  him*  all 
conununications  that  come  from  the  debtor,  and  thus  let  him 
have  complete  control  of  the  account.  When  an  account 
has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  attorney,  the  collection 
department  should  keep  in  touch  with  it  by  frequent  corre- 
spondence with  the  attorney ;  otherwise,  he  may  lose  sight  of 
the  matter. 

Attorneys  should  be  asked  to  return  accounts  promptly  if, 
for  any  reason,  they  are  unable  to  collect.  It  occasionally 
happens  that  the  attorney  has  social,  business,  or  blood  ties 
with  the  debtor  and  is  reluctant  to  press  him.  It  may  be 
added  that  an  attorney  thinks  more  of  an  accoimt,  as  a  rule, 
when  it  comes  direct  from  the  firm  to  whom  the  debtor  owes 
the  money,  and  where  the  attorney  gets  his  entire  fee,  than 
where  the  account  comes  from  a  collecting  agency  and  the 
attorney  must  divide  his  fee  with  the  agency. 


COLLECTION    AGENCIES 

64,  There  are  many  agencies  in  the  business  of  soliciting 
delinquent  accounts  and  undertaking  to  collect  them  on  a 
percentage  basis.  Some  of  these  are  reliable,  but  many  are 
neither  reliable  nor  efficient.  At  least  one  of  the  large 
mercantile  agencies  gives  reliable  collecting  service  of  this 
kind.  Those  who  feel  that  they  should  do  business  with  a 
collection  agency  should  be  very  careful  to  read  every  line 
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of  the  terms  that  the  agency  makes.  Some  agencies  make 
plausible  claims,  but  simply  browbeat  the  debtors  until  they 
get  enough  money  to  pay  their  own  commissions,  having 
provided  in  their  contract  that  their  commissions  should 
come  out  of  the  first  money  received,  and  then  make  no 
further  efforts  Many  business  men  have  been  exasperated 
to  find  how  little  service  they  receive  from  a  collection  agency 
after  having  entered  into  an  agreement  to  pay  a  fixfed  per- 
centage of  all  amounts  that  came  in  on  the  delinquent  accounts 
whether  as  the  result  of  the  agency's  work  or  not.  An  unsatis- 
factory feature  of  the  collection  agency  is  that  the  firm 
cannot  control  the  methods  used,  while  it  can  do  this  when 
the  account  is  being  handled  by  a  bank  or  an  attorney. 

65.  Privat-e  Collection  Agency. — Firms  that  have 
much  collecting  to  do  find  it  expedient  sometimes  either  to 
have  an  attorney  employed  on  a  salary  at  the  home  office, 
who  will  take  over  the  accounts  at  a  certain  stage  and  con- 
duct the  correspondence  on  his-  private  letterhead,  or  to  have 
stationery,  statements,  etc.,  bearing  the  title  of  a  collection 
agency  and  to  handle  the  accounts  in  collection-agency  style 
after  they  have  been  delinquent  a  certain  length  of  time. 
Some  slow  payers  are  shrewd  enough  to  see  that  the  collection 
agency  is  merely  another  desk  in  the  creditor's  office,  while 
others  are  not  so  experienced  and  pay  up  promptly  on  receiv- 
ing a  firm  letter  on  the  collection-agency  letterhead. 


MI8CEL.L.ANEOU8   POINTS 

66.  Care  In  Sellings  to  Delinquents. — Conservative 
concerns  instruct  their  salesmen  to  sell  only  light  orders  to 
customers  who  are  already  owing  the  house  considerable 
money,  that  is,  unless  the  case  is  an  exceptional  one  and  the 
house  knows  it  is  safe  in  loading  the  customer  down  with  an 
additional  heavy  order 

67.  Security  for  Overdue  Accounts. — It  is  foresight- 
edness  in  many  cases  to  ask  the  debtor  to  furnish  security 

239—28 
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of  some  kind  if  he  is  to  be  granted  an  extension  There  are 
innumerable  cases  where  a  large  bill  has  been  saved  by 
taking  a  mortgage,  a  deed,  a  good  note,  or  some  other  security. 
A  creditor  has  a  right  to  insist  that  a  slow  debtor  execute 
a  note  covering  an  open  accotmt.  A  note  can  possibly  be 
used  as  a  means  of  securing  money,  though  the  firm  loses  the 
discotmt  if  the  note  is  taken  to  a  bank;  but  at  any  rate,  the 
note  i^ordinarily  regarded  as  safer  than  the  open  account. 
It  is  well  to  remember,  however,  that  one  who  takes  a  30-day 
or  a  60-day  note  has  accepted  payment  in  law  and  must, 
unless  fraud  can  be  shown,  wait  tmtil  the  note  matures  before 
any  action  can  be  begun  to  collect  it  Therefore,  collection 
departments  sometimes  prefer  to  take  **on  demand"  notes, 
giving  the  debtor  to  understand  that  a  little  time  will  be  given 
for  settlement  but  leaving  the  creditor  free  to  demand  his 
money  at  any  time. 

68.  BogrgrestinfiT  the  Use  of  Banks. — It  is  sometimes  a 
good  plan  to  suggest  to  the  debtor  that  while  his  credit  is  not 
questioned  the  creditor  prefers  to  have  him  get  accommoda- 
tions from  his  bank,  which  makes  a  business  of  lending  money, 
and  pay  up  the  account  due  to  a  concern  that  does  not  make 
a  business  of  lending  money. 

69.  Part   Payment  on   OntlaTirecL   Accounts.-^The 

courts  in  some  states  have  held  that  the  payment  by  a  debtor 
of  part  of  an  accotmt  that  is  too  old  to  be  legally  collected 
by  process  of  law  renews  the  obligation.  Consequently,  if  a 
collector  can  get  a  debtor  of  this  class  to  let  him  have  goods, 
merchandise,  or  service  that  will  serve  as  a  credit  on  the  old 
account,  the  obligation  is  renewed  just  as  if  the  debtor  made 
a  cash  payment  on  account. 

70.  Intei-est  on  Delayed  Payment. — When  a  debtor 
persistently  goes  beyond  the  30-day  period,  or  whatever  other 
period  the  firm  has  fixed,  the  collection  department  has  a 
right  to  ask  interest  for  the  extra  time  that  the  money  has 
been  held.  It  would  be  poor  policy  to  insist  on  this  in  every 
case,  but  insisting  on  interest  often  cures  the  slow  payer. 
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The  following  letter  has  been  used  in  calling  attention  to 
interest  due: 

Gbntlbmbn. — We  have  just  received  check  for  $110  in  pa3anent  of 
your  bill  due  June  16th.     We  thank  you. 

You  failed,  however,  to  figure  interest  on  the  $110  from  the  date 
of  maturity  of  the  account  to  the  date  of  payment.  We  granted  you 
the  further  extension  asked  for,  but  as  you  have  had  the  use  of  our 
money  during  that  time,  which  has  been  of  value  to  you  and  an 
expense  to  us,  we  are  sure  that  you  are  more  than  willing  to  give  us 
the  interest  you  would  have  had  to  pay  any  one  else. 

The  interest  amounts  to  $2.45.  We  should  like  to  have  you  remit 
this  at  once,  so  that  we  may  close  the  account. 

Trusting  that  business  is  good  with  you, 

Cordially, 

71.  Casli  Discounts. — The  manner  in  which  cash  dis- 
counts are  handled  has  become  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  of  many 
credit  and  collection  men.  Terms  of  **2  per  cent,  off  for 
cash  in  10  days/*  or  similar  offers,  are  premiums  for  the 
payment  of  money  a  certain  time  in  advance,  usually  20  days, 
that  is,  if  the  credit  period  is  30  days.  In  some  lines,  the  cash 
discount  is  only  1  per  cent.;  in  other  lines  it  is  as  much  as 
6  per  cent.,  but  whether  it  is  one  figure  or  another  does  not 
alter  the  principle  here  discussed. 

Theoretically,  the  cash-discoimt  plan  is  an  excellent  one 
for  many  lines  of  business,  for  the  concerns  that  are  keen  on 
profits  take  all  the  cash  discounts  they  can  get,  and  the  fact 
that  a  firm  takes  discotmts  is  a  reliable  guide  for  the  credit 
department. 

The  plan  is,  however,  grossly  abused.  A  customer  will 
overlook  the  discount  period  for  2  days,  5  days,  10  days,  or 
a  longer  time  after  the  period  has  expired,  and  then  remit 
with  the  discount  figured  off.  Sometimes  an  excuse  is 
offered:  **We  overlooked  this  for  a  few  days  and  are  sure 
that  the  little  excess  time  amounts  to  nothing  with  you," 
"Chir  system  does  not  permit  of  bills  being  approved  and 
payment  ordered  within  10  days,*'  etc.  Often  no  excuse  is 
offered,  but  the  remitter  insists  arbitrarily  on  having  the  dis- 
counts even  at  the  end  of  30  days,  which  means,  of  course, 
that  the  creditor  loses  what  is  equivalent  to  36  per  cent,  a 
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year  on  the  money.  The  delicate  part  of  the  situation  is 
that  these  arbitrary  concerns  are  often  those  whose  trade  is 
esteemed  and  concerns  that  the  collection  department  hesitates 
to  antagonize. 

A  credit  association  is  endeavoring  to  help  its  members 
get  around  the  difficulty  by  the  use  of  a  slip  containing  the 
following  matter,  which  is  sent  to  all  concerns  that  take  the 
cash  discount  when  they  are  not  entitled  to  it: 

Discount  for  cash  is  a  premium  for  prompt  pa)rment  within  the  time 
and  upon  the  terms  agreed  on,  and  when  not  earned  should  not  be 
claimed.     Please  add  to  your  next  remittance  $ 

Issued  at  the  instance  of  the  National  Association  of  Credit  Men. 

72.  A  New  Jersey  firm,  instead  of  offering  2  per  cent,  for 
payment  in  10  days,  writes:  ** Terms,  net  30  days.  A  dis- 
count of  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent,  per  day  will  be  allowed  for 
the  actual  number  of  days  prepayment  is  made.  This 
equals  2^  per  cent,  off  for  payment  5  days  from  date,  2  per 
cent,  off  for  payment  10  days  from  date,  IJ  per  cent,  off 
for  payment  15  days  from  date,  etc."  This  concern,  after 
an  experience  of  3  years  with  the  system,  reports  that  it  works 
well;  certainly  it  has  the  merit  of  providing  an  equitable 
discount  for  the  prepayment  period. 

73,  DealinfiT  With  Defective  Remittances • — A  credit 
man  for  a  large  shoe  concern  has  the  following  methods  of 
dealing  with  defective  remittances: 

"Occasionally  defective  remittances  are  received,  and  in 
some  cases,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  killing  time,  we  get 
communications  purporting  to  enclose  checks  but  without 
the  checks ;  and  we  now  and  then  get  checks  made  out  wrongly, 
checks  not  signed,  and  checks  or  drafts  to  remitter's  order 
but  not  indorsed. 

"In  such  cases  as  the  first,  I  make  draft  for  the  amount 
specified,  pin  the  drafts  to  the  letter,  deposit  them  in  the 
regular  account,  and  notify  debtor  why  draft  is  made. 

"In  a  case  like  the  second  one  mentioned,  I  write  on  the 
back  over  our  signature,  'Amount  guaranteed,'  mentioning 
the  correct  amount,  attach  the  letter,  and  deposit  in  the  bank. 
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"In  the  third  case,  I  write  over  our  signature,  'within 
amoimt  guaranteed/  attach  the  letter,  and  deposit. 

"In  the  fourth  case,  I  examine  the  letter  carefully  and  if  it 
shows  that  the  draft  was  indorsed  to  us  for  credit,  I  supply 
the  indorsement  by  myself  as  agent  and  deposit  the  draft, 
retaining  the  customer's  letter  as  my  authority  for  doing  so. 

"I  have  had  many  defective  remittances  similar  to  those 
described,  and  with  one  single  exception  all  have  been  paid, 
when  treated  as  suggested,  without  a  complaint  having  been 
made  by  any  one.  It  may  seem  that  the  procedure  recom- 
mended in  the  fourth  case  is  dangerous,  but  I  sought  good 
counsel  before  adopting  it  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  avail 
myself  of  the  method.  The  immediate  cause  of  my  investi- 
gation of  this  plan  was  an  occasion  when  I  sent  back  a  $700 
draft  for  indorsement;  it  never  came  back,  and  when  the 
end  came  we  got  10  per  cent,  of  our  bill.  That  draft  was 
good,  it  was  clearly  intended  to  be  applied  on  our  account, 
and  inasmuch  as  we  could  have  compelled  payment  by  suit, 
there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  we  should  not  have 
supplied  the  indorsement,  guaranteed  same,  and  deposited 
the  draft." 

74.  Tricks  of  the  Trade. — Experienced  collectors,  like 
other  specialists  have  their  little  tricks  of  the  trade.  One 
collector,  for  example,  for  the  sake  of  experiment,  billed  a 
number  of  slow  payers  for  an  amoimt  twice  as  large  as  they 
owed.  He  got  attention  immediately,  and  some  of  them 
were  much  disturbed  over  the  apparent  error,  though  previ- 
ously they  had  let  the  collector  exhaust  about  all  his  resources 
without  giving  him  any  attention.  In  these  cases,  the  col- 
lector apologized  for  the  errors,  made  out  proper  bills,  and 
was  able  to  collect  most  of  the  accoimts.  However,  a  great 
many  concerns  probably  would  not  want  to  adopt  a  plan  of 
this  kind. 

75,  AcknoTvledfirment  of  Payments, — Every  business 
concern  should  adopt  the  policy  of  sending  some  sort  of 
acknowledgment  of  the  payment  of  bills.  Even  a  neat 
card  that  contains  a  space  for  the  amoxmt  to  be  filled  is 
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no  acknowledgment.  When  there  is  oppor- 
forget  the  "Thank  you"  on  the  receipted  bill, 
hings  do  not  seem  to  amount  to  much  in  the 
who  do  them,  but  they  serve  to  put  the  thought- 
e  higher  up  in  the  estimation  of  others. 

ogy  for  Erroneons  Bills. — Whenever  mis- 
le  in  dunning  or  in  making  up  bills  or  statements, 
frank  apology  should  be  made.  Nothing  so 
ps  a  firm  as  small  and  unbusinesslike  as  the 
ilogize  when  a  mistake  has  been  made. 


f^-v;. 


LAW  THAT  SALESMEN  SHOULD 

KNOW 


INTRODUCTION 


IMPORTANCE   OF  STUDY  OF  IjAW 

1.  The  value  of  law  to  a  business  man  is  illustrated  by  an 
incident  in  the  life  of  Thomas  F.  Ryan,  the  master  of  $900,000,- 
000.  One  of  his  sons  in  rummaging  through  some  old  papers 
and  books  came  across  a  well-worn  copy  of  Blackstone's  Com- 
mentaries, a  famous  law  work.  When  he  showed  it  to  his 
father,  Mr.  Ryan  remarked  that  he  bought  the  book  when  he 
first  started  in  business  because  he  believed  that  every  man 
should  have  a  broad  understanding  of  law.  How  well  he 
profited  by  his  study  was  shown  when  he  put  an  end  to  a  most 
ruinous  trade  war.  Learning  that  the  English  interests 
would  meet  him,  in  a  body,  for  a  consideration  of  the  points 
at  issue,  he  went  to  London,  unaccompanied  even  by  a 
secretary,  and  although  confronted  by  a  dozen  brilliant 
lawyers,  he  was  entirely  able  to  cope  with  them.  On  a  sheet 
of  paper  hardly  larger  than  an  envelope  he  concentrated 
his  demand  into  a  contract.  By  means  of  this  contract,  he 
secured  both  a  full  return  of  the  money  the  American  inter- 
ests had  lost  in  that  war  and  a  satisfactory  division  of  sales 
territory. 

That  the  importance  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  laws 
relating  to  one's  business  is  being  recognized  more  and  more 
each  day  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  heads  of  many  of 
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the  largest  corporations  in  the  world  are  lawyers.  Law  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  success  of  all  business,  for  if 
there  were  no  law  anarchy  would  prevail,  and  there  could  be 
no  control  of  property  and  consequently  no  sales.  However 
able  a  salesman  or  a  sales  manager  may  be,  he  cannot  success- 
ftiUy  build  up  a  business  except  as  the  law  encourages  him. 

2.  liaw  and  Commoii  Bense. — Law  is  not  hard  to 
understand,  if  one  will  but  try  to  find  the  underlying  philos- 
ophy of  it  and  realize  that  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  an  expres- 
sion of  common  sense.  And  yet  one  cannot  always  safely 
assume  that,  because  a  certain  view  seems  to  accord  with 
common  sense,  it  is  the  law.  For  example,  it  may  seem  to 
one  who  has  not  studied  any  law  that  even  10  years  after  the 
debt  is  incurred  a  man  should  be  under  as  much  obligation 
to  pay  an  open  account,  that  is,  an  account  not  sectu'ed  by 
a  written  obligation,  such  as  a  note,  as  he  would  6  months 
afterwards.  Yet  there  are  laws  that  release  debtors  from 
paying  open  accounts  after  a  certain  time.  The  exact  time 
depends  on  the  law  of  the  state  in  which  the  debt  is  incurred. 

Also,  there  are  many  laws  that,  while  rational,  would  be 
overlooked  because  they  are  made  to  meet  special  conditions 
in  a  particular  or  individual  way.  For  example,  it  seems 
natural  and  reasonable  for  various  independent  packers  of 
a  certain  kind  of  food  product  to  get  together  and,  for  the  sake 
of  extending  the  industry,  to  agree  on  prices  and  policies  to 
be  maintained  by  all;  and  yet  because  agreements  of  this  sort 
tend  to  check  competition,  a  national  law  has  been  put  into 
force  to  regulate  such  agreements  so  far  as  they  relate  to 
interstate  commerce.  A  manufacturer  must  therefore  use 
care  to  see  that  his  plans  are  within  the  law. 

The  mere  application  of  common  sense  to  such  problems 
does  not  always,  or  even  usually,  suggest  these  special  laws. 
By  ignoring  this  fact,  many  men  shrewd  in  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  business  have  brought  heavy  losses  to  concerns  they 
represented.  This  condition  is  what  makes  the  lawyer,  the 
man  who  aims  to  keep  well  informed  on  the  law,  a  necessary 
member  of  the  business  body. 
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3.  GroTTtli  and  Complexity  of  LiaTv. — When  Abraham 
Lincohi  began  to  practice  law,  two  small  books  covered  all 
the  cases  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois.  Today  the  reports 
of  the  higher  courts  of  that  one  state  fill  two  hundred  times  as 
many  volumes.  In  other  states,  the  growth  of  legal  literature 
has  been  proportionately  large;  and  it  is  agreed  among  able 
lawyers  that  most  of  the  litigation  covered  by  it  could  have 
been  avoided  if  business  men  generally  had  had  an  tmder- 
standing  of  law,  and  had  been  governed  by  it. 

Law  has  not  always  been  so  worthy  of  recognition  as  it  is 
today.  In  early  Roman  times  if  one  wished  to  buy  a  horse 
of  his  neighbor,  five  citizens  had  to  be  summoned  as  witnesses. 
Another  citizen  came  with  a  pair  of  scales.  The  seller  then 
led  his  horse  forward.  The  buyer  produced  the  rough  copper 
money  that  then  passed  current.  On  the  money  being  weighed 
and  handed  to  the  seller,  the  horse  was  delivered  to  the 
buyer  with  certain  prescribed  words  and  gestures.  If  any 
part  of  this  ceremony  was  omitted,  the  buyer's  title  was 
defective  and  the  seller  could  reclaim  the  horse.  Otherwise, 
the  transaction  was  absolutely  binding  on  both  parties;  even 
if  the  buyer  had  been  outrageously  cheated  he  had  no  redress. 

However,  much  as  the  law  has  advanced,  much  as  common 
sense  abounds  in  it,  technicalities  still  exist.  For  this  reason, 
it  is  wise  to  consult  a  legal  adviser  about  the  existence,  the 
scope,  and  the  specific  application  of  a  principle  unless  the 
salesman  or  the  sales  manager  is  sure  of  his  groimd.  So  vex- 
ing indeed  are  the  technicalities  of  law  practice  that  the  world 
lost  a  lawyer  and  gained  a  distinguished  poet  and  editor 
because  William  CuUen  Bryant  despaired  of  grasping  the  fine 
distinctions  of  the  law. 

DERIVATION   AND   AUTHORITY  OF  IiAW 

4.  Though  the  salesman  is  interested  only  in  the  laws  that 
relate  to  the  business  of  selling,  he  should  know  something 
of  the  derivation  and  authority  of  law.  This  knowledge  will 
help  him  to  understand  better  the  laws  in  which  he  is  most 
interested.  In  the  United  States,  laws  are  classified,  accord- 
ing to  their  derivation,  as  common^  federal,  and  state  laws. 
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5.  Common  T^^v. — ^That  assemblage  or  system  of  prin- 
ciples derived  from  the  customs  and  usages  of  civilized  nations 
for  an  indefinite  period,  the  record  of  which  is  found  in  the 
decisions  of  courts  and  in  books  written  by  men  learned  in 
the  profession  of  law,  is  termed  common  la^v.  The  common 
law  of  America  was  derived  from  the  laws  of  England  that 
were  in  force  at  the  time  when  American  independence  was 
established. 

6.  Federal  Liaws. — When  the  American  states  entered 
into  the  Union,  they  adopted  a  constitution  that  conferred 
certain  powers  on  the  national  government  and  reserved  all 
other  powers  to  themselves.  Under  the  constitution,  there- 
fore, the  United  States  government  may  establish  certain 
laws  that  must  prevail  in  all  the  states.  Such  laws  are  those 
that  relate  to  postal  matters,  to  money,  to  patents,  to  inter- 
state commerce,  etc.;  they  are  known  as  federal  la^vs. 
If  such  laws  are  in  strict  accordance  with  the  constitution, 
the  various  states  have  no  choice  but  to  be  regulated  by 
them.  If  the  general,  or  Federal,  government  desires  to  pass 
laws  that  assume  powers  that  have  not  been  conferred  on  the 
general  government  by  the  states,  an  amendtnetU,  or  addition, 
to  the  constitution  is  necessary. 

7.  State  liaTvs. — A  great  many  powers  are  left  to  the 
states  by  the  United  States  Constitution.  Each  state,  for 
example,  regulates  marriages,  education,  business,  etc.  that 
take  place  within  its  botmdaries,  to  suit  itself,  so  long  as 
the  laws  that  are  passed  do  not  violate  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States.  Hence,  state  laws  differ  considerably 
and  make  the  subject  of  law  complex.  A  decision  in  one  state 
on  a  certain  point  is  not  binding  on  the  courts  of  another 
state,  though  it  will  have  its  i^uence.  Unless  a  state  passes 
laws  that  enlarge,  restrict,  or  do  away  with  the  common  law, 
the  common  law  prevails.  When  a  state  law  that  changes 
the  common  law  is  repealed,  the  common  law  again  becomes 
effective. 

A  state  may  confer  authority  on  a  particular  commimity 
within  the  state  to  adopt  certain  ordinances  or  regulations. 
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Therefore,  even  within  one  state,  there  may  be  different 
regulations  of  a  given  matter.  One  city,  for  example,  may 
forbid  the  house-to-house  distribution  of  advertising  matter; 
another  city  in  the  same  state  may  not  adopt  such  an  ordi- 
nance, and  these  different  regtilations  will  be  upheld  if 
according  to  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  state  and  the 
laws  and  constitution  of  the  United  States. 


COMMERCIAL  PAPERS 


CONTRACTS 


FOUNDATION    OF    CONTRACTS 

8.  Under  the  general  term  of  commeroial  papers  are 
included  various  instnmients  used  in  the  field  of  commerce. 
Some  of  these  instruments  are  strictly  negotiable,  some  are 
negotiable  in  a  limited  sense,  and  some  are  non-negotiable. 
All,  with  the  exception  of  those  under  seal,  such  as  bonds, 
are  classified  as  simple  contracts. 

Of  all  the  subjects  to  be  considered  in  connection  with 
sales  work,  contracts  are  the  most  far  reaching.  Their 
principles  underlie  and  affect  the  relations  between  seller  and 
buyer,  between  a  salesman  and  his  house,  his  dealings  with 
hotels,  railroads,  and  other  transportation  companies,  and 
with  customers  and  banks.  At  the  same  time,  in  the  allow- 
ance of  credit,  in  warrants,  guarantees,  and  suretyship;  in 
collections;  in  recovering  possession  of  goods;  in  bankruptcy 
and  receiverships,  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  contracts 
is  needed. 

By  the  word  contract  is  meant  an  agreement  or  mutual 
understanding  that  one  person  is  to  render  a  service,  or  to  part 
with  some  property,  right,  or  privilege  in  return  for  a  service ; 
or  the  parting  with  some  property,  right,  or  privilege  by 
another.  The  agreement,  or  understanding,  however,  must 
not  be  confused  with  the  document,  the  letters,  the  telegrams, 
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or  other  form  in  which  it  may  be  embodied.  Many  letters 
or  telegrams  may  be  exchanged  without  there  being  a  con- 
tract. In  a  recent  case,  where  an  order  was  sent  to  a  manu- 
facturer and  acknowledged  by  him  in  the  words  **this  order 
will  receive  our  prompt  and  careful  attention,"  it  was  held 
that  this  was  merely  a  promise  to  give  attention  and  not  an 
acceptance,  that  there  was  not  the  meeting  of  minds  that 
is  necessary  to  a  contract.  A  contract  is  essentially  mental, 
not  physical. 

ABILITY    TO    CONTRACT 

9*     Bule  as  to  Insane  and  Intoxicated  Persons. — It 

cannot  be  too  often  recalled  that  a  contract  is  an  agreement 
or  mutual  imderstanding.  Before  there  can  be  an  agreement 
or  mutual  understanding  there  must,  of  course,  be  capacity 
to  realize  obligations  that  would  result  from  it.  Consequently, 
an  insane  person,  and  a  person  so  \mder  the  influence  of 
liquor  as  not  to  know  what  he  is  doing,  cannot  enter  into  a 
binding  contract. 

10.  The  Bule  as  to  Minors. — To  protect  a  minor  (a 
person  under  21  years  of  age)  from  imposition,  the  law  allows 
him  to  repudiate  all  his  contracts,  except  those  for  neces- 
saries. If,  however,  upon  reaching,  his  majority,  he  ratifies  the 
contract,  it  may  be  enforced  by  or  against  him.  With  a  boy, 
majority,  or  the  age  of  legal  responsibility,  is  usually  reached 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one ;  with  a  girl,  minority  ends  at  differ- 
ent periods  in  different  states.  Salesmen,  sales  managers, 
credit  men,  and  treasurers  should  be  familiar  with  such 
statutes  and  with  ordinances — the  laws  of  legislatures  and  of 
city  councils — so  far  as  they  are  applicable  to  their  business 
and  their  work. 

11.  Bules  as  to  Married  Women. — A  married  woman 
was,  until  recently,  more  restricted  than  an  tmmarried 
minor,  foj;,  with  respect  to  contracts,  she  and  her  husband 
became  one,  and  he  was  that  one.  She  could  neither  make 
nor  enforce  a  contract.  But  in  most  states,  she  is  now  as 
independent  in  this  respect  as  an  unmarried  woman.     Ftirther- 
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more,  the  married  woman  can  bind  her  husband  for  necessa- 
ries. In  that  case  she  becomes  jointly  liable.  For  other 
obligations  of  her  own  making  she  is,  with  one  exception, 
individually  liable.  The  exception  is  that  to  the  husband 
alone  falls  the  support  of  his  children,  and  even  after  his 
death  his  estate  must  care  for  them.  If  the  estate  is  unable 
to  do  so,  the  wife  need  not  assume  the  burden,  \mless  she  is 
able. to  maintain  the  home.  Notwithstanding  these  rules, 
either  person  may,  by  special  contract,  either  alone,  or  jointly, 
take  on  an  obligation  of  the  other. 


PREPARATION    OP    CONTRACTS 

12.  Written  or  Printed  Contracts. — ^Were  it  not  gen- 
erally easier  to  prove  a  contract  that  is  embodied  in  writing 
or  printing,  such  form  would  have  no  advantage  over  the 
oral  contract  made  during  a  personal  interview  or  over  the 
telephone.  The  mere  fact  that  an  agreement  or  understand- 
ing is  to  be  embodied  later  in  writing  or  printing  does  not 
make  its  enforcement  dependent  on  that  act,  unless  the 
parties  have  made  such  act  a  condition  precedent.  For 
example,  if  one  with  authority  to  sell  quotes  certain  prices, 
in  an  interview,  and  the  offer  is  accepted  by  the  prospective 
buyer,  a  contract  to  sell  has  been  made,  and  though  one  of 
the  parties  to  the  contract  may  say  *'ril  write  a  letter  con- 
firming this,'*  the  contract  does  not  depend  on  the  letter 
imless  that  is  specifically  understood;  in  fact,  in  such  a  case, 
if  the  letter  named  different  prices,  the  oral  contract  could  be 
upheld,  if  proved,  despite  the  letter.  If  it  is  vital  that  the 
contract  be  incorporated  in  a  letter  or  a  memorandum,  it  is 
the  general  rule  that  delivery  of  such  form  to  each  of  the 
parties  is  also  vital. 

13«  Where  by  its  terms,  a  contract  is  not  to  be  fulfilled 
for  a  year,  or  is  a  guaranty  to  make  good  the  failure  of  a 
third  person  to  pay  an  obligation,  or  is  made  in  consideration 
of  marriage,  it  is  unenforceable  unless  in  writing  or  printing. 
Such  form  is  also  essential  where  the  contract  relates  to  the 
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sale  or  exchange  of  land  or  goods  above  a  certain  valtie, 
unless,  in  the  case  of  goods,  there  has  been  a  deposit  to  bind 
the  bargain,  or  a  part  payment,  or  some  memorandum  by 
the  person  to  be  charged,  or  the  goods  had  been  or  were 
delivered  when  the  contract  was  made.  In  Arkansas,  Maine, 
Missouri,  and  New  Jersey,  contracts  for  the  sale  or  exchange 
of  goods  must  be  in  writing  when  the  value  is  $30  or  more ;  in 
New  Hampshire  the  minimtim  figure  is  $33;  in  Vermont,  $40; 
in  California  and  Idaho,  $200;  in  Montana  and  Utah,  $300; 
and  $50  in  all  the  other  states  except  Florida  and  Iowa, 
which  set  no  limit. 

14.  Ttajigjiage  of  Contracts. — ^Technical  words  are  not 
necessary  except  in  contracts  concerning  real  estate.  Even 
when  other  contracts  must  be  written  of  printed,  it  is  not  a 
good  plan  to  give  them  a  very  formal  character.  The  simpler, 
clearer,  more  direct  statements  of  conversation  are  harder 
to  twist  and  misinterpret. 

While  agreements  are  construed  generally  by  courts  in 
accordance  with  what  the  parties  really  intended  to  bind 
themselves  to  do,  negligence  is  not  excusable  and  much 
depends  on  the  language  used.  For  example,  in  a  lumber 
contract  it  was  stipulated  that  the  lumber  sawed  and  turned 
over  by  the  mill  man  to  the  owners  of  the  property  should  be 
of  merchantable  quality.  What  the  property  owners  had 
in  mind  was  lumber  of  the  first  grade,  but  second  and  even 
lower  grade  lumber  is  merchantable,  and  as  the  intention  of 
the  property  owners  was  not  clearly  expressed,  it  was  not 
understood  by  the  other  party  to  the  contract,  and  the  mill 
man  was  not  required  to  furnish  all  first-grade  lumber. 

Courts  are  often  called  upon  to  construe  the  language  of 
contracts.  In  a  recent  case,  for  example,  where  one  of  the 
parties  to  a  contract  agreed  to  perform  certain  service  to  the 
"  perfect  satisfaction"  of  the  other,  it  was  held  that  the  service 
rendered  should  be  that  which  any  reasonable  man  under 
the  circumstances  had  a  right  to  expect,  and  that  the  man  to 
whom  the  service  was  to  be  rendered  could  not  be  unreasonable 
in  his  demands. 
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15.  The  construction  of  an  agreement  may  hinge  on  the 
language  used.  Thus,  a  man  who  said  to  a  merchant,  with 
reference  to  certain  goods  that  another  man  wanted,  **Let 
him  have  them  and  I  will  pay  for  them,*'  could  be  required  to 
pay  the  bill.  But  if  he  had  said:  *'Let  him  have  the 
goods  and  if  he  does  not  pay  for  them,  I  will,*'  the  merchant 
could  not  recover  on  that  promise  unless  it  were  put  in 
writing,  for  the  general  rule  is  that  all  promises  to  pay  the 
debts  of  others  shall  be  in  writing  in  order  to  be  effective. 

Generally  speaking,  the  language  of  a  contract  will  be  con- 
strued against  him  who  used  it,  on  the  presumption  that  the 
man  who  selects  the  language  by  which  he  binds  himself 
is  cognizant  of  what  he  is  undertaking.  Therefore,  though 
technical  language  is  not  always  necessary,  great  care  should 
be  taken  to  use  language  that  expresses  clearly  what  is 
intended  by  the  parties  to  the  agreement. 

16.  Definition  of  Necessaries. — As  used  in  the  law 
regarding  married  women  and  minors,  the  word  necessaries 
means  not  only  a  place  to  live,  together  with  food  and  wear- 
ing apparel,  but  the  goods  and  service  essential  to  maintain 
the  person  in  keeping  with  his  means  or  station  in  life.  Care 
must  always  be  taken  not  to  give  too  broad  an  interpretation 
to  this  term.  Its  scope  naturally  varies  with  each  individual. 
One  married  woman  can  bind  her  husband  to  pay  for  goods 
that  would  not  be  considered  necessaries  but  luxuries  for 
another  woman  whose  station  in  life  is  humbler  and  whose 
manner  of  living  is  simpler,  and  in  the  latter  case  the 
husband  cotdd  not  be  held  liable  unless  he  acqmesced  in  the 
purchase. 

It  has  been  held  in  cases  in  which  the  International  Corre- 
spondence Schools  have  been  interested  that  reasonable 
vocational  education  is  a  necessary  and  that  payment  for 
such  education  may  be  compelled. 

17.  Definition  of  Person. — In  contracts,  the  word 
person  is  applied  not  only  to  individuals  but  also  to  asso- 
ciations, firms,  and  corporations.  Because  corporations 
have  no  physical  existence,  they  can  be  bound  by  contracts 
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only  when  they  have  acted  through  their  officers  or  other 
agents. 

18.  Sigrnatiire. — Except  in  the  case  of  notes,  checks, 
and  bills  of  exchange,  and  the  other  contracts  that  must  be 
reduced  to  writing  or  printing,  it  is  unnecessary  to  have  the 
signature  of  the  person  to  whom  the  contract  is  delivered, 
if  he  has  already  done  all  that  is  required  of  him.  Nor  is  it 
necessary  that  a  signature  be  in  ink.  It  may  be  in  pencil, 
or  through  finger  imprints,  or  even  printed  or  stamped,  so 
long  as  it  is  clear  that  the  person  who  is  represented  by  the 
signature  intended  to  be  bound  by  it.  The  form  and  location 
of  the  signature  are  also  immaterial;  it  may  be  at  any  place 
on  a  paper,  as  well  as  at  the  end.  It  may  be  by  a  cross  and 
the  words  **  His  Mark,'*  or  by  initials,  or  by  a  person's  first 
or  last  name.  It  may,  indeed,  be  put  upon  the  paper  by  a 
third  person,  if  the  act  is  authorized  or  ratified  by  the  person 
to  be  bound  by  it.  Nevertheless,  it  is  more  prudent  as  well 
as  more  businesslike  to  require  signatures  in  ink  and  in  a 
person's  full  name.  Banks  have  found  that  they  cannot 
trust  too  much  even  to  ink;  as  forgeries  are  frequent,  some 
banks  are  insisting  that  finger  imprints  be  added  to  a 
signature. 

19.  Witnesses  and  Seals. — As  to  the  necessity  of 
witnesses  and  seals,  the  laws  relating  to  contracts  in  the 
various  states  differ,  and  their  statutes  should  be  consulted. 

20.  Interlineations  and  Alterations. — If,  after  a 
contract  is  entered  into,  material  interlineations  or  alter- 
ations are  made  in  the  paper  on  which  it  is  expressed,  the 
contract  becomes  unenforceable.  When  interlineations  or 
alterations  are  necessary  before  a  document  is  executed,  it 
is  advisable  to  write  just  above  the  signatures,  **  Alterations 
(or  interlineations,  as  the  case  may  be)  were  made  before 
signing,"  and  have  each  of  the  parties  make  a  star.before  his 
signature  which  will  refer  to  a  star  before  that  notation,  or, 
better  still,  have  the  notation  in  each  party's  handwriting. 
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IMPIilBD    CONTRACTS 

21.  So  far,  a  contract  has  been  treated  as  if  it  were 
always  entered  into  by  an  exchange  of  words.  A  contract 
may  also  be  implied  from  conduct,  as  where  one  boards  a 
train,  an  obligation  is  created  to  pay  fare  for  transportation, 
though  the  passenger  may  not  have  orally  agreed  to  pay. 
In  a  recent  case  it  was  held  that  where  a  seller  made  no 
objection  to  a  certain  low  price  offered  him  but  shipped  the 
goods,  the  contract  was  implied  by  conduct,  and  the  sale 
was  upheld. 

If  one  signs  an  order,  a  pass,  note,  lease,  or  subscription 
paper,  the  contents  of  which  have  been  called  to  his  atten- 
tion and  are  in  a  language  intelligible  to  him,  the  act  of  sign- 
ing implies  the  intention  to  enter  into  the  contract. 

But  a  contract  implied  from  conduct  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  a  mere  mental  determination  to  accept  an  offer. 
Mere  mental  determination,  not  indicated  by  some  outward 
expression,  a  word  or  an  act,  will  not  bind  any  one. 


ESSENTIALS    OF    OBLIGATIONS 

22*  Agreement  Must  Be  Voluntary. — Not  only  must 
there  be  a  capacity  to  contract,  but  the  agreement  or  mutual 
understanding  must  be  voluntary,  and  not  result  from  a 
mistake,  misrepresentation,  fraud,  or  undue  pressure.  Other- 
wise, the  so-called  contract  may  be  rendered  unenforceable 
if  the  aggrieved  person  so  chooses,  and  if  the  point  raised 
materially  affects  the  contract.  A  material  mistake  or  wrong 
impression  about  the  facts  is  a  contradiction,  in  terms,  of 
the  agreement  or  mutual  understanding  that  is  essential  to 
an  enforceable  contract.  But  where  a  mistake  or  wrong 
impression  is  in  reference  to  a  matter  that  does  not  enter 
into  the  bargain,  it  will  not  affect  a  contract.  An  instance 
of  this  would  be  a  case  where  a  customer  fancies,  without  a 
representation  having  been  made  to  that  effect,  that  an  article 
will  answer  a  certain  purpose,  and  it  does  not.  A  man,  for 
example,  may  buy  a  motor  boat  in  the  belief  that  it  will 
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prove  seaworthy  on  large  and  rough  bodies  of  water,  but  if 
the  seller  has  not,  by  word  or  action,  represented  that,  it 
cannot  be  held  that  the  contract  was  entered  into  by  mistake. 
However,  it  has  been  held  that  where  the  buyer  dealt  direct 
with  the  manufacturer,  and  set  forth  his  needs,  and  the  manu- 
facturer, without  dissent,  sold  an  article  to  meet  those  specified 
needs,  such  action  would  bind  the  manufacturer. 

23.  Agreement  Must  Compreliend  Wliole  Matter. 

Another  essential  of  a  contract  is  that  the  agreement  or  mutual 
understanding  mtist  comprehend  the  whole  matter,  and  not 
merely  part  of  it.  For  example,  where  a  house  offered  a  quan- 
tity of  powder  of  different  grades,  along  with  certain  caps  and 
fuse,  at  specified  prices,  and  the  prospective  customer,  after 
accepting  the  offer  of  the  powder,  added,  **  You  are  too  high 
on  your  caps  and  fuse,"  there  was  no  contract,  no  sale,  even 
of  the  article  about  which  there  had  been  no  dissatisfaction 
as  to  price. 

24.  Xiesality. — ^The  obligation  or  tmdertaking  into 
which  the  parties  enter  must  be  definite,  fair,  and  legal,  or 
it  will  not  be  upheld.  Among  the  contracts  that  are  abs6- 
lutely  unenforceable,  as  in  violation  of  law,  are  those  that 
contemplate  the  infringement  of  patents,  trade-marks,  and 
copyrights,  and  the  violation  of  trade  secrets;  those  that 
contemplate  further  breaches  of  confidence;  those  that  are 
grotmded  in  fraud  upon  the  public  or  upon  creditors;  those 
that  improperly  encourage  litigation;  those  that  encourage 
divorce  and  other  breaches  of  domestic  relations;  those  that 
induce  indecency;  those  that  are  directed  toward  impairment 
of  the  public  service;  those  that  involve  unlimited  restraints 
of  trade  and  unlimited  restraints  upon  the  disposal  of  prop- 
erty; and  those  that  are  involved  in  or  tend  to  promote  com- 
binations to  stifle  competition.  It  is  immaterial  that  there 
is  no  intention  to  accomplish  an  illegal  end.  The  law  looks 
into  the  tendency  or  the  natural  result  of  an  arrangement. 
The  fact  that  the  parties  are  ignorant  of  the  law  does  not 
matter.  No  maxim  is  more  thoroughly  established  than 
*'  ignorance  of  the  law  excuses  no  one."     If  an  illegal  arrange- 
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ment  is  carried  out  so  that  nothing  ftirther  can  be  done  in 
furtherance  of  its  terms,  no  relief  can  be  granted  to  the  one 
imposed  upon,  except  sometimes  through  the  cancelation  of 
a  document  such  as  a  deed  or  mortgage.  If  an  illegal  arrange- 
ment is  yet  to  be  carried  out,  it  may  be  ignored  as  completely 
as  if  never  made. 

25.  Contracts  That  Are  Partly  laegal. — If  a  con- 
tract admits  of  two  constructions,  one  showing  an  illegal 
and  another  a  legal  tendency,  it  may  be  enforced.  Where 
the  parts  of  a  contract  are  divisible,  the  part  that  is  legal 
may  be  enforced.  Where,  however,  the  provisions  of  a  con- 
tract depend  one  upon  the  other  and  cannot  be  separated,  the 
presence  of  illegality  in  one  provision  taints  the  others.  . 

26.  Contracts  Jjegal  in  One  State  but  Illegal  in 
Others. — Sometimes  a  contract  is  lawful  in  the  state  where 
it  is  to  be  fulfilled,  though  not  lawful  in  others;  in  that  case 
it  may  be  enforced.  Also,  if  a  contract  is  valid  in  the  state 
where  made,  it  naay  be  enforced  in  another  state  where  the 
laws  are  not  favorable  to  it  \mless  such  enforcement  would 
likely  be  productive  of  harm  to  the  people  of  that  state. 
But  if  a  contract  is  unlawful  in  the  state  where  it  is  to  be 
fulfilled,  as  well  as  in  the  state  where  it  was  made,  it  is  utterly 
worthless. 

A  contract  based  upon  an  offer  is,  as  a  general  rule,  con- 
sidered as  made  in  the  state  where  the  offer  is  accepted.  A 
contract  by  a  salesman  which  requires  ratification  by  the 
house  is  considered  as  made  in  the  state  where  it  is  approved. 

27.  Consideration. — To  make  a  contract  valid  there 
must  be  some  consideration;  that  is,  there  must  be  some 
reward,  compensation,  or  exchange  for  the  thing  to  be  sold 
or  the  service  to  be  rendered.  The  arrangement  is  not  a  con- 
tract if  one  man  promises  to  send  another  an  automobile 
without  anything  being  done  in  return.  The  consideration 
or  inducement  of  a  contract  must  be  valuable,  not  merely 
moral.  To  this  rule  there  are  two  exceptions:  (1)  where  there 
is  a  revival  of  an  outlawed  debt,  a  debt  that  is  past  the  time 
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when  collection  may  be  legally  forced,  or  a  debt  discharged 
by  bankruptcy  or  a  receivership;  (2)  where  a  minor  ratifies 
his  contract  on  becoming  of  age.  To  be  valuable,  a  consider- 
ation need  not  be  in  the  form  of  money,  though  usually  it  is 
something  measured  by  that  standard. 


BENEFICIARIES    OF    CONTRACT 

28.  The  rights  and  obligations  under  a  contract  are 
usually  limited  to  the  persons  that  enter  into  it,  and  to  such 
other  persons  as  are  expressly  provided  for  by  it.  By  mutual 
arrangement,  however,  where  there  is  a  custom  in  the  busi- 
ness agreeable  to  such  a  condition,  other  persons  may  also 
participate  in  the  performance  of  the  contract. 


CANCELATION    AND    REPUDIATION 

29.  At  any  time,  while  its  obligations  remain  unfulfilled 
by  both  parties,  a  contract  may  be  set  aside  by  mutual  agree- 
ment; but  if  one  party  has  done  all  that  he  is  obligated  to  do, 
the  other  party's  obligation  can  be  discharged  only  by  per- 
formance, or  release  under  seal  for  a  consideration.  If  before 
one  party  has  discharged  his  part  of  the  obligation,  the  other 
repudiates  the  contract,  or  breaks  his  promise  on  a  matter 
of  vital  importance,  the  first  person  is  relieved  of  his  obliga- 
tion to  finish  his  part  of  the  agreement  and  is  entitled  to 
recover  damages  for  such  resulting  injuries  as  could  have  been 
reasonably  expected. 

CHECKS,    NOTES,    AND   BLLIiS  OF  EXCHANGE 

30.  Definitions. — By  the  term  cbeck  is  meant  an 
order  upon  a  bank  or  banking  house  for  the  payment  of  a  cer- 
tain sum  of  money,  absolutely  and  on  demand,  to  a  certain 
person  therein  named,  or  to  him  or  his  order,  or  to  bearer. 

A  promissory  note  is  an  unconditional  written  promise 
to  pay  to  a  certain  person  or  order,  or  to  bearer,  a  certain 
sum  of  money,  either  on  demand  or  at  a  fixed  time. 
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By  bill  of  exdiange  is  meant  a  written  order  on  an  indi- 
vidual or  association,  not  a  bank,  for  the  payment  of  a  cer- 
tain sum  of  money  to  a  designated  person  and  directing  that 
the  amount  be  charged  to  the  account  of  the  drawer.  Its 
most  ustial  form  is  the  draft,  with  its  acknowledgment  of 
**  value  received,*'  and  specification  of  the  time  for  payment. 
Foreign  bills  of  exchange,  or  drafts,  are  frequently  drawn  in 
sets  called  the  first,  second,  third,  etc.,  of  exchange.  Each 
of  these  parts  should  contain  a  statement  that  it  will  be  paid 
if  the  other  parts  are  unpaid.  Inasmuch  as  different  parts 
of  a  bill  of  exchange  constitute  but  one  instrument,  all  should 
be  delivered  at  the  time  of  payment. 

The  person  who  draws  a  bill  is  the  drawer;  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  directed  is  the  draiivee,  who  on  accepting  it 
becomes  the  acceptor^  the  person  to  whom  the  bill  is  pay- 
able is  the  payee.  The  person  who  makes  a  note  is  the 
maker;  the  person  to  whom  the  promise  is  made  is  the 
payee.  If  the  payee  transfer  the  note,  or  check,  to  a  third 
person  by  indorsement,  the  payee  then  becomes  the  Indorser 
and  the  third  person  is  the  Indorsee. 

31.  Distinction  Between  Clieek  and  Bill  of 
Exchan^C^. — An  important  difference  between  a  check  and  a 
bill  of  exchange  is  that  the  drawer  of  a  check  is  not  dis- 
charged by  the  delay  of  the  holder  in  presenting  it  for  pay- 
ment, unless  the  drawer  has  sustained  some  injury  as  a 
result,  as,  for  instance,  one  due  to  the  failure  of  a  bank. 
Nevertheless,  indorsers  are  released  from  responsibility  by 
delay  in  presenting  a  check  for  payment,  regardless  of  injury. 

32.  Form  of  Check. — While  a  check  need  not  take  a  par- 
ticular form,  the  amount  called  for  by  it  should  be  specified 
in  the  body  of  the  paper,  and  may  be  shown  by  figures  as 
well  as  words.  In  addition,  the  amount  may  properly  be 
shown  in  the  margin,  but  the  amount  specified  in  the  body 
of  the  check  governs,  for,  in  a  strict  sense,  marginal  memo- 
randa and  figures  on  negotiable  instruments  are  no  part  of 
such  instruments.  Where,  however,  the  amount  is  specified 
by  marginal  figures  only,  a  check  may  be  negotiated,  or  if 
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there  is  an  uncertainty  as  to  the  amotint  specified  in  the 
body,  the  marginal  figures  may  be  used  to  show  the  inten- 
tion of  the  person  who  drew  the  check. 

33,  Sigrnature  of  Commeroial  Papers. — Where,  with- 
out negligence,  a  signature  is  affixed  to  a  note  in  ignorance  of 
the  paper's  nature,  and  without  any  intention  of  entering 
into  such  an  obligation,  none  arises;  but  when,  through  failure 
to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  paper,  not  due  to  illiteracy  or 
lack  of  opporttmity,  the  signature  is  affixed,  the  note  becomes 
effective. 

34.  Date  of  Commercial  Paper. — ^The  actual  date  on 
which  a  check  or  note  is  issued,  controls  the  question  of  its 
legality,  as  when  it  is  given  on  Sunday,  or  on  a  legal  holiday, 
and  dated  on  a  sectdar  day.  The  dating  and  signing  of  a 
check  on  Sunday  or  on  a  legal  holiday  does  not  render  it 
worthless,  provided  delivery  of  the  check  is  withheld  tmtil 
a  day  when  contracts  may  be  entered  into. 

0 

35*     Presentment  of  Checks,  Bills,  and  Notes. — A 

check  should  always  be  presented  for  payment  within  a 
reasonable  time.  The  circumstances  of  each  case  determine 
what  is  a  reasonable  time.  Where  the  holder  of  a  check 
and  the  bank  on  which  it  is  drawn  are  of  the  same  city,  the 
check  must  be  presented  for  payment  the  same  day  it  is 
received,  or  at  most  the  next  day,  in  the  absence  of  special 
circumstances  excusing  delay.  If  the  bank  and  the  holder 
are  in  different  places  the  check  should  be  forwarded  on  the 
day  after  it  is  received.  When  sent  to  a  representative  for 
presentment  at  the  bank,  he  should  act  not  later  than  the 
day  after  receiving  the  check.  When  a  check  is  received 
after  banking  hours  it  may  be  presented  for  collection  on  the 
following  day,  and  presented  for  payment  the  day  after  that. 
A  check  received  on  Saturday  may  be  presented  at  any  time 
before  the  close  of  banking  hours  on  Monday. 

If  the  drawer  of  a  check  has  no  funds  in  a  bank,  and  no 
reasonable  expectation  that  the  check  will  be  honored,  the 
giving  of  a  check  is  a  fraud,  and  it  need  not  be  presented  to 
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preserve  the  rights  of  the  person  in  whose  favor  it  runs.  If, 
however,  the  drawer  reasonably  expects  that  the  check  will 
be  paid,  the  holder  of  the  check  must  present  it  for  payment. 
A  reasonable  expectation  might  arise  when  the  drawer  has  an 
open  account  and  is  not  aware  that  it  is  overdrawn  or  that 
his  bank  will  not  credit  him.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  banks 
cannot  ordinarily  recover  money  so  advanced,  they  need  not 
make  an  entire  or  even  a  partial  payment  on  credit.  Con- 
sequently, reliance  on  credit  being  extended,  without  an 
agreement,  is  not  well  founded. 

If  a  bill  or  note  is  entitled  to  days  of  grace,  and  the  last 
day  of  grace  is  Sunday  or  a  legal  holiday,  the  instrument 
shotUd  be  presented  on  the  preceding  day;  3  days  is  the  usual 
term  of  grace.  Unless  lost  or  destroyed,  the  instrument 
itself  must  be  in  the  possession  of  the  holder  when  he  makes 
presentment.  This  requirement  enables  the  acceptor  of  the 
instrument  to  judge  of  its  genuineness. 

36.  Acceptance  of  Commercial  Paper. — ^The  word 
**  accepted,'*  together  with  the  title  and  signature,  are  usually 
written  on  a  bill  or  note  accepted  absolutely  or  according  to 
the  tenor  of  the  instrument.  Where  an  acceptance  is  con- 
ditional or  qualified,  it  should  be  so  expressed  on  the  paper. 
The  collection  of  the  amoimt  due  on  a  note  is  often  made 
easier  for  the  holder  when  it  is  made  to  take  the  form  of  what 
is  called  a  Judfi^ment  note.  This  is  an  ordinary  or  promis- 
sory note,  with  the  addition  of  a  statement  substantially 
like  this:  **Ajid  to  secure  the  payment  of  said  amount 
I  hereby  authorize,  irrevocably,  any  attorney  of  any  court  of 
recoM  to  appear  for  me  in  such  court,  in  term  time  or  vaca- 
tion, at  any  time  hereafter,  and  confess  a  judgment  without 
process,  in  favor  of  the  holder  of  this  note,  for  such  amount 
as  may  appear  to  be  unpaid  thereon,  together  with  costs, 

and dollars  attorney's  fees,  and  to  waive  and  release 

all  errors  which  may  intervene  in  any  such  proceedings,  and 
consent  to  immediate  execution  upon  such  judgment,  hereby 
ratifying  and  confirming  all  that  my  said  attorney  may  do 
by  virtue  thereof.** 
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When  one  accepts  a  bill  of  exchange,  he  should  pay  the 
part  containing  his  acceptance,  even  if  the  payment  of  one 
part  is  a  payment  of  the  whole  bill.  Where  a  bill  of  exchange 
is  made  payable  at  sight  it  must  first  be  presented  for  accept- 
ance; otherwise,  the  time  for  the  payment  of  the  bill  cannot 
be  fixed.  Bills  other  than  those  payable  after  sight,  such  as 
one  on  demand,  or  one  payable  at  a  certain  time,  as,  for 
instance,  a  certain  number  of  days  after  date,  need  not  be 
presented  for  acceptance.  When  a  note  or  bill  of  exchange 
is  payable  in  a  specified  time,  after  date  or  after  sight,  the 
day  of  date  or  sight  is  to  be  excluded  from  the  computation. 

To  fix  the  liability  of  a  drawer  or  indorser  of  a  bill  of 
exchange,  or  note,  it  nnist  be  shown  that  it  was  presented  to 
him  for  payment.  Failure  to  present  such  an  instrument 
causes  the  holder  to  lose  the  security  of  the  instrument  and 
the  obligation  out  of  which  the  instrument  grew. 

37.  Indorsement  of  Commercial  Paper. — Where  a 
check,  note,  or  bill  of  exchange  is  made  payable  to  bearer, 
or  to  a  specified  person  or  bearer,  mere  delivery  passes  title 
without  indorsement,  except  in  Alabama  and  Illinois,  where, 
by  statute,  indorsement  is  necessary.  In  view  of  this  con- 
dition, it  is  prudent  not  to  indorse  one's  checks  with  one's 
name  6nly,  or  **in  blank,"  as  it  is  called,  where  one  is  liable 
to  lose  them  on  the  way  to  a  bank.  Rather  should  one 
indorse  his  name  under  the  words,  **Pay  to  the  order  of," 
and  the  name  of  a  particular  bank,  for,  otherwise,  in  case  of 
loss  of  the  checks  before  being  deposited,  any  finder  can 
secure  payment.  In  New  York  it  has  recently  been  held 
that,  inasmuch  as  an  indorsement  in  blank  makes  a  check 
payable  to  bearer,  a  bank  is  not  liable  when  it  pays  the  amount 
in  cash  to  a  messenger,  instead  of  placing  it  on  account;  and 
in  making  such  payment  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  holder 
be  identified  when  cashing  the  check. 

When  an  instrument  is  made  payable  to  two  or  more 
persons,  not  partners,  it  must  be  indorsed  by  all  in  order  to 
pass  title,  and  notice  of  non-payment  must  be  given  to  each 
in  order  to  hold  him  liable  as  an  indorser. 
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38.  Protest  of  Commercial  Paper. — In  the  case  of 
foreign  bills  of  exchange,  or  drafts,  protest  is  indispensable 
for  the  drawer  or  indorser.  With  domestic  drafts  this  is 
unnecessary.  Presentment  of  a  note  for  payment  at  its 
maturity  and  notice  of  non-payment  are  necessary  (except 
in  Texas)  in  order  to  hold  indorsers,  but  formal  protest  before 
a  notary  public  is  not  necessary  in  any  case  (except  in  West 
Virginia)  unless  the  maker  lives  in  another  state.  The  pre- 
sentment of  a  check  for  payment  is  necessary  in  order  to  hold 
the  drawer  in  case  the  bank  should  fail  and  to  hold  an 
indorser  in  any  case.  If  payment  is  refused,  notice  of  the 
fact  should  be  given  at  once  to  the  drawer  or  indorsers  to  be 
held.  Protest  before  a  notary  public  is  generally  unneces- 
sary unless  the  check  is  payable  at  some  stated  time  after 
its  date,  but  it  is  a  common  practice  to  formally  protest 
checks.  Protesting  is  usually  done  through  the  agency  of 
banks,  and  from  one's  bank  all  the  necessary  details  of 
procedure  can  be  learned. 

39.  Deatb  of  Drawer. — A  check  becomes  void  upon 
the  death  of  its  drawer,  because  that  revokes  a  bank's  author- 
ity to  pay.  The  death  of  the  drawer  of  a  bill  of  exchange, 
however,  does  not  alter  the  obligation  of  the  parties. 

40.  Negotiability   of   Commercial    Paper. — ^To   be 

negotiable,  a  note  or  bill  of  exchange  must  be  unsealed. 
The  phrases,  **We  or  either  of  us  promise  to  pay,'*  **We 
jointly  and  severally  promise  to  pay,*'  and  **I  promise  to 
pay,*'  when  signed  by  two  or  more  persons,  create  a  joint 
and  several  obligation. 

41  •  Extension  of  Time  of  Payment. — The  time  for  the 
payment  of  a  check,  note,  or  bill  may  be  extended  by  agree- 
ment, and  this  will  determine  whether  a  delay  is  reasonable. 

42.  Outlawry. — Notes  payable  on  demand  are  due  upon 
their  execution,  as  are  also  checks ;  the  time  within  which  they 
become  outlawed  begins  to  run  at  once.  Notes  payable  at 
a  specified  time,  after  demand,  are  not  outlawed  until  the 

m 

specified  time  has  expired.     On  all  written  agreements  the 
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date  the  promise  matures,  and  not  the  date  of  execution, 
marks  the  beginning  of  the  period  beyond  which  claims  are 
enforceable;  so  that  if  outlawed  in  10  years,  a  note  dated 
June  30,  1908,  and  payable  1  year  after  date,  is  collectible 
imtil  and  including  Jime  30,  1919. 

43.  Certification  of  a  Clieck. — ^The  certification  of  a 
check  binds  a  bank  to  pay  it.  But  the  certification  must  be 
on  the  check  itself.  For  instance,  a  check  was  not  certified 
when  a  bank  wired  in  reply  to  the  telegraphic  inquiry,  **  Is 
J.  F.  Donald's  check  on  you  for  $350  good?"  that  **  J.  F.  Don- 
ald's check  is  good  for  sum  named." 

44.  Forced  and  Raised  Checks. — A  bank  is  botmd 
to  know  the  signattu"es  of  its  depositors,  and  if  a  check  bear- 
ing a  forged  signature  of  the  drawer  or  depositor  is  paid  to 
a  bona-fide*  holder  the  bank  cannot  recover  the  money  even 
from  the  holder  (except  in  Pennsylvania),  provided  the 
holder  did  not  take  the  check  imprudently  or  tmder  suspicious 
circumstances,  in  which  case  he  must  stand  the  loss. 

A  bank  is  not,  however,  chargeable  with  knowledge  of  any 
other  signatures  on  the  check  than  that  of  its  depositor,  and, 
by  accepting  or  paying  the  check,  does  not  admit  the  genuine- 
ness of  any  indorsement  on  it,  and  may  recover  money  paid 
on  it,  even  if  paid  to  a  bona-fide  holder.  The  same  rule 
applies  to  raised  checks  where  the  signatures  of  depositors 
are  genuine.  It  is,  therefore,  the  depositor's  duty  to  pro- 
tect his  checks  from  being  tampered  with. 


ASSIGNMENTS 

45.  Contracts  and  accotmts  that  are  not  exclusive  to  the 
parties  involved  in  them,  such  as  contracts  for  personal 
service,  may  be  assigned  so  that  rights  may  be  enforced  by 
others.  While  no  particular  form  is  necessary  to  accomplish 
this,  the  transfer  of  rights  must  be  in  writing.  It  is  also 
essential  that  the  other  party  to  the  contract  or  accotmt  be 
notified.  If  he  is  not,  no  redress  can  be  had  against  him 
if  he  settles  with  the  person  who  assigned,  the  contract  or 
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account,  or  even  with  a  second  assignee  who  first  presents 
his  assignment.  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  how  advisable  it 
is  for  an  assignee  to  give  notice  to  interested  parties  imme- 
diately upon  receiving  an  assignment. 


BIIXS   OF  SAIiE 

46.  The  forms  of  bills  of  sale  and  the  law  regarding 
the  safeguarding  of  the  title  to  the  property  covered  by 
them  are  governed  by  statutes,  which  vary  in  different  states. 
This  is  true  also  of  chattel  mortgages,  leases,  and  deeds,  and 
it  is  advisable  to  consult  a  lawyer  regarding  the  execution 
and  recording  of  such  documents. 


INSURANCE 

47.  Whether  insurance  relates  to  fire,  accident  or  life, 
the  beneficiary  of  it  must  have  a  pecuniary  interest  in  the 
person  or  property  insured.  In  order  that  the  contract  or 
policy  shall  be  of  unquestioned  value,  it  is  essential  that 
there  be  no  material  misrepresentations  in  the  application, 
no  breach  of  the  promise  to  keep  property  in  a  certain  place 
or  condition,  or  no  other  acts  or  failure  to  meet  requirements, 
that  will  increase  the  risk  of  the  insurance  company.  Where 
the  policy  provides  that,  upon  the  happening  of  the  event 
insured  against,  written  notice  and  certain  proofs  shall  be 
given  to  the  company,  this  must  be  done,  otherwise  the 
company  will  be  relieved  of  its  obligation. 


liEGAIi   TENDER 

48.  Of  the  United  States  money,  gold  and  treasury  notes 
are  a  legal  tender  in  the  payment  of  all  obligations,  and  sil- 
ver dollars  for  all  debts,  except  where  otherwise  expressly 
stipulated  in  the  contract.  Some  contracts  specify  that 
payments  shall  be  made  in  gold.  The  silver  coins  below  the 
dollar  are  legal  tender  for  not  more  than  $10  at  a  time;  while 
the  minor  coins,  nickels  and  cents,  are  legal  tender  for  pay- 
ments of  25  cents  or  less. 
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SALES 


ESSENTIAIiS   OF  A   &AUE 

49.  Parts  of  a  Bale. — While  the  legal  aspect  of  the 
sale  is  not  usually  so  important  to  the  salesman  as  are  other 
aspects,  he  should  know  how  a  sale  must  be  made  to  stand 
the  test  of  law.  Before  there  can  be  a  sale  there  must  be: 
(1)  an  offer  to  transfer  the  title  and  possession  of  a  speci- 
fied article  upon  certain  terms,  payable  in  money;  (2)  an 
acceptance  of  that  offer.  Subsequently  there  must  be: 
(1)  delivery  of  the  article;  (2)  acceptance  of  the  article; 
(3)  payment  for  the  transfer  of  title  and  possession.  A 
pecuniary  consideration  is  essential  to  a  sale ;  if  the  consider- 
ation is  goods  or  real  estate  the  transaction  is  an  exchange. 

50.  Ability  to  Sell. — None  but  the  seller  and  his 
employe  or  his  duly  authorized  agents  can  make  a  valid  sale, 
except  of  negotiable  securities;  and  in  all  sales  but  those 
relating  to  such  securities,  and  those  where  third  persons 
have  innocently  purchased  and  paid  for  the  article,  the 
buyer  should  be  on  his  guard.  The  real  owner  may  recover 
from  any  one  else,  no  matter  how  the  third  person  came  into 
possession  of  the  property.  A  purchaser  may  bind  himself 
to  a  contract  of  sale,  even  if  he  makes  it  in  the  name  of 
some  one  else. 

51.  Subject  of  Sale. — There  must  be  a  subject  of 
sale.  If,  therefore,  at  the  time  of  sale  the  subject  has  been 
destroyed,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  obligation  to  pay  the 
consideration  ceases.  If  a  payment  has  been  made  it  may 
be  recovered.  Also,  the  subject  of  sale  must  be  known  to 
the  parties.  Thus,  where  at  the  time  a  table  was  sold 
neither  the  buyer  nor  the  seller  knew  or  had  reason  to  believe 
that  money  or  anything  else  of  value  was  in  the  table,  title 
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did  not  pass  to  a  pocketbook  and  contents  concealed  in  a 
drawer. 

52.  Price  RegrtLlatlons. — A  person  selling  an  article 
made  under  a  patent  or  copyright,  of  which  he  is  the  sole 
owner,  may  lawfully,  by  contracts  with  purchasers,  impose 
such  conditions  as  he  sees  fit,  with  respect  to  prices  at  which, 
or  the  persons  to  whom,  they  may  be  sold ;  and  such  contracts 
are  not  in  violation  of  the  anti-trust  statutes.  But  the  rule 
is  otherwise  where  the  article  is  not  made  under  a  patent  or 
copyright;  then  price  regulations  must  not  tend  to  tmrea- 
sonably  restrain  trade. 

OFFER  AND   ACCEPTANCE 


MAKING    THE    OFFER 

53.  The  offer  or  proposal  must  be  definite  and  complete. 
Where  a  dealer  sent  rings  to  a  customer,  under  an  agreement 
that  she  should  pay  a  given  price  if  they  pleased  her,  other- 
wise she  was  at  liberty  to  return  them  within  a  reasonable 
time,  the  arrangement  was  not  a  contract  of  sale  or  return, 
but  a  mere  option.  Also,  where  a  manufacturer  of  auto- 
mobiles of  different  styles  and  prices  agreed  to  fill  "  specified  " 
orders,  an  order  for  a  certain  number  of  machines,  without 
a  specification  of  style,  was  too  indefinite  to  be  enforced, 
even  though  accepted  by  the  manufacturer.  So,  too,  where 
a  customer  agreed  to  buy,  but  the  seller  did  not  agree  to  sell, 
the  contract,  so  called,  was  one-sided,  and  could  not  be 
enforced. 

54.  Offers  in  Advertisings  Matter. — Catalogs,  cir- 
culars, and  other  forms  of  advertising  frequently  must  be 
supplemented  by  information,  as  well  as  by  argument,  to 
close  a  sale,  and  when  of  that  character  are  considered  mere 
invitations  to  trade.  Therefore,  when  one  orders  something 
described  in  a  catalog,  the  sale  is  not  necessarily  complete 
but  may  be  subject  to  acceptance.  Nevertheless,  catalogs, 
circulars,  etc.  may  be  made  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of 
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;r,  as  when  the  manufacturers  of  a  patent  medicine 
,hat  they  will  pay  a  given  sum  of  money  to  any  one 
ifter  using  their  medicine  in  a  certain  manner,  con- 
a  specified  disease.  It  matters  not  that  such  an  offer 
made  directly  to  the  individual  who  accepts  it,  pro- 
there  is  nothing  in  the  advertisement  to  show  that  he  is 
the  general  public  or  class  intended  to  be  reached  by  it. 
f  an  advertiser  states  that  if  a  reader  puts  a  dollar  in 
'elope  and  mails  it  to  a  certain  address,  the  advertiser 
ke  the  risk  of  receiving  the  money  and  will  deliver  a 
1  book,  the  advertiser  is  bound  to  fulfil  the  contract 
1  the  order  may  be  lost  in  the  mails.  But  it  would  be 
iry  for  the  subscriber  to  submit  reasonable  evidence 
fact  that  he  did  send  the  letter  in  questioji. 

Of  course,  an  advertiser  may  provide  that  an  accept- 
f  his  offer  shall  not  take  effect  until  it  is  not  only  sent 
t  received  by,  him  within  a  certain  time.  Thus  where 
[raphic  offer  requested  a  reply  "early  tomorrow,"  and 
ceptance  was  not  received  until  late  in  the  evening, 
iving  been  put  in  the  course  of  transmission  early  on 
jming  stated,  it  was  held  that  a  sale  did  not  result, 
ling  a  circular  that  names  the  present  price  of  an  article 
offer  to  sell  at  that  price.  An  order  based  thereon, 
on  the  receipt  of  the  circular,  by  one  of  the  persons 
om  it  was  addressed,  is,  if  reasonable  in  quantity 
d,  an  acceptance  of  the  offer. 

Power  of    Salesmen  to  Make  Offer. — An  order 
to  a  traveling  salesman  is  ordinarily  a  mere  proposal 

',  subject  to  withdrawal  at  any  time  before  acceptance 
e  house.  A  traveling  salesman's  authority  usually 
Is  simply  to  the  soliciting  of  orders,  and  inasmuch  as 
iresentations  are  not  enough  to  bind  his  house,  custom- 
)uld  determine  from  headquarters  how  far  his  authority 
Is.  A  salesman  sold  a  good-sized  bill  of  shoes  in 
cky,  including  a  lot  of  samples  that  were  figured  in  at 
1  discount.  Later  the  customer  received  notice  that 
rtion  of  the  order  calling  for  sample  shoes  at  a  discount 
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could  not  be  filled — that  the  salesman  had  no  authority  to 
make  such  a  sale. 

It  is  a  common  failing  in  business  practice  to  accept  assur- 
ances that  a  salesman  is  not  authorized  to  give  and  which  his 
employer  is  not  obliged  to  uphold.  If  a  salesman  makes  a 
sale  on  the  promise  that  goods  similar  to  the  goods  thus  sold 
will  not  be  sold  to  certain  competitors,  the  buyer  should 
make  this  condition  a  part  of  his  written  order  subject  to 
acceptance  by  the  seller,  for  it  is  not  likely  that  the  salesman 
has  been  empowered  by  his  employer  to  make  such  offers. 
It  may,  however,  be  safely  assumed  that  a  salesman  has  the 
authority  necessary  for  the  successful  performance  of  his 
duties,  or  the  authority  customary  in  his  line  of  business. 
For  instance,  he  may  warrant  quality.  Also,  when  entrusted 
with  the  actual  possession  of  goods,  he  may  receive  payments. 
Authority  to  collect  bills  or  to  indorse  commercial  paper 
payable  to  his  house  is  not,  however,  presumed  because  he 
has  authority  to  sell  goods;  nor  can  one  assume  that,  because 
drafts  drawn  by  a  salesman  had  been  frequently  paid  by  his 
employers,  he  had  authority  to  make  such  drafts.  Who- 
ever lends  him  money  tmder  those  conditions  does  so  at  his 
peril.  Though  his  house  may  be  liberal  in  supplying  him  with 
samples,  he  is  not,  on  that  account,  to  be  considered  free  to 
sell  the  samples;  nor  has  he  implied  authority  to  allow  goods 
to  be  returned.  When  necessary  to  his  work,  the  hiring  of  a 
motor  car  or  a  horse  and  buggy  is  one  of  the  traveling  sales- 
man's rights. 

» 

57.  False  Offers. — Where  one  has  been  induced  to  buy 
goods  or  other  property  by  statements  that  are  false  and 
misleading,  the  contract  may  be  rescinded.  But  to  make  a 
statement  fraudulent  in  legal  contemplation  it  must  relate 
to  either  a  past  or  present  fact;  it  cannot  involve  a  mere 
prediction  or  opinion.  Where,  however,  a  prediction  is 
based  on  facts  that  the  seller  knows  will  render  impossible  or 
improbable  the  happening  of  an  event  or  the  arising  of  a 
contingency,  it  will  subject  a  contract  to  rescission,  unless 
the  prediction  is  such  that  no  one  could  reasonably  rely  on  it. 
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• 

A  statement  of  •opinion,  though,  will  not  affect  the  validity 
of  a  sale  unless  it  involves  a  concealment  of  facts,  or  is  made 
by  one  whose  position  of  trust  or  confidence  naturally  suggests 
the  possession  of  facts;  or,  in  other  words,  tmless  the  statement 
is  really  of  a  different  nature  than  it  appears.  A  relation  of 
trust  or  confidence  exists  when  a  seller  knows  that  a  customer 
relies  on  his  information  and  judgment  and  there  is  no  deal- 
ing at  arm's  length.  If  one  who  is  an  expert  judge  of  values 
is  dealing  with  one  ignorant  of  such  values  or  uses  artifice 
and  does  not  place  property  honestly  before  the  prospective 
buyer  and  give  reasonable  opportunity  for  him  to  inspect 
for  himself,  the  sale  is  fraudulent. 


ACCEPTANCE  OE  OEEEB 

58.  Essentials  of  Acceptance. — An  acceptance  must 
be  communicated;  mere  mental  assent  to  an  offer  is  not 
enough;  and  such  acceptance  must  correspond,  in  every 
respect,  with  the  terms  of  the  whole  offer.  At  any  time  before 
a  sale  is  consummated,  the  quotation  of  a  price,  whether 
orally,  by  letter,  or  in  a  catalog,  circular,  or  other  form  of 
advertising,  may  be  withdrawn  by  the  seller,  even  if  it  is 
stated  that  it  will  be  open  until  a  specified  time,  unless  an 
option  has  been  granted  for  a  valuable  consideration. 

So,  too,  an  offer  to  buy  goods  may  be  withdrawn  at  any 
time  before  its  acceptance.  A  revocation,  to  be  effectual, 
must  be  received  by  the  person  to  whom  the  offer  is  made, 
before  he  has  signified  his  acceptance.  If  a  customer  orders 
goods  and  he  subsequently  requests  the  seller  to  hold  the 
order  until  further  notified  by  him,  the  customer,  and  the 
seller  replies  that  the  goods  will  be  held  for  a  time,  there  is 
no  countermand  of  the  order. 

59.  Acceptance  by  Mall. — Where  one  of  the  forms  of 
advertising  or  subsequent  correspondence  contains  such  an 
offer  that  its  acceptance  will  result  in  a  contract,  an  accept- 
ance made  by  letter  or  by  wire  completes  the  contract 
from  the  moment  the  letter  is  deposited  in  the  mails  or  the 
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telegram  is  sent.  Neither  party  can  withdraw  thereafter, 
although  the  letter  or  telegram  may  not  reach  its  destination. 
In  such  case,  the  sender  of  the  letter  or  th6  telegram  makes  the 
post-oflSce  department  or  the  telegraph  company  his  agent. 

60.  Acceptance  by  Action. — A  written  order  for  goods, 
even  if  not  accepted  in  writing,  becomes  a  binding  contract 
when  the  goods  are  actually  delivered  and  received.  Here 
acceptance  is  asstmied  from  the  action.  Whatever  the 
origin^il  contract  of  sale,  the  parties  may,  if  the  price  is  not 
paid  at  the  stipulated  time,  turn  the  deal  into  a  sale  con- 
ditioned that  title  shall  remain  in  the  seller  until  the  price 
is  paid. 

61.  Ri^lit  to  Inspect  Before  Accepting. — Ordinarily 
a  seller  is  under  no  obligation  to  point  out  patent  defects  in 
personal  property  offered  for  sale,  when  the  customer  has  an 
opportunity  to  inspect  it ;  nor  to  give  extrinsic  facts  affecting 
the  value  of  the  property  which  are  equally  accessible  to  the 
buyer.  But  he  must  disclose  hidden  defects  in  the  property 
and  his  want  or  imperfection  of  title.  Moreover,  disclosure 
must  be  complete,  for,  while  a  partial  disclosure  may  be  true 
so  far  as  it  goes,  what  seems  a  trifling  omission  can  make  all 
the  rest  false.  In  a  recent  case  it  was  held  that  in  order  for 
the  sale  to  be  completed,  a  seller  must  give  the  buyer  an 
opporttmity  to  inspect  the  goods,  and  the  mere  unloading 
and  tmpacking  necessary  to  inspection  does  not  constitute 
an  acceptance  nor  the  waiving  of  defects. 


DAMAGES    AND    RESCISSION 

62.  Recovery  of  Damages. — To  entitle  a  customer  to 
rescind  a  contract  or  to  recover  damages — the  two  forms  of 
redress  outside  of  criminal  proceeding — he  must  show: 
(1)  that  the  statements  were  false;  (2)  that  the  seller  knew 
them  to  be  so  and  intended  them  to  deceive ;  (3)  that  they 
were  material;  (4)  that  they  were  such  that  a  person  exer- 
cising ordinary  prudence  might  rely  on,  and  did  rely  on 
them,  to  his  injury. 

239—^ 
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In  such  case  it  may  be  shown  that  the  statements  were 
made  to  the  customer,  to  an  agent  who  was  expected  to  and 
did  commtmicate  such  information  to  the  customer,  or  that 
the  statements  were  made  to  the  public  generally,  or  to  a  class 
of  which  the  customer  formed  a  part.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  a  statement  be  the  sole,  or  even  the  chief,  inducement 
that  brought  about  a  sale.     It  is  sufficient  if  it  is  material. 

63.  Rescission. — The  fact  that  a  servant  or  employe  has 
been  given  personal  inducements  to  influence  a  sale  to  his 
employer  does  not  usually  impair  a  contract. 

A  seller  defrauded  in  a  sale  of  goods  must  act  at  once  on 
learning  the  facts  that  justify  a  rescission,  or  be  bound  by 
the  sale. 

The  foundation  of  the  right  to  rescind  a  contract  of  sale  is 
a  tender  or  return  of  the  property  to  the  seller  promptly  on 
discovering  the  defect  that  is  relied  on  for  rescission.  A  mere 
offer  to  return  goods  that  have  been  accepted  does  not,  of 
itself,  rescind  the  contract.  If  an  offer  to  return  the  goods 
has  been  refused,  the  customer  may  sue  for  damages.  The 
refusal  of  the  seller  to  accept  the  property  on  an  attempted 
rescission  does  not  relieve  the  customer  of  his  care.  If  goods 
are  sent  on  the  agreement  that  the  sender  will  take  them 
away,  on  notice,  if  they  are  not  satisfactory,  all  that  the 
receiver  need  do,  says  the  court  in  a  recent  Pennsylvania 
case,  is  to  notify  the  sender  and  demand  removal;  it  is  not 
incumbent  on  him  to  remove  the  goods  to  a  public  storage 
place. 

A  contract  of  sale  will  not  be  set  aside  merely  for  inade- 
quacy of  the  purchase  price,  imless  such  inadequacy  is  so 
great  as  to  furnish  proof  of  fraud  or  undue  advantage.  The 
same  principle  applies  where  the  price  is  exorbitant. 

64.  False  Statements  by  Buyer. — Buyers  of  goods 
may  subject  a  contract  to  rescission  by  false  and  misleading 
statements  made  by  them  in  purchasing.  It  is  not  considered 
fraudulent,  however  (except  in  Pennsylvania),  for  an  insol- 
vent person  to  purchase  goods  without  disclosing  his  financial 
weakness,  if  no  inquiry  is  made  in  that  regard,  unless  he  does 
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so  with  a  previous  design  of  imposing  on  the  seller.  In  the 
latter  case  the  seller  may  withhold  the  goods,  and  refuse  to 
recognize  the  bargain. 

65.  Damages  for  Breacli  of  Contract  of  Sale. — A 

refusal  by  one  of  the  parties  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  the  sale, 
or  such  conduct  on  his  part  as  interferes  with  the  fulfilment  of 
the  contract,  entitles  the  other  to  sue  for  damages  resulting 
from  the  breach. 

66.  Belief  From  Obllgratlon. — A  seller  is  relieved  of  his 
obligation  where  performance  is  rendered  impossible  by  an 
act  of  God — a  storm,  flood,  fire — or  by  the  public  enemy. 
But  he  cannot  be  excused  simply  because  performance 
is  interfered  with  by  causes  beyond  his  control,  unless  a 
provision  to  that  effect  is  embodied  in  the  contract.  It  is 
not  enough  that  a  letterhead  or  form  of  memorandimi  con- 
tains the  provision,  **all  agreements  made  contingent  upon 
strikes,  fires,  accidents,  or  causes  beyond  our  control,"  or  one 
similar  to  it,  unless  it  is  expressly  incorporated  in  the  con- 
tract of  sale.  Otherwise,  it  has  no  more  legal  force  than 
any  other  point  brought  out  during  negotiations  and  not 
agreed  to. 

67.  Measure  of  Damagres. — In  case  of  a  breach  of  con- 
tract where  goods  have  not  been  delivered,  the  measure  of  the 
customer's  damages  is  not  the  full  value  of  the  goods,  but  the 
loss  that  he  has  actually  sustained  by  reason  of  the  breach. 
This  is  generally  the  difference  between  the  price  fixed  by 
the  contract  and  the  market  value  of  the  goods  at  the  time 
and  place  where  the  delivery  was  to  be  made.  The  customer 
cannot  rid  himself  of  this  liability  by  notifying  the  seller 
before  delivery  that  he  will  not  receive  the  goods. 

In  a  case  in  which  one  who  had  ordered  a  boat  btiilt  to 
order  refused  to  accept  it,  it  was  held  that  where  the  contract 
had  been  so  far  carried  out  that  property  was  practically 
ready  for  delivery  before  the  manufacturer  has  notice  of  the 
buyer's  intention  to  decline  acceptance,  the  manufacturer  may 
treat  the  property  as  if  it  were  the  buyer's,  hold  it  subject 
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to  his  order,  and  proceed  to  collect  the  full  price  agreed  on. 
In  this  case,  the  buyer  sued  to  recover  his  advance  payment. 
According  to  the  decision,  the  seller  had  his  choice  of  remedy. 
By  regarding  the  boat  as  the  property  of  the  buyer,  the 
seller  was  not  obliged  to  sue  for  the  difference  between  the 
market  price  of  the  boat  and  the  contract  price,  but  could 
proceed  for  the  full  contract  price  less  the  advance  payment 
made. 

Another  decision  rendered  in  a  similar  set  of  circumstances 
sets  forth  that  where  the  seller  elects  to  retain  the  goods 
refused  by  the  prospective  purchaser  and  treats  them  as  for- 
feited, the  measure  of  damages  is  the  difference  between  the 
contract  price  and  the  market  price  at  the  time  and  place 
stipulated  for  delivery;  but  if  the  mantifacturer  deals  with 
the  goods  as  belonging  to  the  purchaser  and  sues  for  the  con- 
tract price,  and  later  sells  the  property  on  the  purchaser's 
authority  and  sells  in  good  faith,  the  measure  of  damages  is 
the  difference  between  the  original  contract  price  and  the 
amount  realized  on  resale. 

68.  Where  title  to  goods  has  not  been  transferred  to  the 
customer,  and  the  price  has  not  been  paid,  the  damages  that 
may  be  claimed  by  the  customer  for  the  seller's  breach  of 
contract  are  generally  the  difference  between  the  price  agreed 
upon  and  the  market  price  of  the  goods  at  the  time  and  place 
of  delivery. 

If  the  price  has  been  paid,  the  customer  may,  in  Colorado, 
Illinois,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Michigan,  Mississippi, 
New  Hampshire,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Vermont,  Virginia, 
and  Wisconsin  recover  the  market  price  at  the  time  and  place 
of  delivery,  with  interest  added.  In  California,  Connecticut, 
Indiana,  New  York,  and  Texas,  the  customer  may  recover 
the  highest  market  price  that  has  been  reached  at  any  time 
between  the  date  fixed  for  delivery  and  the  day  of  the  trial. 
Where  the  market  has  declined  the  customer  may  recover 
the  price  paid,  with  interest.  In  Iowa,  the  same  rule  prevails, 
except  that  the  period  within  which  damages  may  be  recovered 
ends  with  the  commencement  of  suit. 
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When  contemplated  by  the  contract,  special  damages, 
such  as  are  a  natural  and  proximate  result  of  the  breach,  may 
be  recovered,  and  include  both  profits  interfered  with  and 
losses  sustained. 

If  the  customer  has  taken  possession  of  the  goods  sold, 
he  may  return,  or  refuse  to  accept  them,  or  sue  for  damages 
for  breach  of  warranty,  if  the  goods  do  not  fulfil  its  conditions. 

69.  In  determining  what  the  market  value  is,  a  reasonable 
range  of  time  is  sometimes  allowed  in  which  to  average  the 
price,  so  that  spasmodic  changes  not  indicating  the  real  state 
of  the  market  may  not  prevail.  Under  certain  circumstances, 
too,  prices  at  other  places  may  be  shown  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  the  value  in  the  particular  market. 

If  the  title  to  the  goods  has  been  transferred  to  the  customer, 
even  if  the  possession  has  not,  the  seller  may  sue  to  recover 
the  goods,  or  the  damages  resulting  from  a  refusal  to  pay. 
Where,  however,  both  title  and  possession  have  been  trans- 
ferred, the  seller's  only  remedy  is  by  a  suit  for  the  price. 

Where  goods  are  sold  on  the  understanding  that  title  is 
to  remain  in  the  seller  until  they  are  paid  for,  except  in  those 
states  where  contracts  relating  to  conditional  sales  must  be 
recorded,  an  outsider  cannot  secure  any  rights  as  against  the 
seller,  even  if  at  the  time  of  delivery  the  seller  gives  the  cus- 
tomer permission  to  sell  for  his,  the  seller's,  benefit. 

Where  a  purchaser  from  the  seller's  prospective  customer 
has  knowledge  of  a  breach  of  the  contract  between  the  original 
parties,  he  acquires  no  better  title  as  against  the  seller  than 
the  prospective  customer  had,  and  may  be  held  liable  to  the 
seller  for  damages. 

DEIilVBRY  AND   PAYMENT 


DELIVERY    OF    GOODS 

70.  It  is  the  seller's  duty  to  prepare  goods  for  shipment, 
and  to  take  the  usual  precautions  for  insuring  their  delivery 
to  the  customer  in  a  merchantable  condition.  In  doing  so, 
the  seller  must  follow  the  customer's  shipping  directions  and 
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is  liable  for  any  loss  resulting  from  failure  to  do  so.  Unless 
required  by  the  terms  of  the  contract,  delivery  is  unnecessary 
to  transfer  title,  except  where  third  persons  may  be  misled. 
In  the  absence  of  an  agreement  or  custom  of  the  trade,  a 
seller's  duty  is  fulfilled  by  placing  goods  at  the  disposal  of 
the  customer,  so  that  they  can  be  removed  by  him  from  the 
place  of  sale,  or  place  indicated. 

While,  as  a  general  thing,  a  delivery  to  a  transportation 
company  is  a  delivery  to  the  ptu"chaser  who  orders  goods 
shipped  to  him,  that  principle  does  not  apply  where  there  is  a 
special  contract  by  which  the  shipper  agrees  to  deliver  the 
goods  to  the  purchaser  at  a  certain  place,  and  retains  the 
title  tmtil  the  purchase  price  is  paid. 

71.  Various  Conditions  of  Delivery. — If  the  place 
of  delivery  is  to  be  subsequently  designated  by  the  customer, 
he  must  act  within  a  reasonable  time,  otherwise  he  assumes 
all  risk  from  loss  or  destruction  of  the  goods.  If  the  goods 
are  to  be  delivered  f.  o.  b.,  that  is,  free  on  board  cars  or  vessel, 
the  seller  must,  at  his  own  expense,  place  the  goods  on  the 
car  or  vessel  that  is  to  carry  them. 

If  the  seller  is  to  deliver  the  goods,  and  nothing  is  said  as 
to  time,  he  must  send  them  within  a  reasonable  time.  If, 
however,  a  time  is  fixed,  a  failure  to  make  seasonable  delivery 
releases  the  customer  from  any  obligation  to  accept  the 
goods.  In  case  the  goods  are  to  be  delivered  between  certain 
dates,  the  customer  may  designate  the  date  he  will  receive 
them.  On  his  failure  to  do  so,  delivery  may  be  made  at  the 
last  of  such  dates.  If  goods  are  delivered  before  the  time 
specified  in  the  order,  the  customer  is  not  obliged  to  accept 
them. 

In  cases  where  the  requirement  is  **as  soon  as  possible,'*  or 
an  equivalent,  a  reasonable  time  is  understood.  The  terms 
** immediately,'*  *' forthwith,*'  etc.,  imply  an  earlier  perform- 
ance than  where  the  expression  **  within  a  reasonable  time"  is 
used.  Nevertheless,  it  is  held  that  such  terms  never  mean  the 
exclusion  of  any  interval  of  time,  but  that  no  undue  delay 
shall  occur. 
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72.  Redress,  for  Failure  In  Delivery. — In  case  a 
sale  is  complete  but  delivery  is  to  be  made  in  instalments,  the 
failure  of  the  seller  to  deliver,  or  of  the  customer  to  accept 
one  instalment,  gives  the  other  party  the  right  to  rescind  the 
contract  and  sue  for  resulting  damages.  If,  however,  a  sale 
depends  on  several  independent  agreements,  a  breach  of  one 
of  them  does  not  affect  the  rest. 

73.  Blg^lit  to  Insi>ect  Groods. — Reasonable  inspection 
should  in  all  cases  be  allowed  the  customer  so  that  he  may 
determine  whether  the  goods  are  as  agreed.  What  is  reason- 
able depends  on  the  circumstances,  and  involves  the  question 
whether  the  goods  are  or  are  not  perishable. 

74.  Delivery  of  Inferior  Goods. — ^Where  the  seller 
delivers  goods  inferior  to  those  required  by  the  contract,  the 
buyer  may  reject  the  goods  and  sue  for  damages;  or  he  may 
pay  the  contract  price,  take  the  goods,  and  recover  the  differ- 
ence between  their  value  and  the  value  of  the  goods  required 
by  the  contract.  Even  if  the  goods  are  up  to  sample,  if  a 
hidden  defect  that  renders  them  unmerchantable  afterwards 
appears,  they  may  be  refused. 

Certain  shoes  were  bought  on  a  warranty  of  quality. 
Quality  below  the  warranted  quality  passed  unnoticed  in 
some  of  the  stock  for  30  days.  The  shoe  merchant  then 
returned  the  shoes,  together  with  the  money  for  those  sold, 
and  gave  notice  of  the  breach  of  warranty.  It  was  shown 
that  the  fact  that  some  of  the  shoes  were  not  as  warranted 
was  not  so  apparent  as  to  be  observable  by  an  experienced 
dealer  using  ordinary  care.  The  verdict  was  that  the  acts 
of  the  merchant  amounted  to  a  rescission,  and  that  the  seller 
could  not  recover  the  price. 

Where  delivery  is  to  be  in  instalments,  an  acceptance  of 
one  instalment  does  not  affect  the  customer's  right  to  refuse 
any  other,  when  the  quality  or  quantity  or  time  of  delivery 
is  not  as  agreed.  In  a  recent  case  that  involves  this  prin- 
ciple, it  is  made  clear  that,  though  sale  may  be  made  by 
sample,  the  seller  is  not  relieved  from  the  obligation  to 
deliver  goods  in  strict  accordance  with  description,  where 
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goods  are  of  such  nature  that  an  imitation .  might  be  substi- 
tuted and  not  be  discovered  by  ordinary  inspection.  In  such 
a  case,  said  the  court,  it  is  admissible  to  produce  expert 
testimony  to  show  that  the  substituted  goods  are  so  nearly 
like  the  goods  called  for  that  ordinary  inspection  would  not 
reveal  the  substitution — that  this  testimony  is  good  as  against 
the  seller's  claim  for  damages  on  account  of  the  buyer's 
refusal  to  receive  further  instalments. 

If  the  goods  are  not  as  agreed,  either  in  quality  or  quantity, 
the  customer  need  not  send  them  back.  It  is  sufficient  for 
him  to  notify  the  seller  of  his,  the  customer's,  refusal  to  accept. 
It  will  be  noted  that  not  as  much  is  required  in  such  a  case  as 
is  required  when  goods  have  been  formally  accepted  and 
then  found  wanting.  What  constitutes  an  acceptance  must, 
of  course,  depend  on  the  circumstances  of  a  particular  case. 
It  need  not  be  indicated  by  words;  it  may  be  inferred  from 
the  conduct  of  the  customer,  as  when,  for  example,  he  keeps 
the  goods,  and  treats  them  as  his  own. 

75.  Delivery  to  Transportation  Company. — ^When 
goods  are  placed  in  the  custody  of  a  railroad  or  other  trans- 
portation company  for  delivery  to  the  customer,  the  trans- 
portation company  is  the  agent  of  the  customer,  imless  the 
bill  of  lading  shows  otherwise. 

Where  goods  are  shipped  C.  O.  D.,  the  transportation  com- 
pany'is  the  agent  of  the  customer  to  receive  the  goods,  and 
of  the  seller  to  collect  the  purchase  price,  and  delivery  is 
complete  when  the  goods  are  turned  over  to  the  transporta- 
tion company. 

If  the  bill  of  lading  is  so  drawn  that  the  goods  are  deliver- 
able to  a  person  to  be  designated  subsequently  by  the  seller, 
this  is  almost  conclusive  of  the  seller's  intention  to  withhold 
the  transfer  of  title. 

Where  a  draft  for  the  price  of  the  goods  is  attached  to  the 
bill  of  lading,  the  customer  cannot  retain  either  the  bill  of 
lading  or  the  goods  unless  he  accepts  or  pays  the  draft. 
If  the  draft  is  payable  at  sight  or  on  demand,  there  must  be 
both  a  payment  and  acceptance.     On  acceptance  or  pay- 
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ment  of  the  draft  and  the  delivery  of  the  bill  of  lading  to 
the  purchaser,  title  to  the  goods  is  transferred,  although  the 
goods  are  still  in  transit.  If  the  seller  sends  the  bill  of  lading 
to  the  customer  without  a  draft  attached,  the  title  passes, 
even  if  the  customer  refuses  to  honor  a  draft  subsequently 
sent. 

If  the  transportation  company  delivers  the  goods  to  the 
customer,  when  it  should  not,  the  seller  may  maintain  an 
action  to  recover  the  goods  from  any  one  in  possession  of 
them,  even  if  he  be  a  bona-fide  purchaser. 

76.  Delivery  by  Transportation  Company. — Where 
the  shipper  has  expressly  directed  a  delivery  to  his  customer, 
or  some  other  person,  on  the  performance  by  the  consignee 
of  certain  specified  conditions,  the  delivery  must  be  made 
accordingly.  While  goods  are  in  transit  the  seller  may,  at 
any  time,  direct  the  transportation  company  to  deliver  at 
an  intermediate  point,  without  any  change  in  the  bill  of 
lading.  In  such  case,  the  company  may  demand  prepay- 
ment of  freight  charges  for  the  entire  distance,  and,  indeed, 
additional  charges,  if  the  change  of  instructions  occasions 
extra  trouble.  When  goods  have  reached  their  original 
destination,  such  a  change  cannot  be  made  without  a  new 
contract.  Generally  a  shipment  ends  with  a  delivery,  on 
accotmt  of  the  customer,  to  a  designated  warehouse  or  receiv- 
ing department,  or  to  an  agent  of  his.  But  the  purpose  of 
delivery  to  the  customer's  agent  is  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. For  instance,  if  a  delivery  is  to  enable  the  agent 
to  forward  the  goods  when  the  final  destination  is  decided  on, 
the  shipment  is  ended.  But  the  shipment  is  not  ended  when 
delivery  to  an  agent  is  to  enable  him  to  forward  the  goods 
to  a  destination  already  settled.  The  distinction  is  that  in 
the  first  case  the  delivery  is  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  new 
destination,  or  a  new  shipment,  while  in  the  second  case  the 
delivery  is  short  of  the  destination  and  the  place  of  delivery 
to  the  agent  is  looked  upon  as  an  intermediate  point.  An 
order  for  delivery  to  a  warehouse  within  the  original  destina- 
tion does  not  end  the  shipment,  for  the  reason  that  the  ware- 
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house  occupies  the  same  relative  position  as  the  transporta- 
tion company.. 

Where  a  transportation  company  accepts  goods  for  ship- 
ment, with  instructions /not  to  deliver  them  tmtil  they  are 
paid  for,  or  where  they  are  so  plainly  marked  as  to  show  that 
payment  is  to  be  a  condition  of  delivery,  the  company  must 
be  governed  accordingly. 

The  indorsement  of  a  bill  of  lading  transfers  the  right  to 
receive  the  goods  specified  in  it,  and  the  person  claiming  the 
goods  should  surrender  the  bill  of  lading,  on  delivery  of 
goods;  otherwise,  the  transportation  company  delivers  at  its 
peril. 

77.  FreifiTlit  Cliarfires. — Usually,  the  consignor  with 
whom  the  contract  of  shipment  is  made  is  liable  for  the  freight 
charges.  It  is  immaterial  whether  or  not  he  owns  what  is 
shipped.  But  when  he  acts  for  some  one  else  who  is  the 
owner  of  the  goods  shipped,  usually  both  that  person  and  the 
consignor  are  severally  liable.  To  secure  those  charges,  a 
transportation  company  has  a  lien  on  the  goods.  This  lien 
covers  the  goods  constituting  the  consignment  for  which  a 
charge  is  made,  and  does  not  extend  to  other  consignments. 
The  lien,  however,  covers  not  only  transportation  charges  but 
charges  for  storage,  advances  to  other  lines,  and  such  other 
charges  as  are  properly  coimected  with  the  shipment. 

78.  Acceptance. — Acceptance  of  goods  by  the  con- 
signee, without  objection  and  with  knowledge  of  their 
defective  condition,  precludes  recovery  for  damages.  But 
the  consignee  is  entitled  to  a  reasonable  opportunity  for 
examination,  and  acceptance  for  that  purpose  will  not  be  a 
waiver,  nor  will  acceptance  waive  objection  for  damage  not 
apparent.  A  receipt  acknowledging  delivery  of  the  goods 
in  good  condition  is  only  prima-facie  evidence  of  the  fact. 
Acceptance  of  a  part  of  the  goods  will  not  waive  claims  for 
damages  to  the  balance.  Nor  will  payment  of  the  freight 
charges  waive  the  right  to  recover  damages  to  any  part  of 
the  shipment. 
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79.  Claims  for  liosses  and  Damage. — Usually  there 
is  inserted  in  bills  of  lading  a  stipulation  that  written  notice 
of  a  claim  for  loss  or  damages  shall  be  given  to  the  transporta- 
tion company  within  a  specified  time,  such  as  30,  60,  or 
90  days,  and  that,  unless  such  notice  is  given  there  will  be 
no  liability  on  the  part  of  the  company.  Such  stipulations 
are  upheld  when  reasonable,  except  in  those  states  where 
limitations  of  liability  are  invalid. 

80.  C,-0.-D.  Sliipments. — ^The  shipment  of  goods 
C.  O.  D.,  that  is,  cash  on  delivery,  gives  the  transportation 
company  the  right  to  allow  the  seller's  customer  a  reasonable 
opportimity  to  inspect  them.  When  a  transportation  com- 
pany tmdertakes  to  carry  goods  C.  O.  D.,  it  must  collect  the 
amoimt  due,  and  remit  to  the  seller,  regardless  of  whether 
any  special  compensation  is  paid  for  this  special  service. 

81.  Stopplngr  Delivery  of  Goods. — If,  while  goods 
are  on  their  way  to  the  customer,  the  seller  learns  of  the  cus- 
tomer's insolvency,  he  may  exercise  what  is  called  the  right 
of  stoppage  in  transitu.  By  this  means  he  can  prevent  the 
delivery  of  possession  to  the  customer  or  to  his  representa- 
tives. By  Insolvency  is  meant  the  general  inability  of  the 
customer  to  pay  his  debts  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business. 

The  right  of  regaining  possession  of  goods  while  on  their 
way  to  the  customer  is  not  affected  by  a  part  payment  having 
been  made,  as  the  only  effect  of  the  part  payment  is  to  cut 
down  the  claim  to  that  extent,  except  where  the  sale  is  made 
up  of  several  items.  Then  the  right  of  stoppage  will  extend 
merely  to  the  portion  of  the  goods  that  remain  unpaid  for; 
part  payments  need  not  be  returned  when  this  right  exists. 
Also,  the  right  of  stoppage  is  not  interfered  with  by  accept- 
ing a  note  for  the  purchase  price,  unless  it  has  been  agreed 
that  the  note  itself  is  to  be  regarded  as  absolute  payment. 

82.  When  goods  have  arrived  at  the  place  of  delivery 
specified  in  the  contract  of  sale,  and  are  no  longer  in  charge 
of  the  transportation  company,  the  seller  cannot  retake 
possession. 
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If  the  customer  anticipates  a  stoppage  in  transitu,  and 
sectires  the  goods  from  the  transportation  company  before 
the  destination  is  reached,  the  seller's  right  of  stoppage  is 
at  an  end. 

Goods  are  still  in  transit  when  in  the  hands  of  a  dray  line 
for  local  delivery  at  their  destination. 

83.  The  usual  method  of  exercising  the  right  of  stoppage 
in  transitu  is  by  a  letter  or  telegram  to  the  transportation 
company  or  warehouse,  in  which  the  seller  states  his  claim, 
and  notifies  the  person  in  possession  not  to  deliver  the  goods 
to  the  customer  but  to  hold  them  subject  to  the  seller's  order. 
No  particular  form  of  notice  is  required,  but  there  must  be 
so  clear  a  description  of  the  goods  that  the  transportation 
company  or  warehousemen  are  easily  able  to  identify  them. 
If,  after  the  notice  referred  to,  the  transportation  company 
or  warehouseman  declines  to  return  the  goods  to  the  seller, 
or  delivers*  them  to  the  customer,  it  will  be  liable  to  the  seller. 

Inasmuch  as  transportation  companies  and  warehousemen 
have  liens  for  their  charges  on  goods  put  in  their  care,  which 
charges  are  superior  to  any  other  claim,  the  seller  must  pay 
such  charges  on  demand.  To  prevent  an  insolvent  customer 
from  transferring  a  bill  of  lading  to  a  bona-fide  purchaser, 
there  should  be  indorsed  thereon  a  notice  that  title  in  the  goods 
remains  in  the  seller  until  payment  is  received. 

If  the  seller  attaches  the  goods  while  on  their  way  to  the 
customer,  he  waives  the  right  of  stoppage  in  transitu.  No 
effect  on  the  sale  itself  results  from  stoppage  in  transitu. 
The  parties  are  placed  in  the  same  position,  as  nearly  as  may 
be,  as  they  would  have  been  had  the  seller  not  originally 
parted  with  the  possession  of  the  goods,  not  as  his  own,  but 
as  the  customer's,  on  which  he  has  a  lien  for  the  unpaid  pur- 
chase price.  If  the  customer  refuses  to  pay  the  balance, 
the  seller  may,  after  reasonable  notice,  sell  the  goods;  and 
after  applying  the  proceeds  to  the  payment  of  his  bill,  pro- 
ceed to  recover  any  balance  still  unpaid. 

84.  Lilabllity    of     Common     Carriers.  —  Railroad, 

steamship,  and  express  companies  and  other  common  carriers 
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are  obliged  to  carry  all  kinds  of  freight,  save  in  exceptional 
cases.  They  insure  delivery  of  goods  in  the  condition  in 
which  the  goods  were  received,  and  their  responsibility 
begins  when  delivery  is  made  to  them;  and  as  a  condition  of 
their  assuming  such  care  prepayment  of  charges  may  be 
exacted  in  advance. 

When  goods  are  accepted  as  freight  a  bill  of  ladlngr  is 
usually  given  the  shipper.  This  is  a  paper  in  printing  and 
writing  by  which  the  transportation  company  acknowledges 
receipt  of  the  goods  and  agrees  to  carry  them  from  the  place 
of  shipment  to  the  place  of  destination.  It  is  usually  not 
signed  by  the  shipper,  but  only  by  the  transportation  com- 
pany. As  in  the  case  of  other  papers  that  are  signed  by  only 
one  party,  the  shipper  will  not  be  bound  by  its  terms  unless 
his  assent  to  them  is  clear,  a  fact  that  is  generally  shown  by 
his  receiving  and  acting  upon  the  bill  of  lading.  Where  the 
bill  of  lading  is  signed  by  the  shipper,  he  is  deemed  to  have 
agreed  to  its  provisions  and  will,  in  the  absence  of  fraud, 
be  botmd,  notwithstanding  he  was  really  ignorant  of  the 
details  of  the  agreement. 

85.  lilmltatlon  of  lilablllty.  —  Inasmuch  as  the 
transportation  company  is  required  by  law  to  carry  goods 
at  a  reasonable  charge  for  all  who  may  apply,  without  any 
limitation  of  its  liability,  a  stipulation  aimed  at  relieving  it 
from  liability  will  not  be  valid  in  Iowa,  Kansas,  Mississippi, 
Nebraska,  and  Texas,  and  nowhere  else  either,  unless  sup- 
ported by  some  consideration.  This  consideration  is  usually 
sought  to  be  furnished  by  a  reduced  freight  rate.  Before 
such  a  consideration  can  be  effectual  for  the  purpose,  the 
shipper  must  have  an  opportunity  to  accept  or  reject  the 
limitation.  And  though  accepted,  the  limitation  will  not  be 
binding  unless  embodied  in  the  bill  of  lading  at  the  time  the 
goods  are  shipped.  Where  the  evident  purpose  of  the  stipu- 
lation regarding  the  transportation  company's  liability  is  to 
excuse  its  own  carelessness  or  negligence  it  is  void,  regard- 
less of  the  shipper's  attitude.  Also,  if  the  transportation 
company  fails  to  carry  the  goods  by  the  means  or  over  the 
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route  agreed,  a  limitation  of  liability  otherwise  enforceable 
becomes  of  no  value. 

Sometimes  transportation  companies  try  to  avoid  liability 
for  their  carelessness  or  negligence  by  requiring  the  shipper 
to  take  out  insurance  on  the  goods.  When  the  shipper  does 
so,  a  stipulation  in  the  bill  of  lading  that  the  company  shall 
have  the  benefit  of  such  insurance  is  valid.  But  where  such 
an  arrangement  is  forced  on  a  shipper  as  a  condition  of  ship- 
ment, it  is  ineffectual. 

In  those  states  where  limitations  of  liability  are  valid,  the 
value  that  a  shipper  puts  on  the  goods  becomes  the  extreme 
limit  of  value.  Where  the  value  is  asked  and  not  given, 
the  limit  is  the  amoimt  stated  in  the  bill  of  lading  or  stamped 
upon  it  at  the  time  the  goods  are  received  for  shipment.  If 
the  goods  are  proved  to  be  worth  less  than  the  value  given  or 
fixed  in  the  bill  of  lading  as  the  maximum  of  liability,  recovery 
will  be  limited  to  the  smaller  amount. 

86.  lilability  In  General. — If  a  transportation  com- 
pany binds  itself  by  contract  to  furnish  cars  at  specified  times 
and  places,  it  will  be  liable  to  the  shipper  for  damages  caused 
by  failure  or  delay  in  carrying  out  such  arrangement.  The 
duty  of  loading  and  unloading  freight  rests  on  the  trans- 
portation company,  unless  by  prearrangement  it  is  assumed 
by  the  shipper.  In  that  event  the  liability  is  not  changed, 
for  it  commences  the  moment  the  freight  is  accepted  for 
transportation,  although  the  loading  remains  to  be  done  by 
the  shipper  and  continues  until  delivery  is  made  to  the 
consignee  or  his  agent. 

A  transportation  company  that  accepts  goods  for  a  desti- 
nation beyond  its  line  thereby  binds  itself  to  make  delivery 
to  a  connecting  line,  and  it  must  notify  the  other  transporta- 
tion company  of  any  facts  with  reference  to  the  goods,  the 
method  of  transportation,  etc.  that  are  necessary  to  enable 
the  connecting  line  properly  to  receive  and  carry.  Until 
delivery  is  made  to  the  connecting  line,  the  first  line  remains 
liable  for  the  goods.  Indeed  the  first  line  may,  by  improperly 
dealing  with  the  goods,  render  itself  liable  to  the  shipper, 
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even  though  the  actual  loss  is  not  apparent  until  the  goods 
are  in  the  possession  of  the  second  line.  While  holding  goods 
for  delivery  to  the  second  line,  the  first  line  is  responsible;  but 
if  the  second  line  neglects  or  refuses  to  receive  the  goods 
the  first  line  may,  on  notice  to  the  shipper  or  his  consignee, 
as  the  case  may  be,  relieve  itself  of  liability,  except  as  ware- 
houseman, for  ordinary  care.  Until  the  goods  are  accepted 
by  the  second  line,  it  does  not  become  liable  to  the  owner. 
Each  line  is  liable  to  the  owner  of  the  goods  for  injury  thereto 
in  course  of  transportation  over  its  own  lines. 

87.  *'  A  carrier  is  liable  for  damages  resulting  fronj  a  dis- 
regard of  a  shipper's  specific  routing  instructions,  even 
though  it  sends  the  shipment  via  a  route  taking  a  lower  rate 
to  the  original  billed  destination." 

These  are  the  words  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission in  a  decision  in  the  case  of  a  lumber  company  against 
a  railroad.  The  commission  declares,  in  the  opinion,  that 
**  it  is  not  part  of  a  carrier's  duty  to  speculate  upon  the  reasons 
which  actuated  such  instruction  and  to  assume  that  they 
do  not  express  the  shipper's  desire." 

By  the  weight  of  authority,  the  connecting  lines  as  well 
as  the  first  line  are  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  limitations 
of  liability,  for  tmless  the  contract  for  transportation  by  the 
first  line  is  limited  by  its  terms  to  that  line,  it  is  deemed  to 
be  a  contract  regulating  the  entire  transportation.  Especially 
is  this  true  where  the  bill  of  lading  provides  for  an  entire 
compensation  for  through  transportation.  But  if  the  arrange- 
ment with  the  first  line  apparently  relates  only  to  its  liability, 
as,  for  instance,  where  it  is  stipulated  that  its  liability  shall 
not  extend  beyond  its  own  lines,  the  second  line  is  not  entitled 
to  the  benefit  thereof,  especially  where  there  is  no  provision 
in  the  contract  for  a  through  rate. 

If  property  in  the  hands  of  a  transportation  company  is 
seized  imder  legal  process,  and  the  seller  has  timely  knowledge 
of  the  fact,  the  transportation  company  has  a  right  to  pre- 
sume that  the  seller  will  take  the  proper  steps  in  the  premises, 
without  formal  notice  from  the  transportation  company.    In 
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such  case,  the  seller's  delay  will  release  the  transportation 
company  from  liability. 

88.  liiability  on  Interstate  Shipments.  —  In  ap- 
plying the  foregoing  principles,  it  is  important  to  recognize 
the  difference  between  shipments  made  to  different  points 
within  one  state,  and  interstate  shipments.  The  Hepburn 
act  of  1906,  amending  the  Interstate  Commerce  law,  requires 
a  transportation  company  doing  interstate  business  to  make 
good  the  losses  that  occur  either  over  its  own  or  connecting 
lines,  and  to  look  to  connecting  lines  for  redress.  If  this 
principle  did  not  apply,  a  shipper  in  California  might  be  put 
to  the  great  inconvenience  of  bringing  a  suit  in  New  York 
state  to  recover  for  damages  sustained  on  the  last  one  of  a 
number  of  connecting  lines.  But  unless  a  state  has  legis- 
lated in  furtherance  of  the  Hepburn  act,  the  principle  of  this 
interstate  law  will  not  apply  to  shipments  wholly  within  the 
boimdaries  of  one  state. 

TITLE    OF    GOODS    DELrVERED 

89.  Transfer  of  Title. — A  transfer  of  title  takes  place 
at  once,  if  tbe  goods  are  picked  out  or  clearly  designated, 
and  ready  for  immediate  delivery.  But  the  goods  should  be 
ready  for  delivery.  In  a  recent  case,  a  contract  was  made 
for  six  completed  machines  and  six  others  then  in  the  maker's 
shop  uncompleted,  the  contract  reading  **  twelve  automatic 
time-table  machines  complete."  It  was  held  that  this  was 
simply  another  case  of  the  common  law  principle  that  where 
the  seller  must  still  do  something  to  the  goods  to  make  them 
deliverable  title  does  not  pass  until  that  something  is  done. 

In  a  case  that  brought  up  the  question  of  delivery  by  mail» 
it  was  held,  elaborating  the  general  rule  that  a  sale  is  com- 
plete and  title  passes  when  the  parties  are  agreed  on  terms, 
that  when  goods  are  ordered  through  the  mails  the  contract 
is  not  completed  until  the  person  receiving  the  order  com- 
municates an  assent  to  the  orderer,  which  may  be  done 
directly  or  by  filling  the  order  and  delivering  the  goods 
ordered  to  a  common  carrier.     In  the  case  of  delivery  to  a 
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common  carrier  the  title  passes  on,  and  only  on,  the  delivery 
to  the  carrier — the  carrier  being  treated  as  the  agent  of  the 
person  making  the  order. 

Where  goods  are  sold  by  description,  and  not  by  samples, 
the  title  passes  to  the  purchaser  by  delivery.  When  goods 
are  to  be  manoifacttired  or  picked  out  by  the  seller,  the  sale 
is  open  tmtil  the  condition  is  complied  with.  When  the  seller 
selects  the  goods,  the  customer  may  refuse  either  a  larger  or 
smaller  quantity,  or  a  different  quality  than  ordered,  provided 
the  error  in  selection  is  not  adjusted  within  a  reasonable  time, 
and  no  time  is  specified  in  the  contract. 

90.  Special  Agreements  as  to  Title. — Sales  made  on 
the  condition  that  the  goods  may  be  returned  at  the  cus- 
tomer's option  vest  title  in  the  customer,  which  is  revested  in 
the  seller  on  the  return  of  the  goods.  If  the  option  period  is 
fixed  by  contract,  the  customer  must  notify  the  seller  of  his 
decision  within  the  time  agreed,  otherwise  the  customer 
becomes  liable.  Until  the  option  expires,  the  seller  cannot 
replevin  the  goods.  Where  no  time  is  fixed  for  making  up 
his  mind,  the  customer  must  act  within  a  reasonable  time. 
When  goods  are  taken  on  trial,  with  an  option  to  ptirchase, 
no  one  else  can  decide  whether  his  refusal  to  buy  is  or  is  not 
reasonable.  In  determining  whether  a  transfer  of  title  has 
occtirred,  the  intention  of  the  parties  governs.  This  is  to  be 
gathered  from  the  contract,  the  nature  of  the  property,  its 
situation,  and  the  purposes  for  which  the  contract  was  made. 

A  machine  was  bought  on  the  condition  that  if  it  failed 
to  work  well  after  10  days'  trial,  notice  should  be  given  to 
the  manufacturer.  The  manufacturer  reserved  the  right  to 
replace  defective  parts.  The  decision  in  the  suit  that  followed 
was  that  the  purchaser  was  boimd  to  give  the  machine  only  a 
sufficient  trial,  that  a  notice  that  it  would  not  thrash  and  save 
grain  was  sufficiently  definite,  and  that  as  the  seller's  agent 
could  not  ascertain  the  particular  defect,  and  after  the  ptir- 
chaser  had  surrendered  the  machine,  gave  directions  as  to  its 
disposition,  the  manufacturer  thereby  waived  his  right  to 
insist  that  the  purchaser  had  not  compUed  with  the  agreement. 

239—31 
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91.  Sliipiiients  on  Appro val.-^When  goods  are  sent  on 
approval,  title  passes  if  the  customer  does  not  act  adversely 
within  a  reasonable  time.  In  the  case  of  consigned  goods,  to 
be  sold  at  the  seller's  prices  and  upon  his  terms  and  accotmt, 
the  factor  or  merchant  is  the  owner's  agent  in  the  trans- 
action. If,  however,  the  factor  is  to  sell  upon  his  own  terms, 
and  turn  over  to  the  seller  an  agreed  amotmt,  the  factor  is 
a  principal  in  the  transaction. 

92.  Conditional  Sales. — Sales  dependent  on  condi- 
tions are  frequently  mistaken  for  leases.  If  the  purpose  of 
the  contract  involved  in  a  sale  is  to  disguise  the  real  nature 
of  the  transaction,  and  to  preserve  a  lien  on  the  part  of  the 
seller  for  the  price  of  the  goods,  it  is  a  sale,  with  the  addi- 
tional elements  of  a  mortgage,  although  called  a  lease.  If 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  seller  and  customer  that  the  customer 
is  to  keep  the  goods  for  a  certain  period  and,  if  he  pays  for 
them,  to  have  the  title  vest  in  him,  or  otherwise  to  have  him 
return  the  goods  and  pay  for  the  use  of  them,  the  transaction 
is  not  a  conditional  sale.  However,  a  contract  has  been  held 
to  be  a  conditional  sale  where  it  was  in  the  form  of  a  lease 
and  apparently  directed  toward  the  rental  of  a  piano  for 
a  specified  amotmt,  to  be  paid  in  monthly  instalments,  and 
provided:  (1)  that,  in  case  the  ** lessee"  failed  to  meet  any  of 
the  instalments,  the  piano  should  be  returned  to  the  ** lessor"; 
(2)  that  on  payment  of  the  entire  sum  mentioned  as  rent 
the  "lessor"  should  give  an  absolute  bill  of  sale;  and  (3) 
that  title  should  remain  in  him  until  the  last  payment  was 
made.  But  a  contract  to  pay  a  certain  sum  per  month  as 
rent  of  an  organ,  with  the  privilege  of  purchasing  it  at  any 
time  during  the  life  of  the  contract,  by  paying  a  stipulated 
price  therefor,  and  that  the  amount  paid  as  rental  or  advance 
deposit  shall  be  deducted  from  the  price,  has  been  held  to 
be  a  lease  and  not  a  sale. 

93.  A  soda  fotmtain  was  leased  on  the  provision  that 
certain  instalment  payments  were  to  be  made,  that  the 
property  was  to  be  kept  inspired  and  not  removed,  that  on 
completion  of  a  certain  number  of  payments  the  title  was  to 
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pass  to  the  lessee,  but  that  if  payments  were  skipped,  the 
lessor  could  resume  possession.  Before  all  the  payments 
were  made  a  cyclone  destroyed,  the  property.  The  court 
held  that  the  sale  was  not  a  conditional  sale  as  of  date,  but 
was  a  lease  with  an  executory  provision  for  future  sale  pend- 
ing the  payment  of  certain  instalments,  and  that,  therefore, 
the  loss  fell  on  the  lessor. 

Where  the  title  to  goods  sold  is  not  to  pass  imtil  the  pay- 
ment of  the  purchase  price,  the  customer  cannot  subject  the 
goods  to  execution  for  his  debts,  although  his  creditors  have 
due  notice  of  the  condition;  and  the  seller  may  recover  the 
goods  wherever  he  finds  them,  xmless  in  the  hands  of  a  bona- 
fide  purchaser.  Where,  by  a  custom  of  trade,  "cash*'  is 
understood  to  mean  payment  in  10,  30,  or  any  given  number 
of  days  after  a  bargain  is  closed,  title  in  a  sale  for  cash  does 
not  pass  xmtil  payment  is  made. 


PAYMENT    FOB    GOODS 

94.  Manner  of  Payment. — Authority  to  transmit 
money  by  mail  may  be  impUed  from  a  request  by  mail  '*to 
remit  to  us  as  soon  as  received."  If  it  is  impossible  for  a 
customer  to  transmit  money  in  the  manner  indicated  by  the 
seller,  he  makes  the  remittance  at  his  own  risk. 

If  no  place  of  payment  is  designated,  the  customer  or  the 
maker  of  a  note  must  find  the  seller  and  pay  him.  Notes 
and  other  securities  that  are  payable  at  a  particular  bank 
must  be  paid  there. 

If  goods  are  purchased  on  a  contract  that  they  are  to  be 
paid  for  as  used  or  when  used  and  not  until  then,  and  the 
purchaser  afterwards  requests  a  definite  extension  of  time 
and  agrees  to  make  payment  at  the  end  of  that  definite  time, 
he  caimot  afterwards  revert  to  the  original  agreement  to  pay 
for  goods  when  used.  The  new  agreement  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  original  agreement,  says  the  court  in  a  Pennsyl- 
vania decision. 

95.  A  receipt  is  only  prima-facie  evidence  of  payment. 
Book  entries  of  a  customer  in  his  own  books  are  not  con- 
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vidence  in  his  favor,  unless  approved  by  the  seller; 
ies  in  the  seller's  books,  showing  payment  in  full  of 
int  due  him,  are  prima-facie  evidence  against  him. 
years,  a  presumption  of  payment  arises  as  to  every 
nt,  whether  under  seal  or  not. 

heck  or  draft  given  in  payment  is  dishonored  on 
tion  at  the  bank  or  on  the  person  or  concern  named 
:e,  title  does  not  pass,  unless  the  check  or  draft  was 
as  payment  regardless  of  whether  it  was  good.  If 
is  by  the  draft  of  some  other  person  than  the  cus- 
lie  presumption  is  that  it  is  received  subject  to  its 
id,  in  the  absence  of  an  agreement  to  the  contrary, 
e  giving  of  a  note  in  payment  for  goods  will  not  of 
)e  out  the  indebtedness. 

Caslt  and  Credit  Sales. — In  the  absence  of  a 
rrangement,  a  sale  is  presumed  to  be  for  cash;  and 
lods  are  ready  for  delivery,  the  customer  must  pay 
a  bill  or  other  formal  demand  being  sent  him.  He 
isist  on  delivery  until  he  does  so.  Where  the  sale  is 
,  the  right  to  demand  payment  depends  on  delivery. 
;  time  of  credit  has  expired  the  seller  has,  of  course, 
In  computing  the  time  of  credit,  the  day  on  which 
made  is  to  be  excluded.  A  promise  to  pay  before 
ration  of  the  credit  is  unenforceable,  although  the 
;re  bought  for  a  fraudulent  purpose.  Where  goods 
without  the  time  for  payment  being  fixed,  the  price 
1  delivery.  Credit  will  be  implied  where  delivery  is 
thout  a  request  for  payment.  In  such  case  the 
'  has  a  reasonable  time  after  demand  in  which  to 
ayment.  A  tender,  to  be  efEective,  must  be  uncon- 
of  the  whole  amount  due,  and  of  legal  tender, 

Voluntary  and  Involuntary  Payment. — A  vol- 

)ayment  of  money  generally  cannot  be  recovered. 
r  a  payment  voluntary,  it  must  not  be  accompanied 
ion  or  fraud.  Coercion  consists  of  actual  or  threat- 
cc  from  which  the  customer  believes  he  has  no 
le  means  of  relief  except  by  making  payment.     A 
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threat  of  suit  is  not  such  coercion,  and  a  payment  as  a  restdt 
of  it  cannot  be  recovered.  But  a  payment  maybe  recovered 
if  obtained  through  an  abuse  of  legal  process.  A  payment 
to  a  transportation  company  of  illegal  freight  charges,  on 
a  refusal  of  the  transportation  company  to  carry  the  goods 
unless  such  charges  are  paid,  is  not  voluntary. 

98.  Recovery  of  Payment, — The  release  of  the  seller 
from  a  contract  to  deliver  goods  or  service  does  not  authorize 
him  to  retain  any  money  paid  for  that  service.  The  same 
principle  applies  where  the  seller  rescinds  a  contract,  after 
payment  by  the  customer.  Money  voluntarily  paid  imder 
a  mistaken  view  of  the  law,  but  with  a  knowledge  of  all  the 
facts,  cannot  be  recovered.  But  money  paid  on  a  judgment 
that  is  afterwards  reversed,  or  under  a  mistake  of  a  material 
fact,  may  be  recovered. 

99.  Part  Payment. — The  payment  of  part  of  an  undis- 
puted claim  will  not  wipe  out  the  whole  obligation,  even  though 
such  is  the  understanding  of  the  parties  at  the  time  of  pay- 
ment. Payment  of  a  part  of  a  disputed  claim,  however, 
wipes  out  the  whole  obligation  unless  there  is  specific  under- 
standing to  the  contrary.  In  all  cases  a  part  payment, 
without  objection,  is  an  admission  of  some  liability;  indeed, 
part  payment  is  usually  regarded  as  the  best  of  acknowledg- 
ments. In  Tennessee,  however,  such  a  payment  does  not  of 
itself  extend  the  time  within  which  a  claim  will  be  outlawed, 
which  term  means  that  payment  cannot  be  legally  enforced. 

Part  payment  may,  nevertheless,  be  regarded  as  a  cir- 
cumstance to  be  considered  In  determining  whether  a  new 
promise  to  pay  may  be  inferred.  To  make  a  receipt  of  a 
part  payment  serve  to  discharge  the  whole  obligation,  there 
must  be  a  new  consideration  or  a  voluntary  compromise  of  a 
disputed  demand,  by  which  each  party  yields  something,  or 
an  accord  and  satisfaction  by  which  a  new  contract  is  sub- 
stituted or  a  submission  to  arbitration  is  agreed  on. 

100.  Outlawed  Claims. — The  periods  when  claims 
become  outlawed  vary,  so  that  the  statutes  in  a  particular 
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State  should  be  constdted.  It  is  always  well  to  save  receipts 
until  such  periods  expire.  A  new  promise  to  pay  an  obliga- 
tion does  not  prevent  a  claim  from  being  outlawed  eventually, 
but  fixes  a  new  date  upon  which  the  limitation  is  to  be 
reckoned.  Thus,  if  just  before  the  original  period  expired, 
a  new  promise  to  pay  is  made,  the  period  is  renewed  or 
extended  but  may  again  expire. 

To  constitute  a  new  promise,  it  is  not  necessary  that  there 
be  an  actual  or  express  agreement  to  pay.  It  is  sufficient 
that  such  an  tmdertaking  may  be  assumed  from  the  language 
of  the  customer.  Likewise,  it  is  not  essential  that  the  amount 
of  the  indebtedness  covered  by  the  new  promise  be  specified. 
Nevertheless,  the  obligation  must  be  referred  to  so  as  to 
identify  it  unmistakably. 

101.  Applying^  tlie  Payment. — In  the  absence  of 
instructions  from  the  customer  or  one  who  stands  in  his 
stead,  payments  must  be  applied  first  to  wiping  out  the 
interest  due  on  a  debt,  and  then  to  the  principal.  If  the  cus- 
tomer prescribes  the  order  of  applying  a  payment  the 
seller  must  follow  those  wishes.  The  seller  is  also  bound  by 
instructions  that  a  payment  shall  be  applied  to  a  particular 
debt;  and  an  application  of  payment  once  made  by  the 
seller  cannot  be  changed  without  the  customer's  consent. 
For  example,  the  seller  cannot,  of  his  own  will,  apply  a  pay- 
ment to  an  outlawed  debt  when  the  customer  makes  the 
payment  on  a  later  indebtedness. 

If  the  customer  fails  to  advise  the  seller  to  which  of  several 
obligations  he  wishes  a  payment  applied,  the  seller  may 
consult  his  own  interests,  with  this  limitation:  the  payment 
must  be  applied  to  a  debt  that  is  due,  in  preference  to  one 
that  is  not  due.  The  seller  may,  however,  prefer  an  unse- 
cured debt  to  one  that  is  secured,  or  an  individual  obligation 
of  the  customer  to  one  that  is  joint.  He  may  also  apply  the 
payment  to  a  demand  that  is  unenforceable  at  law  instead  of 
to  one  that  is;  this  must  be  done  before  bringing  suit.  The 
direction  in  which  a  payment  is  applied  may  be  shown  by 
circumstances.     It  is  not  necessary  for  the  seller  to  notify 
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the  customer  regarding  it.  The  proceeds  from  property  on 
which  there  is  a  mortgage  or  other  lien  cannot  be  applied  to 
an  obligation  other  than  the  one  secured  by  the  lien,  without 
the  consent  of  both  parties. 

In  paying  an  obligation,  whether  evidenced  by  a  note  or 
other  instrument,  it  must  be  determined  positively  that  pay- 
ment to  the  particular  person  is  authorized,  as  otherwise  the 
obligation  is  not  satisfied.  In  cases  of  doubt,  it  is  advisable 
to  ask  the  person  to  whom  the  money  is  due,  whom  he  author- 
izes to  receive  payment  in  his*stead. 

102.  Action  on  Instalment  Accounts. — Where  there 
is  a  forfeiture  of  rights  under  a  contract  because  of  non- 
payment of  instalments,  the  customer  cannot  recover  the 
amount  already  paid,  except  where  statutes  prescribe  what 
shall  be  the  extent  of  compensation  for  the  use  of  goods. 
Where  notes  are  taken  as  security  for  payment  of  instal- 
ments, and  the  goods  are  surrendered  after  some  of  the 
instalments  are  paid,  the  seller  cannot  enforce  payment  of 
the  unpaid  notes.  If,  however,  a  sale  on  the  instalment  plan 
is  unconditional  and  the  customer  tenders  back  the  goods, 
and  states  that  he  will  make  no  further  payments,  the  seller 
is  not  bound  to  retake  the  goods,  but  may  sue  for  the  remain- 
ing instalments.  The  seller's  right  to  resume  the  possession 
of  goods  after  default  in  payment  of  an  instalment  may  be 
waived  by  a  subsequent  receipt  of  an  instalment.  But  a 
waiver  of  one  forfeiture  is  not  evidence  of  a  waiver  of 
subsequent  forfeitures. 

103.  Recovering:  tlie  Goods. — On  the  breach,  by  the 
customer,  of  a  condition  that,  unless  the  goods  are  paid  for 
by  a  certain  day,  the  title  will  be  reserved,  the  seller  may  take 
back  the  goods,  and  maintain  what  is  called  a  suit  in  trover, 
for  the  withholding  of  them,  or  he  may  secure  the  goods 
themselves  through  an  action  of  replevin. 

In  order  to  recover  property  by  replevin,  the  seller  must 
identify  the  specific  property  as  his  own.  Property  cannot 
be  taken  while  being  worn  upon  the  person,  even  though  it  is 
being  worn  for  the  sole  purpose  of  evading  the  recovery  by 
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Dre  the  papers  in  a  replevin  or  attachment  suit 
a  bond,  with  sureties  owning  real  estate  in  the 
lere  it  is  to  be  served,  must  be  filed  in  court, 

Blling  Goods  Wbeu  Payment  is  Refused. 

use,  a  customer  refuses  to  accept  and  pay  for 
I  reasonable  time,  the  seller  may  resell  them, 
ace  of  his  intention  to  do  so,  may  hold  the 
msible  for  any  loss  sustained.  No  particular 
the  manner  in  which  a  resale  must  be  made, 
must  use  good  faith  to  secure  a  fair  value  for 
'.e  must  sell  within .  a  reasonable  time,  and, 
tble,  should  notify  the  customer  of  the  time, 
umer  of  the  proposed  sale.  Such  a  sale  is 
t  or  near  the  place  of  delivery  specified  in  the 
act,  for  otherwise  it  might  be  questioned 
rice  secured  is  nearest  the  real  market  value. 
generally  in  the  nature  of  an  auction,  although 
isary  that  it  should  be  so,  provided  that  the 
i  at  a  private  sale  are  as  high  or  higher.  The 
rchase  at  the  resale,  where  he  gives  the  full 

But  if  he  does  not,  or  stifles  competition  at 
feits  his  right  to  recover  as  damages  the  di*Ter- 
bhe  sale  price  and  the  market  value. 

sale,  nothing  is  said  about  delivery  or  pay- 
T  has  a  lien  on  the  goods  sold,  and  may  hold 
■  price  is  paid,  provided  that  the  goods  them- 
the  actual  or  constructive  possession  of  the 

ale  is  on  credit,  suit  cannot  be  brought  until 
assed,  unless  the  credit  was  obtained  by  fraud, 
spends  on  the  giving  of  a  note  or  other  security 
a  failure  to  give  the  note  or  seciuity  entitles 
e  at  once. 


T  ",■'"'  -■  - 
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GUARANTY 

105.  To  insure  a  seller  against  loss  from  non-payment 
by  the  customer,  contracts  of  ^r^aranty  are  made  at  or 
about  the  time  of  sale,  and  often  without  the  customer's 
knowledge.  The  term  **  guaranty,**  or,  in  fact,  any  par- 
ticular form  of  words,  is  tmnecessary  to  create  a  guaranty. 
The  intention  of  the  seller  and  the  third  person,  called  the 
guarantor f  determines  the  scope  and  purpose.  A  request 
by  one  person  that  credit  be  given  to  another  does  not,  of 
itself,  create  a  guaranty,  nor  an  assurance  that  a  certain  per- 
son will  keep  his  promises.  But  the  statement  that  a  bill 
is  perfectly  safe  or  that  a  note  is  good  has  been  held  to  be  a 
guaranty. 

106.  Essentials  of  a  Guaranty. — The  guaranty  of  a 
note  may  be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper,  but  the  reference 
to  the  note  must  be  so  clear  that  no  other  evidence  is  neces- 
sary to  connect  the  two  obligations. 

As  in  contracts  of  sale,  a  valuable  consideration  must  be 
specified  unless  the  guaranty  contains  a  seal,  which  may  be 
in  the  form  of  an  impression,  a  wafer,  or  the  mere  **L.  S.,** 
or  the  word  **Seal**  in  the  bracket  opposite  the  signature. 

Where  a  guaranty  and  a  sale  are  contemporaneous,  or 
the  papers  concerning  each  are  delivered  at  the  same  time, 
or  the  guaranty  is  a  confirmation  of  representations  that 
induced  the  sale,  there  need  not  be  any  other  consideration 
than  the  benefit  to  the  customer.  An  agreement  by  the 
seller  to  extend  the  time  of  payment  on  an  account  is  a  suf- 
ficient consideration  for  a  guaranty.  So  are  the  release  of 
other  security  and  the  withdrawal  of  suit.  Where  a  guar- 
antor acknowledges  in  a  contract  of  guaranty  the  receipt 
of  a  consideration,  he  cannot  afterwards  deny  it. 

107.  Holding  Guarantor  Jjiable. — To  hold  a  guar- 
antor liable,  except  where  the  guaranty  is  unconditional, 
the  seller  must  use  reasonable  diligence  to  notify  him  of  the 
customer's  non-payment,  and  request  fulfilment  of  the 
gtiaranty.     This  may  be  done  orally  or  by  letter,  so  long  as 
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idence  of  this  preliminary  to  suit  is  indisputable.  To 
tie  extent  that  the  customer's  account  is  satisfied  the 
itor  is  released. 

extension  of  time  for  payment  granted  to  the  customer, 
it  the  consent  or  approval  of  the  guarantor,  releases 
ibility  under  the  guaranty,  except  where  the  rights  of 
arantor  are  preserved  in  the  extension  of  the  agreement, 
ere  the  contract  of  guaranty  expressly  provides  that 
tension  of  time  shall  operate  to  release  the  guarantor, 
indulgence  of  the  seller  is  not  to  be  mistaken  for  an 


SURETTSHIP 

i,  A  contract  of  suretyslilp  differs  from  a  guaranty 
,t  it  creates  a  joint  obligation  between  the  customer 
le  third  person,  called  the  surety,  but  it  is  governed  by 
inciples  that  have  just  been  considered. 

WAKRANTT 
it  A  warranty,  that  is,  a  representation  regarding 
Lture,  quality,  or  title  of  the  goods,  is  not  one  of  the 
ial  elements  of  a  sale,  although  it  is  a  usual  accom- 
ent.  The  term  "guaranty"  is  often  improperly  used 
i-arranty."  A  representation  is  not  a  warranty  when 
tes  to  one  of  the  essential  elements  of  the  contract  as, 
stance,  to  the  existence  or  identity  of  the  goods  sold. 

the  contract  involved  in  a  sale  is  in  writing,  all  war- 
j  must  be  included  in  it  or  they  will  be  ineffectual. 

recent  suit  over  an  automobile,  it  was  held  that  though 
er  blank  may  show  a  printed  statement  that  goods  are 

thoroughly  before  leaving  the  factory  and  that  any 
ections  that  appear  within  a  year  will  be  made  good, 

this  statement  is  made  a  part  of  the  contract,  the 
acturer  is  no  more  liable  than  he  would  ordinarily  be 

absence  of  such  a  statement.  This  demonstrates  the 
for  discriminating  between  mere  "trade  talk"  and 
e  warranties  that  are  a  part  of  the  contract. 
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110.  Where  a  buyer  has  no  opporttinity  to  inspect  goods, 
but  relies  on  the  manufacturer's  knowledge  and  representa- 
tions regarding  them,  the  law  implies  a  warranty  that  the 
goods  are  reasonably  fit  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are 
intended;  and  if  they  are  not  so,  the  buyer  may  refuse  to 
accept  them  without  making  himself  liable  for  the  price. 

111.  Remedy  for  Breacli  of  Warranty. — Where  a 
breach  of  warranty  relates  to  the  title  of  goods  sold,  the  cus- 
tomer may  sue  for  a  return  of  the  purchase  price,  if  it  has 
been  paid. 

On  a  breach  of  warranty  regarding  the  quality  of  goods 
sold,  if  the  title  has  passed  to  him,  the  ctistomer  may  sue 
for  damages  caused  by  the  breach.  If  the  title  has  not 
passed  to  him,  or  if  the  warranty  was  fraudulently  made, 
the  customer  may  sue  for  damages  for  breach  of  the 
warranty,  rescind  the  contract  and  refuse  to  accept  the 
goods;  or,  if  he  has  received  them,  he  may  return  them  or 
notify  the  seller  that  he  holds  them  subject  to  his  order. 
Or  he  may  urge  his  damages  as  a  coimter  claim  if  the  seller 
sues  for  the  purchase  price.  To  entitle  a  party  to  rescind 
a  contract  on  the  groimd  of  misrepresentation,  he  must 
return,  or  offer  to  return,  what  he  has  received  under  the 
contract. 

112.  The  Seller's  Remedies. — In  case  of  the  cus- 
tomer's fraud,  the  seller  may  disregard  the  contract,  return 
the  note  or  other  securities,  and  take  back  the  goods.  Or  he 
may  sue  for  damages  for  the  holding  of  the  goods,  or  for 
breach  of  contract,  and  recover  the  value  of  the  goods. 


INSOIiVENCY  AND   RECEIVERSHIPS 

113.  Since  the  federal  bankruptcy  law  came  into  effect 
in  1898,  state  laws  on  the  subject  of  insolvency  have  been 
suspended.  Under  the  federal  law  any  person  who  owes 
debts,  except  a  corporation,  may  voluntarily  go  into  bank- 
ruptcy, if  he  wishes,  and  is  not  guilty  of  fraud.  Or  he  may 
be  forced  into  bankruptcy,  against  his  will  if  he  owes  debts 
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ast  $1,000,  and  has  committed  an  act  of 
act  of  bankruptcy  may  have  been: 
)r  concealment  of  property  with  the  inten- 
delaying,  or  defrauding  creditors. 
)f  property  to  a  creditor  to  give  him  a  pref- 
creditors. 
nee  of  a  preference  to  a  creditor  through 

ent  of  all  property  to  a  trustee  for  creditors. 
jn  in  writing  of  inability  to  pay  debts  and 
idjudged  a  bankrupt. 

tion  of  wage  earners  and  persons  engaged 
J  or  the  tillage  of  the  soil,  not  only  may 
forced  into  bankruptcy  but  also  firms,  unin- 
inies,  or  any  corporation  engaged  chiefly 
,  trading,  printing,  publishing  or  mercan- 
ivell  as  private  bankers,  but  not  state  or 

itment  of  Receiver. — ^Where  property  is 
;tered,  or  mismanaged,  a  receiver  may  be 
court,  and  supersede  the  owners  or  officers 
n  its  care  and  management.  As  receiver, 
led  for  claims  until  the  creditor  secures 
court  which  appointed  him. 


K8  OF  DECEASED   PEBSONS 

ates  of  deceased  persons  are  subject  to  the 
i;  and  the  probate  court,  or  the  coiut  corre- 
1  the  county  where  property  is  situated, 
dministrator  on  the  apphcation  of  creditors, 
ider  a  will  or  another  administrator  refuses 
Ltalified.  The  fact  that  the  claims  are  small 
ipointment  of  an  administrator  for  creditors. 
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PARTNERSHIPS  AND   CORPORATIONS 

116.  A  partnership  is  a  relation  between  two  or  more 
persons,  established  by  contract,  for  the  purpose  of  employ- 
ing their  individual  means,  labor,  and  influence  jointly  in  an 
enterprise  or  business,  and  for  the  purpose  of  sharing  profits 
and  .bearing  losses  equally  or  on  some  other  agreed  basis. 

A  corporation  is  a  body  formed  by  the  agreement  of 
individuals  to  obtain  the  advantages  offered  by  the  state 
through  charters  or  special  grants  of  the  legislature.  The 
chief  of  these  advantages  is  the  immunity  of  individuals 
from  the  liability  that  usually  sturounds  a  partnership  enter- 
prise or  business. 

For  any  obligation  created  by  a  partner  acting  within  the 
scope  and  usual  course  of  a  partnership's  business,  all  the 
partners  are  jointly  and  severally  liable,  tmless  the  partner 
has  violated  a  contract  with  his  partners  and  exceeded  his 
authority,  and  the  creditors  knew  this  at  the  time  it  was 
done.  Even  where  a  partnership  does  not  exist,  a  person 
may  make  himself  liable  to  creditors  as  one,  if  he  represents 
that  a  certain  person  is  his  partner,  or  holds  himself  out  as  a 
member  of  a  firm  on  the  firm's  stationery,  in  its  advertising, 
on  its  ofl&ce-door  sign,  or  through  similar  means. 

Should  a  partner  with  ojily  a  small  interest  in  a  concern 
make  the  fact  known  before  credit  is  extended,  he  can  secure 
the  benefit  of  what  is  known  as  a  limited  partnership,  with  its 
limited  liability,  so  far  as  this  particular  partner  is  con- 
cerned. But  the  notice  must  be  that  he  is  a  limited  partner 
and  not  merely  that  he  has  only  a  small  interest  in  a  concern, 
because  otherwise  he  will  be  just  as  liable  as  one  having  a 
very  large  interest  in  the  concern. 

If  a  partnership  is  a  commercial  one,  and  outsiders  have 
no  notice  to  the  contrary,  each  partner  may  be  presumed 
to  have  authority  from  his  associates  to  employ  help,  buy  and 
sell  goods,  collect  and  pay  accounts,  borrow  money,  give 
notes,  and  do  such  other  things  as  are  within  the  scope  of 
the  business.  In  professional  partnerships  and  joint-stock 
companies,  the  authority  of  a  partner  is  much  narrower. 
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In  several  states  limited  partnerships,  as  well  as  joint-stock 
companies  and  corporations,  are  governed  by  statutes,  which 
should  be  consulted  by  those  joining  them  or  extending  credit 
to  them. 

117.  Agrency. — As  corporations  always  act  through 
officers  and  other  agents,  it  is  essential  to  know  that  the 
agent's  acts  are  authorized.  Third  persons  dealing  with 
an  agent  do  so  at  their  own  risk.  They  cannot  rely  on  the 
agent's  representations,  but  must  be  sure  that  the  act  of  the 
agent  is  identical  with  that  authorized,  or  that  it  is  sub- 
sequently ratified. 

A  mere  description  of  the  relation  that  the  signer  of  a  paper 
stistains  to  another,  as  **John  Jones,  Agent,"  etc.,  without 
indicating  that  he  signs  in  a  representative  capacity,  or  for 
another  person,  as  *' John  Jones,  Agent  for  Advertisers'  Mag- 
azine," or  "Advertisers'  Magazine,  by  John  Jones,  Agent," 
is  not  sufficient  to  bind  the  principal  or  to  exempt  the  agent. 
Whatever  authority  the  signer  of  a  paper  has  to  act  for 
another,  if  he  signs  his  own  name  only,  he  alone  will  be  liable, 
even  though  it  appears  in  the  body  of  the  document  that  he 
represents  another. 

It  is  not  essential  to  the  validity  of  an  instrument  that  the 
agent's  name  appear;  and  he  may  sign  the  name  of  the  prin- 
cipal only.  As  a  matter  of  convenience  in  preserving  evi- 
dence, it  is  well,  however,  to  have  the  names  of  all  persons 
who  participate  in  its  execution  appear  in  or  on  the  instru- 
ment itself. 

When  a  corporation  makes  a  contract,  note,  or  convey- 
ance, its  name  should  appear  as  one  of  the  parties  specified 
in  the  body  of  the  paper,  and  again  as  part  of  the  signattire. 
Following  the  signature  of  the  corporation  should  be  the 
signatures  of  the  officers  or  other  agents  who  have  been 
authorized  to  execute  the  paper.  The  authority  of  the  officers 
and  agents  of  a  corporation  is  fixed  by  statutes,  and  by  the 
by-laws  and  resolutions  of  the  corporation.  Contracts  of 
corporations  are  not  usually  tmder  seal  except  in  those  cases 
where  contracts  of  individuals  are  required  to  be  tmder  seal. 
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EMPLOYMENT 


BNGAGBMENT  OF  BMPIiOYB 

118.  Term  of  Service. — Except  on  an  engagement 
closed  in  Colorado,  Illinois,  Missouri,  or  New  York,  one  may 
assume  that  he  is  employed  for  the  time  specified  as  the 
basis  of  compensation,  tmless  he  and  his  employer  have 
definitely  agreed  otherwise.  For  instance,  if  the  salary  is 
fixed  at  $1,500  a  year,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  service 
is  to  be  by  tlie  year;  if  the  salary  is  fixed  at  $125  a  month, 
that  the  service  is  to  be  by  the  month;  and  if  at  $25  a  week, 
that  the  service  is  to  be  by  the  week.  Where  a  fixed  term 
of  employment  has  expired,  and  the  service  is  allowed  to 
continue,  the  contract  will  be  considered  as  renewed;  but 
the  term  cannot  be  for  more  than  a  year  without  a  memo- 
randiun  to  that  effect,  because  contracts  not  to  be  per- 
formed within  a  year  must  be  in  writing  or  printing. 

119.  Exclusive  Service.  —  Usually  where  one  is 
engaged  for  a  fixed  compensation,  his  employer  is  entitled 
to  his  exclusive  service  diiring  business  hotirs  and  within  the 
scope  of  the  business. 

120*  Hours  of  Work. — ^The  hours  of  work  shoidd  be 
reasonable.  If,  however,  the  contract  or  the  nature  of  the 
service  requires  what  may  seem  to  be  imreasonably  long 
hours,  the  employe  can  be  held  to  them. 

121*     Protection     A^r^inst     Inefficient     Employe. 

While  there  are  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  specific 
enforcement,  by  injunction,  of  a  contract  of  employment, 
because  the  employe  either  cannot  or  will  not  work  efficiently 
when  so  bound,  an  employer  can  protect  himself  from  loss 
by  an  imtimely  termination  of  the  arrangement,  or  he  may 
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J  restraint  by  requiring  the  employe  to  fur- 
th  a  penalty  for  abandonment  of  his  work 
reasons  as  the  parties  may  prescribe. 

Uty  of   Employe. — Where  there  has  been 

)  misrepresentation  in  obtaining  employment, 

0  perform  the  duties  assigned  to  him  will  not 
he  employe's  right  to  compensation  so  long 

1  the  service.  And,  if  retained,  his  employer 
a  responsible  in  damages  for  losses  or  injury 
incompetence.  Nor  can  the  employer  deduct 
im  the  employe's  compensation.  This  con- 
es the  importance  of  following  up  references 
iloyers.  Where,  however,  an  employe  makes 
at  authority,  or  exceeds  his  authority,  he  is 
ployer  for  damages  thus  occasioned. 


SALARY  OP  EMPLOTB 

and  Form  of  Salary  Fa jments. — Incases 

is  said  about  the  time  of  payment,  the 
;  are  payable  at  the  close  of  each  day,  month, 
ng  as  he  was  engaged  by  the  day,  month,  or 
therwise  agreed,  an  employe  must  be  paid 
en  compensation  is  to  be  made  in  capital 
nanufactured  product  or  in  any  other  such 
3  live  up  to  this  feature  of  a  contract  entitles 
:ompensation  in  money. 

y  on  Leaving  Employment. — Where   one 

gement  for  a  fixed  salary  only  so  long  as  he 
?r  are  satisfied,  one  may  end  the  relation  at 
ecover  his  salary  at  the  agreed  rate  for  the 
:  service.  If,  however,  both  the  salary  and 
iployment  are  fixed,  one  ordinarily  cannot 
without  sacrificing  his  salary.  Interruption 
employer  or  by  other  causes  beyond  the 
jI,  such  as  a  fire,  does  not  affect  the  employe's 
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125.  Extra  Compensation. — Notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  an  employe  does  extra  work,  he  is  not  entitled  to  extra 
compensation,  tmless  there  is  a  definite  arrangement  regard- 
ing it. 

126*  Contingent  Arrangrement. — ^When  it  is  agreed 
that  compensation  shall  depend  on  the  success  of  an  enter- 
prise, or  something  of  that  sort,  there  can  be  no  recovery 
tmtil  the  condition  is  fulfilled  or  the  contingency  arises. 
When  compensation  is  to  be  a  share  of  the  net  profits,  net 
profits  will  be  tmderstood  to  mean  the  profits  left  after  all 
legitimate  expenses  are  paid. 


liBAVING  ONE'S  EMPIiOYMENT 

127«  An  employe  is  entitled  to  give  up  his  connection 
and  be  paid  at  the  agreed  rate  for  the  period  of  acttial  service 
under  these  circumstances: 

1.  Where  his  employer,  or  the  one  who  has  supervision 
of  his  work,  neglects  or  refuses  to  furnish  work,  or  in  some 
other  way  makes  impossible  the  fulfilment  of  the  contract 
by  the  employe. 

2.  Where  xmforeseen  sickness,  accident,  or  death  inter- 
feres with  further  service. 

3.  Where  the  employer  has  failed  to  pay  an  instalment 
of  salary  when  due. 

4.  Where  conditions  have  arisen  that  change  the  nature 
or  character  of  the  employment  or  threaten  the  loss  of 
compensation. 

128.  Deatli  of  Employer. — The  death  of  an  employer 
doing  business  as  an  individual  relieves  his  estate  of  the 
obligation  to  continue  employment  during  the*  balance  of 
the  contract  term,  and  no  salary  during  that  time  can  be 
recovered  either  against  his  personal  representative,  that  is, 
against  his  executor  or  administrator  or  against  his  heirs. 
But  if  the  employe  is  allowed  to  continue  in  such  service 
until  the  end  of  the  contract  term,  he  may  recover  the  salary 
agreed,  or  if  during  part  of  the  term,  then  a  proportionate  sum. 

239—32 
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isee  for  Discharge. — An  employer  may  dis- 
ploye,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  relation,  for 
icient  caiise,  but  what  constitutes  such  a  cause, 
t  exists,  are  questions  of  fact,  to  be  determined 

the  event  of  litigation.  However,  the  follow- 
)r  discharge  have  been  upheld:  intoxication, 
i  sohciting  bribes  ("grafting"),  insubordina- 
re  of  secrets  of  the  business,  incompetence, 
ECt  of  duty,  improper  deportment  toward  cus- 
ing  into  competition  with  the  employer,  mis- 

of  funds,  and  other  illegal  and  immoral  conduct. 
2r  has  been  held  to  have  no  arbitrary  power  to 
employe  for  a  disobedience  of  instructions  that 
naterial  injiuy  to  the  business, 
eglect  of  duty  is  illustrated  by  the  case  of  a 
),  though  he  agreed  to  serve  in  a  store  when 

refused  to  be  there  mornings  at  eight  or  earlier 

1,  to  be  the  basis  of  a  discharge,  must  interfere 
loye's  work  or  be  resolved  into  one  of  the  other 
ischarge,  such  as  improper  deportment  toward 
ntoxication  that  causes  an  employe  to  abandon 
ects  him  to  a  loss  of  compensation  for  the  period 
,ess  the  employer  condones  the  offense  by  taking 
thout  objection.  In  such  case  the  employe  is 
o  compensation  for  the  time  he  was  away, 
on  an  employer  as  a  groimd  for  discharge  are 
scope,  and  have  been  held  to  embrace  asso- 
3  employe  with  persons  of  ill  repute,  and,  in  an 
,  with  persons  of  ordinarily  good  repute. 

■  discharge  for  incompetence  it  must  be  clear 
e  in  good  faith,  because  of  dissatisfaction  with 
not  from  caprice  or  a  desire  to  withdraw  an 
a   the    territory  in   which   he   was    employed. 

prediction  by  an  employe  that  his  sales  will 
certain  amount  does  not  constitute  fraud  or 
tion  that  would   entitle  his  employer  to   dis- 

■  make  deductions  from  his  salary. 
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To  constitute  a  discharge,  the  employer's  desire  to  end 
the  relation  must  be  so  expressed  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  the  employe.  No  partictdar  form  of  words  is  neces- 
sary; nor  is  it  necessary  to  assign  a  cause.  It  is  necessary, 
however,  for  the  employer  to  prove  a  good  and  sufficient 
cause,  in  the  event  of  a  sidt. 

130.  Employe's  Procedure  When  Discliarged. — In 

case  of  discharge,  an  employe  must  not  assent  to  it  if  he 
intends  to  sue  for  damages  for  the  discharge.  He  will  be 
required  to  prove  ability,  readiness,  and  an  offer  to  fulfil 
his  part  of  the  contract  during  the  rest  of  the  term. 

If  an  employe  tenders  a  resignation  that  the  employer 
accepts,  but  with  a  change  in  the  time  or  other  conditions 
on  which  it  was  proposed  to  take  effect,  the  employer's 
act  constitutes  a  discharge.  Unless  the  employe  accepts 
the  altered  terms,  it  is  advisable  for  him  to  reply  in  writing 
and  preserve  a  copy  of  the  letter  or  memorandum.  In  it 
he  should  state  that  he,  the  employe,  shall  (not  will)  comply 
with  the  employer's  instructions,  and  withdraw  from  the 
service  of  the  concern  at  the  time  mentioned  by  the  employer, 
but  in  doing  so,  he,  the  employe,  reserves  all  his  rights  xmder 
his  contract  of  employment,  which  he  is  ready,  willing,  and 
again  offers  to  fulfil. 

Where,  by  the  terms  of  a  contract,  an  employe  is  required 
to  give  his  employer  a  specified  notice  of  his  intention  to  qxiit, 
he  must  do  so,  in  order  to  recover  compensation  for  the  period 
of  service.  If  the  notice  is  required  to  be  in  writing,  he  must 
give  it  in  that  way,  imless  his  employer  waives  the  formality. 
But  even  then  it  is  better  to  live  up  to  the  letter  of  the  con- 
tract and  have  tangible  evidence  that  one  has  done  every- 
thing required  of  him.  Prudence  demands,  of  course,  that 
the  employe  save  a  copy  of  the  notice. 

131.  On  being  discharged,  an  employe  must  use  reason- 
able diligence  to  secure  other  employment.  This  employ- 
ment should  be  of  equal  grade,  kind,  and  profitableness,  and 
the  employe  is  not  under  obligation  to  accept  it  if  otherwise, 
though  the  compensation  may  be  satisfactory.     Neither  is 
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the  employe  reqiiired  to  seek  work  in  another  neighborhood. 

If,  failing  to  obtain  employment,  or  while  negotiating  for 
employment,  an  employe  does  work  of  his  own,  its  value 
cannot  be  offset  in  a  sidt  on  his  claim.  It  has  been  held, 
however,  that  where  an  employe,  wrongftdly  discharged, 
went  into  business  for  himself  after  being  tmable  to  secure 
other  employment,  a  proper  deduction  from  the  agreed  com- 
pensation was  the  money  value  of  what  his  services  yielded 
him  in  his  own  business. 

Where  one  has  a  conmiission  for  an  indivisible  tmdertaking, 
like  the  sale  of  a  certain  article,  his  right  to  a  recovery  through 
breach  of  the  contract  is  not  affected  by  his  securing  or  failing 
to  sectire  other  employment. 

Where  a  sales  manager  or  salesman  has  a  contract  that 
provides  for  a  certain  rate  of  commissions  on  all  orders  he 
secures  and  also  on  all  business  that  follows  the  original 
contracts,  he  cannot,  except  by  special  agreement,  enforce 
the  latter  feature  of  the  contract  and  recover  commissions 
on  orders  that  came  in  after  his  discharge,  even  though  they 
were  from  his  customers. 

132*  An  employe  can  recover  damages  against  one  who 
maliciously  influences  his  employer  to  discharge  him,  in  which 
case  it  is  necessary  to  prove  that  such  third  person's  act  and 
the  employer's  were  really  connected,  and  that  the  discharge 
was  based  on  improper  motives.  The  amotmt  to  be  recov- 
ered is  not  limited  to  the  loss  of  salary  for  the  balance  of 
the  term  but  may  include  damages  for  an  impairment  of 
reputation. 

Similar  redress  is  open  to  an  employe  against  any  one  who 
influences  an  employe  to  quit  his  establishment.  The  dam- 
age recoverable  is  the  employer's  loss  of  profits  from  such 
act.  Where  it  is  clear  that  damages  only  will  not  give 
adequate  redress,  the  employer  may  enjoin  the  employe  and 
the  person  trying  to  cause  the  trouble.  Violation  of  an 
injimction  may  be  followed  by  imprisonment. 

A  resignation  tendered  by  an  employe  and  accepted  by 
the  employer  is,  in  the  absence  of  duress,  fraud,  or  mistake, 
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a  binding  contract,  and  ends  the  employment,  - 
tion  tendered  after  the  employer  had  threatene 
charge  the  employe  if  he  refused  to  resign,  is  hel 
voluntary  resignation,  and  cuts  of!  an  employe'! 
recover  damages  for  a  wrongful  discbarge. 

133.     Be«Miiuinendatlou  of  Employe. — Exci 

as  in  some  states,  a  statute  requires  it,  an  employe 
commend  a  discharged  employe  or  express  any  opii 
ever  on  his  character,  but  when  he  does  so,  his  i 
must  be  free  from  Ubel,  slander,  and  false  represer 


A  TRAVELER'S   RIGHTS  AN: 
PRIVILEGES 


TRANSPORTATION 


FARE    AND    ACCOMMODATIONS 


134.  Accommodations.^ A  transportation 
has  no  right  to  discriminate  against  certain  Individ 
out  good  reason.  This  does  not  mean  that  it  m 
equal  accommodations,  for  it  may  divide  its  passe 
classes;  and  it  may  exclude  persons  for  drunke 
other  causes. 

135.  Fare  and  Ejectment. — ^To  control  its 
list,  the  company  may  require  that  tickets  be  bou 
boarding  a  train  or  steamship,  and  as  a  penalty  for 
so  may  exact  a  reasonable  extra  fare.  The  refusal  1 
subjects  a  passenger  to  ejectment.  This  rule  app 
a  passenger  insists  on  the  acceptance  of  a  void  tic 
not  good  for  the  particular  train  or  ship.  If,  1 
steps  are  taken  to  put  the  passenger  off  the  train, 
the  fare  demanded,  his  transportation  cannot  be 
with. 
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hen  a  conductor  demands  excessive  fare,  the  passenger 
recover  damages  if  ejected,  A  practical  method  of 
ing  such  a  situation,  however,  is  to  pay  the  fare 
inded  and  to  take  a  receipt  identifying  the  conductor 
specifying  the  date,  the  train,  the  amount  paid,  and 
points  where  the  trip  began  and  ended.  This  receipt 
Id  be  forwarded  with  an  explanatory  letter,  for  action  by 
company.  In  such  correspondence  it  is  well  to  use  a 
less  letterhead  and  typewriting.  The  statements  should 
ear  and  explicit,  but  free  from  exaggeration  and  passion, 
ley  will  in  that  way  secure  greater  respect  and  a  more 
in  and  prompt  righting  of  the  wrong  done. 

)6.  Making  Change.  -—  Where  a  passenger  tenders 
I  than  the  amount  required  for  the  fare,  ordinarily  the 
uctor  should  make  change,  but  the  amount  tendered 
;  reasonably  approximate  the  fare  required.  The  tender 
street  car  of  a  $5  bill  for  a  5-cent  fare  is  unreasonable, 
the  passenger  may  be  required  to  tender  an  amount 
oximating  the  amoimt  or  to  leave  the  car.  Where  the 
int  tendered  is  reasonable,  and  the  conductor  cannot 
;  change,  the  passenger  is  entitled  to  transportation, 
;ct  to  the  right  of  the  conductor  to  demand  the  fare  and 
;  change  before  the  trip  ends.  Where,  by  mistake, 
iductor  accepts  less  than  the  fare,  he  may  demand  the 
lent  of  the  shortage.  If  it  is  refused  he  may  put  the 
mger  off  the  car. 

t7.  Causes  for  Ejectment.  —  Among  grounds  for 
ment  other  than  the  failure  to  pay  fare  or  to  produce 
ket  or  train  check  are  drunkenness,  indecency  of  conduct 
ppcarance,  contagious  or  loathsome  disease,  profanity, 
similar  causes  of  annoyance  to  other  passengers.  This 
applies  also  to  a  waiting  room.  Where  the  transporta- 
company  is  entitled  to  eject  a  passenger  it  is  immaterial 
it  will   greatly  inconvenience  him. 

I  ejectment,  the  unearned  portion  of  the  fare  must  be 
ided.  The  conductor  has  the  right,  however,  to  retain 
Df  the  money  paid  by  the  passenger  the  proper  fare  for 
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carrying  him  to  the  place  where  he  is  put  off  the  train,  even 
if  the  passenger  had  no  desire  or  expressed  no  intention  of 
securing  transportation  to  that  place. 

For  wrongful  ejectment  from  a  train  or  waiting  room  by 
authorized  employes,  the  transportation  company  is  liable. 
Among  the  damages  may  be  included  loss  of  time  and  addi- 
tional expense  through  delay  and  inconvenience.  If  physical 
injxiries  are  occasioned  as  an  approximate  result  they  may 
also  be  the  subject  of  damages. 

138.  Tickets. — An  ordinary  ticket,  showing  that  the 
bearer  is  entitled  to  be  carried  between  two  points,  is  trans- 
ferable on  delivery,  but  the  ticket  may  be  made  non-trans- 
ferable by  stipulation,  so  that  no  one  except  the  person  to 
whom  it  was  issued  may  use  it.  A  ticket  sold  at  a  reduced 
rate  and  providing  that  it  is  not  to  be  transferred  may  be 
taken  up,  as  forfeited,  when  presented  by  one  not  entitled 
to  use  it. 

A  train  check  issued  by  a  conductor  on  collecting  a  ticket 
or  fare  is  not  transferable.  It  is  merely  evidence  of  the  rights 
of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  given. 

The  pxirchaser  of  a  ticket  that  has  not  been  used  has  no 
right  to  demand  a  refund  of  the  amoimt  paid  for  it,  except 
where  statutes  provide  that  unused  tickets  or  portions  of 
tickets  shall  be  redeemed  by  the  transportation  company 
issuing  them.  Nevertheless,  transportation  companies  very 
frequently  refimd  the  amotmt  paid  for  a  ticket  if  presented 
to  the  passenger  department  within  a  reasonable  time.  Such 
consideration  is  not  shown  when  a  ticket  has  expired.  A 
,  passenger  is  bound  by  the  limitations  on  the  face  of  a  ticket 
specifying  the  time  within  which  it  may  be  used. 

139.  Time  Lilmltatlons  on  Tickets. — If,  without  his 
fault,  a  passenger  is  so  delayed  that  he  cannot  complete  his 
journey  within  the  time  limit,  he  is  entitled  to  continue  his 
journey  to  the  destination.  If  the  time  expires  on  Sunday, 
and  no  trains  run  on  that  day,  the  passenger  is  entitled  to 
transportation  on  Monday. 
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The  stipulation,  *'not  good  for  passage  after**  a  specified 
number  of  days  from  date,  or  **on  and  after  the  date  stamped 
on  the  back,"  limits  only  the  time  of  the  commencement 
of  the  trip,  so  that  if  the  trip  begins  within  the  specified  time, 
the  ticket  is  good  tmtil  the  trip  is  ended,  provided  it  is  a  con- 
tinuous one.  If,  however,  a  stipulation  provides  that  a  ticket 
is  not  good  after  a  certain  date,  the  trip  must  be  completed 
at  that  time.  The  stipulation  that  a  ticket  will  not  be  valid 
if  coupons  are  detached,  or  if  the  rettiming  portion  is  not 
stamped  at  a  point  of  destination,  has  been  upheld. 

140.  Special  Accommodations.  —  As  the  ordinary 
ticket  does  not  entitle  the  passenger  to  transportation  on 
a  particular  train,  he  cannot  complain  if  he  cannot  secure 
accommodations  because  of  the  limited  capacity  of  the  train ; 
but  if  a  ticket  is  sold  for  a  particular  train  he  has  a  right  to 
demand  accommodations  though  the  capacity  of  the  train  is 
already  overtaxed.  A  passenger  is  entitled  to  a  seat,  when 
practicable,  and  may  refuse  to  give  up  his  ticket  or  pay  fare, 
if  a  seat  is  not  provided  when  it  should  be.  Also,  where  a 
ticket  provides  for  accommodations  of  a  certain  class,  such 
accommodations  must  be  provided,  imless  the  passenger 
chooses  to  remain  on  a  train  that  does  not  have  them. 

141.  Continuous  Passage. — A  passenger  is  entitled  to 
transportation  between  the  points  of  departtu"e  and  arrival 
indicated  on  his  ticket,  but  not  to  transportation  in  the 
reverse  direction.  For  instance,  if  a  ticket  is  good  for  one 
continuous  passage  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  it  must  be 
presented  at  the  New  York  end — ^not  at  Chicago.  With  such 
a  ticket,  a  passenger  is  entitled  to  transportation  from  any 
intermediate  point  where  the  train  stops.  But  if,  after 
beginning  a  trip,  a  passenger  stops  over  at  an  intermediate 
point,  he  is  not  entitled  to  resume  his  journey  without  the 
payment  of  fare  or  the  presentation  of  a  ticket  from  that 
point  to  his  destination,  unless  a  stop-over  privilege  is  pre- 
viously provided  for;  in  other  words,  by  failing  to  make  his 
passage  a  continuous  one,  he  waives  his  right  to  the  unearned 
fare  or  portion  of  his  ticket. 
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When  a  ticket  provides  for  transportation  over  connecting 
lines  a  passenger  must  take  the  naeans  of  transportation  that 
correspond  to  those  on  the  first  line.  But  under  an  ordinary 
coupon  ticket  where  there  is  no  special  stipulation  as  to  a 
trip  over  connecting  lines  being  continuous,  the  passenger 
may  stop  off  at  any  connecting  point,  and  later  use  the 
coupons  applying  to  the  rest  of  the  jotirney.  Where  a  stop- 
over privilege  is  provided  for  on  a  ticket,  the  conditions  naust 
be  followed. 

142.  liettini;  Passengers  On  and  Off. — Where  trans- 
portation is  to  be  to  an  agreed  destination,  the  company  must 
allow  the  passenger  to  leave  the  conveyance  at  that  point. 
But  if,  without  any  agreement  or  asstirance  on  which  he  has 
a  right  to  rely,  a  passenger  sets  out  to  a  particular  destination 
where,  by  the  rules  of  the  company,  the  train  or  vessel  does 
not  stop,  he  may  be  reqtiired  to  leave  at  the  first  stopping 
point  before  his  destination.  On  his  refusal  to  do  so,  he 
may  properly  be  ejected  from  the  conveyance.  If  the 
destination  is  a  flag  station,  at  which  a  train  stops  on  signal 
only,  the  passenger  must  notify  the  conductor  within  a 
reasonable  time  of  the  desire  to  leave  the  train  at  that 
point;  otherwise,  he  has  no  cause  for  complaint.  Ordi- 
narily, a  conductor  is  under  no  obligation  to  stop  a  train  to 
let  off  a  passenger  at  a  point  where  the  train  is  not  schedided 
to  stop ;  but  by  agreement  or  notice  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  passenger,  the  usual  custom  may  be  disregarded;  and 
if  the  agent  selling  the  ticket,  or  the  conductor  in  receiving 
fare,  makes  such  an  arrangement,  the  company  is  bound  by  it. 
Where  a  passenger  has  the  privilege  of  a  stop-over,  and  is 
carried  beyond  his  station  without  having  had  a  reasonable 
opporttmity  to  leave  the  train,  he  may  recover  whatever 
damages  he  has  suffered  thereby. 

Where  a  person  intending  to  take  a  certain  train  presents 
himself  at  a  flag  station  a  reasonable  time  before  the  train  is 
due,  and,  through  negligence  of  the  engineer  in  not  observing 
the  signal,  the  train  does  not  stop,  such  person  is  entitled  to 
the  actual  damages  thus  sustained. 
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ty  of  Fassengrers. — A  transportation  com- 
ible  for  the  safety  of  passengers.  This  respon- 
when  a  person  is  allowed  to  avail  himself  of 
facilities.  With  railroads  this  condition  arises 
jer  enters  the  station  or  is  on  the  right  of  way 
ntion  of  boarding  a  train.  The  company's 
also  extends  to  persons  who,  while  intending 
ipany's  facilities,  have  made  a  mistake  as  to 
le  place  where  they  should  take  it.  It  is  not 
a  ticket  be  previously  purchased  to  entitle  a 
ection,  unless  the  rules  of  the  company  or  a 
age  provides  otherwise.  Persons  traveling  on 
tied  to  the  same  protection  as  those  who  have 
\,  except  where  responsibility  for  their  safety 


BAGGAQB 

nltlon  of  Basgage. — In  general,  the  term 

ides  such  articles  of  necessity  and  convenience 
arried  by  passengers  for  personal  use  and  com- 
tection  during  a  journey.  Catalogs  or  manu- 
iks  carried  by  traveling  salesmen  are  baggage. 
t  is  held  that  a  traveler  has  the  right  to  carry 

baggage  such  reasonable  amoimt  as  will  be 
:et  his  actual  and  contingent  expenses.  But 
for  business  purposes,  to  make  purchases,  for 

baggage,  and  the  transportation  company  will 
r  its  loss. 

a  passenger  to  take  his  grip,  suit  case,  over- 
■  belongings  into  the  car  or  other  means  of  con- 
bject  to  reasonable  regulations.  These  cover 
taken,  and  the  liability  of  the  company  for 
;d  by  and  under  the  control  of  the  passenger. 
cumstances  the  company  must  use  reasonable 
tection  of  the  property.  But  its  liability  does 
>rotccting  large  sums  of  money  or  property  of 
ue  retained  by  and  under  the  control  of  the 
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As  a  part  of  its  duty  to  carry  passengers  a  transportation 
company  must  forward  baggage  without  additional  charge, 
except  where,  under  reasonable  limitations  as  to  weight  and 
value,  it  becomes  what  is  known  as  excess  baggage.  Then 
reasonable  extra  compensation  may  be  demanded  for  the 
difference  between  the  weight  and  value  provided  for  in  the 
company's  regulations  and  the  existing  weight  and  value. 

145.  Merchandise,  without  the  characteristics  of  personal 
effects,  carried  for  the  passenger's  use,  is  not  baggage,  and  the 
transportation  company  will  not  be  liable  therefor  even  though 
taken  in  a  trunk  such  as  is  generally  used  for  holding  personal 
effects,  or  mingled  with  other  articles  that  are  properly 
baggage;  and  this  applies  to  goods  or  samples  carried  for 
sale  or  for  the  purpose  of  making  sales.  If  the  transporta- 
tion company  accepts  as  baggage  articles  not  properly  of  that 
character,  with  knowledge  that  they  are  offered  for  trans- 
portation as  baggage,  it  thereby  waives  any  objection  on 
that  ground,  and  its  liability  therefor  is  the  same  as  that  with 
reference  to  baggage  in  general.  The  transportation  company 
is  under  no  obligation,  however,  to  make  inquiry  as  to  the 
contents  of  tnmks  offered  to  be  checked  as  baggage,  and 
if  merchandise  is  checked  under  the  form  of  baggage,  or 
mingled  with  articles  of  baggage  without  the  company's 
knowledge,  it  is  not  liable  therefor.  The  delivery  of  a  trtuik 
to  the  company  without  a  statement  of  its  contents  is 
an  implied  representation  that  it  contains  baggage  only.  A 
failure  to  disclose  the  nature  of  the  contents  as  being  other 
than  baggage  constitutes  such  concealment  as  to  relieve  the 
carrier  from  liability  so  far  as  the  contents  are  not  properly 
baggage.  So  far  as  the  articles  are  properly  baggage,  there 
is  no  obligation  to  disclose  their  value,  in  the  absence  of 
reasonable  inquiry. 

146»  Extra  Charges  on  Baggage. — The  transporta- 
tion company  may  make  an  extra  charge  where  baggage  is 
valued  beyond  a  reasonable  limit,  and  require  information 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  such  charge.  The  transpor- 
tation company  may  also   make  an  extra  charge  for  weight 
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beyond  a  reasonable  limit,  or  for  accepting  merchandise 
that  is  not  properly  baggage.  On  accepting  the  charge  for 
excess  baggage,  the  transportation  company  becomes  liable 
for  the  merchandise  thus  accepted  to  the  same  extent  as 
though  the  goods  were  carried  as  freight. 

A  limitation  of  liability  for  negligence  in  the  carriage  of 
baggage  imposed  by  a  transportation  company  is  invalid; 
but  such  company  is  liable  for  ordinary  care  only  where  a 
passenger  is  carried  free  or  the  baggage  is  carried  in  error 
not  due  to  the  company's  fatdt. 


SL.EEPING-CAR    AND    PARL.OII-CAR    COMPANIES 

147.  Notwithstanding  that  the  companies  operating 
sleeping  or  parlor  cars  attached  to  railway  trains,  under 
separate  management,  perform  only  an  auxiliary  function  in 
the  transportation  of  passengers,  they  are  tmder  obligation  to 
provide  accommodations  without*  discrimination,  and  are 
liable  for  failtu-e  to  do  so  in  behalf  of  an  tmobjectionable 
person.  Where  a  passenger  is  obnoxious  in  the  particulars 
previously  specified,  he  may  be  ejected. 

The  accommodations  called  for  by  the  sleeping-  or  parlor- 
car  ticket  must  be  furnished,  and  the  conductor  is  entitled 
to  demand  that  the  passenger  show  his  ticket.  If  the  ticket 
is  lost,  the  passenger  may  be  refused  the  accommodations  for 
which  it  provided.  It  is  also  proper  for  such  a  company  to 
require  that  the  ticket  be  accompanied  by  a  first-class  rail- 
road ticket. 

148.  Companies  operating  sleeping  and  parlor  cars  are 
held  to  the  same  high  degree  of  care  as  a  railroad  company 
regarding  the  safety  of  a  passenger,  and  must  also  administer 
to  his  comfort,  as  by  responding  to  his  reasonable  calls  for 
attention,  and  by  awakening  him  in  time  to  get  off  at  his 
destination. 

The  railroad  company,  as  well  as  the  sleeping-car  company, 
is  liable  to  a  passenger  for  the  wrongfiil  acts,  toward  a  pass- 
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enger,  of  the  conductor  or  porter  of  a  sleeping  or  parlor  car, 
and  limitations  of  liability  for  such  acts  are  not  enforceable. 

The  damages  for  the  refusal  of  accommodations  in  a 
sleeping  car  extend  to  the  injury  that  could  have  been  reason- 
ably anticipated  as  a  nattiral  and  probable  result. 

Toward  a  passenger's  baggage  and  personal  belongings  a 
company  operating  a  sleeping  or  parlor  car  owes  a  passenger 
a  duty  sin:iilar  to  that  of  a  railroad  company.  The  company's 
duty  involves  a  careful  and  constant  watch  by  the  porter  or 
other  employe,  and  it  is  liable  for  any  loss  that  may  reason- 
ably be  attributed  to  negligence  in  this  respect.  The  railroad 
company  does  not  share  this  liability  with  the  sleeping-  or 
parlor-car  company. 

HOTEIiS 

149*  Distinctions  Beti^een  Various  Stopping 
Places. — In  law,  hotels  come  under  the  designation  of  an 
inn,  which  explains  why  the  notices  posted  in  rooms  of  most 
hotels  refer  to  an  innkeeper's  act.  A  restatirant,  a  coffee 
hotise,  a  saloon,  a  lodging  house,  an  apartment  hotel,  and 
a  sleeping  car  are  not  inns.  The  sign  displayed  frequently 
determines  whether  a  place  is  a  hotel,  although  the  deter- 
mining factor  is  the  reputation  and  practice  of  entertaining 
the  public  generally.  The  distinction  between  a  hotel  man 
and  a  boarding-house  keeper  is  that  the  latter  does  not  hold 
himself  out  as  ready  and  willing  to  entertain  the  public,  and 
is  at  liberty  to  choose  his  guests  and  to  make  special  arrange- 
ments with  them.  This  will  explain  why  the  term  club  house 
is  frequently  applied  to  a  place  for  obtaining  food  and  lodging, 
which  is  semipublic  and  exclusive  in  character.  One  is  not 
an  innkeeper  because,  as  a  matter  of  hospitality  more  than 
of  money  making,  he  entertains  guests. 

150.  Assig^nment  of  Booms. — A  guest  is  not  entitled 
to  dictate  what  room  he  shall  have,  for  that  is  the  privilege 
of  the  hotel  management,  and  it  is  also  its  privilege  to  change 
the  guest's  room  and  assign  him  to  another.  When  the 
accommodations  are  exhausted,  the  hotel  keeper  may  refuse 
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ire  guests.  Thus,  if  all  the  sleeping  rooms  are 
not  necessary  to  allow  a  guest  to  use  a  parlor 
!  sleeping  room  of  another  guest. 

sea  tor  Excludln^r  Guest  From  Hotel. — A 

put  out  of  a  hotel  for  neglect  or  refusal  to  pay 
le  becomes  obnoxious  to  other  guests  through 
his  own.  If,  however,  he  is  obnoxious  through 
nagement  must  show  greater  consideration,  and 
properly  refuse  to  entertain  him  longer  if  the 
tisome  or  contagious,  care  must  be  shown  not  to 
ngs  or  reputation.  Among  the  causes  for  put- 
out  of  a  hotel  is  drunkenness.  He  may  also 
'  filthy,  profane,  dishonest,  licentious,  or  of  an 
reputation.  Refusal  to  entertain  a  guest  is 
•ecause  he  arrives  late  at  night  or  on  Sunday, 
declines  to  give  his  name  and  address. 

ise  Rules. — The  management  may  by  notice 
;  to  conform  to  reasonable  rules.  The  common- 
hat  valuable  packages  and  jewelry,  money,  etc., 
he  safe.  This  rule  does  not  apply  to  property 
eeds  to  wear,  for  as  to  such  property  it  would 
le. 

pouelblllty  to  Guest. — The  responsibility 
ings  of  a  guest  may  begin  even  before  he  regis- 

.mple,  when  a  bus  is  sent  to  a  railroad  station 

ingers  and  to  carry  their  baggage,  the  delivery 
the  porter  or  employe  accompanying  the  bus 

deUvery  to  the  hotel.  Of  course,  this  responsi- 
on  a  person  becoming  a  guest.  If  he  changes 
hotel's  responsibility  becomes  merely  that  of 

.pany. 

rriving  at  a  hotel,  a  guest  turns  his  grip,  suit 

baggage,  over  to  a  bell  boy  or  porter,  the  hotel 
The  same  principle  applies  to  the  care  of 

;ived  by  the  hotel  after  the  guest  has  registered. 
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The  responsibility  is  not  changed  by  the  goods  being  put 
into  the  guest's  room. 

Where  a  guest  puts  his  overcoat  or  other  outer  garments 
in  the  place  provided  for  them  in  the  hotel,  the  management's 
liability  attaches  to  them  even  though  it  has  no  notice  that 
he  has  done  so.  So,  too,  where  the  goods  of  the  guest  are 
placed  in  a  public  room,  even  if  by  special  request,  the 
management  is  responsible.  But  the  hotel  must  have  control 
over  the  goods.  If  the  guest  takes  entire  control  of  the  goods, 
the  management  is  not  responsible.  It  is  well  to  remember 
that,  when  a  waiter  in  a  resturant  or  cafe,  as  well  as  in  a 
hotel  dining  room,  takes  care  of  a  guest's  coat  and  hat,  the 
management  is  responsible,  although  the  rule  is  otherwise  if 
the  guest  hangs  up  his  hat  and  coat,  imless  there  is  general 
^  supervision  for  the  comfort  and  safety  of  guests  and  their 
property.  Restaurants  frequently  announce  that  they  do 
not  exercise  this  supervision,  by  posting  a  sign  that  cautions 
the  customer  to  look  out  for  his  coat  and  hat. 

154*  Besponsibility  for  Samples,  Etc. — Where  a 
traveling  salesman  uses  a  sample  room,  parlor,  or  sleeping 
apartment  for  the  display  of  merchandise,  and,  while  in  control 
of  the  room,  invites  customers  there,  the  hotel  management 
is  not  responsible  for  the  merchandise.  Also,  if  at  a  guest's 
request,  goods  are  placed  outside,  the  management  is  not 
liable.  The  nile  is  otherwise  if,  without  such  request,  the 
management  directs  that  the  goods  be  left  outside. 

The  responsibility  continues  for  a  reasonable  time  even 
after  a  guest  pays  his  bill  and  leaves  the  hotel.  But  if  goods 
are  left  indefinitely,  to  be  called  for,  the  hotel  is  responsible 
only  to  the  extent  of  a  person  who  is  asked  to  do  something 
for  nothing;  ordinary  care  merely  is  required.  This  rule 
also  applies  when  a  guest  does  not  pay  his  bill,  or  where  his 
belongings  are  left  in  a  hotel  without  the  consent  of  the 
management. 

Where  goods  are  received  by  the  hotel  after  the  guest  has 
left,  the  management  is  responsible  for  reasonable  care  only, 
even  if  the  guest  was  promised  that  the  goods  would  be 
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received  and  forwarded.  A  guest  cannot  recover  for  the 
loss  or  destruction  of  his  goods  if  he  has  been  grossly  negligent 
and  the  hotel  is  unable  to  avoid  the  effect  of  his  negUgence. 

155.  Safety  of  Guests. — A  hotel  must  use  reasonable 
care  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  its  guests.  This  requirement 
extends  to  the  buildings  and  appliances  of  the  hotel  and  to 
its  servants,  for  the  management  will  be  liable  for  injuries 
•  inflicted  through  the  negligence  of  a  waiter,  elevator  boy, 
or  other  employe.  If  a  defect  in  the  buildings  and  appliances 
is  obvious,  a  guest  must  use  reasonable  care,  else  the  hotel 
will  be  relieved  of  responsibility. 

It  has  been  held  that  a  hotel  is  not  responsible  for  injuries 
sustained  through  failxire  to  warn  its  guests  when  a  fire  breaks 
out  on  its  premises,  though  in  most  states  hotels  are  required 
to  provide  red  exit  lights  and  lighting  in  the  hallways  to  make 
escape  easy. 

While  not  technically  an  insurer  of  the  quality  of  the  food 
it  furnishes,  a  hotel  is  responsible  for  negligently  furnishing 
impure  and  deleterious  food.  By  statute,  hotels  are  frequently 
protected  from  liability  imder  certain  circimistances,  it  being 
a  usual  provision  that  an  extract  from  such  a  statute  be 
posted  in  a  guest's  room. 

156«  Bates. — Rates  for  entertaining  guests  must  be 
reasonable,  based  on  the  season,  the  locality,  and  the  other 
conditions  which  determine  what  is  reasonable.  Payment 
for  accommodations  may  be  demanded  in  advance.  To 
protect  itself  from  loss,  a  hotel  has  a  lien  on  a  guest's  belong- 
ings, to  the  extent  of  the  bill.  This  lien  does  not,  however, 
entitle  the  hotel  to  detain  or  arrest  the  guest,  nor  does  it 
extend  to  wearing  apparel  actually  in  use. 
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INTRODUCTION 

!•  Need  of  Good  Diction. — ^A  man  may  become  a  suc- 
cessful salesman  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  language  he  uses 
is  not  always  grammatically  correct,  but  he  will  labor  under  a 
disadvantage.  If  he  succeeds,  he  will  succeed  because  he  has 
the  true  sales  instinct  and  knows  by  intuition  or  experience 
what  facts  and  argtmients  will  induce  people  to  buy. 

The  ability  to  write  the  English  language  correctly  is  not 
alone  suflBcient  to  make  one  a  successful  salesman  or  letter 
writer,  for  good  ideas  are  more  important  than  correct  words; 
nevertheless,  a  man  labors  imder  a  disadvantage  if  he  is  unable 
to  use  correct  English,  or  at  least  English  that  contains  no 
glaring  errors.  The  salesman  who  says  "them  things"  for 
"those  things'*  will  be  pitied  for  his  ignorance,  and  the  man 
who  has  such  mistakes  in  his  letters  discredits  himself.  His 
general  ability  may  be  so  marked  that  his  poor  English  may 
not  visibly  impair  his  work,  but  the  faulty  use  of  language  is  a 
disadvantage  that  ought  to  be,  and  can  be,  overcome.  Men 
that  have  achieved  considerable  success  sometimes  make  light 
of  correct  language  and  create  the  impression  that  in  business 
life  the  man  who  is  very  loose  in  his  speech  has  an  advantage 
over  the  man  who  cafi  speak  correctly.  What  they  usually 
mean,  however,  is  that  stiff,  pedantic  language  is  not  as  effective 
as  easy,  colloquial  expression.  No  one  can  seriously  contend 
that  the  business  man  is  helped  by  making  gross  errors  in  his 
speech  or  his  written  language. 

A  great  many  common  errors  are  made  merely*  through  care- 
lessness and  not  because  those  who  make  them  are  ignorant  of 
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the  rules  of  grammar  or  of  the  meaning  of  words.  It  is  not  the 
piirpose  here  to  deal  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  gram- 
mar, but  to  call  attention  to  the  errors  that  are  most  common 
in  conversation  and  correspondence.  Grammatical  terms  have 
been  avoided  as  much  as  possible  in  the  explanations.  In  case 
of  difiSculty  in  understanding  the  terms  used,  some  good  dic- 
tionary or'  a  work  on  grammar  and  composition  should  be 
referred  to.  It  is  not  expect^  that  this  entire  Section  will  be 
mastered  at  once;  it  should  be  reviewed  from  time  to  time  and 
used  for  reference. 

2.  Increasing  the  Vocabulary. — It  is  related  of  Samuel 
L.  Clemens  (Mark  Twain)  that  once,  on  being  asked  where 
he  had  been  after  an  absence  of  several  hours,  he  replied,  **I  Ve 
been  hunting  for  a  word,  and  I  foxmd  it,  too."  Perhaps  the 
business  man's  need  of  an  appropriate  word  is  not  often  such 
that  he  would  be  justified  in  spending  several  hours  to  find  it, 
but  it  is  certain  that  every  person  that  makes  his  living  by 
talking  or  writing  must  make  a  constant  effort  to  increase  his 
vocabulary  if  he  expects  to  get  the  best  results  from  his  work 
and  to  have  the  pleasure  in  it  that  he  should  have. 

Increasing  the  vocabulary  is  not  the  mere  crowding  of  more 
words  into  the  memory.  Along  with  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  words  must  come  a  corresponding  development  of  one's 
knowledge  of  the  proper  use  of  those  words — a  greater  appre- 
ciation of  word  differences. 

Most  people  suffer  from  poverty  of  language.  Elegant, 
splendid,  clever,  awful,  horrid  are  used  to  signify — they  really 
do  not  express — ^approval  or  disapproval  of  everything.  Such 
persons  are  tmmindful  of  the  fact  that  there  lies  within  their 
easy  reach  a  wealth  of  words,  a  reserve  never  depleted. 

3»  Use  of  Synonyms. — ^The  English  language,  on  account 
of  its  composite  origin,  is  rich  in  synonyms.  Few  realize  that 
there  are  fifteen  synonyms  for  beautiful,  twenty-one  for  begin- 
ning, fifteen  for  benevolence,  twenty  for  friendly,  and  thirty- 
seven  for  pure.  Yet,  scarcely  any  two  of  the  synonyms  for  a 
given  word  have  the  identical  significance.  Almost  every  one 
of  the  thirty-seven  synonyms  for  pure  conveys  a  slightly  differ- 
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ent  impression  to  the  mind  and  is  a  more  fitting  descriptive 
word  for  some  one  noun  than  it  is  for  any  other.     If  in  any 
masterpiece  of  literature  synonyms  are  substituted  for  the' 
words  used  by  the  author,  it  will  be  found  that  much  of  the 
charm  of  the  piece  depends  on  its  exactitude  of  expression. 

One  of  the  first  steps  in  acquiring  a  good  vocabulary  is  to 
become  more  careful  with  spoken  language.  A  person  that  has 
no  more  pride  in  his  conversation  than  to  pronoimce  again, 
giving  to  the  last  syllable  the  pronimciation  we  give  gain,  that 
accents  exquisite  on  the  second  syllable  and  inquiry  on  the  first 
is  not  likely  to  make  much  progress  with  his  written  language. 
Speak  deliberately  and  strive  to  use  words  that  exactly  express 
your  meaning.  Instead  of  holding  to  funny  as  an  adjective  to 
describe  any  and  every  thing  out  of  the  ordinary,  use  amusing, 
humorous,  ridiculous,  strange,  curious,  queer,  odd,  etc.,  when 
occasion  makes  them  fitting. 

4,  It  is  possible  to  acknowledge  or  reply  without  answering; 
an  appeal  may  bring  a  response  or  a  refusal;  a  retort  carries  the 
sense  of  wit  or  severity.  We  speak  of  a  calm  sea,  a  placid  lake, 
a  serene  sky,  a  still  night,  a  quiet  day.  Note  how  each  adjec- 
tive goes  with  the  noim  better  than  any  other. 

One  is  constrained  to  an  action,  but  restrained  from  it.  A 
work  may  be  ended  when  it  is  far  from  being  completed  or  fin- 
ished. Censure  carries  the  idea  of  fault  but  not  of  a  criminal 
act,  while  accuse  strongly  impUes  criminality.  Doubt  is  merely 
lack  of  con\'iction,  but  credulity  suggests  that  an  improbable 
statement  has  been  made.  Suspense  conveys  the  idea  of  anx- 
iety, but  uncertainty  does  not. 

A  person  cannot  use  a  good  book  of  synonyms  diligently 
without  discovering  many  inaccuracies  in  his  diction  or  without 
appreciating  a  thousand  new  beauties  of  his  language.  Do  not 
make  a  task  of  the  study  of  such  a  book.  Make  it  a  daily  com- 
panion, studying  it  in  any  spare  moments  that  you  may  have 
and  referring  to  it  whenever  in  doubt  as  to  the  proper  use  of  a 
word.  Force  yoiu-self  to  become  critical  of  your  language,  both 
in  writing  and  in  speaking,  and  remember  that  slovenly  habits  in 
language  are  as  obnoxious  to  many  people  as  untidiness  of  attire. 
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Good  reading  and  association  with  people  that  use  good 
English  are  important  aids  in  developing  the  power  of  accurate 
expression.  From  childhood,  we  learn  to  use  words  by  first 
hearing  or  seeing  them  used  by  others.  The  value  of  a  good 
knowledge  of  grammar  is  not  to  be  undervalued,  but  to  learn 
to  use  words  well,  you  must  study  the  best  usage  and  practice 
for  improvement. 

Two  college  students  that  became  impressed  and  dissat- 
isfied with  the  limited  range  of  their  vocabularies  resolved  that 
thereafter  they  would  not  use  the  same  word  in  referring  to  two 
things  that  were  in  any  way  different.  At  the  time  of  gradu- 
ation both  were  noted  for  their  fluency  and  their  discrimina- 
ting choice  of  words. 

For  the  business  man,  the  most  helpful  reading  will  be  found 
in  the  editorials  and  reviews  of  the  best  newspapers,  the  articles 
of  the  leading  magazines,  and  ip  selections  from  standard 
authors.  Fiction  is  not  recommended  strongly  unless  the  stu- 
dent will  reread  several  times,  for  on  the  first  reading  of  a  story 
too  much  attention  is  invariably  paid  to  the  narrative  and  too 
little  to  the  language. 

Benjamin  Franklin  improved  his  composition  by  reprodu- 
cing in  his  own  words  the  ideas  in  some  well-written  article  he 
had  read.  Then  he  compared  his  work  with  the  original,  and 
was  thus  enabled  to  see  where  his  choice  of  words  or  his  sen- 
tence construction  could  be  improved. 

5.  The  Dictionary  Habit. — One  of  the  best  habits  a 
man  can  form  is  that  of  continually  consulting  a  good  diction- 
ary for  the  spelling,  pronunciation,  and  meaning  of  words.  By 
so  doing,  he  will  gradually  acquire  a  better  command  of  words 
and  broaden  his  information  generaUy. 
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PUNC?rUATION 


OBJECT   or    PUNCTUATION 

t 

6.  The  sole  object  of  punctuation  is  to  make  the  meaning 
of  language  clear.  It  is  much  more  Important  to  keep  this  in 
mind  than  it  is  to  memorize  rules.  Rarely  will  two  persons 
punctuate  in  exactly  the  same  way.  "If  a  man  has  an  epi- 
grammatic style,  he  will  use  more  periods  than  other  points. 
If  he  thinks  in  crisp  sentences,  he  will  punctuate  largely  with 
semicolons.  If  his  sentences  are  long  and  involved,  he  will  use 
many  commas;  if  ambiguous,  parentheses.'*  So  it  may  be  said 
that  we  punctuate  as  we  think. 

The  principal  marks  of  pimctuation  are  the  comma,  wliich  is 
used  to  mark  the  very  slight  breaks  of  connection;  the  semi- 
colofiy  which  marks  the  more  decided  breaks;  the  colon,  which 
marks  the  still  greater  breaks;  and  the  period,  which  indicates 
a  full  stop. 

THE    COMMA 

!•  General  Rule. — The  comma  (,)  is  used  not  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  where  pauses  are  to  be  made  in  reading  but 
to  present  to  the  eye  the  proper  grammatical  construction  of  a 
sentence,  so  that  a  reader  cannot  fail  to  perceive  the  intended 
meaning.  The  comma  is  the  most  important  pimctuation  point 
for  the  letter  writer;  it  is  easy  to  misuse  it,  and  its  omission  is 
not  so  noticeable  as  the  omission  of  other  points;  and  either 
misuse  or  omission  is  likely  to  change  the  entire  meaning  of 
language.  Some  years  ago  the  insertion  of  a  superfluous  comma 
by  a  clerk,  in  making  a  final  copy  of  a  tariff  bill,  caused  a  loss 
of  many  thousands  of  doUkrs  to  the  United  States. 
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As  a  general  rule,  a  comma  should  be  inserted  after  each 
slight  break  of  connection  in  the  construction  of  a  clause  or  a 
sentence.  In  general,  if  there  is  no  break  in  the  flow  of  thought, 
no  comma  should  be  used  unless  clearness  demands  it. 

The  following  are  examples  of  sentences  in  which  a  comma  is 
necessary  to  clearness: 

Whatever  is,  is  right. 

I  should  say  that  in  cases  like  this,  reference  should  be  made  to  the 
home  office. 

Unimportant  commas  are  sometimes  omitted  where  many 
commas  would  be  required  by  strict  application  of  rules.  For 
instance,  if  too  should  be  interposed  somewhere  in  a  sentence 
near  other  important  commas,  the  points  ordinarily  used  before 
and  after  too  might  be  omitted.  It  is  possible  to  construct  a 
sentence  of  many  lines  requiring  no  commas  or  other  pxmctu- 
ation  marks  except  a  period  at  the  close.  Misconstructions 
are  less  likely  to  occur  where  too  few  commas  are  used  than 
where  there  are  too  many. 

8.  Subordinate  Clauses. — ^A  comma  should  always  be 
used  where  there  is  a  distinct  division  of  a  sentence — ^where 
the  language  branches  oflf,  as  it  were,  to  introduce  an  antithesis 
or  a  clatise  in  opposition  to  one  preceding. 

He  bought  a  ticket,  but  he  did  not  buy  anything  else. 

The  man  should  attend  to  his  work,  and  not  depend  on  others  to  do  it. 

Education  is  a  conquest,  not  a  bequest. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  foregoing  examples  the  final 
portion  cut  off  by  the  comma  is  a  subordinate  clause,  one  that 
can  be  removed  entirely  and  still  leave  a  complete  statement. 
When  in  doubt  whether  or  not  a  clause  is  merely  explanatory 
and  should  be  cut  off  by  commas,  see  if  it  can  be  lifted  out  and 
leave  the  sentence  complete  as  to  sense.  If  it  cannot  be,  the 
clause  is  restrictive  and  should  not  be  cut  off.  In  the  sentence. 
He  bought  a  ticket  and  several  other  things,  no  comma  is  required 
because  the  thought  flows  uninterruptedly  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end.  Whenever  the  thought  passes  smoothly  over  to 
the  second  clause  without  break  of  the  idea,  no  comma  is 
required  before  the  connecting  word. 
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9.  Explanatory  or  Introductory  Words  or  Clauses. 

The  comma  should  be  used  after  explanatory  or  introductory 
words  or  clauses  when  used  as  in  the  following  examples: 

However,  we  did  not  accept  his  offer. 

In  reply  to  your  kind  letter,  I  wish  to  explain  why  I  wrote  to  you. 

This  being  decided,  he  went  his  way. 

If  you  want  to  go,  a  way  will  be  provided. 

Sometimes  the  connection  between  an  introductory  word  or 
clause  and  what  follows  is  so  dose  that,  in  the  hurry  of  writing, 
required  commas  are  omitted.  The  comma  should  be  used  in 
such  sentences  as  the  following: 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  I  do  not  recommend  this  action. 
In  a  case  like  this,  refer  the  question  to  the  home  office. 

In  sentences  such  as  Now,  I  want  to  tell  you,  You  see,  it  is  my 
plan,  the  commas  are  used  properly,  for  now  and  you  see  are 
used  as  expletives. 

But  these  words  and  clauses  must  not  in  every  instance  be 
pointed  off  by  a  comma  or  by  commas,  for  a  slight  transposi- 
tion of  elements  may  make  the  connection  so  close  that  sepa- 
ration by  commas  would  be  incorrect.  In  the  foregoing  sen- 
tences, Finally  and  In  a  case  like  this  have  been  transposed 
from  their  logical  positions  to  the  beginning  of  the  sentences, 
which  necessitated  the  cutting  off.  No  comma  is  required 
when  these  elements  are  in  what  may  be  called  their  natural 
positions.    For  example, 

Let  me  say  finally  that  I  do  not  recommend  this  action. 
Refer  the  question  to  the  home  office  in  a  case  like  this. 

Many  letter  writers  become  so  accustomed  to  placing '  a 
comma  after  such  words  as  however,  yet,  and  well  in  certain 
constructions  that  they  fall  into  error  and  place  commas  im- 
mediately after  these  words  when  they  are  used  in  construc- 
tions like  However  much  we  wanted  to  come,  we  could  not  arrange 
to  do  so.  * 

10.  Parenthetical  Expressions. — ^Usually  the  comma  is 
required  before  and  after  appositive  and  contrasted  elements, 
parentheticail  expressions,  and  interpolated  clauses. 
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Milton,  a  great  poet,  wrote  Paradise  Lost. 
Wheat,  not  com,  is  what  we  wish  to  buy. 
This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  fair  ofifer. 

Your  letter,  which  was  written  on  the  4th,  was  not  mailed  until  the  6th. 
Marcus  Aurelius'  admonition,  ''Let  no  thing  be  done  at  haphazard," 
is  a  wise  one. 

In  a  sentence  like  We  asked  him  to  stay,  but  knowing  that  we 
had  many  engagements,  he  declined,  it  is  not  necessary  to  place 
a  comma  after  but  because  knowing  that  we  had  many  engage- 
ments is  an  indispensable  introduction  to  the  following  matter; 
it  is  not  a  true  parenthetical  expression.  In  the  sentence,  We 
asked  him  to  stay,  but  he,  with  that  consideration  that  always  char- 
acterized him,  declined,  the  thought  after  he  is  more  independ- 
ent of  the  rest  of  the  sentence  and  is  properly  set  off  by  commas 
on  both  sides.  In  the  sentence,  The  great  president  Washington 
lived  at  Mount  Vernon,  the  connection  is  too  direct  and  dose 
for  a  comma  to  be  reqtdred  after  president. 

Usage  is  not  tmiform  in  the  treatment  of  such  words  as  too, 
indeed,  also,  perhaps,  etc.  when  introduced  in  a  slightly  paren- 
thetical manner.  Some  writers  place  commas  on  each  side  of 
these  words;  others  do  not  set  them  off  at  all.  The  letter 
writer  need  not  bind  himself  to  any  hard-and-fast  rule,  but 
should  feel  free  to  use  commas  whenever  the  connection  is  dis- 
tinctly broken. 

11^  Omitted  Words. — The  comma  is  used  to  indicate 
omitted  words,  which  are  usually  connectives. 

He  bought  a  hat;  I,  a  coat. 

This  well-printed,  interesting,  effective  circular. 

12.  Modifiers  in  Series. — In  such  a  phrase  as  a  modem 
business  man,  where  modern  qualifies  both  business  and  man 
and  no  and  is  omitted,  no  comma  is  required  to  denote  an  omis- 
sion. Neither  is  a  comma  required  in  the  poor  old  fellow.  But 
commas  should  be  used  in  sentences  like  these: 

He  was  an  honest,  hearty,  well-meaning  man. 
So  honest,  so  particular,  so  faithful  to  his  duty. 

Where  more  than  two  words  or  phrases  are  entmierated  and 
the  final  pair  is  connected  by  and,  a  comma  is  required  after 
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each  enumerated  word  or  phrase  except  the  last  and,  perhaps, 
the  next  to  the  last. 

The  list  included  cashiers,  clerks,  bookkeepers,  and  stenographers. 

If  the  comma  were  omitted  after  bookkeepers  in  the  forego- 
ing sentence,  the  language  could  be  construed  as  listing  only 
three  classes  of  persons,  the  last-named  being  stenographers  as 
well  as  bookkeepers. 

As  pimctuated,  the  sentence  His  letter  was  full  of  blots,  slov- 
enly erasures  and  interlineations y  indicates  that  both  the  eras- 
ures and  the  interlineations  were  slovenly;  if  this  is  what  was 
meant,  no  other  comma  is  required,  though  the  sentence  would 
be  improved  by  the  omission  of  the  comma  that  it  contains  and 
the  substitution  of  and  in  its  place.  If,  however,  the  writer  of 
the  sentence  did  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  interlineations 
were  slovenly,  he  should  have  placed  a  comma  immediately 
before  and,  which  would  have  confined  the  descriptive  effect  of 
slovenly  to  erasures. 

Although  most  grammarians  give  the  rule  that  a  comma 
should  always  precede  and  between  the  last  pair  of  enimierated 
words,  many  discriminating  writers  will  not  use  the  comma 
before  and  in  such  constructions  as  the  foregoing  unless  it  is 
necessary  to  clearness;  these  writers  would  not  place  a  comma 
after  women  in  the  sentence,  Men,  women  and  children  were 
there.  In  the  sentence.  Men,  women  and  children,  all  were  there, 
a  comma  is  required  after  children. 

Where  the  enumerated  words  are  in  pairs  and  each  pair  is 
connected  by  and,  commas  should  be  placed  only  after  the  pairs. 

In  the  audience  were  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  and  infants  in 
the  arms  of  their  nurses. 

13«  Direct  Address. — Commas  are  necessary  in  cases  of 
direct  address,  like  the  following: 

I  think,  my  dear  sir,  that  you  will  agree  with  us. 

*'In  my  opinion,"  said  Mr.  Brown,  "it  is  not  expedient  to  do  it." 

Suppose  we  telegraph  him,  John. 

14.  Separating  Parts  of  a  Sentence. — ^When  the  sub- 
ject of  a  sentence  is  xmusually  long,  it  is  sometimes  desirable 
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to  place  a  comma  after  it.  This  use  of  the  comma  is  chiefly  in 
sentences  that  have  several  very  long  subjects.  If  such  a  sen- 
tence will  be  clear  without  the  comma,  the  mark  should  not  be 
used.  The  following  is  an  example  of  a  long  subject  that 
seems  to  require  a  comma  immediately  after  it. 

That  the  prices  quoted  in  the  catalog  we  mailed  you  on  the  8th  instant 
are  lower  than  most  quotations  on  the  same  line  of  goods,  may  have  escaped 
your  attention. 

THE   SEOf  ICXXLON 

16.  If  a  sentence  consists  of  two  or  more  members,  each 
constituting  a  distinct  proposition  and  yet  having  dependence 
on  another  or  othets,  and  the  conjtmction  is  omitted  or  a 
greater  separation  than  that  afforded  by  the  comma  is  desired, 
a  semicolon  (; )  should  be  used. 

Wisdom  is  the  principal  thing;  therefore  get  wisdom;  and  with  all  thy 
getting,  get  imderstanding. 

Tough  not;  taste  not;  handle  not. 

You  ask  if  we  will  accept.  Yes;  biit  this  is  the  last  time  we  ^lall  accept 
such  terms. 

Clauses  similar  to  those  in  the  second  example  are  often 
pointed  off  by  commas  when  the  connection  is  dose  and 
imusual  emphasis  is  not  desired. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  useful  a  point  as  the  semicolon 
should  be  used  as  sparingly  as  it  is  by  letter  writers.  Often, 
clauses  that  writers  use  as  separate  sentences  have  a  dose  con- 
nection with  following  or  preceding  matter  and  should  be  cut 
off  by  a  semicolon  rather  than  by  a  period.  The  semicolon  is 
also  a  better  point  than  the  comma  in  many  constructions, 
and  is  of  espedal  service  to  writers  that  have  a  tendency  to 
construct  long  sentences. 

16.  Compound  Series. — If  a  sentence  consists  of  groups 
and  some  of  these  groups  contain  items  that  must  be  separated 
by  commas,  the  groups  should  be  separated  by  semicolons. 

Some  essentials  of  good  letters  are  correct  construction,  spelling,  and 
punctuation;  brevity  most  of  the  time;  and  promptness,  neatness,  clear- 
ness, completeness,  and  courtesy  always. 
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He  has  on  his  list  of  customers  the  P.  L.  Jones  Company,  120  Eighth 
Street,  St.  Loiois;  Smith  &  Brown,  80  Devonshire  Street,  Boston;  and  sev- 
eral other  well-known  buyers. 

Note  that  in  the  second  of  the  foregoing  examples  the  semi- 
colon is  used  preceding  and,  for  the  break  in  connection  there 
corresponds  to  that  between  St,  Louis  and  Smith  &  Brown, 

17.  Introductory  Expressions. — ^The  semicolon  should 
usually  precede  such  words  as  namely,  to  wit,  etc.  when  they 
are  used  to  introduce  an  example  or  a  list  of  simple  items. 

He  sold  these  things;  namely,  a  chair,  a  table,  and  a  sofa. 

18«  Added  Clauses. — The  semicolon  may  be  used  after  a 
complete  statement  followed  by  a  clause  denoting  contrast  or 
making  an  inference  or  an  explanation,  when  such  following 
matter  is  introduced  by  a  conjimction  or  the  connection  is  too 
close  for  a  colon  or  a  period  to  be  used. 

It  is  useless  to  appeal  to  him  again;  for  we  have  done  all  that  can  be 
done.  • 


THE    COLON 

19.  The  colon  ( : )  should  be  used  when  introducing  a  par- 
agraph consisting  of  more  than  one  complete  sentence;  after  a 
word  or  a  clause  introducing  formally  a  course  of  reasoning,  a 
series  of  propositions,  or  an  enumeration  of  particulars;  before 
a  quotation  introduced  formally;  and  after  salutations  such  as 
Dear  Sir,  Gentlemen,  etc.  at  the  beginnings  of  letters. 

Note. — Formally  is  used  here  for  the  want  of  a  better  word  to 
express  the  decided  absence  of  a  connecting  word  between  an  introduc- 
tion and  that  which  it  introduces. 

The  speaker  said:  We  are  here,  my  friends,  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  men 
that  foimded  this  institution. 

You  erred  in  the  following  instances:  through  carelessness  you  allowed 
the  mistake  to  pass  unnoticed;  when  the  customer  called  attention  to  it, 
you  sent  a  caustic  reply;  you  failed  to  apologize  when  you  discovered  your 
error. 

Let  us  observe  what  Lord  Chesterfield  said:  *' Despatch  is  the  soul  of 
business." 

The  point  of  punctuation  that  should  come  between  the  intro- 
ductory word  or  words  and  what  follows  depends  much  on  the 
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closeness  of  connection.  In  the  third  of  the  foregoing  exam- 
ples, the  colon  is  properly  used  because  the  break  of  connection 
between  said  and  Despatch  is  a  decided  one;  yet  it  would  be  in 
accordance  with  the  practice  of  the  best  pimctuators  to  write 
There  is  much  truth  in  the  proverb^  The  longest  way  around  is  the 
shortest  way  home.  In  a  sentence  like  In  the  following  para^ 
graph  we  give  our  reasons  for  the  action,  a  period  should  be  used 
at  the  end,  instead  of  a  colon,  for  the  statement  is  complete. 
The  letter  writer  shotdd  cultivate  an  appreciation  of  the  close- 
ness of  connection  between  elements  and  pimctuate  by  reason 
rather  than  by  rule.  A  good  way  of  cultivating  this  apprecia- 
tion is  to  read  the  magazines  and  books  of  the  best  pubUshing 
houses,  critically  observing  the  method  of  pimctuation. 

20.  Subdivided  Members. — Colons  should  separate  the 
members  of  a  sentence  if  one  or  more  of  those  members  must 
be  divided  by  semicolons. 

Be  of  good  cheer:  it  is  I ;  be  not  afraid. 

21.  Clauses  In  Apposition. — ^A  colon  is  sometimes  prop- 
erly used  between  two  clauses  in  apposition  to  each  other  and 
not  connected  by  a  conjtmction.  It  is  an  indispensable  point 
in  pointing  off  language  of  a  deUberate,  profotmd,  or  learned 
nature,  where   deductions  are   lengthy  and  depend  on  one 

« 

another. 


THE   PERIOD 

22.  A  period  (.)  shotdd  be  placed  at  the  end  of  every  com- 
pleted sentence*  that  does  not  require  an  interrogation  point 
or  an  exclamation  point;  and  it  should  be  placed  after  every 
abbreviated  word  luiless  omitted  letters  are  indicated  by  an 
apostrophe,  in  which  case  the  shortened  form  is  regarded 
as  a  contraction  and  needs  no  period  after  it  except  where  it 
is  the  last  word  in  a  sentence.  Doesn't  and  rec*d  are  examples 
of  contractions.     Where  an  abbreviated  word  ends  a  sentence, 

*  Some  grammarians  classify  as  complete  sentences  occasional  matter 
cut  gS  by  colons  or  other  points. 


j-c-i  "  ■.;-       < 
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the  period  placed  after  it  serves  also  for  the  usual  closing 
period.  The  examples  given  under  previous  headings  are 
examples  of  the  use  of  the  period  as  well  as  of  the  other  points. 


THB    INTERBOOATION    POINT 

23.  All  direct  questions  should  have  the  interrogation 
I>oint  (?)  immediately  at  the  dose. 

What  are  your  best  terms? 

When  intended  questions  are  in  a  declarative  form,  as  they 
sometimes  are,  the  interrogation  point  is  all  the  more  necessary. 

You  will  come  Tuesday,  then? 

In  the  sentence.  Will  you  come,  and  will  you  be  here  Tuesday? 
although  two  questions  are  asked,  the  first  depends  on  the  last 
and  the  one  interrogation  point  at  the  close  is  sufficient. 

If  several  independent  queries  are  propotmded  in  one  sen- 
tence, the  interrogation  point  is  required  after  each  query. 

Does  he  seek  money?  or  favor?  or  great  responsibility? 

Sentences  such  as  He  wanted  to  know  what  was  the  matter 
do  not  require  an  interrogation  point.  Neither  is  the  inter- 
rogation point  needed  after  exclamatory  expressions  such  as 
O  Death,  where  is  thy  sting! 

24.  Uncertainty. — ^The  interrogation  point  is  used  to  indi- 
cate imcertainty  and  to  show  satire. 

In  1880  (?)  he  seems  to  have  left  New  York  for  the  South. 
This  honest  (?)  man  will  never  do  business  with  us  again. 


THE    EXCLAMATION    POINT 


25.    The  exclamation  point  (!)  is  used  sparingly  in  letter 
writing  to  indicate  exclamation,  emphasis,  or  htmior. 
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THE    DASH 

26.  The  dash  ( — )  is  used  to  indicate  a  sudden  break  or 
turn  in  the  thought,  and  is  often  placed  before  words  or  expres- 
sions repeated  by  way  of  explanation  or  for  the  sake  of  empha- 
sis. The  ordinary  t5q)ewriter  keyboard  has  no  dash.  Usage 
favors  two  hyphen^,  one  struck  immediately  aifter  the  other,  as 
the  best  substitute. 

This  information — I  wish  I  had  more  to  send  you — may  prove  of  some 
service. 

Our  future  is  secure — secure  not  only  as  to  the  field,  but  also  against 
competition. 

The  dash  is  used  to  represent  pauses  made  in  speaking,  and 
sometimes  to  denote  the  ellipses  of  such  words  as  namely,  that 
is,  etc.  A  long  dash  is  used  to  denote  the  omission  of  letters 
from  a  name  or  word  when  it  is  not  desirable  to  write  in  full. 

Er — er — can  you  do — will  you  do  that? 

There  are  only  two  ways  of  doing  business — ^the  right  way  and  the 
wrong  way. 

Mr.  B should  be  watched  in  this  transaction. 

"D you,  "he  said. 

In  writing  quotations,  the  dash  is  sometimes  used  to  set  off 
the  name  of  the  author. 


"To  be  great  is  to  be  misunderstood." — Emerson. 

27.  Letter  writers,  as  a  rule,  use  the  dash  too  freely;  and 
many  without  a  logical  reason  for  so  doing  use  a  comma  before 
the  dash,  place  dashes  after  colons,  etc.  The  use  that  printers 
sometimes  make  of  the  dash  in  display  work,  and  that  which 
the  typewriter  operator  makes  of  it  in  forming  borders,  etc., 
has  no  proper  place  in  the  body-matter  pimctuation  of  letters. 
But  if  a  letter  or  other  docimient  requires  side  heads,  it  is 
permissible  to  follow  the  style  of  printers  and  place  a  period 
and  then  a  dash  after  each  side  head. 

THE    HYPHEN 

28.  The  hyphen  (-)  is  used  to  separate  some  compound 
words  and  to  divide  words  at  the  ends  of  lines. 
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HARKS    OF   PARENTHESIS 

29«    The  marks  of  parenthesis  ( ),  are  used  to  enclose 

expressions  that  have  no  close  connection  with  the  words  of  the 

sentences  into  which  they  are  inserted. 

In  ottr  catalog  (see  page  18,  last  paragraph)  you  will  find  described  the 
article  that  you  desire  to  buy. 

The  matter  within  the  curves  is  called  a  parenthesis  and  is 
usually  a  reference  or  an  explanation :  such  references  or  expla- 
nation must  be  punctuated  within  the  marks  just  as  if  stand- 
ing alone,  with  the  exception  that  no  final  period  need  be  used 
in  an  example  like  the  foregoing  reference  to  page  and  para- 
graph. 

Another  use  of  these  curves  is  to  enclose  figures,  signs,  head- 
ings, etc.  Note  how  the  pimctuation  points  explained  in  this 
chapter  have  been  enclosed  at  the  beginning  of  the  paragraphs 
explaining  their  use. 

QUOTATION    MARKS 

30.  Quotation  marks  (**  *')  are  used  to  indicate  that  lan- 
guage is  brought  in  from  other  sources.  If  a  quotation  is  a 
familiar  one  and  is  introduced  loosely,  as  We  all  agree  thai  knowl- 
edge is  power y  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  place  knowledge  is  power 
within  quotation  marks.  To  use  quotation  marks  for  every 
familiar  proverb  is  a  reflection  on  the  intelligence  of  the  reader. 
It  is  a  common  fault  of  untrained  writers  to  use  quotation 
marks  too  freely.  Stenographers  frequently  quote  such  words 
as  ad  when  there  is  no  occasion  for  quoting.  Using  a  capital 
for  the  first  letter  of  the  word  or  the  principal  words  is  better 
form  in  writing  the  names  of  well-known  books,  and  imder- 
lining  or  using  all  capitals  is  better  form  for  the  titles  of  maga- 
zines and  newspapers,  etc.,  than  the  use  of  quotation  marks. 

He  sent  the  boy  a  copy  of  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

Have  you  seen  HARPER'S  MAGAZINE  for  April? 

Quotation  marks  may  be  used  to  distinguish  slang  or  imgram- 
matical  expressions  that  might  otherwise  be  taken  as  the  writer's 
own  choice  of  language. 

He  wrote  us  to  "cut  it  out." 
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Quotations  Within  Quotations. — Where  there  is  a 
Jon  within  a  quotation,  use  the  single  points  (")  at  the 
ing  and  at  the  end  of  the  inner  quotation. 

inswered:     "I  can  testify  to  the  faft  that  be  said  'This  is  in  full 
it'  when  he  received  the  money." 

n  a  sentence  like  the  foregoing,  there  were  stiU  another 
ion  within  that  one  enclosed  by  the  single  marks,  it 
be  set  oR  with  the  usual  double  quotation  marks. 
:re  there  is  a  quotation  within  a  question  or  an  interpo- 
within  a  quotation,  care  must  be  exercised  to  place  the 
properly.  Note  the  different  positions  of  the  quotation 
in  the  following  sentences : 

there  been  any  answer  to  our  telt^ram,  "When  will  you  be  in 

)?" 

you  hear  him  say  "We  will  accept"?  • 

in  the   second  example,  the  interrogation  mark  were 
within  the  quotation,  a  question  would  be  made  of  a 

ce  that  is  not  a  question  in  sense. 


The  apostrophe  (')  is  used  to  indicate  the  possessive 
nd  also  to  denote  the  omission  of  one  or  more  letters  from 
I  or  from  words.  Usually,  nouns  in  the  singular  number, 
;r  proper  names  or  not,  and  all  noims  in  the  plural  num- 
ding  in  any  other  letter  but  s,  form  the  possessive  by  the 
m  of  the  apostrophe  and  the  letter  s.    Many  able  and 

writers,  to  avoid  the  disagreeable  hissing  sounds  that 
^eral  rule  would  enforce,  now  write  certain  possessives 
it  s,  as  Jot  conscience'  sake,  in  Jesus'  name,  etc. 

possessive  pronouns  ours,  hers,  theirs,  yours  and  its  do 
quire  the  apostrophe.  One's  does  require  it;  but  oneself 
Jly  written  as  here  shown.     The  apostrophe  is  used  arbi- 

in  forming  the  plurals  of  such  terms  as  those  in  the  sen- 
Dot  your  i's  and  cross  your  t's. 
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CAPITALIZATION 

33.  A  capital  letter  shoiild  be  used  for  the  first' word  in 
every  sentence  and  for  the  first  word  of  an  introduction  to  a 
paragraph,  note,  letter,  or  other  written  or  printed  matter, 
whether  it  is  a  complete  sentence  or  not.  A  capital  letter  is 
sometimes  used  for  the  first  word  after  an  introductory  term 
that  is  followed  by  a  colon.  Capitals  are  also  used  for  all 
proper  names  and  for  all  adjectives  derived  from  proper  names 
unless  usage  has  ordained  that  they  should  not  be  capitalized, 
as  it  has  in  india  ink,  oriental  rugs,  and  a  few  other  cases. 
When  personified,  common  noims  should  begin  with  a  capital 
letter. 

O  Liberty,  what  crimes  are  committed  in  thy  name! 
The  Pine  said  to  the  Oak. 

AH  names  applied  to  the  Deity,  including  the  pronouns  Thee, 
ThoUy  Thy,  He,  Whom,  and  His  when  used  to  specify  God, 
should  begin  with  a  capital  letter.  Heaven  should  be  capital- 
ized only  when  it  is  used  as  referring  to  the  abode  of  God,  not 
when  reference  is  made  to  the  sky. 

34.  A  capital  letter  is  always  used  for  the  pronoim  /  and 
the  interjection  O ;  usually  for  roman  nimierals ;  for  the  first  word 
of  a  quoted  sentence  introduced  after  a  colon;*  for  the  begin- 
ning of  each  line  of  poetry;  for  names  of  months  and  days  of  the 
week,  and  names  of  all  countries,  states,  cities,  towns,  villages, 
and  post  oSices;  for  the  first  letter  in  each  of  the  principal  words 
in  the  names  of  hoUdays,  historic  days,  and  historic  events,  as 
Fourth  of  July,  Black  Friday;  for  the  first  letter  in  each  of  the 
principal  words  in  the  names  of  newspapers,  magazines,  and 
books;  for  names  of  religious  denominations  •  and  political 
parties;  for  East,  West,  North,  and  South  when  used  to  par- 
ticularize undefined  geographical  sections.  The  names  of  the 
seasons  should  not  be  capitalized  luiless  they  are  personified. 

36.  Company,  bank,  association,  park,  institute,  building, 
bureau,  department,  judge,  president,  secretary,  ocean,  river, 

*  A  mere  phrase  from  a  quotation  should  not  be  capitaUzed  unless  it 
begins  the  sentence  in  which  it  is  quoted. 

239—34 
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island,  railroad,  street,  avenue,  and  a  great  many 
>  of  this  class  may  be  capitalized  when  Teferring  to 
■  bank,  etc.,  as : 

er  was  sent  back  to  the  Island. 

ent  passed  throizgh  the  city  this  morning. 

Lie  Ocean  is  stoncy. 

may  also  be  used  when  such  words  as  the  foregoing 
or  written  as  a  part  of  a  title,  as  ScratUon  Savings 
ident  Eliot,  the  War Deparlment,  etc.;  but  capitals 
be  used  where  reference  is  made  to  companies, 
in  common.  Some  printing  offices  draw  distinc- 
le  that  they  will  capitalize  the  word  tnayor  when 
made  to  the  one  holding  that  position  but  will  not 
he  word  when  it  is  used  as  applying  to  deceased 
;x-mayors. 

Commandments,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Declara- 
ipendcnce,  and  other  notable  terms  should  be  capi- 
)  should  distinctive  names  of  localities,  such  as  East 
Say,  etc.  Use  capitals  for  article  and  section  when 
'  a  nimieral,  as  See  Article  VII,  Section  S;  also  for 
ills,  acts,  or  laws,  when  referred  to  as  the  Suffrage 
■>enueAct. 

ese  are  by  no  means  all  the  instances  of  proper  capi- 
3ut  they  should  be  sufficient  as  guides.  It  is  per- 
1  desirable  to  use  capitals  freely  in  display  headings 
dated  work  where  prominence  is  desired.  In  such 
sual  rules  of  capitalization  are  disregarded  for  the 
play  effect.  It  has  become  the  custom  in  business 
ince  to  capitalize  such  words  as  statement,  bill, 
d  the  names  of  commodities  as  Arrow  Collars, 
id  Beans,  Pure  Cider  Vinegar,  etc.,  for  the  purpose 
lem  prominence.  It  is  well,  however,  not  to  go  too 
use  of  capitals,  for  the  overuse  of  capitals  is  a  com- 
.f  the  novice. 
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COMMON  ERRORS  ALPHABETICALLY 

ARRANGED 

37.  A  very  common  error  is  the  improper  use  of  one  word 
for  another.  Frequently,  this  error  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
words  are  pronounced  or  spelled  in  nearly  the  same  manner, 
although  often  the  error  is  due  to  the  using  of  one  synonym  for 
another.  In  the  following  list,  the  words  are  treated  in  groups, 
with  examples  of  incorrect,  or  doubtful,  usage  and  the  better 
usage.  The  list  also  includes  some  very  common  grammatical 
errors.  All  of  the  errors  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  so 
that  they  may  be  easily  referred  to. 

A  or  An. — A  or  an  should  never  be  so  used  as  to  relate  or 
seem  to  relate  to  two  or  more  things. 

A  debtor  and  creditor  should  arbitrate.  {Better^  a  debtor  and  his 
creditors  should  arbitrate.) 

A  or  an  should  never  be  used  after  such  words  as  sorty  kind, 
and  species. 

This  is  a  kind  of  cotton  goods  (not  kind  of  a). 

Abbreviations. — Do  not  use  such  abbreviations  as  Xmas 
for  Christmas,  resp'y  for  respectfully,  yours,  etc.  for  yours  truly. 

Ability,  Capacity. — ^Physical  or  mental  power,  especially 
the  power  to  plan  and  execute,  is  ability.  Capacity  is  power  to 
receive.  * 

He  has  a  great  capacity  (say  faculty)  for  mimicry  and  story  telling. 
He  has  a  great  capacity  for  dates,  scientific  names,  and  mathematics. 
He  has  the  ability  to  do  what  he  says  he  can  do. 

Above. — The  word  above  should  not  be  used  as  a  noim,  nor 
as  an  adjective  unless  what  above  refers  to  is  actually  above. 
Writers  often  make  a  reference  like  the  above  statement,  when 
the  statement  referred  to  appears  on  another  page. 

If  the  above  (say  foregoing)  statement  is  correct,  you  are  in  the  wrong. 
Should  the  above  meet  your  approval,  I  should  be  pleased  to  hear  from 
you. 
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In  every  such  case  it  is  better  to  tise  one  of  the  following: 

The  forgoing  opinion,  paragraph,  or  proposition;  the  statement  made 
above;  the  preceding  suggestion;  the  principle  stated  above. 

Accept,  Except. — The  words  accept  and  except  are  fre- 
quently confounded.  The  former  term  means  to  take  when 
offered;  as,  to  accept  a  favor,  or  an  oflSce.  Except,  as  a  verb, 
means  to  leave  out  or  exclude. 

He  is  forbidden  to  except  (say  accept)  presents. 
I  shall  except  his  name  from  the  list. 

The  word  except  means  also  to  object,  and  in  this  sense  it  is 
followed  by  to;  as, 

Do  you  except  to  my  statement? 

Do  you  take  exception  to  my  decision? 

Adjectives  for  Adverbs. — One  of  the  most  common  gram- 
matical mistakes  is  the  use  of  adjectives  for  adverbs. 

This  paint  will  last  good  (say  well). 
I  am  real  glad  (say  really  glad). 

We  can  much  easier  form  the  conception  of  a  fierce  combat  (much  more 
easily  form). 

Agreeable  to  your  request,  I  send  (say  Agreeably  to  your  request). 
Don't  figure  too  close  (say  closely). 

While  a  great  many  adverbs  are  easily  recognized  by  the  ly 
ending,  it  is  well  to  remember  that/a^/,  slow,  quick  and  other 
words  without  the  ly  ending  are  adverbs  as  well  as  adjectives. 
Therefore,  each  of  the  following  sentences  is  correct : 

Write  quick.    Write  quickly. 

Adjectives  or  Adverbs. — ^Whether  to  use  an  adjective  or 
an  adverb  with  verbs  like  those  in  the  following  sentences  can 
usually  be  decided  by  a  moment's  thought: 

The  package  arrived {       -    /at  its  destination. 


{firm      1 
^     -    [against  all  opposition. 


In  the  first  sentence,  the  reference  is  to  the  condition  of 
the  package  after  the  act  of  arrival — ^it  is  safe.  The  phrase 
at  its  destination  modifies  the  active  function  of  the  verb 
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arrived.  Similarly,  firm  is  the  correct  modifier  in  the  second 
sentence,  just  as  safe  is  in  the  first.  The  verb  stood  refers  to 
a  state  rather  than  an  action.  In  the  following  sentences 
either  of  the  italicized  words  may  be  used,  but  the  meanings 
will  not  be  the  same. 

The  general  faced  the  battery^     ,    ,        j  -     ,  * 

•^  [  calmly  and  fearlessly, 

nn,    K  K^   1        f  sweet  and  quiet  in  its  cradle. 
Xiie  DaDe  sleeps  i         .,        ^      •  .<    •    •^  ^^ 

[sweetly  and  qmeUy  in  its  cradle. 

In  these  sentences,  if  the  attitude  of  the  general  and  the 
repose  of  the  babe  are  referred  to,  the  adjectives  should  be 
used.  If,  however,  it  is  the  writer's  wish  to  describe  the  man- 
ner of  the  general's  facing  and  the  manner  of  the  babe's  sleep- 
ing, the  adverbs  should  be  used.  The  adjective  is  ordinarily 
used  in  such  sentences.  The  common  expression  feel  badly 
is  tmgrammatical  when  reference  is  made  to  health. 

/  sold  the  farm  cheap  is  right  if  the  intended  meaning  is  that 
the  price  was  low.  If  the  intended  meaning  is  that  there  was 
little  expense  in  connection  with  the  selling,  cheaply  should  be 
used. 

Adjectives,  Position  of. — Say  a  woman's  artistic  shoe,  not 
an  artistic  woman's  shoe;  men's  stylish  suits,  not  stylish  men's 
suits;  a  full-page  magazine  advertisement,  not  a  magazine  full- 
page  advertisement.  Care  must  always  be  taken  to  place  adjec- 
tives so  near  the  nouns  they  modify  that  there  will  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  meaning  intended. 

Afraid,  Fear. — Such  expressions  as  I  am  afraid  I  cannot 
do  that  for  you  are  common  in  spoken  language,  but  it  is  better 
English  to  say  I  fear  I  cannot  do  that  for  you. 

Ain't. — There  is  no  such  word  in  the  English  language  as 
ain't;  use  isn't  or  are  not. 

All  Ready. — All  and  ready  may  be  used  as  separate  words, 
but  already  is  the  correct  form  when  the  sense  is  that  of 
He  had  already  arrived. 

All  Rlglit. — Although  frequently  written  for  all  right,  there 
is  no  such  word  as  alright. 

Allow,  Said. — Allow  shotdd  not  be  used  for  said. 

He  allowed  (say  said)  that  his  work  was  good. 
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atlon. — Allude  means  to  treat  lightly,  merely 
JtUion  is  a  stronger  term  and  means  specific 

Uiuied  to  the  remissness  of  certain  officials,  though  he 
es. 

— Ante  means  before;  anti,  against. 
Expect,  Suppose. — Anticipate  should  not  be 
nor  expect  for  suppose.    Expect  refers  only  to 

pose,  to  the  past,  present,  and  future. 

'  expect)  that  he  will  come, 

ppose)  you  have  received  the  check, 

aving  a  pleasant  time. 

BstTouB.^Anxious  should  not  be  used  unless 

nxiety;  the  word  desirous  usually  expresses  the 

learly. 

1. — At  aU  should  be  used  instead  of  any  in 

le  following : 


—Instead  of  He  could  not  find  it  any  place,  say 
d  it  anywhere,  or  use  at  before  any  place. 

lurals  That  Are  Singular. — Many  expres- 
in  form  but  singular  in  sense  and  require  the 

;r  is  the  staff  of  life. 

I  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy. 

le  short  of  the  matter  is  that  you  are  wrong. 

— The  exact  meaning  of  the  word  appreciate  is 
re  of  the  value  or  importance  of  something. 

r  gift,  your  kind  Tmrds,  and  vihat  you  have  done. 
nerican  writers  are  appreciated  in  Russia. 

at  redundant  to  say  appreciate  highly,  but  we 

'ze  highly.    Appreciate  has  also  a  meaning  oppo- 

epTeci(Ue. 

be  price  of  all  kinds  of  goods  has  appredaled. 


Vf^ 
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Apt,  Likely.— Ap<  is  often  used  where  likely  is  the  better 
word. 

-He  is  apt  (say  likely)  to  come  tomonx)w. 

It  is  correct  to  use  apt  in  the  sense  of  having  a  natural  tend- 
ency, as  in,  Iron  is  apt  to  rust. 

Articles^  Repetition  of. — ^When  adjectives  denoting  qual- 
ities that  belong  to  different  things  are  connected,  the  article 
should  be  repeated.    A  black  and  a  white  hat  means  two  hats. 

When  connected  adjectives  relate  to  the  same  thing,  the 
article  must  not  be  repeated.  A  black  and  white  hat  means 
one  hat. 

When  the  modified  noun  is  plural,  the  sense  is  often  ambig- 
uous. The  black  and  white  stockings  may  mean  that  some  of 
the  stockings  are  entirely  black  and  some  entirely  whit^;  or 
that  each  stocking  is  partly  black  and  partly  white.  If  there 
are  two  different  kinds  the  should  precede  white. 

As,  Like,  That. — Write  Do  as  I  do,  not  Do  like  I  do.  Sub- 
stitute that  for  as  in  Not  as  I  know  of. 

As  Regards,  In  Regard  to. — ^Write  in  regard  to  or  regard- 
ing, not  as  regards. 

As,  Than. — The  use  of  both  as  and  than,  or  so  and  than,  in 
comparisons  often  results  in  awkward  sentences. 

We  have  as  much  money,  if  not  more,  than  they  have. 

If  the  brown  is  not  so  pretty  as,  it  is  at  least  more  durable  than,  the  blue. 

These  sentences  should  be  rearranged  and  slightly  changed 
in  wording. 

We  have  as  much  money  as  they  have;  perhaps,  more. 

If  the  brown  is  not  so  pretty  as  the  blue,  it  is  at  least  more  durable. 

Omit  as  from  equally  as  well. 

As  Though,  As  If. — ^Although  many  good  writers  use  as 
though,  grammatical  authorities  favor  as  if  \xi  sentences  like 
the  following: 

He  walks  as  though  (say  as  if)  he  were  lame. 

As  Well  As,  And. — ^Where  as  well  as  is  used  as  a  substi- 
tute for  and,  the  verb  should  agree  with  the  first  subject. 

Lee's  men,  as  well  as  Lee  himself,  were  compelled  to  endure  privations. 
Industry,  as  well  as  frugality,  is  essential  to  success. 


'^y, 
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itence  Kke  The  silk,  as  well  as  the  cotton,  was  sold 
by  changing  the  construction  to  Both  the  silk  and 
re  sold. 

,  Eaten. — It  is  wrong  to  say  I  have  just  ate  {or  eat) ; 
ust  eaten. 

e.  Spectators. — An  audience  is  an  assemblage  o£ 
ectalors  are  those  who  look. 

Saugiit.— Aught  means  "anything";  naught  means 
ind  is  a  name  for  the  dpher  0.  Aught  is  often 
used  for  naught. 

-The  word  awful  has  a  plat^  in  the  Ei^lish  Ian- 
it  is  greatly  abused.     Do  not  say  awful  funny,  or 

lly. — The  words  bad  and  badly  are  much  overused. 
*sly,  and  poorly  are  often  better  words.. 
bad  (say  serious)  mistake. 

Rest,  Remainder. — Richard  Grant  White  says: 
the  sense  of  rest,  remainder,  residue,  remnant  is  an 
I."  Balance  is  correctly  used  to  denote  the  dif- 
^een  the  credit  and  debit  sides  of  an  account. 

t  of  his  inheritance  he  purchased  an  estate;  the  balance  (say 

■)  he  invested  in  bonds. 

!  (say  remainder)  of  the  time  was  wasted. 

Ion. — Many  persons  cut  their  apol<^etic  expres- 

to  Beg  pardon.  It  is  better  to  say  /  beg  your  par- 
me,  or  Excuse  me,  please. 

ig  a  Letter. — Instead  of  writing,  Replying  to  your 
return  the  dress,  write.  Replying  to  your  letter,  we 
return  the  dress;  or,  better  still,  omit  the  overused 

oduction  and  begin  with,  Return  the  dress,  or  Please 


Besides. — Beside  means  by  the  side  of;  besides 
Idition  to.  The  following  sentences  illustrate  the 
of  beside  and  besides: 

m  beside  him. 

ley,  he  owned  property. 
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Between,  Among. — The  prepositions  between  and  among 
are  often  confounded.  The  former  should  refer  to  two  per- 
sons or  things,  the  latter  to  more  than  two. 

The  relations  among  (not  between)  the  members  of  the  family  were 
at  all  times  pleasant. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  difference  in  quality  between  the  two  wagons. 
The  cxjpy  was  quickly  divided  among  the  five  compositors. 

Blame  It  On. — The  expression  blame  it  on  is  not  good  usage. 

He  blamed  it  on  his  assistant.  [Better,  He  blamed  (or  accused  or  sus- 
pected) his  assistant.] 

Botli,  Each,  Every,  All. — ^When  two  persons  or  things  are 
thought  of  as  acting  or  being  together,  of  acting  harmoni- 
ously, both  is  better  than  each.  But  if  they  act  separately, 
first  one  and  then  the  other,  or  if  they  are  antagonistic  or 
inharmonious,  each  is  to  be  preferred. 

Both  shovid.  be  omitted  from  a  sentence  like  the  following: 
They  were  both  alike. 

When  more  than  two  persons  or  things  are  referred  to,  each 
is  used  if  they  are  taken  distributively — ^first  one  and  then 
another  until  all  are  taken.  Every,  like  each,  takes  all  without 
exception,  but  it  is  less  specific  and  marks  single  individuals 
less  distinctly  than  does  each.  All  considers  the  units  as  making 
up  a  total  that  is  treated  as  a  imit;  it  takes  the  imits  collect- 
ively, not  distributively  like  each  and  every. 

Each  day  as  it  came  brought  hard  work. 
Each  of  the  two  had  his  work  to  do,  and  boih  were  skilful. 
Every  day  of  my  life  is  fully  occupied,  and  each  day  brings  its  woiry  and 
disappointment. 

Both  sisters  were  beautiful,  and  each  had  many  friends. 
Each  person  fared  diflFerently,  although  all  were  equally  blamable. 
All  men  are  sinners,  and  every  man  must  answer  for  his  sins. 
All  men  love  praise,  but  not  every  man  deserves  praise. 

Do  not  multiply  these  words,  thus  Each  and  every  one  of  you, 
one  and  all  of  them,  each  and  all  of  you.  Say,  rather,  each  of 
you,  every  one  of  you,  all  of  you. 

Brevity,  Conciseness. — The  word  brevity  implies  short- 
ness, but  an  article  may  be  concise,  that  is,  written  without 
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3sity  or  repetition  or  sentences  of  doubtful  value,  and  still 
mei. 

It  That,  But  What,  That. — Do  not  use  but  thai  or  but 
for  that,  as  in  the  following  examplen: 
ad  no  doubt  but  jvhal  he  would  be  on  time  (say  no  doubt  that). 
:  have  no  fear  but  that  they  will  win  the  game  (say  no  fear  that  they 
lie  the  game;  or  nojear  that  they  will  not  imm  Iht  game). 
ilculate. — The  word  calculate  is  often  used  erroneously 
xpect,  intend,  purpose,  or  plan, 
calcitiales  (say  expects)  to  get  the  contract. 

invas,  Canvass. — Cantos  is  a  kind  of  cloth;  to  canvass 
IS  to  examine,  debate,  solicit. 

ipltallzlng  Subordinate  Elements. — A  subordinate  ele- 
:  should  not  be  cut  off  and  capitalized  as  if  it  were  a  corn- 
sentence. 

bought  a  great  deal  of  fuiniture.  Thus  enabling  the  store  to  adver- 
ae  largest  stock.  (Better,  He  bought  a  great  deal  of  fumituic,  thus 
ing  the  store  to  advertise  the  largest  stock.) 
kiry,  Escort,  Accompanied. — It  is  better  to  say  that  a 
g  man  escorted  or  accompanied  (not  carried)  a  young 
an,  and  to  use  carry  in  a  sentence  like  the  following: 
was  lifted  and  carried  into  the  hospital. 

,se  After  "Than." — Sometimes  it  is  not  easy  to  decide 
t  the  correct  case  of  the  pronoun  in  sentences  like  the 
ving: 

one  could  write  better  than  he  {coiild). 
liked  none  better  than  {we  liked)  him. 

the  implied  verb  is  inserted,  as  in  the  foregoing  examples, 
iroper  case  for  the  pronoun  will  be  apparent. 
se  After  "To  Be." — Both  the  subject  and  the  predicate 
antive  of  the  infinitive  form  of  the  verb  to  be  should  be 
e  objective  case, 
jppose  it  to  be  they  (say  to  be  them). 

se>  of  Pronouns  After  Prepositions. — ^A  pronotm  used 
e  object  of  a  preposition  should  be  in  the  objective  case, 
:weon  you  and  /  (,me),  he  is  no  more  honest  than  he  should  be. 
I'ovi  had  been  with  he  and  /  (kim  and  me),  you  would  know. 
one  was  in  Ihc  house  except  he  and  they  {him  and  Mem). 
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Character,  Reputation. — Character  is  that  combination 
of  qualities  distinguishing  a  person  or  thing;  reputation  is  the 
estimation  in  which  the  person  or  thing  is  held  by  others. 

Cheap,  Low-Priced. — It  is  always  better  to  refer  to  one's 
own  goods  as  low-priced  rather  than  cheap.  Cheap  implies  low 
quality. 

Clearness. — ^Lack  of  clearness  is  a  common  fault  of  both 
spoken  and  written  language.  Clear  language  requires  clear 
thinking.  A  man  with  a  vague  idea  of  what  he  wishes  to  say 
is  not  likely  to  be  able  to  say  it  clearly.  A  person  should  not 
begin  a  letter  until  he  has  decided  what  he  wishes  to  write. 
Then,  the  letter  should  be  so  constructed  that  its  message  can- 
not be  misimderstood. 

Beyond  any  necessary  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  a 
letter  or  request,  there  is  not  often  much  need  for  an  intro- 
duction. Let  the  real  message  be  started  at  once.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  the  subjects  or  the  items  of  the  letter  are  treated  in 
their  logical  order:  this  is  very  important.  If  the  correspond- 
ent has  ordered  something  that  cannot  be  shipped,  he  should 
be  told  that  fact  and  then  told  why. 

In  answering  an  inquiry  about  a  house  that  is  for  sale, 
the  various  branches  of  the  subject  should  be  taken  up  one 
at  a  time.  With  a  few  words  about  the  value  of  the 
property,  the  writer  could  begin  with  a  description  of  the 
location,  then  proceed  to  details  such  as  size  of  lot  and  dwell- 
ing, niunber  of  outbuildings,  condition,  etc.,  and  end  the  letter 
with  the  terms  of  sale  and  an  invitation  to  call  and  see  the 
property. 

Each  subject  should  be  given  full  treatment  at  the  proper 
place.  Repetition  sometimes  emphasizes,  but  unless  it  is  clear 
that  the  repetition  is  for  emphasis,  it  tends  to  verbosity  and 
confusion. 

Collective  Subjects  Expressing  Periods  of  Time  and 
Sums  of  Money. — Periods  of  time  and  sums  of  money,  even 
when  expressed  in  plural  form,  are  often  treated  as  singular. 

With  Thee,  a  thousand  years  is  as  one  day. 

A  hundred  years  seems  a  very  short  time. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  was  in  the  safe. 
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If,  however,  periods  of  time  or  sums  of  money  are  referred 
to  distributively,  they  must  be  treated  as  plural. 

The  last  ten  years  of  the  company's  existence  were  filled  with  disaster. 
More  than  one  hundred  silver  dollars  were  scattered  over  the  floor. 

Combliiliig  Unrelated  Ideas. — Those  who  have  not  been 
trained  in  expressing  themselves  clearly  are  likely  to  cloud  their 
meaning  by  combining  tinrelated  ideas  in  the  same  sentence. 

These  goods  are  made  of  sea-island  cotton,  we  can  give  attractive  prices 
on  them  at  this  time. 

All  that  is  required  here  to  improve  the  construction  is  to 
put  a  period  after  cotton  and  thus  bring  that  thought  to  a  close. 
Then  a  new  sentence  should  be  started  with  we  capitalized. 

Conjoint  Subjects. — ^When  subjects  are  taken  conjointly, 
so  as  to  have  a  verb  in  the  plural,  the  proper  coimective  is 
and  and  not  with,  together  with,  nor,  or,  as  well  as,  or  any  other. 

This  complete  dictionary  and  the  handy  holder  are  (not  is)  offered  for 
ten  new  subscribers.  (If  the  construction  were  This  complete  dictionary, 
with  the  handy  holder,  is  would  be  correct.) 

Consider. — The  word  consider  means  to  meditate,  to  delib- 
erate, to  weigh.  In  a  statement  like  We  consider  that  this  is 
the  best,  the  word  consider  is  used  where  think  or  believe  is  the 
proper  word.  The  following  sentence  illustrates  the  correct 
use  of  consider: 

All  the  plans  for  the  sales  campaign  were  considered. 

Credible,  Creditable. — The  word  credible  means  capable 
of  being  believed;  creditable  means  deserving  or  worthy  of 
credit,  praiseworthy. 

His  story  was  entirely  credible,  and  we  all  believed  it. 

No  one  would  regard  such  an  act  as  honorable  or  even  creditable. 

Damage,  Cliarge. — When  referring  to  the  cost  of  anything 
say  What  is  the  charge?  not  What  is  the  damage? 

Date,  Engagement. — ^The  word  date  is  a  common,  vulgar 

substitute  for  engagement. 

I  have  a  date  (say  an  engagement)  with  him. 
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Develop. — The  word  develop  should  not  be  used  in  the  sense 
of  expose. 

It  developed  (say  became  knoum)  that  he  offered  an  extra  discount. 

Directly. — The  word  directly  should  not  be  used  in  the 
sense  of  **as  soon  as." 

The  letter  was  answered  as  soon  as  (not  directly)  it  was  received. 

Docky  Pier. — ^A  dock  is  a  water  berth  where  ships  lay;  it 
is  often  misused  for  pier. 

-The  steamer  came  into  the  dock  and  was  slowly  pulled  up  to  the  pier. 

Done,  Did. — ^A  common  error  of  speech  is  the  improper 
use  of  done  and  did,  as  in  /  done  it,  He  has  did  it.  The  proper 
construction  is  /  did  it  or  /  have  done  it,  He  did  it  or  He  has 
done  it. 

Don't,  Doesn't. — For  the  first  and  second  persons  in  the 
singular  and  for  the  three  persons  in  the  plural,  donH  is  the  cor- 
rect contraction;  in  the  third  person  singular  doesn't  should  be 
used — I  don't,  you  don't,  he  doesn't,  she  doesn't,  it  doesn't,  John 
doesn't. 

Smith  donH  {doesn't)  know  anything  about  it. 

It  don't  {doesn't)  make  any  difference  which  method  you  employ. 

He  don't  {doesn't)  write  clearly  or  interestingly. 

Double  Comparisons. — It  is  correct  to  say  that  one  per- 
son is  handsomer  than  another  or  to  say  that  he  is  more  hand- 
some,  but  more  handsomer  is  incorrect.  If  more  or  most  is  used, 
the  suffixes  er  or  est  should  be  omitted. 

Double  Negatives. — Two  negatives  in  the  same  clause 
usually  have  the  effect  of  destroying  each  other  and  of  leaving 
the  clkuse  affirmative.  One  of  the  negatives  may  be  only, 
hardly,  but,  scarcely,  barely. 

They  couldn't  never  {could  never)  learn  to  be  prompt. 

The  governor  shouldn't  have  but  one  term  {should  have). 

I  can't  {can)  scarcely  make  out  what  they  are  doing. 

I  didn't  know  nothing  about  it  (say  didn't  know  anything). 

For  my  part  I  love  him  not,  nor  hate  him  not.  (For  my  part  I  love  him 
not,  and  hate  him  not). 

There  is  nothing  more  admirable  nor  more  useful.  {Nothing  is  more 
admirable  or  more  useful.) 

I  don't  want  no  {any)  more. 
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i«li,  Eltber,  Botb. — The  words  each,  either,  and  botk 
frequently  confounded.  Either  properly  means  one  of 
A  man  may  fire  either  barrel  of  a  gun  and  reserve  the 
in  the  other  barrel;  or  he  may  fire  each  barrel,  first  one 
then  the  other;  or,  finally,  he  may  fire  both  barrels,  the 
ication  being  that  they  are  discharged  as  connected  parts 
single  act.  Either  is  frequently  used  erroneously  for  each 
•th. 

,ere  were  book  shelves  at  either  end  ot  the  room.     (Say  both  ends.) 

ch  hat  was  stylish,  and  both  were  low-priced. 

ch  horse  in  turn  was  led  from  the  stable.     I  was  informed  that  I 

'.  choose  either;  but  it  was  difficult  to  choose,  for  both  were  line 

lis 

mipare  with  Both,  Eadi,  Every,  All. 

ich.  Every,  Either,  Neither. — The  distributives  each, 

',  either,  and  neither  are  always  in  the  singular  number. 

ch  brother  saw  his  wealth  wrested  from  him. 
igland  expects  every  man  to  do  his  (not  their)  duty. 
■ilher  sister  did  well  in  her  studies. 

hen  two  genders  are  implied,  the  best  usage  requires  the 
ruline  pronoun. 

ch  writer  must  do  his  (not  his  or  her,  and  not  their)  own  thinking. 
try  person's  happiness  di-pends  in  part  on  the  respect  he  (not  they) 
\  in  the  world. 

lis  accords  with  the  practice  of  including  both  sexes  by 
terms  as  mankind,  man,  etc.  But  sometimes  when  it  is 
ed  to  refer  specifically  to  both  sexes,  both  pronouns  should 
sed. 

Tect,  Affect. — Effect,  when  used  as  a  verb,  means  to 
e,  to  bring  about;  as  a  noun,  the  word  carries  the  sense  of 
t.  Affect  is  rarely  used  as  a  noun;  as  a  verb,  it  means  to 
I  about  an  effect  or  change,  to  be  drawn  toward,  or  to 
ite,  or  assume. 

c  change  was  effected  by  promoting  Johnson. 
c  effect  was  increased  sales, 
jwn  affected  not  to  notice  the  difference, 
c  climate  affected  his  throat. 
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Eltber,  Any  One;  The  Latter,  The  last.— Wh 
things  are  spoken  of,  it  is  permissible  to  refer  to 
them  as  the  first,  the  last,  any  one  aj  tkem,  or  any  of  thet 
only  two  things  are  concerned,  the  proper  words  are  i 
the  laller,  either,  either  one,  or  either  of  them. 

Several  men  were  tried  during  the  forenoon ;  the  first  was  i 
robbery,  the  lasty  of  assault,  and  the  others  were  acquitted. 
There  are  many  suits  in  this  lot;  you  may  take  any  <me  (n 

Both  Smith  and  Jones  were  appointed,  the  former  as  a  pol 
laUtT  as  a  watchman. 

You  may  take  eilher  of  the  two  packages,  and  I  will  take  tl 

Elegant,  Delicious,  Excellent. — Elegant  shou 
used  in  the  sense  of  delicious  or  excellent.  Say  delicio: 
not  elegant  peaches. 

Emigrant,  Immigrant. — An  emigrant  is  one  v 
his  country  to  go  to  a  new  locality  but  he  is  an 
when  he  enters  the  new  locality.  Thus,  it  is  corre 
A  thousand  emigrants  left  Italy  last  week,  or  Ow  tkous 
grants  were  admitted  at  Ellis  Island  yesterday. 

Etc. — Etc.,' an  abbreviation  for  et  cetera,  means 
rest,"  and  may  be  used  properly  in  lists,  schedules. 
write  and  so  on  or  and  so  forth  when  the  meaning 
continuation. 

The  bolts,  nuts,  screws,  etc.,  were  shipped. 
He  declared  that  the  price  was  too  high,  that  he  didn't  have 
etc.     (Use  and  so  on  for  etc.) 

Do  not  write  etc.,  etc.;  one  etc.  is  enough.  Neve 
for  etc.,  nor  such  an  expression  as  and  etc. 

Ever,  Never. — The  adverbs  ever  and  never  are  I 
confounded. 

We  seldom  or  ever  see  an  indolent  man  become  wealthy. 
(We  seldom  or  never,  or  srldom  if  ever.) 

Never  is  often  used  where  not  would  convey  the 

meaning. 

He  was  here,  but  never  mentioned  the  matter.  {Belter,  h 
but  he  did  not  mention  the  matter.) 
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It  is  correct  to  say,  He  was  never  in  Europe. 

Extravagant  Expressions. — ^Few  admire  **gushy"  expres- 
sion. If  "most  magnificent"  is  changed  to  "magnificent,'*  the 
expression  will  usually  be  strengthened.  The  word  very  is 
commonly  overused.  Avoid  the  general  use  of  superlatives: 
advertising  men,  who  measure  the  strength  of  words  by  cash 
returns,  find  that  "better"  is  often  a  more  effective  word  than 
"best."  A  simple,  grateful  expression  for  a  favor  done  is  much 
more  to  be  desired  than  a  string  of  sentences  or  paragraphs  that 
show  insincerity  and  labored  efifort. 

Franklin  Hobbs,  a  professional  letter  writer,  says:  "Straight 
talk,  ballasted  with  interesting  facts  and  common  sense,  written 
with  a  view  to  reaching  the  heart  and  the  purse,  will  win  just 
as  surely  as  sarcasm,  flippancy,  and  the  extravagant  use  of 
words  will  lose." 

"You  can  catch  more  flies  with  molasses  than  you  can  with 
vinegar"  is  an  old  adage  that  contains  good  sense.  But  do 
not  go  to  the  other  extreme  and  be  so  smooth  and  compli- 
mentary that  you  will  be  suspected  of  insincerity  or  fail  to 
make  any  impression. 

Farther,  Further. — ^Use  farther  when  referring  to  actual 
distance;  further,  when  the  meaning  is  that  of  a  continuance. 

He  rode  farther.    Please  write  further. 

Favor,  Letter,— -Call  a  letter  a  letter,  not  a  favor. 

Feminine,  Female,  Masculine,  Male. — Feminine  and 
masculine  should  not  be  used  instead  of  female  and  male,  A 
notin  or  a  pronoim  is  of  the  feminine  or  the  masculine  gender; 
a  woman  or  a  man  is  of  the  female  or  the  male  sex. 

A  charming  young  person  of  the  feminine  gender  gave  us  a  hearty  wel- 
come.    (A  charming  yoimg  woman  gave  us  a  hearty  welcome.) 

Such  conduct  is  a  disgrace  to  the  masculine  sex  (to  the  male  sex,  or  bet- 
ter still,  to  mankind). 

Female  is  the  proper  word  for  contrasting  with  male,  as  in 
male  workers  and  female  workers,  but  it  is  not  a  good  word  gener- 
ally when  speaking  of  women. 

Final  Words,  Needless  Use  of, — ^The  final  word  can  be 
omitted  with  advantage  from  many  such  expressions  as  bridge 
over,  deliver  up,  divide  up,  accept  of,  taste  of,  over  with. 
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First,  Firstly.— Fir^i  is  an  adverb  and  may  therefore  be 
used  as  such  with  secondly,  thirdly,  and  finally  without  the 
addition  of  ly. 

Former,  Latter. — ^The  construction  with  former  and  latter 
is  sometimes  cumbrous  and  difficult. 

The  successor  of  Jones  and  Brown  was  persuaded  to  follow  the  exam- 
ple of  the  fonner  rather  than  the  precept  of  the  latter.  (Belter,  The  suc- 
cessor of  Jones  and  Brown  was  persuaded  to  follow  the  example  of  Jones 
rather  than  the  precept  of  Brown.) 

In  any  case,  former  and  latter  should  not  be  used  where  there 
are  more  than  two  things  referred  to. 

Forward,  Backward,  Etc. — Forward,  backward,  homeward, 
afterward,  downward,  toward,  upward,  etc.,  ordinarily  do  not 
require  a  final  s. 

Friend,  Acquaintance. — Unless  you  are  sure  that  some 
one  is  a  man's  friend,  refer  to  him  as  an  acquaintance. 

Funds,  Money,  Pecuniary,  Financial. — ^The  word  funds 
is  occasionally  used  where  money  is  better. 

He  was  entirely  out  of  funds  (say  money). 

Pecuniary  is  a  better  word  than  financial  tmless  reference 
is  made  to  large  monetary  systems  such  as  those  of  governments. 

It  was  a  financial  (say  pecuniary)  obligation. 

Funny. — ^The  word  funny  is  greatly  overused.  The  sub- 
stitution of  odd,  curious,  queer,  ridiculous,  absurd,  amusing, 
laughable,  or  strange  often  improves  the  construction. 

It  is  funny  (say  strange)  that  he  should  refuse. 

GJenerally,  Usually,  Commonly. — The  word  generally  is 
overused.  Usually,  commonly,  and  other  words  often  express 
the  meaning  better  than  does  generally. 

He  generally  (say  usually)  goes  home  at  noon. 

It  is  an  error  generally  (say  commonly)  seen  in  advertisements. 

Got. — ^The  word  got  may  be  omitted  from  many  sentences. 

I  have  got  it.     (Say  I  have  it.) 
We  have  got  to  do  it.     (Say  we  must  do  it.) 
239—36 
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Got  is  used  properly  as  the  past  tense  of  get  {receive  or 
procure). 

Did  you  get  the  book  I  sent  you?  Yes;  and  I  got  another  one  at  the 
bookstore  yesterday. 

He  got  married  is  a  vulgarism.  Say,  rather,  He  was  married. 
The  woman  is  married  to  the  man,  not  the  man  to  the  woman ; 
but  a  man  is — or  should  be — introduced  to  a  woman. 

Guess,  Think,  Believe,  Suppose,  Imagine. — The  word 
guess  is  used  cx>lloquially  a  great  deal  where  ihinkf  believe, 
suppose^  or  imagine  would  be  better. 

I  think  (not  guess)  he  has  gone. 

Had  a  Rlglit  To. — Don't  say  He  had  a  right  to  be  punished, 
say  He  ought  to  be  punished. 

Had  Rather,  Had  Better. — Had  rather  and  had  better  are 
thoroughly  established  English  idioms. 

Hadn't  Ought  To. — The  expression  hadn*t  ought  to  is 
incorrect  and  crude;  say  ought  not  or  should  not. 

Hain't. — There  is  no  such  word  as  hain't.  Say,  He  hasn^t 
it,  not  He  hain't  got  it. 

Happen,  Occur,  Take  Place. — Things  happen  and  occur 
by  chance,  but  take  place  by  appointment  or  arrangement. 

Herewith. — Herewith  is  formal  and  unnecessary  in  the 
statement,  /  am  enclosing  herewith  check  for  $10. 

How. — The  adverb  how  should  not  be. used  before  the  con- 
junction that,  nor  as  a  substitute  for  lest,  that  not,  or  that. 

He  declared  how  {that)  he  would  triumph  in  the  end. 
You  see  how  that  (that)  not  many  wise  men  or  good  men  secure  political 
office. 

Be  careful  how  you  offend  him  {that  you  do  not  or  lest). 

If,  Whether. — The  conjunction  if  is  frequently  employed 
for  whether,  a  usage  that  is  condemned. 

I  do  not  know  */  (say  whether)  he  will  come  or  not. 
No  one  can  say  with  certainty  */  it  will  rain  (say  whether  it  will  rain  or 
not). 

The  alternative  that  belongs  after  whsiher  is  often  omitted 
in  colloquial  language;  it  should,  however,  be  expressed  in 
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carefiil  composition.    This  alternative  can  be  put  either  before 
or  after  the  first  alternative. 

I  cannot  tell  you  whether  or  not  the  train  has  arrived.  O,  I  cannot  tell 
you  whether  the  train  has  arrived  or  not. 

In,  Into. — Into  is  used  with  words  denoting  motion  real  or 
ideal;  in  with  words  denoting  rest. 

He  went  into  (not  in)  the  house;  he  is  in  the  house  now. 
We  looked  into  the  matter  with  great  care. 

When  in  is  used  with  verbs  denoting  motion,  the  motion 
must  be  within  something  regarded  as  enclosing  the  motion. 

The  man  drove  a  team  in  New  York. 

The  printers  were  working  in  the  composing  room. 

Inaugrurate,  Commence,  Begin. — Persons  that  like  to  use 
long  words  often  use  inaugurate  or  commence  where  begin  would 
be  a  better  word. 

He  is  ready  to  inaugurate  (say  begin)  an  extensive  mail-order  campaign. 

Incomplete  Statements. r— A  common  fault  of  the  language 
of  those  who  have  not  had  a  good  English  education  is  that  of 
having  statements  incomplete  or  disconnected. 

That  point,  it  would  be  no  use  for  us. — {Better:  On  that  point,  let  me 
say  that  it  would  be  of  no  use  for  us  to  advise  him.  Cht  Let  me  say  on 
that  point  that  it  would  be  futile  for  us  to  advise  him.) 

If  we  show  that  our  goods  have  stood  the  test  and  that  our  prices  are 
reasonable. 

In  the  last  example,  the  sense  is  incomplete  and  some  such 
close  as  will  we  get  your  order?  is  needed. 

Individual 9  Man,  Person. — The  following  sentences  illus- 
trate the  correct  use  of  the  words  individual,  man,  and  person: 

Wars  depend  on  individuals  as  well  as  on  nations. 

Each  man  (not  individual)  paid  his  part. 

All  persons  (not  individuals)  are  warned  against  trespassing. 

It. — One  of  the  most  troublesome  words  in  the  English 
language  is  the  pronoim  it. 

The  tree  was  blown  down  by  the  wind;  it  was  very  high. 

If  the  antecedent  is  wind,  say : 

The  tree  was  blown  down  by  the  wind,  which  was  very  high  (or  by  the 
very  high  wind). 
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f  tree  is  the  antecedent  of  it,  say: 

'ee,  which  was  very  high,  was  blown  down  by  the  wind. 

dical  textbook  cont^ns  the  following  sentence : 

child  does  not  thrive  on  uncooked  millc,  it  should  be  boiled. 

lis  case,  the  words  the  milk  should  have  been  used  in 

'it. 

■eftil  writer  will  not  use  it  and  its  so  often  as  these  two 

ire  used  in  the  following  sentence : 

men  are  thoroughly  possessed  with  zeal,  il  is  difficult  to  estimate 
but  il  is  certain  that  its  power  is  by  no  means  in  eiact  proportiim 
isonableness.  (BetUr,  When  men  are  thoroughly  possessed  with 
re  is  difficulty  in  estimating  ils  force;  but  certainly  ils  power,  and 

'tis.  It  is  cold  today,  and  such  expressions  are  in  common 
such  constructions  as  In  the  newspaper  it  says  should 
ded;  it  is  better  to  say  According  to  the  newspaper — 
That. — The  pronoun  it  is  sometimes  improperly  used 
more  emphatic  that. 

is  but  one  thing  he  wanted,  and  that  (not  il)  was  to  be  let  alone, 
inted  to  borrow,  and  to  pay  when  he  pleased,  but  thai  (not  tf)  was 
\n  we  could  permit. 

Its. — It's,  a  contraction  of  it  is,  must  always  have  the 
phe  and  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  possessive 
ch  should  not  have  the  apostrophe, 
ifortunate,  but  the  store  has  lost  Us  prest^je. 

wed,  Knew. — Do  not  say  I  ktwwed  it  but  I  knew  it. 
;  Oentleman. — Avoid  the  general  use  of  lady  or  ladies 
nercial  matter,  particularly  as  an  adjective;  use  woman, 

•usekeeper,  when  these  words  can  be  used  appropriately. 
man's  shoes,  housekeepers'  sale,  etc.  SaUsjvoman  is  pre- 
,o  saleslady.  The  word  gentleman  is  likewise  to  be  used 
ire  in  commerce.  In  America,  men's  overcoats  is  ordi- 
preferable  to  gentlemen's  overcoats,  but  the  possessive 
af  both  gentlemen  and  ladies  may  be  used  with  dis- 
,tion   in   referring   to  exclusive  goods.     In   discussing 
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scxnal  matters,  it  is  all  right  to  say  Fifty  ladies  and  gentlemen 
were  present.  It  is  exceedingly  bad  form  to  abbreviate  gentle- 
man to  gent.  Never  use  such  expressions  as  genfs  furnishing 
storey  lady  and  gent,  lady  friend,  gentleman  friend.  Say  madams 
not  lady,  in  addressing  a  woman.  See  Man,  Woman. 
Learn,  Teach. — Do  not  confoimd  learn  with  teach. 

He  was  taught  arithmetic  and  he  learned  it. 

Leave,  Let. — Say  Let  it  go,  not  Leave  it  go. 
Lend,  Loan. — Lend  is  the  verb;  loan  the  noim. 

If  you  will  lend  me  five  dollars,  I  shall  be  thankful  for  the  loan. 

Lengthwise,  Sidewise,  Etc. — Lengthwise,  sidewise,  etc.  are 
better  forms  than  lengthways,  sideways,  etc. 

Lie,  Lay. — ^We  lie  down,  but  we  lay  down  pens. 

He  had  lain  down  to  rest. 
He  had  laid  down  the  pens. 

Like,  Love. — ^We  like  apples,  but  love  our  brothers  and 
sisters.  Love  should  not  be  used  to  indicate  appetite  or  pref- 
erence. 

I  love  (say  like)  the  delicate  shades  of  green. 

Likely,  Liable. — Likely  may  be  used  to  refer  to  any  con- 
tingency regarded  as  probable;  the  best  usage  confines  liable 
to  contingencies  of  an  imfavorable  kind. 

He  is  likely  (not  liable)  to  come  at  any  time. 

You  are  liable  to  arrest  fof  speeding  your  automobile. 

His  action  makes  him  liable  to  severe  criticism. 

Limited. — The  word  limited  is  used  frequently  where  slight, 
scant,  or  reduced  would  be  better  words. 
Locp.te,  Settle. — Locate  is  much  used  for  settle. 

He  settled  (not  located)  in  the  West. 

Loose,  Lose. — ^The  two  words  loose  and  lose  are  frequently 
confotmded. 

We  lose  (not  loose)  a  dollar  on  each  sale. 
The  knot  was  loose. 
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Lots,  Lot. — Lots  and  lot  should  not  be  used  in  the  sense  of 
a  great  deal. 

I  think  lots  (say  a  great  deal)  of  him. 

Lovely. — Lovely  is  a  much  overused  word.  Charming, 
beautiful,  sweet,  enjoyable,  etc.  are  preferable  when  appropriate. 

We  had  a  lovely  trip.     (Say,  rather,  an  enjoyable  or  a  pleasant  trip.) 

Mad  at  Him. — It  is  poor  English  to  say  He  was  mad  at  him; 
it  is  better  to  say  He  was  angry  with  him.  While  in  rather 
common  use,  mad  is  really  only  a  colloquialism  and,  in  strict 
usage,  should  not  be  used  as  a  S3aionym  of  angry. 

Majority,  Most. — Majority  is  used  correctly  in  speaking 
of  voting  contests  or  of  comparisons  of  opposing  views,  but 
should  not  be  used  in  place  of  most. 

Most  (not  a  majority)  of  the  papers  were  high-priced. 
Most   of  the  people  came  away  when  it  was  learned  that  a  majority  of 
the  councilmen  favored  the  biU. 

Man,  Woman. — The  words  man  and  woman  can  often  be 
used  to  better  advantage  than  lady  and  gentleman,  which  words 
are  greatly  abused.  But  it  is  not  good  usage  to  say  her  man, 
his  woman,  my  man,  my  woman;  instead,  one  should  say  her 
husband,  his  wife,  etc.     See  Lady,  Gentleman. 

Many,  Much. — Many  refers  to  number  and  much  to  quantity, 
but  sirnis  of  money,  weights,  and  measured  quantity  regarded 
as  singular  aggregates  should  take  much  rather  than  many  as 
a  modifier. 

I  think  there  must  have  been  as  many  as  a  himdred  guests  at  the  hotel. 
He  was  willing  to  pay  as  muck  as  one  thousand  dollars  for  the  lot. 
Some  regiments  number  as  many  as  twelve  hundred  men  each. 
We  may  escape  many  of  the  troubles  of  life  by  not  anticipating  them. 

May,  Can. — Say,  You  may  do  it  when  giving  permission. 
Can  implies  ability ;  may,  permission. 

Me  Going,  My  Going. — It  is  incorrect  to  say  Do  you 
object  to  me  going;  use  my  going. 

Memoranda,  Phenomena. — Memoranda  and  phenomena 
are  plural  forms;  memorandum  and  phenomenon  are  the  sin- 
gular. Therefore,  write  The  memorandum  was  destroyed,  if 
only  one  memorandum  is  referred  to. 
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Merely,  Simply. — ^Where  the  meaning  is  without  including 
anything  else  or  only,  merely  is  better  than  simply.  Simply 
means  clearly,  plainly. 

He  went  merely  as  a  friend. 

It  is  simply  an  instance  of  the  use  of  poor  judgment. 

Most,  About,  Almost,  Nearly. — The  words  most,  about, 
almost,  and  nearly  are  frequently  misused. 

Most  (say  nearly  or  almost)  every  writer  agrees  with  you. 

Nasty,  Rotten. — It  is  better  not  to  use  words  like  nasty 
and  rotten  if  it  is  possible  to  express  the  meaning  with  other 
words. 

No  Good. — He  is  no  good  is  expressive  but  not  good  English; 
it  is  better  to  say  of  little  importance  or  of  no  consequence. 

No,  Not. — ^The  adverb  no  should  not  be  used  as  a  substitute 
for  not. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  shall  go  or  no  {not). 

No,  Notlilng. — ^The  words  no  and  nothing  are  sometimes 
preceded  by  almost,  nearly,  about;  the  result  is  a  contradiction 
of  terms.  One  can  have  no  money,  no  resources,  nothing; 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  comprehend  how  one  can  have  almost 
no  money,  nearly  nothing  to  eat.  The  expressions  are  in  the 
class  with  quite  some,  quite  a  few,  quite  a  little. 

None. — The  pronoim  none,  derived  from  no  and  one,  was 
formerly  regarded  as  singular.  It  is  now  either  singular  or 
pliual  according  to  the  meaning  intended. 

Did  you  get  the  cherries?    There  were  none  on  the  tree. 
Have  you  a  letter  for  me?    There  was  none  in  your  box. 
None  of  us  knows  (or  know)  what  is  to  happen  tomorrow. 

Nor  or  Or  After  No  or  Not. — Discriminate  in  the  use  of 
nor  and  or  after  no.  If  the  alternatives  are  names  of  the  same 
thing  or  relate  closely,  or  should  be  used. 

I  have  no  desire  or  power  to  do  it. 

If  the  alternatives  are  contrasted,  nor  should  be  used. 
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He  has  no  money,  nor  is  he  able  to  earn  any. 
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Nor  may  be  used  as  a  correlative  after  neither,  nor,  not,  and 
no  in  introducing  subsequent  negatives. 

He  will  not  be  interviewed,  nor  will  he  notice  any  letter  from  us. 

Nor,  Neither. — ^Be  careful  not  to  use  or  in  place  of  nor 
with  neither. 

Neither  the  buyer  or  (use  nor)  the  manager  was  there. 

NotMng  Like,  Not  Nearly. — Nothing  like  so  high  should 
be  written  not  nearly  so  high. 

Noun,  Repeating  the. — If  a  pronoim  may  have  any  one 
of  several  possible  antecedents,  the  antecedent  intended  should 
be  repeated  or  the  construction  should  be  changed. 

We  see  the  beautiful  variety  of  color  in  the  rainbow,  and  are  led  to  con- 
sider the  cause  of  it  (that  variety,  or  the  variety). 

Several  adding-machine  salesmen  called,  and  each  gave  a  demonstra- 
tion of  his  machine.  We  liked  all  of  them.  (As  them  may  mean  either  the 
salesmen  or  the  machines,  the  noun  represented  by  them  should  be 
repeated.) 

Novice,  Amateur. — ^A  novice  is  a  beginner;  amateur  means 
not  a  professional,  but  an  amateur  may  be  the  equal  of  a 
professional  in  skill. 

Off  of. — Do  not  say  off  of  for  off  or  of. 

I  bought  it  off  of  (say  of)  Smith. 
Get  off  of  (off)  the  train. 

O.  K. — There  is  doubt  as  to  how  the  abbreviation  O.  K.,  as  a 
memorandum  meaning  that  the  work  is  correct;  originated. 
As  it  is  an  arbitrary  mark,  there  is  no  standard  way  of  express- 
ing the  past  tense  or  the  participial  form;  O.K.d,  O.K'd, 
OX.ing,  and  OX'ing  are  commonly  used. 

Only. — The  word  only  is  sometimes  an  adjective,  as  in  my 
only  son;  sometimes  it  is  an  adverb,  as  in  only  thinking,  only 
tired.  Unless  the  word  is  correctly  placed  in  a  sentence, 
ambiguity  results.  In  the  sentence  Only  I  bought  a  hat  the 
meaning  is  that  no  one  but  the  speaker  bought  a  hat.  In 
I  only  bought  a  hat,  the  literal  meaning  is  that  the  hat  was  only 
bought — ^was  not  used.  The  meaning  of  the  sentence  /  bought 
only  a  hat  is  that  nothing  but  a  hat  was  bought. 
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It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  a  slight  change  of  the  position 
of  only  makes  a  wide  difference  in  the  meaning  of  a  sentence. 
The  rule  of  position  of  this  useful  but  troublesome  word  is: 

Rule. — Place  only  next  to  the  element  it  is  to  modify;  then 
arrange  the  rest  of  the  sentence  so  that  no  word  capable  of  taking 
only  as  a  modifier  shall  adjoin  it  on  the  other  side. 

Ambiguity  results  from  the  misplacing  of  not  only,  not  merely, 
no  more,  both  and  not.    Some  examples  follow: 

Not  only  is  the  man  tired  but  he  is  also  hungry.  {Better  thus,  The  man 
is  not  only  tired  but  he  is  himgry.) 

He  could  no  more  be  expected  to  assist  than  to  oppose.  (Put  no  more 
after  assist,) 

All  men  are  not  willing  to  pay  their  just  debts.  (Make  not  the  first 
word  of  the  sentence.) 

Onto. — ^The  word  onto  should  not  be  used,  but  on  and  to 
may  be  used  as  separate  words. 

Oral,  Verbal. — Though  verbal  has  the  meaning  of  oral, 
anything  expressed  in  words,  written  or  spoken,  can  be  said 
to  be  verbal.     Use  oral  in  referring  to  spoken  direction. 

Ouglit  to,  Sbould. — Ought  to  usually  implies  a  duty  and  is 

somewhat  stronger  than  should. 

» 
We  ought  to  take  care  of  our  parents,  and  should  be  respectful  to  all. 

Pants,  Breeches,  Trousers. — It  is  better  to  say  trousers, 
rather  than  pants  or  breeches,  especially  when  referring  to  goods 
of  excellent  quality. 

Partially,  Partly. — The  words  partially  and  partly  are 
frequently  confoimded.  Partially  means  **with  partiality*'  and 
partly  means  **not  wholly."  Partially  is  common  in  the  sense 
of  *'not  wholly,**  but  the  best  usage  restricts  the  word  to  the 
meaning  **with  partiality.** 

The  teacher  acted  partially  toward  her  pupils. 
The  work  was  only  partly  done  when  we  left. 

Past,  Last. — ^The  words  past  and  last  are  frequently  con- 
foimded. 

He  has  been  away  the  past  (say  last)  three  days. 

Past  is  not  the  better  word  in  this  sentence,  for  the  reason 
that  all  days  that  are  gone  are  past. 
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Pay,  Settle. — Say  pay  the  bill  unless  there  is  some  dispute, 
when  it  is  correct  to  speak  of  settling. 

Per  Day,  Per  Year,  Via. — By  way  of,  a  day,  and  a  year  are 
usually  better  than  via,  per  diem,  per  annum.  But  if  it  is 
really  necessary  to  use  per,  write  per  diem  not  per  day;  per 
annum,  not  per  year;  that  is,  either  use  both  English  words  or 
both  Latin  words.  There  are  just  a  few  instances  where  per 
as  a  single  word  seems  better  than  any  EngUsh  word.  An 
example  is  afforded  in  per  square  inch.  By  George  Smith  is 
better  than  per  George  Smith. 

Permit,  Allow. — Permit  impUes  authorization;  allow, 
absence  of  hindrance. 

Person,  People,  Party. — The  use  of  party  in  the  sense  of 
person,  individual,  is  vulgar.  It  is  proper  to  say  a  political 
party,  an  evening  party,  a  fishing  party,  a  party  to  a  sale  or  to  a 
lawsuit,  but  not  The  party  with  whom  I  was  seen  was  my  uncle. 
A  person  is  an  individual;  people  make  up  a  commimity.  The 
word  people  is  correctly  used  for  persons  collectively. 

Many  people  (say  persons)  are  unaware  of  the  fact  that  the  earth  is 
round. 

A  great  crowd  of  people  was  at  Coney  Island  yesterday. 

In  the  first  sentence  the  persons  are  not  thought  of  as  forming 
an  assembly  or  a  collection;  in  the  second  sentence,  people  is 
the  better  word. 

People  do  not  like  to  have  their  faults  criticized. 

Piano,  Voice. — Piano  and  voice  are  often  used  erroneously 
to  mean  lessons  in  piano  playing  or  singing. 

She  is  taking  piano  (say  piano  lessons). 
Will  you  take  voice  (lessons  in  singing)? 

Plenty,  Plentiful. — Plenty  denotes  an  abtmdance,  par- 
ticularly of  comforts  and  necessaries;  plentiful  means  existing 
in  great  quantities. 

Cherries  and  other  small  fruits  are  plenty  (say  plentiful)  this  season. 
Our  people  have  been  living  in  peace  and  plenty. 

Poetical  Words  in  Ck>niniercial  Conii>osltlon. — There 

are  many  words  like  'mid,  ere,  save,  and  oft  that,  while  appro- 
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priate  in  poetical  composition  or  fiction,  savor  of  affectation 
or  "fine  writing'*  when  introduced  into  commercial  composition. 
Such  words  should  not,  therefore,  be  used  in  advertisements, 
letters,  or  in  sales  talk. 

Possess! ves  Witli  Verbal  Nouns. — ^The  possessives  your, 
our,  his,  her,  my  are  required  before  the  verbal  noun.  The  objec- 
tive forms  you,  us,  etc.  are  commonly  used  erroneously  in  this 
particular  construction. 

That  did  not  warrant  you  making  the  trip  (say  your  making). 

Practicable,  Practical. — Practicable  means  feasible,  while 
practical  means  something  that  is  not  theoretical  merely — 
something  governed  by  use  or  experience.  A  teacher  may 
be  able  to  give  practical  instruction,  but  his  plan  for  securing 
pupils  may  not  be  practicable. 

Prejudiced,  Prepossessed. — ^We  become  prejudiced 
against,  but  prepossessed  in  favor  of. 

Pretty,  Rather. — The  word  pretty  is  used  colloquially 
where  rather  is  the  better  word. 

It  is  a  rather  (not  pretty)  strong  advertisement. 

Preventive,  Preventative. — Preventative  is  an  obsolete 
form;  use  preventive. 

Acid  was  sprinkled  over  the  table  as  a  preventive. 

Principal,  Principle. — Principal  is  often  used  where  prin- 
ciple is  the  right  word,  and  vice  versa.  The  following  sentence 
illustrates  the  correct  use  of  the  words: 

The  principal  event  of  the  day  was  the  strenuous  defense  that  the 
principal  of  the  school  made  for  his  principles. 

Privilege,  Rlglit. — Privilege  is  sometimes  used  where  right 
is  the  better  word. 

It  is  his  privilege  (say  right)  to  stop  advertising  if  he  wishes  to. 

Pronouns ;  Agreement  in  Person,  Number,  and  Gen- 
der.— So  far  as  possible,  the  pronoim  must  agree  with  its 
antecedent  in  person,  number,  and  gender.  In  the  following 
the  correct  pronouns  are  in  parentheses: 

Every  person  in  the  store  should  know  their  (say  his)  duty. 
His  form  had  not  yet  lost  all  his  (say  its)  youthful  grace. 
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When  the  gender  of  the  antecedent  is  iincertain,  or  when 
it  includes  both  sexes,  if  a  singular  pronoun  is  required,  the 
masculine  forms  hCy  his,  or  him  are  to  be  preferred  to  the 
double  he  or  she,  his  or  her,  etc. 

If  any  employe  wishes  to  leave,  he  will  please  give  some  notice  of  his 
intention. 

Usually,  however,  such  sentences  can  be  so  constructed  as 
to  include  both  sexes  more  clearly. 

Employes  wishing  to  leave  will  please  give  some  notice  of  their  intention. 

Pronouns,  Misuse  of,  With  the  Verb  *'Be.»» — The  most 
common  misuse  of  pronouns  is  that  with  the  various  forms 
of  the  verb  be,  A  noun  or  a  pronoun  following  the  verb  to  be 
in  any  of  its  finite  modes  must  be  in  the  nominative  case.  In 
the  following  examples,  the  word  in  parentheses  is  the  correct 
one: 

It  was  me  (/).  It  was  them  (they). 

It  is  him  (he).  I  thought  it  was  her  (she)» 

It  wasn't  us  (we).  It  isn't  him  (he). 

If  you  were  me  (/),  you  would  do  the  same  thing. 

Had  I  been  him  (he),  I  should  have  gone. 

It  wasn't  them  (they)  of  whom  I  spoke. 

If  I  had  been  her  (she),  I  should  have  gone. 

See  Case  After  **To  Be." 

Pronoun,  Place  of  the. — The  pronoun  should  be  so  placed 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  antecedent.  A  notm 
that  may  be  mistaken  for  the  antecedent  should  not  be  put 
between  the  pronoim  and  its  antecedent. 

Jones  secured  me  a  good  place  in  BrowrCs  company  by  representing 
that  he  and  I  had  been  college  friends.  (Better,  Jones,  by  representing 
that  he  and  I  had  been  college  friends,  secured  me  a  good  place  in  Brown's 
company.) 

An  antique  clock  ticked  against  the  wall  which  was  beautifully 
decorated. 

Which  was  decorated,  the  dock  or  the  wall?  The  following 
revision  is  clear: 

An  antique  clock,  beautifully  decorated,  ticked  against  the  wall. 
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Pronouns,  Precedence  of. — Usage  has  established  a  cer- 
tain precedence  of  pronoiins.  Pronoims  representing  the  person 
addressed  should  come  first.  Pronoims  representing  persons 
spoken  of  should  precede  pronouns  denoting  the  speaker  and 
should  follow  pronouns  denoting  the  person  addressed.  Note 
the  order  of  the  pronouns  in.the  following  sentences: 

Were  you  and  he  and  /  all  in  the  wrong? 

They  and  we  (not  we  and  they)  were  at  the  oflBce  yesterday. 

Smith  and  /  (not  /  and  Smith)  will  go. 

Propose,  Purpose,  Intend. — Propose  is  often  used  incor- 
rectly for  purpose.  The  first  of  the  following  sentences  is  an 
illustration  of  the  correct  use  of  propose: 

He  proposed  that  we  divide  the  expense. 

I  propose  (say  intend)  to  prepare  a  large  catalog. 

Proved,  Proven. — Proven  is  confined  properly  to  law 
language.     Use  proved  generally. 

It  was  proved  (not  proven)  to  be  the  stronger. 

Providing,  Provided. — Providing  is  very  often  used  incor- 
rectly for  provided. 

He  will  come  provided  (not  providing)  he  has  time. 

Quite. — ^The  word  quite  means  wholly,  completely,  but  it 
is  loosely  used  with  the  meaning  "very,**  '^considerably.** 
Quite  a  few,  quite  somey  quite  a  lot,  quite  a  good  many,  quite  a 
number  are  not  in  good  usage.     Quite  clear  is  correct. 

Raise,  Rear. — ^Telegraph  poles  are  raised  but  children  are 
reared. 

Redundant  Adjectives. — Inexperienced  writers  are  prone 
to  use  too  many  adjectives,  and  good  writers  frequently  employ 
them  with  notms  in  such  way  as  to  result  in  tautology. 

In  the  following  examples  the  first  word  in  Italics  is  super- 
fluous: 

Mutual  reciprocity  in  trade  between  the  United  States  and  France. 
Habitual  custom  of  the  country. 
Mere  capital  alone  is  not  enough. 

Relatives,  Relations. — The  words  relatives  and  relations 
were  formerly  applied  to  persons  connected  by  blood  or  mar- 
riage.    In  this  sense  only  the  former  term  is  now  used. 
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The  relations  between  the  two  men  were  in  every  respect  pleasant. 
The  relatives  (not  relations)  of  persons  great  or  wealthy  are  prone  to 
inform  others  of  the  relationship. 

Respectfully,  Respectively. — The  words  respectfully  and 
respectively  are  often  confounded.  The  following  are  examples 
of  the  proper  use  of  these  words: 

We  treat  our  superiors  respectfully. 

He  called  on  Jones,  Smith,  and  Brown,  respectively.         ^ 

Same,  Similar. — Same  should  be  used  when  there  is  iden- 
tity; similar  when  there  is  mere  likeness. 

He  is  the  same  man  that  called  yesterday. 

Your  plans  are  similar  to  mine  (not  the  same  as  mine). 

Do  not  use  same  in  a  construction  like  the  following: 

Replying  to  same,  allow  me  to  suggest .     {Better,  Replying  to  your 

request,  allow  me  to  suggest .) 

Says. — The  expressions  I  says  and  he  says  are  frequently 
used  with  reference  to  the  past;  the  correct  forms  are  I  said 
and  he  said.  In  fact,  /  says  should  never  be  used,  the  form 
for  present  time  being  /  say. 

Scarcely,  Hardly. — Scarcely  applies  to  quantity;  hardly  to 
degree. 

He  had  scarcely  a  handful. 
She  is  hardly  able  to  walk. 

Seen,  Saw. — The  words  seen  and  saw  are  frequently  mis- 
used. It  is  wrong  to  say  I  seen  him;  the  correct  form  is  /  saw 
him  or  /  have  seen  him. 

Sewage,  Sewerage. — Sewage  means  the  waste  matter  car- 
ried off  by  sewers;  sewerage  means  systematic  drainage  by 
means  of  sewers. 

No  system  of  sewerage  yet  devised  supplies  an  economical  method  of 
disposing  of  sewage. 

Shall,  Will,  Should,  Would. — ^Few  persons  use  shall,  will, 
should,  and  would  correctly.  Not  many  would  make  the  errors 
of  the  man  who,  accidently  falling  overboard,  cried  "I  will 
drown;  no  one  shall  save  me,"  but  most  people  say,  *'/  will 
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write  tomorrow,*'  when,  unless  a  promise  is  required,  they 
should  say,  **/  shall  write  tomorrow.'' 

The  confusion  arises  from  the  fact  that  shall,  will,  should, 
and  would  do  not  have  the  same  meaning  with  pronoims  of 
the  second  and  third  persons — you,  he,  she,  it,  they — that  they 
have  with  the  pronoims  of  the  first  person — /  and  we.  The 
application  of  the  following  rules,  however,  will  prevent  common 
errors: 

Rule  1. — ^When  the  speaker » wishes  merely  to  annoxmce 
future  action  with  /  or  we,  the  proper  form  is  I  shall  or  we 
shall.  If  the  speaker  says  you  shall,  he  shall,  she  shall,  it  shall, 
or  they  shall  he  expresses  his  determination  or  his  intention  to 
control  or  bring  to  pass. 

Rule  2. — Will,  when  used  with  /  or  we,  expresses  a  promise 
or  annotmces  willingness,  determination,  or  intention  to  control. 
When,  however,  the  speaker  says  you  will,  he  will,  she  will,  it 
will,  or  they  will,  and  there  are  no  other  words  in  the  sentence 
to  indicate  compulsion,  the  meaning  is  merely  that  of  future 
action  or  state. 

Rule  3. — We  should  say  /  should  and  we  should  to  indicate 
mere  future  action  but  say  /  would  or  we  would  in  indicating 
determination  or  willingness  or  expressing  a  promise.  You 
would,  he  would,  she  would,  it  would,  and  they  would  ordinarily 
refer  to  future  action  or  state. 

Rule  4. — Should  expresses  duty,  expediency,  or  propriety 
with  pronoims  of  all  three  persons,  /,  we,  you,  he,  she,  it,  they. 
Should,  in  this  use,  means  ought  to. 

I  shaU  (future  action)  be  obliged  to  leave. 

I  will  (expressing  determination)  learn  my  lesson. 

I  know  that  I  shaU  (future)  succeed. 

If  you  will  behave  yourself  I  wiU  (expressing  determination)  go  with 
you. 

We  should  (not  would)  be  pleased  to  sec  you  here. 

I  should  (not  would)  like  that. 

He  said  that  he  should  (when  the  original  speaker  had  said,  "I  shall  go") 
go  Tuesday. 

He  said  that  he  would  (expressing  willingness)  go  if  you  would. 

I  declared  that  I  would  (expressing  determination)  have  my  way. 

Both  he  and  I  would  (willingness)  assist  you  if  we  could. 

You,  he,  and  I  should  (duty)  help  them. 
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Shall  you?  is  correct  when  the  meaning  is,  Is  it  your  inten- 
tion? WiU  you?  is  correct  when  the  meaning  is,  Are  you 
willing?  Shall  he  be  invited?  is  correct,  for  the  meaning  is, 
Is  it  your  wish?  But  say  Will  he  be  there?  in  asking  about 
the  purpose  of  a  third  person.  Say  You  will  if  the  person 
spoken  to  is  free  to  do  as  he  pleases  or  in  case  you  wish  to 
clothe  your  authority  with  courtesy,  as  in,  **You  will  go  to 
New  York  and  there  await  future  orders." 

Shall  and  should  are  rarely  used  where  will  and  would  are 
the  correct  words;  but  will  and  would  are  commonly  used 
incorrectly  in  place  of  shall  and  should.  Do  not  dose  a  letter 
with  the  expressions  I  will  be  pleased  or  /  would  be  pleased;  use 
shall  or  should,  for  the  reference  is  to  a  future  time  when  the 
writer  hopes  to  have  the  pleasure  of  receiving  the  reply  or 
whatever  is  referred  to.  Do  not  begin  a  letter  with,  We  would 
say.  Write,  Our  answer  to  your  question  is  that,  or  Yes,  we  will 
grant  the  extension  you  ask  but  shall  expect,  or  The  best  rate  we 
can  make  on  the  set  is,  or  Answering  your  question,  we  suggest 
that,  etc. 

Short  Sentences. — ^Persons  with  a  tendency  to  use  long 
and  involved  sentences  should  strive  to  use  some  short  sen- 
tences. As  a  general  rule,  it  is  not  well  to  use  more  than  two 
or  three  consecutive  commas  in  pimctuating  a  series  of  clauses 
or  expressions.     Note  the  following  example: 

We  regret  that  we  do  not  have  the  goods  in  stock,  but  we  will  order  them 
at  once,  and  we  are  sure  we  can  get  them  to  you  not  later  than  the  15th, 
if  that  will  be  soon  enough. 

The  construction  is  improved  by  substituting  a  semicolon 
for  the  second  comma  and  by  omitting  the  and  that  follows, 
thus: 

We  regret  that  we  haven't  the  goods  in  stock,  but  we  will  order  them  at 
»nce;  we  are  sure  we  can  get  them  to  you  not  later  than  the  15th,  if  that 
will  be  soon  enough. 

If  a  string  of  clauses  is  nm  together,  both  writer  and 
reader  may  lose  the  sense  before  reaching  a  stopping  place. 
But  care  must  be  taken  not  to  go  to  the  other  extreme  and 
have  all  sentences  short,  for  this  gives  the  language  a  curt. 
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choppy  sound.  The  most  pleasing  language  is  that  in  whidi 
short  sentences  are  balanced  by  an  occasional  longer  sentence. 

Simplicity. — ^Foreign  words  and  phrases  should  not  be 
used  when  common  English  words  will  do  as  well  or  better. 
In  dealing  with  well-educated  persons,  it  is  permissible  to  use 
any  expression  that  will  be  imderstood;  but  in  general  corre- 
spondence and  talk,  only  those  words  and  phrases  that  are  in 
common  usage  in  our  own  language  should  be  used.  Some 
will  imderstand  what  is  meant  by  the  "golden  mean"  as  a 
simile;  with  others  more  familiar  similes  must  be  used.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  some  of  the  finest  similes  are  based  on  the 
incidents  and  parables  of  the  Bible. 

In  all  cases,  when  writing  or  speaking,  a  person  should  be 
simple,  unaffected,  and  honest.  Words  familiar  to  the  corre- 
spondent shotild  be  chosen.  Things  should  be  called  by  their 
most  common  names.  A  long  word  should  never  be  used 
when  a  short  word  will  do,  or  there  may  be  a  loss  in  deamess. 

Since,  Ago. — Since  should  not  refer  to  time  long  past;  ago, 
however,  may  be  used  for  any  past  time. 

"Some  one  called  while  you  were  away."    "How  long  since?"  or  "How 
long  ago?**     "Only  a  few  minutes  since  (better,  ago).** 
He  came  to  this  coimtry  several  years  ago  (not  since). 
Many  years  ago  (not  since)  there  was  a  very  rich  king  called  Croesus. 

Singular  and  Plural  Verbs. — Phrase  and  Clause  Subjects. 
If  a  phrase,  clause,  or  other  expression  denoting  one  whole  is 
used  as  the  subject  of  a  finite  verb,  the  verb  must  be  in  the 
singular. 

Verb  Between  Two  Nominatives. — ^When  a  neuter  or  a  passive 
verb  stands  between  two  nominatives  it  should  agree  with  the 
nominative  that  precedes. 

A  great  cause  of  the  low  state  of  industry  was  (not  were)  the  restraints 
put  upon  it. 

The  clothing  of  the  natives  were  (say  was)  the  skins  of  wild  beasts. 

Concord  by  Changing  the  Nominative. — Agreement  between 
a  verb  and  its  subject  may  be  made  by  changing  the  number 
of  the  subject  or  of  the  verb.     If  the  verb  cannot  well  be 
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singular,  the  subject  shcmld  be  made  plural ;  if  the  verb  ought 
to  remain  singular,  the  subject  should  be  made  singular. 

Every  one  of  you  are  earnestly  urged  to  be  present.  {Is  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  are^  or  aU  may  be  substituted  for  every  one.) 

Much  pains  has  been  taken  to  explain  the  matter.*  (Instead  of  muck 
pains,  say  great  care.) 

No  less  than  three  years  were  spent  in  attaining  this  result. 

In  the  last  sentence,  some  singular  noim,  such  as  time,  must 
be  imderstood  after  less,  and  the  pltural  were  is  therefore  wrong. 
The  singular  was  should  be  used. 

Plural  Verb  Unsuited. — ^The  construction  with  and  between 
two  nominatives  requiring  a  plural  verb  is  awkward. 

There  are  safety  and  honor  in  this  cotu'se. 

Better  than  this  would  be  one  of  the  following: 

This  course  is  one  of  safety  and  honor. 
Safety,  as  vM  as  honor,  is  in  this  course. 

Sit,  Set. — ^Person  and  animals  sit  down,  but  inanimate 
objects  are  set  down.  Set  should  be  used  even  with  living 
things  if  the  action  is  performed  by  another  as  in  the  following 
sentence: 

She  set  the  child  on  the  floor. 

Slander,  Libel. — Slander  is  spoken;  libel  is  written  or 
printed  slander. 

Some,  Sometliing,  Somewhat. — Do  not  use  some  or  some^ 
thing  for  somewhat  in  a  sentence  like  the  following: 

She  is  somewhat  more  accurate. 

Sometimes,  Some  Time. — Sometimes  is  usually  written 
as  one  word,  but  it  may  be  written  as  two  in  the  sentence. 
At  some  times  he  seems  brighter.  Some  time  is  usually  written 
as  two  words. 

Splendid,  Excellent. — Say  an  excellent  coffee  rather  than 
a  splendid  coffee. 

Split  Infinitive. — By  split  infinitive  is  meant  a  construction 
in  which  an  adverb  or  an  adverbial  phrase  is  placed  between 
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the  sign  of  the  infinitive  and  the  verb.    The  following  are 
examples:  i 

To  carefully  examine;  to  better  accomplish;  to  not  forget;  to  rapidly 
retreat. 

Though  such  forms  are  seen  in  the  work  of  good  writers, 
they  are  condemned  by  most  grammatical  authorities.  The 
following  forms  are  preferred: 

To  examine  carefully;  to  accomplish  better;  not  to  forget;  to  retreat 
rapidly. 

Therefore,  as  a  general  rule,  the  split  infinitive  should  be 
avoided.  There  are  just  a  few  instances  in  which  the  adverb 
placed  immediately  after  to  seems  to  make  the  construction 
smoother.    An  example  is  afforded  in  the  following  sentence: 

To  really  know  the  man  is  to  beHeve  in  him. 

Squinting  Construction. — If  any  element  of  a  sentence 
is  so  placed  as  to  be  construed  both  ways,  that  is,  if  it  may  be 
as  readily  connected  in  meaning  with  what  precedes  as  with 
what  follows,  the  construction  is  said  to  be  squinting.  This 
construction  is  a  source  of  frequent  ambiguity,  and  although 
the  meaning  intended  may  usually  be  made  out,  the  fault  is 
none  the  less  serious.  In  speech,  ambiguity  from  misplaced 
words  is  usually  prevented  by  the  tones  of  the  voice,  but  a 
writer  has  no  such  assistance.  He  should  arrange  the  parts  of 
his  sentences  in  such  a  manner  that  his  meaning  cannot  be 
misunderstood. 

Remember  always  to  observe  the  golden  rule. 

Tell  him  in  the  morning  to  report  at  my  office. 

Ask  him,  if  he  is  in  the  buildings  to  consult  with  the  superintendent. 

In  each  of  these  sentences,  the  italicized  modifiers  may  be 
understood  as  modifying  either  an  element  that  precedes  or 
one  that  follows.  The  remedy,  of  course,  is  to  put  the  modifier 
where  it  belongs. 

In  the  following  sentence  the  construction  may  be  said  to 
be  squinting,  though  the  modifier  is  at  the  end. 

This  tobacco  is  sold  direct  by  mail  to  smokers  in  perfect  condition. 
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Of  course  the  writer's  meaning  is  that  the  tobacco  is  sold  in 
perfect  condition — ^not  to  smokers  that  are  in  perfect  condition. 

State. — ^The  word  state  is  very  formal  and  should  not  be 
used  to  the  exclusion  of  tell;  use  inform,  suggest,  express,  mention^ 
and  other  words. 

He  stated  (say  said)  that  he  would  come. 

Stationeryy  Stationary. — Stationery  refers  to  writing  mate- 
rial; stationary  to  something  that  does  not  move. 

Statue,  Statute. — ^A  statue  is  a  figiu'e  in  marble,  bronze,  or 
some  other  substance;  but  a  statute  is  a  legislative  enactment. 

Staying,  Stopping. — ^The  verbs  stay  and  stop  in  some  of 
their  meanings  are  frequently  confoimded.  In  the  sense  of 
having  a  temporary  abode,  staying  is  the  correct  word;  stopping, 
used  in  this  sense,  is  colloquial.  It  is  colloquial  also  to  speak 
of  the  staying  power  of  a  swimmer,  a  pugilist,  or  a  horse. 

While  visiting  the  Pan-American  exhibition  we  stayed  (not  stopped)  at 
the  Iroquois  Hotel. 

Prince  Henry  stayed  (not  stopped)  in  the  coimtry  for  several  weeks. 

The  wind  and  staying  power  of  the  horse  enabled  him  to  win  the  race 
(say  wind  and  endurance  or  stamina). 

Subordinate  Clauses,  Use  of  Too  Many. — ^There  is  no 
objection  to  a  sentence  that  contains  two  or  more  subordinate 
clauses  depending  on  the  same  element.  If,  however,  a  sub- 
ordinate clause  is  followed  by  other  clauses  depending  on  it, 
the  thought  is  likely  to  be  led  so  far  from  the  central  idea  that 
unity  will  be  destroyed.     Note  the  following  example: 

This  binding,  thotigh  low-priced,  is  durable,  which  point  is  more 
important  than  appearance,  which  is  often  temporary.  (Better,  This 
binding,  though  low-priced,  is  durable.  Durability  is  more  important 
than  appearance;  appearance  is  often  temporary.) 

Such,  So. — Instead  of  such  a  hard  man  to  deal  with  say  so 
hard  a  man  to  deal  with. 

Superlative  Degree  for  the  Comparative. — ^When  two 

things  are  compared,  the  comparative  degree  should  be  Used; 

when  three  or  more,  the  superlative. 

Cheltenham  is  the  heavier  of  the  two  types. 
Post  is  the  heaviest  display  letter  in  the  shop. 
This  is  a  better  piece  of  goods. 
This  is  the  best  piece  in  the  lot. 
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Sure. — We  will  do  it  sure  is  not  good  English;  say  We  will 
be  sure  to  do  it,  or  will  surely  do  it, 

Surprisey  Astonlsli,  Disapi>oint. — Surprised  is  frequently 
used  where  astonished  could  convey  the  intended  meaning. 
Our  friends  surprise  us  by  coming  suddenly,  and  astonish  us 
with  some  information.  We  may  be  agreeably  surprised  but 
not  agreeably  disappointed. 

S.uspect9  Expect. — ^We  may  suspect  that  some  one  has 
deceived  us,  but  we  expect  that  friends  will  call  dimng  our 
absence. 

Than. — ^After  such  negative  words  as  hardly,  scarcely,  barely, 
etc.,  not  than,  but  when  or  some  other  conjtmctive  adverb, 
should  be  employed.  Neither  should  than  follow  the  word 
different;  from  is  the  correct  term. 

The  sun  had  scarcely  risen  when  (not  than)  the  journey  began. 

Hardly  more  than  an  hour  had  passed  when  (not  than)  my  creel  was  full 
of  the  speckled  beauties. 

We  had  gone  barely  a  mile  when  we  were  overtaken  by  a  man  on  horse- 
back. 

His  sample  is  different  than  (say  from)  mine. 

That. — Do  not  use  that  as  an  adverb. 

I  was  that  (say  so)  tired  I  could  scarcely  stand. 

He  must  not  remain  away  from  his  work  that  (say  so)  long. 

I  do  not  feel  able  to  pay  that  (say  so)  much  money  for  the  book. 

Their,  There. — The  possessive  pronoun  their  is  often  mis- 
used for  there.  The  following  sentence  illustrates  the  correct 
use  of  the  two  words : 

When  we  arrived  there,  we  learned  their  intentions. 

Them  for  Those  or  Tliese. — Them  is  commonly  used  in 
error  for  those  or  these;  say  those  goods,  or  these  goods,  not  them 
goods  or  them  there  goods. 

They,  There. — They  is  sometimes  improperly  used  for  there. 

They  {There)  is  no  way  to  do  it. 

This  Here,  That  There. — ^We  should  say  this  man,  not 
this  here  man;  that  sample,  not  that  there  sample. 

Those  Kind,  These  Kind. — A  very  common  error  is  the 
use  of  those  kind  or  these  kind  for  that  kind  or  this  kind. 
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Trite  Expressions. — ^There  are  many  expressions  that  are 
used  so  cxmimonly  that  they  make  language  trite.  It  is  a 
common  fault  of  inexperienced  writers  to  make  use  of  expres- 
sions of  this  kind.  The  following  are  some  examples:  Method 
in  his  madness;  monarch  of  all  he  surveys;  long-felt  want;  along 
these  lines;  when  ignorance  is  bliss;  your  kind  favors.  By  avoid- 
ing such  overused  phrases  and  expressions  the  writer  will  make 
his  language  more  forceful.  A  good  way  to  eliminate  these 
threadbare  expressions  is  to  make  a  list  of  those  most  common, 
and  try  to  substitute  new  phrases  that  express  the  same  idea. 

Trustwortliy,  Reliable. — Trustworthy  is  often  a  better 
word  than  reliable,  which  is  somewhat  overused. 

Try  Andy  Try  To. — Try  and  is  often  used  for  try  to. 

I  shall  try  and  (say  try  to)  cx>me. 

Two,  Too,  To. — Two  means  twice  one;  too  has  the  meaning 
of  also.    Too  is  often  confounded  with  to. 

The  two  men  went  to  the  house,  too. 

Ult.  and  Inst. — Last  month  and  this  month  are  better  than 
tdt.  and  inst. 

Unique. — The  word  unique  means  the  only  one  of  its  kind. 
Therefore,  do  not  write  very  unique. 

United  States  Is. — The  United  States,  speaking  of  it  as 
a  coimtry,  is  regarded  as  singular  and  reqtiires  the  verb  is, 
not  are. 

Up  to  Date,  Down  to  Date. —  Up  to  date  is  greatly  overused, 
and  doum  to  date  seems  too  obvious  an  effort  to  be  "differ- 
ent. **  When  possible,  use  modern,  new,  or  some  other  word 
of  the  same  class. 

Upon,  On. — Use  upon  when  there  is  superposition,  acttial 
or  figiu-ative,  as  in  the  following  sentences: 

The  copy  was  laid  upon  the  desk. 

He  heaped  up  his  adjectives,  one  upon  another. 

Use  on  in  sentences  like  the  following: 

On  hearing  this,  we  wrote  for  Brown  to  come  home. 

Use  to.  Used  to. — It  is  correct  to  say,  /  used  to  go,  but  not 

use  to  go. 
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Verbose  Expressions. — ^The  following  examples  show  how 
expressions  may  sometimes  be  shortened  and  improved  by 
dropping  useless  words  or  by  substituting  simple  words.  The 
words  that  may  be  dropped  or  changed  ^e  in  Italics. 

Every  now  and  then. 

Population  of  10,000  peo^. 

Nobody  else  hui  he, 

SHU  continued  an. 

Olfactory  organ — ^nose. 

Pecuniary  liabilities — debts. 

Lower  limbs — ^legs. 

Inclement  weather — ^rain  or  snow. 

In  the  near  future — soon. 

At  the  present  time — now. 

Cooperate  together. 

Serious  conflagration — big  fire. 

Very,  Improper  Use  of. — ^The  adverb  very  shotdd  never 
be  joined  directly  to  a  participle  imless  the  participle  is  used 
as  a  mere  adjective.  Thus,  it  is  proper  to  say  very  tired, 
very  pleasing,  very  saving,  but  not  to  say  very  disturbed,  very 
satisfied,  very  loved.  Such  expressions  as  very  disturbed,  etc. 
require  that  an  adverb  be  interposed,  of  which  very  becomes 
a  modifier;  as,  very  much  disturbed,  very  soon  satisfied,  very 
tenderly  loved.  Language  is  often  strengthened  by  the  omission 
of  very;  the  word  is  much  overused. 

Was,  Is. — ^When  speaking  of  things  that  still  exist  use  the 
present  form  is  instead  of  was. 

In  which  direction  did  you  say  Lenoxville  was  (say  is)} 

Went,  Gone. — Say  He  has  gone  not  He  has  went;  it  is  correct, 
however,  to  say  He  went. 

Were,  Was. — ^A  common  error  is  that  of  saying  //  /  was 
going,  when  what  is  usually  meant  is  expressed  by  //  /  were 
going.  The  first  expression  is  correct  only  when  it  refers  to 
an  action  that  occurred  in  the  past.  Say  Were  you  there  ?  not 
Was  you  there  ? 

When,  While,  Where. — ^After  the  verb  is  in  definitions, 
when,  while,  or  where  should  not  be  used  to  introduce  a  notm 
clause. 
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Concord,  in  grammar  is  when  one  word  agrees  in  some  respect  with 
another.  {Better ^  Concord,  in  grammar,  is  the  agreement,  in  some  respect, 
of  one  word  with  another.) 

General  advertising  is  where,  etc.  (Better,  General  advertising  is  the 
kind  of  advertising  that,  etc.) 

Wlietlier  or  No. — ^The  weight  of  authority  is  in  favor  of 
whether  or  not  rather  than  whether  or  no. 

Who,  Whlcli,  That. — Many  authorities  insist  that  who, 
or  which  should  not  introduce  restrictive  clauses,  that  is, 
clauses  that  are  mere  modifiers.  For  such  clauses,  they  advise 
the  relative  that.  But  while  the  practice  of  these  grammarians 
is  here  set  forth  in  detail,  it  should  be  remembered  that  other 
grammarians  have  held  to  a  more  general  use  of  both  who  and 
which,  particularly  who;  therefore,  this  more  general  use  should 
not  be  called  erroneous.  A  restrictive  clause  is  one  that  does 
the  work  of  a  mere  modifier. 

The  rope  that  was  made  of  Manila  (Manila  ropQ)  was  not  so  strong  as 
the  cable  that  was  made  of  steel  (steel  cable.) 
The  man  that  hesitates  (hesitating  man)  is  lost. 

In  the  first  sentence  the  clause  in  Italic  is  a  mere  adjective 
modifier  of  rope;  similarly,  the  italicized  clause  in  the  second 
sentence  is  an  adjective  modifier  of  man.  Clauses  so  used 
are  restrictive,  and  as  a  general  rule  they  should  begin  with 
the  relative  that. 

A  coordinate  clause  is  a  clause  of  rank  equal  to  that  of  a 
leading  or  principal  clause;  it  usually  adds  some  circumstance 
and  may  be  appositive,  explanatory,  or  a  mere  afterthought. 

The  officer,  who  is  my  cousin,  was  very  attentive. 

His  wealth,  which  was  great,  did  not  surpass  that  of  his  partner. 

Ice,  which  is  frozen  water,  forms  at  32®  Fahrenheit. 

Restrictive  clauses,  however,  are  not  introduced  by  that  in 
the  following  cases: 

1.  When  the  antecedent  has  a  demonstrative  modifier,  the 
restrictive  clause  should  begin  with  who  or  which. 

This  man  who  asks  for  an  interview  is  a  foreigner. 
Those  potatoes  which  were  dug  yesterday  are  for  sale. 
That  train  which  just  swept  by  is  the  Empire  State  Express. 
Yonder  mountain  which  you  see  in  the  distance  is  Pike's  Peak. 
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In  such  sentences  the  antecedent  is  sufl&ciently  definite,  and, 
in  the  opinion  of  many  writers,  the  construction  in  the  follow- 
mg  example  is  not  improved  by  changing  who  to  that: 

The  man  who  takes  bribes  is  sure  to  regret  it. 

2.  When  a  relative  clause  is  separated  from  its  antecedent 
by  intervening  elements,  it  should  begin  with  who  or  which. 

The  debt  of  lasting  gratitude  which  I  owe  you  for  many  favors  can  never 
be  repaid. 

A  gentleman  of  the  old  school  who  was  acquainted  with  Henry  Clay 
resides  in  that  house. 

The  house  of  seven  gables  which  you  built  by  the  seashore  can  be  seen 
from  this  point. 

Such  sentences  are  often  ambiguous  on  account  of  the  dis- 
tance of  the  relative  from  its  antecedent. 

3.  When  a  notm  not  the  antecedent  is  likely  to  be  mis- 
taken for  the  antecedent,  use  who  or  which. 

That  girl  petting  the  dog,  who  looks  so  happy,  is  my  niece. 

The  tree  loaded  with  fruit,  which  shades  the  house,  is  a  pear  tree. 

It  is  the  demand  of  the  buyer  which  regulates  the  supply  of  a  commodity. 

These  sentences  are  faulty  in  arrangement.    Better  thus: 

That  girl  who  is  petting  the  dog  and  who  looks  so  happy  is  my  niece. 
The  tree  that  shades  the  house  and  is  loaded  with  fruit  is  a  pear  tree. 
The  supply  of  a  commodity  is  regulated  by  the  buyer's  demand. 

4.  Use  only  who  or  which  clauses  after  proper  nouns. 

Cssar,  who  was  both  an  orator  and  statesman,  was  also  a  great  military 
leader. 

Have  you  read  the  story  of  Socrates,  whom  the  Athenians  poisoned  with 
hemlock?. 

He  praised  the  city  of  Boston,  which  many  persons  believe  to  be  the 
Athens  of  America. 

5.  To  avoid  a  succession  of  words  beginning  with  th,  use 
who  or  which  in  preference  to  that. 

I  do  not  enjoy  those  things  which  (not  that)  must  be  obtained  by  unfair 
dealing  (better  still,  things  that  must,  etc.). 

Those  who  (not  that)  are  never  sure  of  anything. 

We  are  not  at  liberty  to  reveal  that  which  (not  thcU  thai)  was  done.  (Bet- 
ter, whcU  was  done.) 

Have  you  read  that  book  which  (not  that)  lies  on  the  table?  (Better, 
the  book  that,  etc.) 
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The  relative  that  should,  in  the  following  cases,  be  preferred 
to  who,  whom,  or  which,  unless  a  preposition  is  required  before 
the  relative. 

1.  After  a  superlative  when  the  relative  clause  is  restrictive. 

Saturday  is  the  earliest  date  that  (not  which)  will  stiit. 

2.  After  the  adjective  satne  with  a  restrictive  clause. 
Here  are  the  same  goods  that  we  offered  yesterday. 

3.  After  who  used  as  an  antecedent. 
Who  that  saw  him  failed  to  be  charmed? 

4.  After  two  or  more  antecedents  that  denote  both  persons 
and  things. 

He  spoke  of  the  men  and  the  sights  that  he  had  seen. 

5.  After  an  antecedent  unmodified  except  by  a  restrictive 
clause. 

Thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  thai  bum. 

6.  After  an  antecedent  introduced  by  it. 

It  was  information  that  he  wanted,  not  argimient. 
It  was  not  /  that  he  was  seeking. 

7.  After  only  and  all. 

He  was  the  only  writer  that  reached  the  required  standard. 
Avoid  aU  expressions  that  are  used  commonly  by  other  advertisers. 

8.  After  a  negative. 

There  has  never  been  a  writer  that  could  build  a  strong  advertisement 
when  he  had  no  other  material  but  smooth  sentences. 
He  wrote  on  no  subject  that  he  had  not  studied. 
Nothing  that  he  saw  pleased  him. 
None  that  deserved  praise  failed  to  receive  it. 

9.  Analogous  to  the  negatives  are  such  terms  as  scarce, 
scarcely,  merely,  hardly,  few,  rare,  seldom,  etc. 

Scarcely  a  day  passed  that  did  not  bring  orders. 

It  was  merely  a  passing  remark  that  he  uttered,  but  it  suggested  the  chief 
selling  point  of  the  campaign. 

There  was  hardly  an  applicant  that  could  speak  correctly. 

Few  that  tried  were  successful. 

Rare  was  the  day  that  saw  her  imemployed. 

Seldom  did  news  reach  us  that  was  true. 
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Wlio,  Wliom. — ^The  two  pronouns  who  and  whom  are  fre- 
quently confounded,  especially  in  interrogative  sentences.  In 
the  following  sentences  the  correct  pronoun  is  in  parentheses: 

Whom  (who)  did  you  think  he  was? 
Who  (whom)  did  you  think  him  to  be? 
Who  (whom)  did  the  convention  nominate? 
You  could  never  guess  whom  (who)  it  was. 

Whole,  Less,  More,  Most. — ^The  adjective  whole  should 
not  be  used  as  a  pliu*al  in  the  sense  of  all,  nor  less  in  the  sense 
of  fewer.    More  and  most  also  are  often  ambiguous. 

The  solicitor  gave  the  copy-writer  the  whole  (say  all  the)  particulars. 

There  are  no  less  (say  fewer)  than  twenty  diphthongs  in  the  English 
language. 

Greater  experience  and  more  severe  criticism  are  what  he  sadly  needs  to 
perfect  his  style. 

Here  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  meaning  is  more  criticism 
thai  is  severe,  or  criticism  of  more  severity. 

Temperance,  more  than  (better,  rather  than)  medicine,  is  the  proper 
means  of  curing  many  diseases. 

In  speaking  of  aggregates  of  time,  weight,  distance,  value,  etc., 
if  they  may  be  regarded  as  singular,  whole  and  less  are  pref- 
erable to  aU  and  fewer.    The  following  are  correct: 

He  disappeared  not  less  than  ten  years  ago. 

She  weighs  less  than  one  hundred  pounds. 

He  went  the  whole  (or  entire)  hundred  miles  on  foot. 

The  whole  (or  entire)  twenty-four  hours  had  been  wasted. 

Wltliout. — ^A  common  error  is  that  in  saying,  Do  not  go 
without  you  see  him;  say  unless  you  see  him  or  tvithout  seeing  him. 

Wom-Out  Expressions. — Such  worn-out  expressions  as 
beg  to  acknowledge,  trusting  to  receive  further  favors,  etc.,  should 
not  be  used. 

You  Are,  You're,  Your. — You*re  is  a  contraction  for  you 
are  and  may  be  properly  used  in  the  colloquial  style  of  language ; 
but  you^re  should  not  be  confoimded  with  the  possessive  pro- 
noun your. 

He  said  "YouWe  going  out  without  your  hat." 

You  Was. — It  is  never  correct  to  say  You  was;  say  You  were. 
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EXAMPLES  OF  IMPROVED  LANGUAGE 

38.  In  the  following  list,  one  column  contains  a  number 
of  expressions  illustrating  common  errors  or  poor  choice  of 
words;  the  other  coltmm  shows  the  better  forms  of  expression. 


Not  thb  Best  Usage 

Be  that  as  it  will. 

Whatever  are  you  writing?     ' 

I  wish  I  was  rich. 

I  am  through  my  work. 

It  is  a  tasty  cover.  (Appetizing 
foods  are  tasty.) 

It  is  i«?  use  to  write. 

He  isn't  hardly  old  enough. 

He  cannot  be  found  any  place. 

We  have  no  olher  alternative. 

I  don't  think  we  shall  go. 

We  thought  it  was  him. 

This  will  do  nicely. 

He  sustained  injury. 

It  has  broke  down. 

We  have  drove  there. 

The  tank  has  bur  sled  (or  busted). 

It  is  a  long  ways  off. 

Quit  that  noise. 

I  am  afraid  that  I  cannot  come. 

However  did  you  do  it? 

I  have  every  confidence  in  him. 

It  transpired  yesterday. 

He  resided  in  Chicago. 

They  don't  have  any  saloons  in  Dan- 
ville. 

Does  the  title  page  say  plows? 

My  sister  and  myself  were  there. 

He  would  of  come. 

He  was  in  no  shape  to  leave. 

I  read  where  prices  are  increasing. 

I  beg  to  say. 

You  dasen't  do  it. 


Improved  Construction 
Be  that  as  it  may. 
What  are  you  writing? 
I  wish  I  were  rich. 
I  have  finished  my  work. 
It  is  a  tasteful  cover. 

It  is  useless  to  write. 

He  is  hardly  old  enough. 

He  cannot  be  found  anywhere. 

We  have  no  alternative. 

I  think  we  shall  not  go. 

We  thought  it  was  he. 

This  will  do  very  well. 

He  was  injured. 

It  has  broken  down. 

W6  have  driven  there. 

The  tank  has  burst. 

It  is  a  long  way  (or  distance). 

Stop  (or  cease)  that  noise. 

I  fear  that  I  cannot  come. 

How  did  you  do  it? 

I  have  implicit  confidence  in  him. 

It  happened  yesterday. 

He  lived  in  Chicago. 

There  are  no  saloons  in  Danville. 

Is  the  word  plows  on  the  title  page? 

My  sister  and  /  were  there. 

He  would  have  come. 

He  was  in  no  condition  to  leave. 

I  read  thcU  prices  are  increasing. 

I  beg  leave  to  say. 

You  dare  not  do  it. 
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WORDS  COMMONLY  MISPRONOUNCED 

39.  This  list  includes  only  such  words  as  are  in  common 
use.  For  some  of  them  there  is  good  authority  for  two  or 
more  prontmciations.  In  the  case  of  such  words,  two  pro- 
nunciations are  often  given,  the  one  that  seems  preferable 
being  first.  Usually,  however,  only  one  prontmciation  is 
given,  especially  if  it  is  the  simplest,  and  seems  likely  to  pre- 
vail in  the  end  over  the  others.  All  the  best  authorities  have 
oeen  consulted  in  arranging  this  list;  so  that  a  person  may  be 
assured  that  in  following  it  he  will  not  be  wrong,  even  if  his 
prontmciation  does  not  agree  with  that  of  some  particular 
dictionary. 

It  is  not  expected  that  the  student  will  be  able  to  master 
this  entire  list  of  correct  prontmciations  at  one  reading.  The 
intention  is  that  the  list  shall  be  reviewed  from  time  to  time 
in  order  that  it  may  be  thoroughly  mastered. 

40»  Explanation  of  the  Diacritical  Marks. — The  dia- 
critical marks  used  here  are,  in  the  main,  the  same  as  those 
employed  in  the  latest  edition  of  Webster's  New  International 
Dictionary.    They  are  as  follows: 

&  as  in  ale  e  as  in  eve  I  as  in  sir 

&  as  in  am  S  as  in  end  0  as  in  old 

A  as  in  care  €  as  in  her  5  as  in  odd 

&  as  in  arm  I  as  in  ice  6  as  in  orb 

&  as  in  ask  I  as  in  ill  Q  as  in  use 
ii  as  in  up                        {i  as  in  urn 

The  obscure  sounds  of  these  vowels  are  denoted  as  shown 
below. 

§  as  the  second  a  in  satan  q  as  in  connect 

€  as  the  second  e  in  recent  ^  as  in  circus 

abW  (A-baO  absent,  adj.  (ib'sSnt) 

abdomen  (&b-do'men)  absent,  verb  (ib-sSnt') 

abject  (&b'jgkt)  absinth  (Sb'stnth) 

abjectly  (&b'j§kt-ll)  abstemious  (Sb-ste'mi-fis) 
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abstract,  adj,  (&b'strilkt) 
abstract,  verb  (&b-str&ktO 
abstruse  (&b-str<55s') 
accent,  noun  (&k's&it) 
accent,  verb  (&k-s6nt') 
accept  (&k-s^t') 
access  (&k's&) 
accessory  (&k-s&'6-ri[) 
acclimate  (&k-kll'mat) 
acclimatize  (&k-kll'mf-tlz) 
accompaniment 

(&-ktim'p§-nI-mSnt) 
accurate  (&k'Q-rflt) 
acetic  (&-se'tik  or  sfit) 
aconite  (&k'6-nlt) 
acorn  (aTcdm) 
acoustics  (§-k(3&s'ti[ks) 
acropolis  (§-kr6p'6-lIs) 
acumen  (^-kd'mSn) 
adamantine  (tin  not  ten) 
address  (&-dr6s0 
adept  (&-d«pt') 
adhesive  (&d-hC'sJv) 
adieu  (A-dQ') 

ad  infinitiun  (In-fin-l't{bn) 
adipose  (fidl-pOs) 
admirable  (&d'ml-r§-b*l) 
adobe  (i-dol^^) 
Adonis  (A-do'nls) 
adult  (4-dmt') 
ad  valorem  (v§-lo'r6m) 
advance  (&d-v&nsO 
advantageous  (&d-v&n-ta'ji&s) 
adverse  (&d'v6rs) 
adversely  (Ad-vgrsl!) 
advertise  (&d'v5r-tlz) 
advertisement  (&d-v§r't!z-m€nt) 
advertiser  (^dVer-tl-zft") 
aerate  (a'er-at) 
aerator  (a'6r-a-ter) 
aerial  (a-e'ri-Sl) 
aerie  (e'r!) 

aeriform  (a'6r-!-f6rm) 
aerolite  (a'6r-0-llt) 
aeronaut  (a'6r-0-n6t) 
aeroplane  (a'er-O-plan) 


aesthetics  (&-th^tKks) 
affluence  (&f  IcS^-^ns) 
again  (&-g^') 
against  (&-gSnst') 
agape  (d-gipO 
aged,  adj,  (a'j6d) 
aged,  parL  (ajd) 
aggrandize  (^'r^-dlz) 
aggrandizement 

(§-grftn'diz-mgnt) 
agile  (^jll) 
agrarian  (4-gra'ri-&n) 
agriculture  (fig'ri-ldil-tQr) 
ague  (a'ga) 
ailment  (al'm^t) 
alabaster  (&lVb^-t&) 
k  la  carte  (&  1&  kdrtO 
alamode  (&l'§-mOd) 
alarum  (&-Uir'&m) 
alas  (kAks') 
albumen  (&l-ba'mSn) 
aldermanic  (dl-d^'-m^lQc) 
algebra  (&l'je-br^) 
alias  (a1I-&s) 
ahbi  (ail-bl) 
alien  (al'y^n) 
aliment  (&ll-m^t) 
alkaH  C&l'k^-ll) 
alkaline  (aiTc^-Un) 
allegiance  (&-le'j^ns) 
allegro  (ftl-la'grO) 
allopathic  (ftl-O-pftthlk) 
allopathist  (&l-^p'§-th!st) 
allopathy  (ai-6p'§-th!) 
alloy  (&-loi') 
ally  (&-1I') 

alma  mater  (&l'm&  ma'tSr) 
almond  (a'miind) 
alms  (&mz) 
alpaca  (&l-p&k'&) 
alpine  (&l'p{n) 
alterative  (6rt€r-^-tIv) 
altercation  (&l-tfir-ka'shiin) 
alternate,  noun  and  adj,  (&t-t^nat) 
alternate,  verb  (&l't€r-nat) 
alternately  (ai-t€r'n^t-ll) 
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alternation  (M-t^-na'shiin) 
alternative  (&l-t5r'n§-tilv) 
alumina  (Sl-U'mln-i) 
almniniiun  (dl-a-mXnl-iim) 
alumnae  (&-liim'ne) 
aliunni  (^-l&n'nl) 
always  (dl'waz) 
amanuensis  (§-m&n-Q-Sn'^) 
amateur  (&m-§-t€r') 
ameliorate  (§-mel'y<>-rat) 
amen  (a-m^n') 

(In  singing,  pron.  a-m^n') 
amenable  (a-me'nA-bl) 
amende  honorable 

(a-mand'  O-nO-r&'br) 
amenity  (a-m€n'i-tl) 
amiable  (a'ml-^-b'l)  ) 
amoeba  {k-mB^hk) 
ampere  (&m-pAr') 
Amphion  (&m-&'6n) 
ansemia  (4-nC'mI-§) 
anemic  (d-ne'mlk) 
anaesthesia  (&n-&-the's!-§) 
anaesthetic  (&n-&-th6t1k) 
anarchist  (&n'§r-ldst) 
anchovy  (&n-cho'vl) 
ancient  (an'sh^nt) 
aniline  (&n1Q-][n) 
animalcule  (an-l-m&llcal) 
annex  (^-nSksO 
annihilate  (^  nlli!-lat) 
antarctic  (ant-irk'tifk) 
antepenult  (&n-te-pe'niilt) 
antipode  (&n'tl-pOd) 
antipodes  (&n-ti(p'o-d€z) 
antique  (&n-tek') 
anxiety  (&ng-zl'g-tit) 
aorta  (a-dr'tA) 
aperture  (&p'5r-tar) 
apex  (a'p^ks) 
apiary  (a'p!-a-ri) 
apices  (ipl-sez) 
apostle  (&-p6s"l) 
apparatus  (ap-^-ra'tus) 
apparent  (^-pAr'Snt) 
appUcable  (apH-ka-b'l) 


appreciate  (&-pre'sh3(-at) 
apricot  (a'pri-k6t) 
a  priori  (a  pri-O'rt) 
apron  (a'pryn) 
apropos  (&p-rO-po') 
aquaritun  (a-kwa'ri-iim) 
aqueous  (alcwe-fis) 
aquiline  (ak'wi-lln) 
Arab  (&r'ab) 
arabesque  {&r'^-h^k) 
Arabic  (&r'^-bltk) 
arbutus  (ar'ba-tfis) 
archaic  (ar-ka'flc) 
archangel  (ark-an'j61) 

archeology  (ar-ke-ol'g-j^) 
archetype  (ar'ke-tip) 
archipelago  (ar-ld-p61'^-gO) 
architect  (ar'ld-t€kt) 
architecture  (ar1d-tSkt-Qr) 
archives  (arldvz) 
arctic  (ark'tflc) 
area  (a're-§) 
areola  (a  re'O-la) 
areolar  (a-re'o-l§r) 
Argentina  (ar-jfin-te'nA) 
Argentine  (ar'j6n-ten) 
aria  (a'ri-d) 
arid  (arid) 
Aries  (a'r!-ez) 
Arion  (a-rt'gn) 
Aristotle  (ar1s-t5t'l) 
armada  (ar-ma'da) 
aroma  (a-rO'ma) 
arsenious  (ar-se'ni-iis) 
artesian  (ar-te'zh&n) 
artificer  (ar-tif l-sfir) 
artiste  (ar-test') 
Asia  (a'sh!-a) 
Asian  (a'shan) 
Asiatic  (a-sW-afik) 
ask  (ask  not  &sk) 
asked  (askt) 
asphalt  (&s'fait) 
asphyxia  (as-f!ks1-a) 
aspirant  (Ss-pl'r^nt) 
assets  (as's^ts) 
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assignee  (&-si-ne') 
assignor  (&-sI-n6r'). 
associate  (&-so'shI-at) 
association  (&-sO-d-a'shiin) 
asthma  (&s'm&  or  ^'m&) 
asthmatic  (&s-m&t'ik) 
atrophy  (at'rO-fl) 
attach^  (&-t&-sh£lO 
attribute,  noun  (i'tri-bat) 
attribute,  verb  (&-trib'Qt) 
audacious  (6-da'shas) 
augment,  noun  (dg'mSnt) 
augment,  verb  (dg-m€nt') 
August  (6'g{ist) 
august  (6-gfist') 
aunt  (^t) 
aureola  (6-re'O-la) 
aurist  (6'rist) 
automation  (6-t6m'§-t6n) 
automobile  (6-tO-mO'bfl) 
autopsy  (6't6p-s!) 
auxiliary  (dg-zfl'jr^-ri) 
avenue  (&v'e-nQ) 
aversion  (4-v€r'sh{in) 
aviary  (a'vl-a-ri) 
avoirdupois  (&v-^r-dQ-poiz') 
axillary  (&ks1-la-ri) 
axiom  (Sksl-tim) 
azure  (^h'Or) 

Babel  {hsJh^X) 
baccarat  (b&k-§-ra') 
bacchante  (b§-kAnt') 
bacchantes  (b^-kin'tez) 
bacillus  (b§-sfl'ys) 
backsheesh  (b&k'shesh) 
badinage  (b4-d€-nazh') 
bagnio  (b&n'yo) 
ballet  (bal'a) 
Balmoral  (b&l-m6r'^) 
Barbados  (bar-ba'dOz) 
barouche  (b4-r(55sh') 
barrel  (b&r'^l) 
Bartholdi  (bSr-tOl'dl) 
basalt  (ba-s61tO 
basilisk  (bazl-Usk) 


bas-relief  (ba-re-lef ') 

bath  (b&th) 

bayou  (bl'<5&) 

beaux  esprit  (bOz  &-pr6') 

Beethoven  (ba'to-v^) 

behemoth  (beTie-mftth  or  be-he') 

bel  esprit  (bfil  &-pre') 

Belial  (beai-ftl) 

belles-lettres  (bfil-lSfr) 

bellows  (bfil'iis) 

beneath  (be-neth') 

benison  (b^nl-z'n) 

benzene  (b^n'zCn  or  zCn') 

benzine  (b€n'zln  or  zCn) 

benzoin  (b€n'zO-In  or  bSn-zoin') 

bestial  (bfefy^D 

bestiality  (b&t-y&ll-t!) 

betroth  (be-tr6th') 

bicycle  (bl'slkl) 

bijou  (be-zh<3&') 

billet-doux  (bn-«-d<56' or  be-ye-d<»') 

Bingen  (Wng'fin) 

biography  (bl-6g'r^-fl) 

biology  (bl-^l'o-jJ) 

Bismarck  (bis'm&rk  not  XAz') 

bisque  (bisk) 

bitumen  (W-tQ'm€n) 

bivouac  (Mv'w&k) 

bizarre  (be-zar') 

blackguard  (bl&g'g&rd) 

Blackstone  (bl&k'stOn) 

blanch  (bliinch) 

blanc  mange  (bl§  m&nzh') 

blas6  (bl^-za') 

blaspheme  (bl&s-fem') 

blasphemy  (bl&s'fe-mJ) 

blast  (bl^t) 

blatant  (bla't&nt) 

Blenheim  (bl&i'Im) 

blouse  (blowz) 

boa  (bO'§) 

boatswain  (bot'swan) 

Boccaccio  (bO-ka'cho) 

Boer  (b<3br) 

bohea  (bO-he') 

bomb  (b5m  or  biim) 
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bombazine  (b&m-ba-z€n') 
bombshell  (b6m  or  biim) 
bona  fide  (bo'nA  fi'de) 
Bo6tes  (bO-O'tez) 
booth  (th  as  in  then) 
Booth  (th  as  in  thin) 
Bordeaux  (b6r-do') 
Bothwell  (b6th',  ih  as  in  then) 
Boudcault  (b(56-se-ko') 
boudoir  (IxSo'dwar) 
bougie  (b<36-zhe'  or  bdb'jH) 
boulevard  (btf^le-v^rd) 
Boulogne  (b<3b-lon') 
bouquet  (b<55-ka') 
Bourbon  (b<5br'byn) 
bourgeois  [type]  (b^r-jois') 
boui^eois  [citizen]  (b<5&r-zhwa') 
bourgeoisie  (b<55r-zhwi-zC') 
bovine  (bo'vin) 
bowline  (bo'lln) 
brasier  (bra'zher) 
bravado  (brA-va'do) 
bravo  (braVo) 
breeches  (brich'&) 
breeching  (brichlng) 
Bremen  (brfim'Sn) 
Breton  (brSt'^n) 
brevet  (bre-v6t0 
brevier  (bre-ver') 
brigand  (brig'&nd) 
briquette  (bri-kSf) 
bristle  (bris"l) 
bromide  (brO'mId) 
bromine  (brO'mXn) 
bronchial  (br6ng1d-&l) 
bronchitis  (br6n-kl'tis) 
brooch  (brOch) 
brougham  (br(5&'\jm) 
brusque  (bnS&sk) 
Buddha  (b<36d'^) 
buflfet  (b<55-fa') 
bulwark  (b<36rw^k) 
buoy  (bwoi) 
buoyancy  (bwoi'&n-sl) 
buoyant  (bwoi'&nt) 
bureaucracy  (bQ-rO'kri-s!) 

239-37 


burlesque  (biir-lfisk') 

bustle  (bas"l) 

butterine  (biit'€r-en  or  la) 

cabal  (ka-b&l') 

cabriolet  (kab-ri-0-la') 

cacao  (k^-ka'o) 

cache  (kish) 

cachet  (kish-a') 

cachou  (kA-sh<3&') 

cadaver  (k^-da'v6r) 

caf6  (kd-faO 

caflfeine  (k&f'c-fa) 

caisson  (ka'sgn) 

cajolery  (k^-jol'6r-!) 

Calaveras  (ka-la-va'ras) 

calcimine  (k&l'^-mln  or  mln) 

caldron  (kdl'dryn) 

calf  (kaf) 

calf 's-foot  (kafs'fd&t) 

calk  (k6k) 

Callao  (ka-la'O) 

calliope  (k§-ll'0-pe) 

calm  (kam) 

caloric  (k§-16r'!k) 

camphor  (k&m'f€r) 

canaille  (k§-nal') 

canard  (k^-nard') 

candelabrum  (k&n-de-la'brym) 

canine  (c^-nln') 

cafion  (k&n'yfin) 

cant  (kSnt) 

can't  (kant) 

caoutchouc  (k^'chd6k) 

capillary  (kSpl-la-ri) 

caprice  (k4-pres') 

captain  (kSp'tln) 

carbine  (kar'bin) 

caret  (ka'rSt) 

Caribbean  (kSr-l-be'^n) 

caricature  (kSrl-k^-tOr) 

carmine  (kar'mtn  or  min) 

Carnegie  (kar-nSg'X) 

carotid  (k^-rStld) 

carousal  (k§-rowz'^l) 

carrousel  (kar-(5D-z§r) 
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carte  'blanche  (k&rt  bl&nsh') 

carte  de  visite  (kart  d6  vC-zCt') 

caseine  (ka'se-In) 

caseous  (ka'se-^) 

cashmere  (k&sh'mer) 

cassimere  (k&sl-mer) 

caste  (k^t) 

castle  (kAs''l) 

casualty  (k&zh'Q-&l-t!) 

casuist  (k&zh'a-Yst) 

casus  belli  (ka's&s  bttll) 

catalogue  (k&t^^-l6g) 

caterer  {ka't§r-6r) 

Caucasus  (kd'k^-sfis) 

caveat  (ka've-ftt) 

caviar  (k&v-X-ar') 

cayenne  (ka-fin'  or  kl-^n) 

celibacy  (s^ll-b^-sl) 

cello  (chfil'o) 

Celtic  (sfil'tflc  or  kfil) 

centenary  (sSn'te-na-ri) 

cephalic  (se-f&llk) 

cerebral  (sfir'e-br&l) 

cerebrum  (sSr'e-brym) 

chant  (chant) 

chapeau  (sha-po') 

chaperon  (shap'6r-6n) 

charade  (sha-rad') 

charge  d'affaires  (shar-zha'daf-far') 

charg^  d'affaires  (like  singular) 

charivari  (sha-re-va're) 

charlotte  russe  (shar-lfit-rflftsO 

chartreuse  (shar-tr(iz') 

chary  (char'-I) 

chateau  (sha-to') 

chatelaine  (shat'e-lan) 

chauffeur  (shO-fOr') 

chauvinism  (sho'vln-ls'm) 

chef  (shgf ) 

chef-d'oeuvre  (sha-d{iv'r') 

cheviot  (chfivl-^t  not  shfiv) 

chic  (shek) 

chicanery  (shtk-a'n6r-!) 

chiffonier  (shlf-O-nCr') 

chimera  (ki-me'ra) 

chimerical  (W-mfirlk-§l) 


chimpanzee  (chXm'-pan'za) 
chirography  (kl-rftg'r^-fiO 
chiropodist  (kl-r5p'0-<fist) 
chivalric  (sMv'^-J^) 
chivalrous  (shiv'&l-riis) 
chivalry  (sMvV-rf) 
chloride  (klo'nd  or  rid) 
chlorine  (Ido'rin  or  ren) 
choler  (k51'€r) 
chorist  (ko'rist) 
chorister  (k5r^s-t6r) 
christen  (kris"n) 
Christmas  (kris'mlls) 
chute  (sh<5&t) 
chyle  (kll) 
chyme  (k&n) 
cicatrice  (s&'^-tris) 
cinchona  (^-ko'na) 
circuitous  (sSr-kQtt-tis) 
citrate  (dt'rat) 
civil  (dv'n  not  dv^l) 
clairvoyant  (klAr-voi'&nt) 
clandestine  (klftn-d^'titn) 
clangor  (IdAng^gSr) 
clapboard  (kl&b'Ord) 
clarinet  (kiar1t-n£t) 
cleanly,  adj.  (kl^nH) 
cleanly,  adv,  klen'H) 
clematis  (kl&n'^-tits) 
Cleopatra  (kle-^pa'tra) 
cHentele  (kll-Sn-tdO 
climacteric  (kll-m&k't6r-lk) 
climatic  (kll-m&tlk) 
clique  (klek) 
cloisonne  (klwa-zO-naO 
clothes  (klothz  not  klOz) 
cloths  (k16ths:  th  as  in  then) 
coadjutant  (kO-aj'<K>-tant) 
coadjutor  (kO-^-j<5&'t€r) 
cocaine  (kolca-Yn  not  kO-kanO 
cochineal  (kfich'J-ifBl) 
cockswain  (kdk'swOn) 
cocoa  (koTcO) 
cockatoo  {k6k-%'tSb') 
codeine  (ko'dc-ln) 
codicil  (kttdl-dl) 
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cognac  (kon'y&k) 
cognizant  (k6g'nl-z&nt) 
cognomen  (kdg-no'm&i) 
coiffeur  (kwk-i^) 
coiffure  (koif 'Or) 
colchicum  (k6nd-kiim) 
Coleridge  (kOl'rij) 
coleslaw  (kOl'sl6  not  kold) 
coliseum  {kgl-i-se't^m) 
collation  (kol-la'sh\}n) 
colleague  (k61'eg) 
Colosseum  (k61-6-se'fim) 
colporteur  (k61'pOr-t€r  or  tfirO 
comatose  (ko'm&-tOs) 
combatant  (k6m'b&t-&nt) 
combative  (k6m'b^-tlv) 
combativeness  (k6m'b^-t!v-n6ss) 
comeliness  (Wimll-nfis) 
comely  (kfim'll) 
commandant  (k6m-§n-d&nt') 
comme  il  faut  (kiim  el  fo') 
commissure  (k6mt-sh<5?)r) 
communal  (k6m'a-n^) 
communist  (k6m'Q-n!st) 
comparable  (k6m'p^-r^-b'l) 
complaisance  (k5m'pUl-z4ns) 
complaisant  (k5m'plfl-z&nt) 
complex  (k6m'plfiks) 
component  (kfim-pO'nSnt) 
concentrate  (k6n-sfin'trat) 
concierge  (k6ng-sy€rzh') 
conclave  (cftnldav) 
concrete,  noun  or  adj.  (kftnlcrSt) 
concrete,  verb  (k6n-kret') 
condolence  (k6n-dO'16ns) 
conduit  (k6n'dtt)» 
confidant  (k6n-fl-d&nt') 
confidante, /tfw.  (kSn-fl-dfint') 
confine,  noun  (k^n'fln) 
confine,  verb  (k6n-fln') 
confiscate  (kdn'fYs-kflt) 
conflict,  noun  (k6n'fl!kt) 
conflict,  verb  (k6n-fllkt') 
confluence  (k6n'fl(56-^ns) 
congruence  (k6ng'gn5&-gns) 
conjugal  (k6n'jd6-g^l) 


conjure,  to  use  magic  (ktHn'-jSr) 
conjure,  to  implore  (kon-j<3&r') 
conjurer,  a  magician  (kiin'j€r-6r) 
connoisseur  (k6n-Is-s^r';  u  as  iafur) 
conscientious  (k6n-sh!-^n'shiis) 
conservator  (k6n's6r-va-tSr) 
consignee  {k6n-a-ne') 
consignor  (k5n-Sl'n€r) 
consolatory  (k6n-s61'^-tO-ri) 
consomm^  (k6n-sO-ma') 
conspiracy  (k6n-sp!r'§-s3() 
constable  (kiin'st§-b'l) 
construe  (k6n'strfl&) 
consummate,  adj,  (k6n-siim'at) 
consummate,  verb  (k6n'sy-mat) 
contemplate  (k6n't&n-plat) 
contour  (k6n-t<3&r') 
contract,  noun  (k6n'tr&kt) 
contract,  verb  (kgn-trilkt') 
contrary  (kfin'tr^-ri) 
contrast,  noun  (kSn'tiAst) 
contrast,  verb  (kon-trAst') 
contrite  (kfin'trtt) 
contumacy  (k6n'tQ-m^-d) 
contumely  (k6n'tQ-me-H) 
convenient  (k6n-ven'ySnt) 
conversant  (k6n'v€r-s^t) 
conversazione 

(kOn-v€r-sat-se-0'na) 
converse,  noun  or  adj,  (kftn'vfirs) 
converse,  verb  (kgn-vSrs') 
conversely  (kQn-vSrs'M) 
convert,  noun  (k6n'v5rt) 
convert,  verb  (kgn-vSrt') 
convex  (kftn'vfiks) 
convict,  noun  (kSn'vflrt) 
convict,  verb  (kgn-vikt') 
convoy,  noun  (k6nVoi) 
convoy,  verb  (kgn-voi') 
coquetry  (kO-kSt'ri) 
coquette  (kO-kSt') 
coral  (kfir'^l) 
cordial  (k6r'j§l) 
cordiality  (kdr-j&lt-tt) 
Cordova  (k6r'dO-va) 
corollary  (k6r'61-a-ri) 
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corporeal  (k6r-pO're-&l) 
corps  (kOr) 
corral  (kfir-rtU') 
cortege  (k6r-tazh') 
cost  (k6st) 
costume  (kfis'ttim) 
coterie  (ko-tfir-e') 
couchant  (kow'ch^nt) 
coup  d'  etat  (k<5?)-da-ta') 
coup  de  giAce  (k<5&  d6  gr&s') 
courteous  (k^'te-fis) 
courtesy  (kSr'te-^ 
courtier  (kort'y^r) 
covetous  (kfiv'6t-iis) 
covey  (kfivK) 
cowardice  (kow'6r-dts) 
craunch  (kranch) 
creature  (kre'tOr) 
creek  (krek) 

crematory  (krSm'§-tO-ri) 
crescendo  (krfi-shSn'dO) 
crevasse  (krfi-v4s') 
Crimea  (krim-e'^) 
crinoline  (krin'O-Hn) 
critique  (kri-tek') 
crochet  (krO-sha') 
crupper  (krfip'Sr) 
cuirass  (kwe-r4s') 
cuirassier  (kwe-rA-ser') 
cuisine  (kwe-z6n') 
curacoa  (k<5&-ra-sO') 
curator  (ka-ra't5r) 
curtsy  (kSrt's!) 
cyclamen  (slk'lA-mfin) 
Cyclopean  (sl-klo-pe'&n) 
cynosure  (sl'nO-sh(5&r) 

dado  (da'dO  or  da'do) 
daguerreotype  (dA-gSr'O-tIp) 
dahlia  (dal'y§) 
dance  (dAns) 
dandelion  (da,n'de-ll-9n) 
Darius  (da-n'iis) 
data  (da'tA) 
debauch  (de-b6ch') 
debauchee  (dCb-O-she') 


debenture  (de-b&i'tQr) 
debonair  (dfib-O-n&r') 
Deborah  (dfib'o-iA) 
debouch  (de-bcS&shO 
debris  (da-bre') 
d^but  (de-bQ') 
debutant  (dgb-Q-tanf) 
debutante  (d6b-Q-tant') 
decade  (dSk'ad) 
decadence  (de-ka'd5ns) 
decisive  (de-sl's!v) 
d^ooUet^  (da-k6l-^-taO 
decorous  (de-ko'r&s) 
defalcate  (de-f&l'kat) 
defalcation  (de-f&l-ka'shfin) 
defalcator  (dSf '^l-ka-t^r) 
defamatory  (de-f&m'§-t5-rl) 
deficit  (dSfK-dt) 
defile  (de-fll') 
demagogy  (d€m'a-g6j !) 
demise  (de-mlz') 
demolition  (dfim-O-ltsh'^^n) 
demoniacal  (de-mO-nl'&k-&l) 
demonstrable  (de-m6n'str§-b*l) 
demonstrative  (de-m6n'str^-tlv) 
deposition  (dSp-0-zIsh'yn) 
dereUct  (d^-'e-ltki) 
derisive  (de-n'slv) 
deshabiUe  (dSz-^-bel') 

See  dishabille 
despicable  (dfis'plk-^-b'l) 
desuetude  (dSs'we-tQd) 
desultory  (d&'iil-tO-ri) 
detail  (de-talO 
detestation  (de-t&-ta'shiin) 
detritus  (de-trt'ttiS) 
devoir  (d€-vwftr') 
diablerie  (dX-A'bler-!) 
diabolism  (dl-&b'o-IIz'm 
diapason  (dI-&-pa'zdn) 
diastole  (dl-fts'tO-le) 
diathesis  (dl-&th'e-ds) 
didactic  (d!-dak'tlk  or  dl), 
diflFerent  (dlf'6r-€nt) 
diffusive  (dl-fQ'sIv) 
digest,  noun  (dl'jSst) 
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digest,  verb  (cH-jSst'  or  dl) 
digestion  (dJ-j&'chyn) 
digression  (dl-gr&h't^n) 
dinosaur  (dl'nO-s6r) 
diocesan  (dl-^'e-s§n) 
diorama  (dl-C-ra'm^) 
diphtheria  (dJf-the'rI-§) 
diploma  (dt-plo'm^) 
diplomatist  (dl-plo'm^-tXst) 
direct  (dX-r6kt') 
disable  (dk-a^'l) 
disarm  (dls-&rm') 
disaster  (dlz-ds't6r) 
discern  (dlz-€m') 
discernment  (d!-z{im'mSnt) 
discourse  (dfe-kOrs') 
discourteous  (dls-kgr'te-tis) 
discrepant  (dls-krSp'&nt) 
disease  (dlz-€z') 
disfranchise  (dis-fr&n'chiz) 
dishabille  (dfe-^-bel') 
dishevel  (dl-sh6v'§l) 
dishonest  (d!z-^n'6st) 
dishonor  (d!z-^n'€r) 
disinterested  (dls-ln't6r-&t-fid) 
disputable  (dJs'pQ-t^-b'l) 
disputant  (dis'pa-t&nt) 
dissemble  (dl-sSml^'I) 
distrait  (des-tra') 
distraite  (des-trat') 
divan  (dl-vftn'  or  dl') 
diverse  (di'vgrs) 
divert  (dl-v6rt') 
divorce  (dl-vOrs') 
docile  (dfis'n) 
doggerel  (d6g'6r-^l) 
dolorous  (d61'gr-^s) 
dominie  (d6m'!-nl) 
donjon  (d&n'jyn) 
Pofla  (dOn'yi) 
Don  Juan  (d6n  jQ'&n) 
donkey  (dftngid) 
Don  Quixote  (d6n  kwflc'sOt) 
Doric  (dftrlk) 
Douay  (d(56'a) 
douceur  (d(5?)-sOr';  u  as  in  fur) 


douche  (d<5?)sh) 
doughty  (dow'tf) 
draft  (draft) 
dramatist  (dr&m'a-tXst) 
draught  (draft) 
drought  (drowt) 
drouth  (drowth) 
drowned  (drownd) 
drayades  (drl'a-dez) 
ducat  (diik'&t) 
ductile  (diik'tn) 
duodeniun  (dQ-6-de'nym) 
duress  (dQ'rSs) 
dynamo  (dl'n§-mO) 
dynasty  (dl'n^-tl) 
dyspepsia  (d!s-pSp's!-a) 

eau  do  vie  (0  dS  ve') 
6cart6  (a-kar-ta') 
dclat  (a-klaO 
eczema  (6k'z6-ma) 
Edam  (e'd&m) 
egotism  (e'gO-tlsm) 
egotist  (e'gO-tfst) 
egregious  (C-gre'jys) 
eider  (l'd§r) 
either  (e'  or  I'thgr) 
61ite  (a-lef) 
elixir  (e-Uk'sgr) 
elusive  (e-la's!v) 
Elysian  (e-Kzh'§n) 
emaciate  (e-ma'shX-at) 
embalm  (§m-bam') 
embryo  (SmT^ri-O) 
emendation  (e-mSn-da'shiin) 
emollient  (e-mftl'y^nt) 
empiric  (^m-plrlk) 
empiricism  (&n-pM-stz'm) 
employee  (to-ploi-€') 
empyrean  (Sm-pl-re'^n) 
enchant  (Sn-chant') 
encore  (ang-kOr') 
enema  (§n'e-ma  or  5n-c') 
ener\'ate  ($n'er-vat  or  e-n{irO 
enfranchise  (6n-fran'chlz) 
engine  (fen'jin) 
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enquiry  (fin-qul'ri) 

ensilage  (6n'sfl-aj) 

envelope  (finVg-lOp) 

environs  (6n-vl'rQnz) 

Epicurean  (6p-!-kO-re'^n) 

epistle  (e-pls"l) 

epitome  (fr^lt'o-me) 

epizootic  (Sp-i-zO-fifflc) 

epizooty  (Sp-!-zO'6t-I) 

epoch  (6p'6k  or  e'pftk) 

equable  (elcw^-b'!) 

equation  (e-kwa'shyn) 

equerry  (fik'wgr-X) 

equinox  (e'kwt-nfiks) 

equipage  (Sk'w!-paj) 

equipoise  (elcwl-poiz) 

equitable  (6k'w!-t§-b'l) 

erasure  (C-ra'zhOr) 

ere  (Ar) 

Erebus  (6r'e-biis) 

ermine  (Sr'mln) 

errand  (Sr'r^nd) 

errata  (6-ra'tA) 

erratum  (S-ra't&m) 

erudite  (fir'db'dit) 

erudition  (Sr-d&-dlsh'^n) 

escapade  (Ss-k^-padO 

escritoire  (Ss-kri-twar') 

esprit  (6s-pre') 

esprit  de  corps  (Ss-pre'  d€  kOrO 

essayist  (Ss'sa-fet) 

Essenes  (S-senz') 

Esther  (Ss'ter) 

6tag6re  (a-ti-zhAr') 

etiquette  (StK-kSt) 

excise  (ek-siz') 

exciseman  (Sk-slz'm§n) 

excretive  (fiks'kre-tlv) 

excretory  (Sks'kre-to-ri) 

exemplar  (5g-z^m'pl§r) 

exemplary  (Sg'zSm-pla-ri) 

exhale  (Sks-hal'  or  ^z) 

exhaust  (Sg-z6st') 

exhibit  (Sg-ztblt) 

exhibition  (fik-sl-btsh't^n) 

exhilarate  (Sg-zil'^-rat) 


exhort  (Cg-z6rt') 
expletive  (eks'ple-ti(v) 
explicable  (Sks'pU-k^-b'l) 
explicative  (Sks'pU-kft-t!v) 
exponent  (Sks-pO'n&it) 
expos6  (fiks-po-za') 
expurgate  (gks'pttr-gat  or 

gks-piir'gat) 
exquisite  (Skslcwl-zlt) 
extant  (Sks't^nt) 
extempore  (fiks-t€m'pO-re) 
extirpate  (fiks't€r-pat  or 

€ks-tiir'pat) 
extol  (Sks-tftl') 
extra  (Sks'tra) 

extraordinary  (Sks-ti^dX-nft-rf) 
exult  (6g-ziilt') 

fagade  (fo-sad') 

facet  (fas'fit)     . 

facile  (f&s'fl) 

falchion  (fdl'cht^n) 

falcon  (fdlc'n) 

falsetto  (f61-sSt'0) 

Faneuil  (fan"l,  ftn'yel  or  fftn'l) 

fantasia  (fan-ta'ze-a) 

farina  (f^-ri'nA  or  rBO 

-farrago  (f§-ra'gO) 

faucet  (f6'sfit) 

faux  pas  (fo  paO 

favorite  (fa'v6r-It) 

fealty  (fe'§l-t!) 

febrifuge  (f6b'ri-fQj) 

febrile  (f e^ril  or  ffib) 

February  (fSb'n5&-a-ri) 

fecund  (fgk'iind  or  fe') 

fecimdate  (ffik'^n-dat) 

feline  (fe'lln) 

femineity  (fSm-!-ne1-t3I) 

feminine  (ffiml-nJn) 

femoral  (f^m'O  r^) 

femur  (fe'm^^r) 

feoff  (f€f) 

fec^ee  (ffif-e') 

feoffment  (fftf'mfint) 

feoffor  (ffif '€r) 
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ferrule  (fSr'cSbl  or  fl) 
ferule  (f€r'<3&l  or  fl) 
f^te  (fat) 

fetich  (fe'titsh  or  f«t1sh) 
Spelled  also  fetish 
figure  (flg'ar) 
finale  (fe-na1a) 
finance  (fl-n&ns'  or  fi-n&iisO 
finances  (fin-&n's^) 
financier  (fln-^n-serO 
finesse  (fe-n&') 
fiord  (fy6rd) 
flaccid  (fl&k'sJd) 
flageolet  (fl&j'o-l^) 
fleur-de-lis  (fliir-d6-le') 
floral  (flo'r&l) 
florid  (flfirld) 
florist  (flo'rist  or  fl6r') 
foliage  (foU-aj) 
food  (f<30d) 
forehead  (f6r'gd) 
forensic  (fO-r6n'^) 
forge  (forj  or  f6rj) 
forger  (fOr'j€r  or  f6r'j6r) 
forgery  (fOr'j€r-l  or  f6rO 
formidable  (f6r'ml-d§-b'l) 
fortnight  (f6rt'nlt  or  nXt) 
fountain  (fown'tin) 
foyer  <^wi-ya') 
fracas  (fralc^) 
fragile  (fiAjia) 

fragmentary  (fr&g'm^n-ta-ri) 
France  (frins) 
franchise  (frS-n'clUz  or  chiz) 
frankincense  (fr&ngkKn-sSns) 
fraternize  (frS-t'tfir-nlz  or  fra) 
Fraulein  (froilln) 
frontier  (fr5n-ter'  or  frttn) 
fulcrum  (ffilTcrtim) 
fulsome  (f^'s&n) 
fungi  (fiin'jl) 
fungus  (fiin'g^s) 

Galileo  (g&l-!-le'tf) 

gallant,  adj.  (g&r§nt) 

gallant,  noun  (g§-l&nt'  or  gd.r§nt) 


gallant,  verb  (g^-l&ntO 
galleon  (g&l'e-^n) 
gallows  (g&l'Oz  or  g&l'^s) 
galosh  (g^-16shO 

Spdied  also  galoshe 
gamboge  (g&m-boj'  or  b^j') 
gamut  (g&m'tjt) 
gangrene  (g&ng'grtn) 
gape  (gap  or  gap) 
gaseous  (g&s'e-^s) 
gasoline  (g&s'o-len  or  Un) 
gasometer  (g&s-6m'e-t6r) 
gather  (g&th'€r) 
gaucherie  (gOsh-reO 
gaunt  (gant  or  g6nt) 
gauntlet  (gant'lSt  or  gdnt) 
genealogy  (jSn-e-&l'0-jl) 
generic  (je-nfirik) 
genie  Qe'n!) 
genius  (jen'y^s) 
genii  (je'ni-l) 
genuine  (jftn'Q-Jn) 
gerrymander  (g&*t-mftn-d€r) 
gerund  (j^'^nd) 
geyser  (gl'ser  or  gfzCr) 
gherkin  (g(ir'kin) 
ghoul  (g(5&l) 
giaour  (jowr) 
gibber  (jTb'gr  or  glb'fir) 
gibbet  (jib'fit  or  !t) 
gibbous  (g!b'!^s) 
Gila  (he'l^) 
GU  Bias  (zhel  bias) 
gilly-flower  QIlK-flow-^r) 
Giovanni  (jo-van'e) 
Gironde  (je-r6nd') 
Giuseppe  (jo&-s6p'a) 
glac6  (gli-sa') 

glacier  (gla'shdr  or  gl&s'J-fir) 
gladiator  (gULdl-a-tfir) 
gladiolus  (gla-dl'o  liis  or 

glad-l-olus) 
Gladstone  (gUld'styn) 
glamour  (gl&m'€r) 
glance  (glAns) 
glass  (glis) 
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glenoid  (gle'noid) 
glisten  (glls"n) 
Gloucester  (gWs'tfir) 
Godiva  (gO-dlV^) 
Goethe  (gtl'tS;  u  as  in  fur) 
gondola  (g6n'dO-l^) 
gourmand  {gSbr'm^nd) 
gourmet  (go&r-maO 
granary  (gr&n'§-ri) 
gratis  (gra'tfe) 
grievous  (gre'vys) 
grimace  (gri-mas') 
grimalkin  (gri-m&lldn) 
grisette  (gre-z^f) 
gristle  (gris"l) 
gristly  (gris'H) 
guano  (gwa'nO) 
guarantee  (g&r-^n-teO 
guaranty  (g^r'^n-tJ) 
guillotine  (gil'0-t€n) 
guipure  (ge-pOr') 
gum  arabic  (giim  ftr'^-Wk) 
gunwale  (gfin'gl) 
gutta  percha  (gut-§  piir'ch^) 
gyration  (jl-ra'sh\jn) 

habeas  corpus  (hal^e-^  kdr'pys) 

habitu^  (h^-b!t-Q-a') 

Haidee  (la-deO 

halberd  (h&ll)grd) 

halibut  (h^n-byt) 

halve  (h4v) 

handkerchief  (h&ng'kgr-cWf) 

handsome  (h&n'sym) 

harass  (h&r'^) 

haricot  (harl  ko  or  k6t) 

haunch  (hanch) 

haunt  (hant) 

hauteur  (hO-tOr') 

Hawaii  (h^-wl'e) 

hearth  (harth) 

hecatomb  (h6k'§-t5m  or  t<5&m) 

hcgira  (h5j'l-r^  or  he-jl'r^) 

heinous  (ha'nys) 

H^loise  (a-lo-€z') 

Hcmans  (hSm'^nz) 


hepatitis  (hSp-§-tl'tIs) 
heraldic  (h§.r&l'dlk) 
herb  (iirb  or  h^rb) 
herbaceous  (h6r-ba'shys) 
herbage  ((ir'baj  or  Mr') 
herbarium  (her-ba'ri-^^m) 
herbivorous  (h€r-Mv'o-r\js) 
herculean  (h6r-ko'le-^n) 
heroine  (hSr'O-ln) 
heroism  (h6r'0-!sm) 
hiatus  (hl-a't\js) 
hiccough  (hik'up) 

Spelled  also  hiccup 
hideous  (Md'e-^) 
hilarious  (hl-la'ri-tis  or  hi) 
hilarity  (hl-l&rTtl  or  hi) 
Himalaya  (hl-ma'la-ya) 
hirsute  (hiir'sQt  or  h6r-sQt') 
history  (hts'tO-ri) 
Hohenzollem  (ho  §n-ts61'-§m) 
homage  (hftm'aj) 
homeopathic  (ho-me  o-p&thik) 
homeopathist  (hO-me-^p'§-thtst) 
homeopathy  (h0-me-5p'^-thl) 
homogeneity  (hO-mO-ge-net-tl) 
horizon  (ho-n'zyn) 
horologe  (h6r'0-l0j  or  16 j) 
hors  d'ceuvre  (dr  dii'vr') 
horse-radish  (hdrs'r&d-Ish) 
hospitable  (h6s'p!t-^.b'l) 
hostage  (h6s'taj) 
hostler  (h6sl€r  or  6s'l6r) 
houri  (h(5&'ri  or  how'ri) 
housing  (how'rfng) 
hovel  (hSv'gl) 
hover  (hiiv'gr) 
Huguenot  (hQ'ge-n6t) 
humor  (hQ'mfir) 

Sometimes  humour 
hundred  (hiin'drM) 
hussar  (hd6-zar') 
huzza  (hy  za'  or  hd6  zftO 
hydrangea  (hl-driln'je-a) 
hydraulics  (hl-drawTIks) 
hygiene  (hl'jK-€n) 
hygienic  (hl-ji-^ulk) 
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hymeneal  (hl-mfin-e'&l) 
hyperbole  (hl-p€r'bO-le) 
h3rpnotism  (hlp'nO-tifem) 
hypochondriac  (Wp-0-k6n'dri-S.k) 
hypocrisy  (hlp-^k'ri-sX) 
hypodermic  (Wp-O-dfir'mlk) 
hypotenuse  (hI-p6t'e-nQs) 

idea  (l-de'i) 

ignoramus  (fg-nO-ra'mfis) 
illustrate  (l-liis'trat  or  HO 
imagery  (fai'aj-ri) 
imbecile  (Im'be-sn) 
imbroglio  (Im-brol'yO) 
immediate  O-me'dl-at) 
impetus  (Im'pe-ttis) 
impious  (Im'pt-fis) 
implacable  (Im-pla'k^-b'l) 
importune  (lm-p6r-tQn') 
impostor  Om-p6s't6r) 
impotence  (!m'pO-t5ns) 
impotency  (Im'pO-tfin-d) 
impotent  (Im'pO-t^nt) 
imprimis  (!m-prl'mis) 
inamorata  On-&m-0-r&'t§) 
inamorato  (tn-ftm-0-ra'tO) 
incense,  noun  (Xn'sSns) 
incense,  verb  (In-s6ns') 
inchoate  (InTcO-at) 
inchoative  (tn-ko'^-tJv) 
incise  (In-slz') 
incisive  (In-sl's!v) 
incisor  (!n-^'z€r) 
inclusive  (ln-kl<5&'slv) 
incognito  (In-k6g'n!-t0) 
incomparable  0n-k6m'p§-r^-b'l) 
incongruous  (ln-k6n'gro?)-ys) 
inconvenient  (In-kftn-vCn'ygnt) 
increase,  noun  (Xn'kres) 
increase,  verb  (In  kres') 
incubate  (tn'kQ-bat) 
incubator  On'kQ-ba-t5r) 
incvirsion  (tn-k<ir'sh\jn) 
indecorus  (tn-de-ko'rus) 
indecorum  (tn-de-ko'rftra) 
indict  (tn-dlf) 


indictment  (In-dlt'm^nt) 
indigenous  (!n-d!j'e-n^|s) 
indiscretion  (In-dls-kr6sh'yn) 
indisputable  (ln-dIs'pQ-t§-b'l) 
indissoluble  On-cUs'O-lQ-b'l) 
indocile  Otn-dfis'fl) 
industry  (In'diis-trl) 
inequitable  (In-€k'w!-t§-b'l) 
inexhaustible  (!n-€gz-6stt-b'l) 
inexorable  (!n-€k'sO-r§-b'l) 
inexplicable  (tn-^ks'plt-k^-b'l) 
inextricable  (!n-€ks'tri-k^-b*l) 
infamous  (tn'f^-mfis) 
infantile  (tn'f^n-tll  or  tJl) 
inferable  (In-fOr'^-b'l) 
infinite  (!n'fj-nlt) 
ingenious  (hi-jen'yys) 
ingratiate  (In-gra'shl-at) 
inhospitable  (!n-h6s'pi-t§-b'l) 
innate  (tn'nat  or  nat') 
innoxious  (t-nfik'sh^^s) 
inopportune  (!n-6p-gr-tan') 
inquiry  (tn-kwi'ri) 
instinct,  noun  (In'sUngkt) 
instinct,  adj.  On-stTngkt') 
institution  (In-stt-tQ'sh^^n) 
intaglio  (In-t&l'yO) 
integral  (tn'te-gr&l) 
interest  0n't6r-&t) 
interested  (In'ter-&-tSd) 
interesting  On'ter-^s-ttng) 
interlocutor  (ln-ter-16k'Q-ter) 
internecine  On-ter-ne's!n  or  ^n) 
interpolate  (!n-tOr'pO-lat) 
interstice  (ln-tOr'st!s) 
intestine  fln-t^s'tln) 
intrigue  fln-treg') 
inundate  (In-iih'dat) 
inure  (In-ar') 
inveigle  (Kn-ve'g'l) 
inventory  (tnV^n-tO-ri) 
iodide  (I'O-dId  or  did) 
iodine  (I'o-dln,  din,  or  dcn) 
irascible  (l-r^st-b'l  or  !-r&s') 
iritis  (I-rl'tts) 
Iroquois  (Ir-O-kwoi') 
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irremediable  (!-r6m-e'dl-^-b'l) 
irreparable  (l-rSp'^-r^-b'l) 
irrespirable  (lr-e-splr'§-b'l  or 

J-i^s'pl-i^.b'l) 
irrevocable  (l-rSv'O-k^-b'l) 
Islam  (!s1§m  or  \z*) 
isochronal  (l-sftk'iO-D^) 
isochronous  (l-s5k'rO-nys) 
isolate  (I'sO-lat  or  Is'O-lat) 
isolation  (l-sO-lft'sh^n) 
isotherm  (I'sO-thCrm) 
isthmus  (Is'mys) 
Italian  a-t&l'y^n) 
Italic  a-t&llk) 
itinerant  {l-ti(n'€r-§nt) 
itinerary  (l-tito'6r-a-ri) 
Ivan  (e-vftn') 
ivory  (I'vO-ri) 

Jacquard  (j^-k&rd') 
jaguar  (j&g-war') 
January  O&ii'yQ-a-rl  not  jSnO 
Jaques  (zh&k  or  jalcwez) 
jasmine  (j^mXn) 
jaundice  (jin'dls  or  j6n') 
jaunty  (jan'tit  or  j6n) 
javelin  (j&vTJn  or  jAvV^n) 
Jeanne  d'Arc  (zh&n  d&rk') 
jeu-d'esprit  (zh6  dfis-preO 
jocund  (j5k'^nd) 
Joseffy  (yO-sSf 'O 
jostle  (j6s"l) 
Joule  (jowl  noi  j<3&l) 
joust  (jftst  or  j<5&st) 
jowl  (jol) 

jugular  (j<3&'ga-l€r) 
JuHet  G<5&'H-St) 
Jimgfrau  (ycTOng'frow) 
Jurgensen  (y<5&r'gSn-s6n) 
juvenile  (j<5&'ve-nll) 

kangaroo  (k&ng-g^-r(5&') 
kayak  (kl'&k) 
khedive  (k§-dev') 
kirschwasser  (kersh'vas-€r) 
Koran  (ko-ran'  or  ko'r^n) 


laboratory  (Ulb'o-r^-tO-ri) 
Lachesis  (l&k'e-sXs) 
lachrymose  (l&k'ri-mOs) 
lactometer  (l&k-t6mVt&') 
rallegro  (Iftl-la'grO) 
lamentable  (Ubn'^n-t^-bl) 
Lancaster  02^k'§s-t£r) 
languor  (Ulng^gfir) 
Laoco6n  (la-6k'0-6n) 
lariat  (Iftrl-At) 
laryngeal  (UL-rin'ge-ftl  or 

l&r-Xn-je'&l). 
laryngitis  (l&r-ln-gl'tite) 
laryngoscope  (l^-ilng'gO-skOp) 
larynx  (l&r'!ngks) 
latent  (la'tSnt) 
launder  (l&n'd^  or  16nO 
learned,  adj,  (liir'nM) 
learned,  verb  (liimd) 
leeward  (le'wiird  or  l<3&'&d) 
legate  O^^t) 
legend  (ISg'^nd  or  le'jiend) 
legendary  (Ifij'^n-da-ri) 
legislative  (Ifijls-la-tilv) 
legislator  (l£jls-la-t£r) 
legislature  (l^gls-lfl-tOr) 
legume  Ofig'am  or  le-gQmO 
Leicester  (l&'tfir) 
Leinster  (Un'stCr  or  IfinO 
Leipsic  (llp'^) 
lenient  (le'n!-&it  or  ten'yent) 
leonine  (le'o-nin) 
leper  (ISp'fir) 
lethargic  Oc-th^r'jflc) 
lethargy  (IfithV-?) 
lettuce  (IStls) 
levator  Oe-va't€r) 
levee  (ISv'e  or  Iftv  eO 
lever  (le'v6r  or  Mv'fir) 
Leyden  (ll'd^n) 
Hbertine  (ttb'fir-tln) 
lichen  (llTcgn) 
Ucorice  (Hk'o.rfa) 

Spelled  also  liquorioe 
lien  (le'gn  or  ten) 
mac  (UO&k) 
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lineament  (Un'e-^-mdnt) 

linguist  (Hng'gwlst) 

linguistics  (Hng-gwls'tlks) 

liqueur  (le-kiir') 

Ksten  (Hs"n) 

liter  (le'tfir) 

literati  (Ut-e-rft'tl) 

literature  (Ut'6r-§-t(lr) 

litharge  (Uth'arj) 

lithesome  (llth'siim;  th  as  in  then) 

lithographer  (H-th6g'r^-f6r) 

litigious  (li-ti(j'ys) 

litterateur  (le-ta-ri-t{ir') 

llama  (Wm^) 

llano  (la'no) 

loath  (loth;  /^  as  in  thin) 

loathe  (loth;  /A  as  in  then) 

loggia  (16j'^  or  16'jl-§) 

long-lived  (Iftngllvd) 

Los  Angeles  (lOs  ftn'jSl-Ss  or  16s) 

lower,  to  threaten  (low'gr) 

Loyola  (loi-oO^) 

ludicrous  (iQ'dl-krys) 

luxurious  G&ks-Q'ri-\Js) 

luxury  (Hik'sh<35-rl) 

machination  (m&k-l-na'sh\}n) 
Macleod  (m&k-lowdO 
Madeira  (m§-de'r^  or  m§-da') 
mademoiselle  (mid-mwa-zftl') 
maelstrom  (mal'strgm) 
maestro  (mA-^'trO) 
Magdalen,  college  (mddlfin) 
magi  (ma'jl) 
magian  (mfi'jY-§,n) 
Magna  Charta  (m&g'n^  kar't§) 
Magyar  (mfid'y^r) 
Mahomet  (m§  hfim'St) 
maintenance  (man'te-ngns) 
mal  apropos  (m&l  &p  rO-pO') 
Malay  (m^-la') 
mandamus  (m&n-da'm^s) 
manes  (ma'nez) 
maneuver  (m§-n<5?)'v€r  or  na'ver) 

Spelled  also  manoeuvre 
mange  (m&nj) 


mangy  (man'j!) 
maniacal  (m^-nl'§-k§l) 
Manitoba  (man-1-tO'b^) 
mantuamaker  (m&n'ta-^-mak-€r) 
maraschino  (m&r-§-ske'nO) 
Marat  (ma-ra') 
marchioness  (mar'sh^n-^) 
Mardigras  (mar-de-gr&') 
maritime  (m&rK-tim  or  tilm) 
matrices  (m&t'ri-sez) 
matrix  (ma'trlks) 
matron  (mfl'tr^n) 
mausoleum  (m6-s0-le't}m) 
mauve  (mOv) 
mayonnaise  (ma-9-naz') 
mayoralty  (ma'gr-^l-t!) 
medicinal  (me-dltsK-n^l) 
mediocre  (me'd!-0-k6r) 
meerschaum  (mer'shOm) 
m^l^e  (ma-la') 
membranous  (mfim'br^-nt^s) 
memoir  (mSm'wfir) 
manage  (ma-nAzh') 
menagerie  (me-n&j'6r-!  or  m^-n&zh') 
meningitis  (m6n-ln-jl't!s) 
menu  (mfin'Q) 
mercantile  (mfirTdtn-tll) 
meringue  (m€-rang') 
mesdames  (ma-dam') 
messieurs  (mSs'-ySrz  or  ma  syii') 
metonymy  (me-t5n'!-m!) 
metric  (mSt-'rflc) 
mezzo  (mSd'zO) 
miasma  (ml-&z'm§/ 
Michelangelo  (ml-k^l-ftn'ja-lo) 
microscopist  (mI-kr6s'ko-plst) 
Milan  (mll^n  or  mll'^n) 
minaret  (m!n'§-r§t) 
mineralogy  (mtn-^r-ai'O-jK) 
miniature  (mlnl-^-tQr) 
minuet  (min-a-Sf  or  min') 
mirage  (rae-razh') 
misanthrop>e  (mts'^n-thrOp) 
mischievous  (m!s'cM-v\js) 
misconstrue  (mTs-k6n'str(5&) 
Miserere  (mlz-€-re're) 
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misogyny  (mJs-ftjK-n!) 
mistletoe  (mls"l-t0  or  mlz"l-tO) 
mnemonics  (ne-m6n'flcs) 
modiste  (mO-dest') 
molecular  (mO-lSk'a-l^r) 
molecule  (m^re-kol) 
monad  (mSn'&d) 
monastery  (m6n'^-tCr-t) 
monomania  (m6n-0-ma'n!-^) 
monsieur  (m6-syii'  or  m'syii') 
morale  (mO-ril') 
morphine  (m6r'fln  or  fen) 
mountain  (mown'tJn) 
mountainous  (mown't!n-!^s) 
murrain  (miirin) 
musetun  (mQ-ze'^^m) 
mythology  (ml-th51'0-g!) 

naive  (na-€v') 

naivete  (nfi-ev-ta') 

naphtha  (n&f'th§) 

Napier  (na'pe-€r) 

Natchez  (n&ch'Sz) 

nature  (na'tOr) 

nectarine  (nSk't§r-ln) 

negligee  (n€g-l!-zha') 

neither  (ne'th€r  or  nl'th^r) 

Nemean  (ne-me'§n  or  ne') 

Nemesis  (nto'e-sXs) 

nephew  (nSf'Q  or  nSv'tt) 

nephritis  (ne-frl'tis) 

nepotism  (n5p'0-tlz*m) 

Neptune  (nSp'tOn) 

nervine  (n€r'ven  or  vin) 

nescience  (nSshK-^ns  or  n§sh'§ns) 

nestle  (nes"l) 

Newfoundland  (nO'fynd-l&nd) 

New  Orleans  (nQ  6r'le-§nz) 

newspaper  (nOz'pa-per) 

Nice  (nes) 

nicety  (nl'se-tl) 

nihilist  (ni'M-llst) 

Niobe  (nl'0-b€) 

noblesse  oblige  (nO-blSs'O-blezh') 

nomad  (n6m'^d  or  no'm&d) 

nonchalance  (n6n'sh^-l^ns) 


nonpareil  (n6n-p^-r61') 
nouveau  riche  (n^Jft-vC'reshO 
novice  (n6v^s) 
nuptial  (ntip'sh^) 

oasis  (O-a'ds  or  o'^-s!s) 
obduracy  (6b'da-r^-s!  or  6b-dQ') 
obdurate  (6b'dQ-ratj 

Often  in  poetry  6b-dQ'rat 
obeisance  (o-ba's&ns  or  o-be') 
Oberon  (oT^er-^n  or  6b'6r-6n) 
objurgate  (6b-j6r'gat  or  5b'j{ir-gat) 
obligatory  (ftbll-gf-to-ri  or  ttb-UgO 
obUque  (6b-lek'  or  Ilk') 
obscenity  (Sb-sfinK-t!) 
occult  (o-kaif) 
oceanic  (0-she-&n'Ik) 
ocelot  (o'se-l6t) 
octavo  (6k-ta'vO) 
ogee  (O-je') 

olefiant  (0le-fl  §nt  or  0-le'f!) 
oleomargarine  (0'le-0-mar'g§-ren  or 

rin) 
omega  (o-me'g^  or  O'mg-g^) 
omelet  (6m'§-16t  or  6m16t) 
ominous  (6m'!-niis) 
omniscient  (6m-n!sh'gnt) 
onerous  (6n'er-ys) 
onyx  (6n1fks  or  o'nQcs) 
opacity  (O-p&sl-t!) 
opaline  (o'p&l-!n) 
opponent  (6p-pO'n^nt) 
opportune  (6p-Qr-tQn'  or  6p') 
oppugnant  (5-piig'n^nt) 
orang-outang  (0-rang'(5&-tan'  or 

tang') 
orchestra  (6r'k6s-tr^) 
orchestral  (6r-kfis'tril  or  drlcfe-tn^l) 
orchid  (6rTdd) 
ordeal  (6r'de-§l  or  del) 
orgies  (6r'jlz) 
Orion  (O-rl'^n) 
ornate  (6r-nat'  or  6r'nat) 
orotund  (o'rO-ttind  or  fir*) 
orthoepist  (6r'thO-e-ptst  or  6r-thO') 
orthoepy  (6r'thO-e-p!  or  6r-thO') 
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ostrich  (6s'trich) 

outr6  ((3&-tra') 

overalls  (o'v§r-61z  not  h61z) 

oxide  (fik'sid  or  dd) 

Spelled  also  oxid 
ozone  (O'zOn) 

pacificator  (p^-slf  1-ka-tSr) 
padre  (pa'dra) 
padrone  (pa-drt>'na) 
pageant  (p&j'§nt  or  pa'jgnt) 
pagentry  (p&j'jgnt-ri  or  pa') 
palanquin  (p&l-§n-ken') 

Spelled  also  palankeen 
palatial  (p§-la'sh^l) 
palatine  (p&l'§  tin  or  tin) 
palaver  (p§-l^'vgr  or  l&v') 
paU-mall  (p6l-mSl') 
palmistry  (pa'mls-tri  or  p&l') 
pancreatin  (p&ng'kre-§-ttn  or  pftn') 
papier  niAch6  (p4-pya'ma-sha') 
papyrus  (p§-pl'rys) 
parabola  (p§-r&b'0-l§) 
parachute  (p&r'^-sh(5&t) 
paraclete  (pir'^-klet) 
paraffine  (p&r'a-ftn) 
Paraguay  (p^-ra  gwa'  or  gwl') 
Parana  (pa-ra-na') 
parasol  (p&r'§-s51  or  s&V) 
paresis  (p&r'e-sis  or  pd-re's3fs) 
pariah  (pa'r!-^  or  par1-§) 
parietal  (p^-rl'e-t^l) 
Parisian  (p§-rizh'^n  or  p^-rizt-&n) 
parliament  (par^-m§nt) 
Parmesan  (par-me-z&n') 
Pamell  (par'ngl) 
parotid  (p^-rfttld) 
parquet  (par-ka'  or  kSt') 
Pasteur  (pas-t^r') 
pasticcio  (pis-tat'cho) 
pastil  (p&s'tn) 

Spelled  also  pastille  (p&s  tel') 
patchouli  (p§  ch(5&'U) 

Spelled  also  patchouly 
pAte  de  foie  gras  (pa-Ul'  de  fwii  gra') 
pater  noster  (pa'ter  nSs'ter) 


pathos  (pa'th6s) 
patriot  (pa'trl-6t) 
patriotism  (pa'trl-6t-fem) 
patron  (pa'tryn) 
patronage  (p&t'ryn-aj  or  paO 
patroness  (pa'tr^|n-Ss) 
patronize  (p&t'ryn-lz) 
pecan  (pe-k&n'  or  kin') 
pedagogics  (pSd-^-gSjKks) 

pedagogy  (pM'-§-gO-jO 
peony  (pe'o-nl) 

Spelled  also  paeony  and  piony 
pepsin  (p^p'sXn) 
percale  (p€r-kal  or  kkV) 
Perdita  (p€r'dl-t^) 
p^re  (pftr) 

peremptorily  (pSr'Smp-tO-rt-11) 
peremptory  (pfir'Smp-to-ri  or  Smp') 
perfect,  adj.  (per'fSkt) 
perfect,  verb  (p6r-f€kt') 
perfume,  noun  (p€r'fQm  or  fQm') 
perfume,  verb  (per-fQm') 
Persia  (pOr'sha  or  zhk) 
Persian  (piir'sh^n  or  zh^n) 
persiflage  (pfir'se-flazh  or  pOr*) 
persist  (pgr-stst') 
personnel  (pSr-sO-nSl'  or  pftr) 
persuasive  (p6r-swa'sTv) 
pertinacious  (piir-tT-na'shys) 
peruke  (p€r-<5?)k') 
pervert,  noun  (pSr'vSrt) 
Pestalozzi  (pfe-t^-16t'se) 
petit  (p€t1) 
petite  (pe-t€t') 
petrel  (p^frSl) 
phaeton  (fa'§-tQn) 
phalanx  (fa'l&ngks  or  fSl') 
pharmaceutic  (far-m§-sQ't!k) 
pharmacist  (far'm^-slst) 
pharmacopoeia  (far-m^-kO-pe'yQ,) 
pharyngeal  (f^-rin'je-^1  or 

far-In-je'^l) 
pharyngitis  (f&r-tn-ji'tlfs) 
phial  (fl'^1) 

Philistine  (fl-lts'tln  or  fllts-tln) 
philologic  (ra-0-l6j1k) 
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philology  (fl-Wl'o-j!) 

phrenology  (frfin-fil'O-jK) 

phthisic  (tlz'flc) 

phthisis  (thl'^) 

physicist  (fKz'I-^t) 

physique  (fl-zek') 

pianist  (p!-&nlst) 

piano  (p!-^'o) 

pica  (pllc^) 

picador  (pflc-^-dOrO 

piccolo  (pIk'O-lO) 

pilaster  (pM^'t^r) 

pincer"  (irfn's6rz) 

piquancy  (pelc^-d) 

piquant  (pelc^nt) 

pique  (pek) 

placable  (plalc^-bl) 

placard  (pUlk'^rd  or  pl^-k&rdO 

plagiarism  (pla'jl-§-ris*m) 

plaid  (pl&d) 

platina  (pl&tt-n§  or  pl^-te'n^) 

platinum  (pl&tl-niim) 

plaza  (plg,'z§) 

plebeian  (ple-be'y^n) 

plebescite  (plfibK-^t) 

plebiscitum  (ple-bl-sl't\}m) 

Pleiades  (ple'y^-dez,  ple'a  or  pll'^) 

Pleiads  (ple'y&dz  or  pU') 

plenary  (ple'n§-ri  or  plfin') 

plethora  (pl€th'o-r^) 

plethoric  (ple-th6rlk) 

plover  (plfiv'gr) 

poignant  (poin'^nt) 

polonaise  (pO-lO-nazO 

polygamy  (pfil-!g'a-m!) 

pomegranate  (p^im-gr&n'^t) 

pommel  (ptim'gl) 

Pompeii  (pftm-pe'y§) 

poniard  (p6n'y^rd) 

porcelain  (p6r'se-lan  or  p6rslAn) 

porpoise  (p6r'p\js) 

porte-monnaie  (pOrt-mO-nfi'  or 

miinl) 
portiere  (pOr-tl-llr') 
posterior  (p6s-t€'ri-€r) 
posthumous  (p6s'tQ-m^s  or 


pftstTiQ-m^s) 
potpourri  (pO-pcSC-reO 
Poughkeepsie  (po-ldp'd) 
pourboire  (p<3&r-bwar') 
prairie  (pra'ri  or  prftrK) 
precedence  (pre-se'dfins) 
precedent,  noun  (prfis'e-dSntj 
precedent,  adj.  (pre-se'(Knt) 
precedented  (prfe'e-dSnt-^d) 
precedently  (pre-se'd&it-U) 
predatory  (prMV^^-^) 
preface  (prSf 'as) 
prelacy  (prSl'^-sO 
prelate  (prSl'at) 
premature  (pre-m^-tor'  or  preO 
premier  (pre'm!-6r  or  prfim'yCr) 
premise,  noun  (prfimis) 
premise,  verb  (prC-mlzO 
preparative  (pre-p&rV^tv) 
presage,  noun  (pre'sflj) 
presage,  verb  (pre-saj') 
prescience  (pre'shl-Sns  or  prfishl) 
prestidigitator  (prfe-tit-dJj't-ta-tCr) 
pretense  (prC-tSnsO 

Spelled  also  pretence 
preterit  (prSt'€r-!t) 

Spelled  also  preterite 
pretext  (pre'tfikst) 
prettily  (pritt-H) 
pretty  (priti) 
pristine  (pris'tin  or  tin) 
probity  (pr6bK-ti(  or  pro  M-tQ 
process  (pr5s'Ss) 
profile  (pro'fil  or  fel) 
progress,  noun  (prftg'rfis) 
progress,  verb  (prO-gr€s') 
project,  noun  (pr6j'6kt) 
project,  verb  (pr5-j^kt') 
prolix  (prolflcs  or  XQssT) 
promulgate  (pr&-mfil'gat) 
pro  rata  (pro  ra't4) 
prot^g^  (prO-ta-zha') 
prot6g6e  (prO-ta-zha') 
proteid  (prO'te-ld) 
protein  (pro'te-hi) 
pro  tempore  (pro  tfim'po-rc) 
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proteose  (pr5't€-0s) 
protest,  noun  (prO't^) 
protest,  verb  (iMO-t&t') 
protestation  (pr6t-es-ta'shiin) 
provocative  (prO-v6k'^-ti[v  or 

pr5-v0'k^-tlv) 
provost  (prSv't^st) 

In  provost  guard  pronounced 
pro'vo  or  pr5-v0' 
psalmody  (sftm'O-dl  or  s&l'mO-dX) 
psalter  (s6l't6r) 
ptisan  (tYz'§n) 
puerile  (pa'6r-fl) 
pugnacious  (piig-na'sh^) 
pumpkin  (pfimpldn) 
puncheon  (piin'ch^jn) 
purport  (piir'pOrt) 
purulent  (pQ'rQ-lfint) 
pustule  (piis'tol) 
pyrites  (pl-n'tez) 
Pythagorean  (pl-th&g-0-re'§n) 

quarantine  (kw6r'§n-ten  or 

kw6r-^n-tenO 
quaternary  (kw^-t<ir'n§-rt) 
quay  (ke) 
Quebec  (kwe-bfek') 
queue  (kQ) 
quietus  (kwl-€'tiis) 
Quincy  (kwln'zX) 
quinine  (kwl'nin  or  kw!-n€n') 
qui  vive  (ke-vev') 

rabies  (ra^bJ-Cz) 
radish  (r&dlsh) 
ragout  (ri-g(35') 
raillery  (ral'6r-!  or  rSl') 
rapacious  (r^-pa'sh{is) 
rapier  (ra'p!-€r) 
rapine  (r&pln) 
rather  (ri'thSr  or  ra') 
rationale  (r&sh-t^n-a'le) 
ratlines  (r&t'Hnz) 
real  (re'^l) 

recess  (re-cSs'  or  re'c^s) 
recherche  (r€-shSr-shaO 


recipe  (rSsl-pe) 
reciprocity  (r6s-l-pr6st-til) 
recitative  (rfe-l-t^-tev') 
recluse  (re-kl<3&s') 
recognizance  (r6-c5g'nl-z§ns  or 

re-cttn') 
recondite  (r5k'gn-dlt) 
reconnaissance  (re-c6n  V^^s) 

Spelled  also  reconnoissance 
reconnoiter  (rfik-^-noi'tfir) 
recourse  (rS-kOrs') 
recreant  (rek'r6-^nt) 
recreate,  amuse  (rfik're-at) 
recreate,  create  anew  (re-kr6-ftt') 
referable  (rSf '€r  ^-b'l) 

Spelled    also    referrable    and 
referrible 
reflex,  adj.  and  noun  (re'flfiks) 
reflex,  verb  (re-flSks') 
refluent  (rfiflcS^-Snt) 
refragable  (rfif'r^-g^-b'l) 
refuse,  noun  (rfif 'Gs) 
refuse,  verb  (re-fOz') 
regime  (ra-zhem') 
remediable  (re-me'dl-§-b'l) 
remedial  (re-me'dl-&l) 
renaissance  (re-na's§ns) 
rendezvous  (r6ng'd6-v<5&  or  rftn) 
Rensselaer  (rSn's6-l6r) 
reparable  (r§p'^-r§-b'l) 
repartee  (rSp-^r-te') 
repertoire  (rSp-€r-twar') 
repertory  (rSp'6r-tO-rl) 
repouss^  (r6-p<5?)-sa') 
reptile  (r^'tXl) 
reputable  (r^'Q-t§-b'l) 
requiem  (i^TcwI-gm) 
research  (re-sgrch') 
reservoir  (r6z'6r-vw6r  or  vwar) 
resource  (re-sOrs') 
respirable  (re-splr'§-b'l  or  rSs'p!-) 
respirator  (r$s'pl-ra-t§r) 
respiratory  (r^-splr'§-tO-r!) 
respite  (rSs'ptt) 

restaurant  (r^s'to  r^nt  or  rSs't6-) 
r^sum^  (ra-zo5-ma') 
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retailer  (rS-tal'gr  or  reO 

reticule  (r6t1-kal) 

retributive  (re-trib'Q-tlv) 

retrospect  (rSt'rO-spfikt  or  re') 

reveille  (rC-val'ya  or  r6v-!-le') 

Rio  de  Janeiro  (re'o  da  zh^-na'-rO) 

Rio  Grande  (re'o  gran'-da) 

rise,  noun  iflz  or  ris) 

Riviera  (re-vy^'ra) 

Robespierre  (rO-b^s-pyflr') 

robust  (rt>-bfist') 

rococo  (rO-koTcO) 

roil  (roil  not  rtl) 

romance  (rO-m&nsO 

Romanov  (rO-mA'nOf) 

Romola  (rSm'o  %) 

Roquefort  (rOk'fOr  or  rOk'fOrt) 

Rosalind  (rdz^-Mxid) 

roseola  (rO-ze'0-l§) 

Rothschild  (rtJt'shflt) 

rou6  (nJ^-a') 

rouge  (n5&zh) 

route  (r<3&t) 

routine  (nSD-tCnO 

rubeola  (n56-be'0-l§) 

rude  (n5bd) 

ruffian  (rM t-§n  or  r&f'y^n) 

Russia  (rfish'^) 

saccharin  (s^§-rin) 

sachem  (sa'chSm) 

sachet  (s^h-a') 

Saco  (s6'ko) 

sacrament  (s&k'r^-mSnt) 

sacrifice  (s&k'ri-fis  or  ftz) 

sacrilege  (s&k'rI-lSj) 

sacrilegious  (s&k-rt-le'jtis) 

sacristan  (s&k'rte-t§n) 

sacrum  (sa'krym) 

saengerfest  (z§ng'6r-fSst) 

saga  (sa'g&) 

sagacious  (s^-ga'shys) 

sahib  (salb) 

Said,  Port  (sa-€d') 

Saint  Augustine  (sant  6'gys-ten) 

salmon  (s4m'yn) 


saltpeter  (s61t-pe't€r) 

Spelled  also  saltpetre 
salutatory  (s§-lQ't^-tO-rl) 
salve  (sav) 
salver  (s&l'v€r) 
Samoa  (sa-mo'a) 
sanguine  (s&ng'gwYn) 
San  Joaquin,  in  Col.  (s&n  w^-ken') 
San  Jos^  (s^n  ho-sa') 
Sans-culotte  (s&nz-ka-lfit') 
sans-souci  (s6ng-s(55-se') 
sapience  (sa'p!-€ns) 
sapphire  (s^f 'ir) 
sardonyx  (sar'do-ntks) 
satiate  (sa'shl-at) 
satyr  (s&t'6r  or  sa't€r) 
Sault  Sainte  Marie  (s(55-sant-ma'rO 
scabies  (skal)l-ez) 
scallop  (sk61'\jp  or  sIdUO 
schismatic  (slz-m&t'Ik) 
s^nce  (se'ins) 
seckel,  pear  (sfik"l) 
SeidHtz  (sM'Htz) 
seignior  (sSn'ySr) 
seine  (sen  or  san) 
semester  (se-m€s't€r) 
Semiramis  (sfi-m!r'§-mts) 
senile  (se'nil  or  nil) 
sefior  (san-yOr') 
sepulcher  (sSp'iil-k6r) 

Spelled  also  sepulchre 
sepulture  (sSpV-tClr) 
seraphic  (se-r&f '!k) 
sergeant  (sar'j^t) 

Spelled  also  serjeant 
serpentine  (s6r'p§n-tln) 
servile  (sSr'vfl) 
sesame  (s^'^-me) 
sesterce  (sfis'tfirz) 
sevennight  (sfin'lt  or  U) 
shako  (shak'o) 
sheik  (shek) 
shekel  (sh^'l) 
short-lived  (sh6rt-llv"d) 
Siegfried  (s^frtd) 
siesta  (se-^'ta) 
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signora  (se-nyO'r4) 
signore  (sfi-nyO'ra) 
signorina  (se-ny<>-re'n4) 
silhouette  (sfl-d6-€t') 
simile  (dml-le) 
simony  (dm'<>-nl) 
simoom  (d-m<5?)m') 
sinecure  (sl'ne-kOr) 
sine  die  (si'ne  dl'e) 
sinew  (dn'a) 
sirup  (^'^p) 

Spelled  also  syrup 
skein  (sk&n) 
slake  (slak) 
sleek  (slek) 

slough,  cast-off  skin  slM) 
slough,  mire  {putfi  as  (m^  in  how) 
sobriquet  (sO-bre-ka') 
soften  (sfif'n) 
soir6e  (swa-ra') 
sojourn,  noun  (sO'jiim) 
sojourn,  verb  (sO-j<im') 
sojotmaer  (sO'jOm-fir) 
solace  (sdr^s) 
sombrero  (s6m-bra'rt>) 
sonata  (sO-n&'t§) 
sonorous  (so-no'rys) 
soot  (sd&t  or  s<5&t) 
soporific  (sO-pO-rlflk  or  s6p-0) 
soprano  (sO-pra'nO) 
sotto  voce  (sttt'to  vo'cha) 
sough  (sM) 

souse  (sows,  ouse  as  in  house) 
southerly  (sfith'6r-ll) 
souvenir  (s<5&-ve-ner') 
sovereign  (siiv'gr-In  or  s6v') 
specious  (spe'shus) 
spermaceti  (sper-m^-se't!) 
spikenard  (splk'n^rd) 
spinach  (spin 'a j) 
spinel  (sptn'61  or  spln-Sl') 
splenetic  (sple-nSt'-flc  or  spl5n'e-tlk) 
Spokane  (spO-kin') 
spouse  (spowz) 
squalid  (skwdlHd) 
squalor  (skwdl'gr  or  skwa'16r) 
'939—38 


stanch  (stanch) 
statistician  (st&t-ls-tXsh'§n) 
status  (sta't^) 
staunch  (st&nch) 
stearin  (ste'^-rin) 
steelyard  (stel'yard) 
strata  (stra't§) 
stratum  (stra'tym) 
strychnine  (strik'nXn  or  n€n) 

Spelled  also  strychnin 
stupid  (stQ'pXd  not  st<35) 
suavity  (swavK-tl  or  swa'v!-t!) 
subject,  noun  (siib'jSkt) 
subject,  verb  (sfib-j^ktO 
sublunary  (siiblQ-na-rl) 
subpoena  (siib-pe'n^) 

Spelled  also  subpena 
subsidence  (s(ib-sld'§ns) 
subtUe  (sGb'tn  or  siif'l) 
subtle  (sfifl) 
subtlety  (sfifl-tt) 
suburb  (sfib'iirb  not  B6b^(ith) 
suburban  (siib-iirb'^n) 
suite  (swet) 
surtout  (s<ir-t<55t') 
surveillance  (sAr-val'y^ns  or 

val'-§ns) 
survey,  noun  (s\jr-va'  or  sOr'va) 
survey,  verb  (syr-va') 
Suwanee  (sd6  w6'ne) 
syringe  (strtnj) 

tabernacle  (t&b'er-ni-k'l) 
table  d'hote  (tdb'l  dot') 
talc  (t&lk) 

talcose  (t&l'kos  or  kOs') 
tapestry  (t&p'6s-tr!) 
tapis  (ta'pls,  t^pTs  or  tA-pe') 
tarlatan  (tar'l§,-t&n) 
tarpaulin  (tar-pd'ltn) 
tartaric  (tar-t&rik) 
taunt  (tant  or  tdnt) 
taxidermist  (t&kst-der-mtst) 
taxidermy  (t3,kst-der-mt) 
technique  (tSk-nek') 
tedious  (te'dl-us  or  ted'yus) 
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tedium  (te'dl-ftm) 
tel^raphist  (te-lSg'ri-flst  or 

t61'e-grif-kt) 
telegraphy  (te-lfigfr^-fe) 
telepathist  (te-lSp'^-thtst) 
telephony  (te-lSf'O-ne  or  tSl'e-fO-nl) 
telescopy  (te-lfislcO-pt  or  tfil'e-sko-pt) 
tenable  (tSn'^-b'l) 
tenacious  (te-na'shys) 
tenet  (tSn'^t) 
Terpsichore  (t{irp-snc'0-re) 

tetanus  (tfitV"^) 
t6te-d-t^te  (tat-i-taf) 
tetrarch  (tfi'tr^rk  or  tSt') 
theater  (the'^-t€r) 

Spelled  also  theatre 
theosophy  (the-^'o-fl) 
therapeutics  (ther-^-pQ'tTks) 
Thiers  (te-Ar') 
threepence  (thrip'^ns) 
threepenny  (thrip'§n-t) 
thresh  (thrSsh) 
threshold  (thr^sh'old) 
tiara  (tl-a'r^  or  te-a'r§) 
tic  douloureux  (tTk  d(3&-l(5&-r<3?)') 
tincture  (tlngk'tGr) 
tiny  (tl'nt) 

tirade  (t!-rad'  or  tl'-rad) 
Tokay  (to-ka') 
Tolstoy  (tfil-stoi') 
tomato  (to-ma'to  or  tO-ma'tO) 
tonsillitis  (t6n-s!-ll't!s) 
tonsure  (tfin'shQr) 
tontine  (t5n'ten  or  t6n-ten') 
topographer  (tO-p6g'r^-f€r) 
tortoise  (t6r't\js  or  t!s) 
tournament  (to?)r'n^-m6nt  or  tOrO 
tourniquet  (t(55r'n!-k5t) 
toward  (to'erd  or  tOrd) 
towards  (tO'€rdz  or  tOrdz) 
trachea  (tra'ke-A  or  tri'ke-^) 
transalpine  (tr&ns-&l'p!n  or  pin) 
travail  (trSv'al) 
traverse  (tr&v'ers) 
treatise  (tre'tts) 
tremendous  (tre-m§n'dus) 


tribunal  (tn-bQ'n§l) 

tribune  (trib'Qn) 

tricycle  (tn'd-k'l) 

triphthong  (trif'thfing) 

triune  (tn'On) 

troche  (trolce) 

trochee  (trO'ke) 

troubadour  (tn5&'b^-d(5&r) 

trousseau  (tr(35-sO') 

truculent  (trfik'a-lfint  or  trtSalcQ) 

tryst  (trist  or  trtst) 

tuberose  (tab'rOz  or  tfll^gr-Os) 

tulip  (ta1!p) 

turbine  (tOrlDtn  or  bin) 

turquoise;  ois  (t^r-koiz'  or 

tOrlcwoiz) 
twopence  (tiip'gng) 
tympanum  (t!m'p§-niim) 
typographer  (tl-p6g'r^-f€r) 
tyrannical  (tl-r&n'!k-§l) 
tyrannize  (tlr'§.n-Iz) 
tyranny  (tlr'^-nt) 

ultimatum  (fil-tt-ma'tym) 
ululate  (fil'a-lat) 
umbilicus  (ixm-bl-lllcys) 
umbrageous  (ttm-bra'jys) 
umbrella  (iim-br6r§) 
umlaut  (d&mHowt) 
uncouth  ({in-k<5?)th') 
unctuous  (&ngk'ta-\js) 
undersigned  (iin-d€r-slnd') 
unfrequented  (iin-fre-kwfin't^) 
unguent  (iing'gwgnt) 
uninteresting  (fin-Xn't5r-5st-lng) 
urbanity  (Or-b&nl-tt) 
urea  (a're-^) 
uxorious  (fik-sO'ri-ys  or  iig-zOO 

vaccine  (v&k'sin  or  sen) 
vagary  (va-ga'ri) 
vagaries  (va-ga'riz) 
Valenciennes  (vi-16n-d-€nz0 
valet  (v&l'«t  or  v&l'a) 
vaquero  (va-ka'rO) 
variegate  (va'ri-€-gat) 
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variola  (va-rT'o-%) 

varioloid  (va'ri-0-loid  or  v&rt) 

vaudeville  (vOd'vil) 

vehemence  (velie-mgns) 

vendue  (v5n-dQ') 

Venezuela  (v6n-e-zwe'%) 

vension  (vfinl-z'n  or  vSn'z'n) 

venous  (ve'nys) 

veracious  (ve-ra'sh&s) 

verbatim  (v€r-ba't!m) 

verdigris  (vgr'dl-gres) 

vermicelli  (ver-me-sSH  or  chSlt) 

vibratory  (vllDr^-tO-ri) 

vicar  (vlk'gr) 

vice  versa  (vl'se  v€r's&) 

violoncello  (v€-0-16n-ch51'0  or  sSl'O) 

vis-k-vis  (ve-zi-ve) 

viscount  (vlTcownt) 

waistcoat  (wastlcOt) 
warrantee  (w5r-§n-t€') 
warranty  (w6r'§n-tl) 
Warwick  (wftrlk) 
wassail  (wftsll) 
Waterloo  (w6-t6r-l(5&') 
weapon  (wSp'gn) 


weazen  (we'z'n) 
Wilkes-Barre  (wUksOAr-l) 
Willamette  (wi-la'm«t) 
wistaria  (wls-ta'il-^) 
withe  (with;  ihssm  thin) 
Woolwich  (w(5&nj) 
Worcester  (w(35s't6r) 
Worcestershire  (wtS&s't^r-shSr) 
worsted  (wdbs'tSd  or  wd6r'st6d) 
worsted,  verb  (wiirst'Sd) 
wound  (w(5&nd  or  wownd) 
wreaths  (reths;  /A  as  in  then) 
wrestle  (r6s"l) 
wrestler  (rfe'lgr) 
wristband  (rfstlj^nd) 
wroth  (r6th  or  rt>th) 

Yosemite  (yO-s^mK-te) 
Ypsilanti  (tp-sH-an'tl) 

zither  (ztth'^r) 
zodiacal  (zO-dl'§k-§l) 
zoological  (zO-0-16jl-k&l) 
zoology  (zO-^l'O-j!) 
zouave  (z<5&-av') 


SELLING  ONE'S  OWN  SERVICE 


PLANS    FOB    SELLING    SERVICE 


GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

!•  Everjrthing  that  a  man  has  studied  of  the  science  and  the 
art  of  selling  shotdd  have  prepared  him  for  selling  his  own  serv- 
ice, when  he  comes  to  that.  Service  is  as  much  a  commodity 
as  an  adding  machine  or  a  tract  of  land,  and  it  must  be  sold  on 
the  same  general  principles.  .  It  may  seem  that  an  efficient 
salesman  should  find  it  easy  to  sell  his  own  service,  yet  many 
salesmen  who  can  sell  the  goods  or  service  of  others  feel  help- 
less when  they  imdertake  to  sell  their  own  service,  or  they 
make  some  common  mistake.  They  do  not  seem  to  analyze 
themselves  properly  or  approach  or  canvass  employers  tact- 
fully. Therefore,  it  is  well  even  for  those  who  have  given 
a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  general  subject  of  salesmanship 
to  give  special  attention  to  the  selling  of  one's  own  service. 

2.  Demajid  for  Salesmen. — There  is  one  thing  greatly 
in  the  salesman's  favor  when  seeking  a  position — the  world  is 
in  constant  need  of  good  salesmen,  and  the  demand  is  not  con- 
fined to  any  particular  locality.  The  salesman  can,  if  he  makes 
the  right  effort,  always  find  plenty  of  demand  for  his  service, 
if  he  is  not  particular  about  terms  or  to  whom  he  sells  his  service. 
But  his  aim  should  be  to  sell  his  service  to  the  best  possible 
advantage.  He  owes  it  to  himself  to  find  the  right  employer, 
the  one  whose  business  offers  the  most  favorable  conditions 
for  growth     Out  of  all  the  lines  he  might  enter,  the  young 
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salesman  shotdd  choose  the  one  in  which  he  believes  efficiency 
will  increase  most  rapidly  or  will  count  for  most  in  the  long 
run.  The  job  with  a  future  to  it  is  always  the  most  profitable 
job,  whether  or  not  it  pays  the  largest  salary  to  beginners. 
This  is  a  point  to  which  too  little  consideration  is  given. 

3.  Qualifications  of  Applicant. — In  looking  for  a 
position  in  the  business  world,  the  first  requisite  is,  of  course, 
that  the  applicant  be  able  to  do  good  work.  No  man  should 
seek  a  position  that  he  knows  he  cannot  fill  satisfactorily. 
Nowadays,  business  men  look  up  the  record  of  any  man  whose 
employment  they  are  considering,  and  it  is  not  well  for  the  man 
if  the  prospective  employer  learns  that  he  has  been  found 
imsatisfactory  in  some  other  position  similar  to  the  one  the 
employer  has  to  fill;  the  applicant  will  at  least  have  to  explain 
why  he  left  his  last  employer. 

The  only  thing  that  interests  an  employer  is  the  kind  of 
service  that  can  be  rendered  by  the  applicant  for  a  position. 
So,  before  any  one  can  expect  to  get  a  position,  he  must  show  his 
prospective  employer  that  he  is  capable  of  earning  the  salary 
that  goes  with  the  position.  The  easiest  way  to  get  work  of 
any  kind  is  for  the  applicant  to  convince  a  prospective  employer 
that  he  can  help  the  employer  make  money.  Therefore,  he 
must  be  sure  that  he  can  give  the  prospective  employer  the 
kind  of  service  that  will  be  found  profitable. 

4.  Importance  of  Self-Confidence. — If  a  man  takes  a 
position  that  proves  too  hard  for  him,  he  is  likely  to  lose  con- 
fidence in  himself,  and,  nowadays,  self-confidence  is  perhaps 
the  most  important  qualification  for  any  person  that  wishes 
to  succeed.  No  one  believes  in  a  man  that  does  not  believe  in 
himself.  No  employer  wants  a  man  that  merely  thinks  he 
can  do  something;  the  man  who  can  succeed  and  who  knows 
he  can  is  the  one  that  is  wanted.  It  is  not  sufficient  for 
an  applicant  to  say  that  he  is  a  graduate  of  some  school. 
A  man  might  be  a  graduate  of  the  best  school  or  college 
in  the  coimtry  and  yet  be  unable  to  earn  more  than  a 
dollar  a  day.  No  amount  of  schooling  will  take  the 
place  of  brains  and  energy.     A  diploma  from  a  school  of  any 
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kind  is  simply  evidence  that  the  possessor  has  made  an  effort 
to  acquire  j3l  knowledge  of  the  trade,  occupation,  or  profession 
in  which  he  proposes  to  succeed. 

While  self-confidence  is  needed,  an  applicant  should  not 
start  out  with  the  idea  that  he  knows  everything  about  the  line 
of  work  he  proposes  to  do,  for  there  will  still  be  something 
to  learn  after  he  has  been  in  the  business  for  many  years.  The 
best  course  of  instruction  is  only  a  good  start  in  the  right 
direction.  A  man  should  be  confident  by  all  means,  but  he 
should  not  get  an  exaggerated  idea  of  his  ability.  If  he  is 
making  only  $8  or  $10  a  week,  he  should  not  expect  to  jump  at 
once  into  work  that  will  bring  him  $25  a  week;  he  must  be 
content  to  advance  slowly  but  surely.  To  accept  very  great 
responsibilities  without,  being  gradually  prepared  for  them  is 
likely  to  make  a  man  lose  his  nerve  imless  he  is  the  exceptional 
man.  The  average  man  feels  surer  of  himself  if  he  advances 
by  steps. 

5.  Preparing  for  Openings. — ^A  beginner  that  expects  to 
make  a  specialty  of  dry  goods  will  do  well  to  study  some  such 
publication  as  the  Dry  Goods  Economist,  of  New  York;  one 
intending  to  make  a  specialty  of  shoe  salesmanship  should 
subscribe  for  and  study  some  publication  like  the  Shoe  Retailer, 
of  Boston;  and  so  on.  There  are  good  trade  journals  devoted 
to  hardware,  fiutiiture,  men's  wear,  groceries,  jewelry,  engi- 
neering, electricity,  and  all  the  other  principal  branches  of 
retailing  and  manufacturing.  These  trade  publications  are 
intended  particularly  for  the  retailer  and  persons  in  the  trades 
and  professions.  They  give  information  about  the  construc- 
tion, material,  style,  and  selling  points  of  goods  that  is  very 
valuable;  besides,  these  publications  contain  a  great  many 
useful  sales  experiences,  and  publish  good  articles  on  store 
management,  systems,  etc. 

The  high-grade  trade  papers  frequently  contain  advertise- 
ments for  competent  salesmen.  While  most  of  these  advertise- 
ments specify  experience,  the  bright  beginner  need  not  become 
discouraged,  for  employers  specify  this  qualification  only 
because  it  usually  means  a  higher  grade  of  ability.     If  the  begin- 
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ner  can  show  that  he  has  the  necessary  ability,  it  is  often  pos- 
sible for  him  to  get  a  position  even  when  experience  is  specified 
in  the  advertisement. 

6.  Base  of  Operations* — Effective  campaigns  of  all  kinds 
have  a  base  of  operations — some  regular  headquarters.  The 
salesman  may  be  sending  out  commimications  to  scores  of 
prospective  employers;  the  more  replies  he  receives  to  these, 
the  greater  will  be  his  chance  of  landing  just  the  position  he 
wants.  He  will  get  more  answers  and  quicker  ones  if  he  is 
centrally  located,  where  prospective  employers  can  get  in  touch 
with  him  on  short  notice.  If  he  is  in  an  obscure  town  and  is 
seeking  a  job  in  a  city,  it  may  be  well  for  him  to  move  to  the  dty 
temporarily  at  least,  so  that  he  will  be  convenient  for  interviews. 
If  he  does  not  do  this,  other  applicants  will  have  the  advantage. 

If  he  selects  a  hotel  or  boarding  place  as  his  base,  he  should 
arrange  with  some  one  there  to  tell  inquirers  when  he 
will  be  in  again  or  where  a  message  will  reach  him  at  once. 
This  person  should  also,  if  possible,  get  full  information 
from  every  inquirer,  including  the  telephone  niunber,  so  that  the 
salesman  may  promptly  look  into  the  inqtiiry. 

The  plan  of  having  headquarters  in  some  centrally  located 
business  office  is  an  excellent  one.  When  possible,  an  office 
should  be  chosen  in  which  some  one  in  authority  knows  the 
salesman  and  is  interested  in  his  welfare.  The  prospective 
employer  may  call  up  while  the  salesman  is  absent  and  may  ask 
questions.  He  may  wish  to  know  where  the  applicant  came 
from,  whether  the  other  occupants  of  the  office  know  anything 
about  his  capability,  his  experience,  his  habits,  etc. ;  the  answers 
given  to  such  inquiries  may  decide  the  applicant's  fate.  It 
helps  the  salesman's  caUse  if  some  one  who  shares  the  office 
is  able  and  willing  to  speak  a  good  word  in  such  a  case. 

7.  Use  of  Testimonials. — A  great  many  employers 
nowadays  prefer  to  require  references  and  then  ask  these  per- 
sons for  confidential  information  about  the  applicant.  How- 
ever, several  good  testimonials,  if  they  are  specific,  that  is, 
refer  to  definite  good  work  or  qualities  rather  than  praise  gen- 
erally, may  be  of  assistance.     It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  a  nxmi- 
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ber  of  duplicate  copies  made  of  the  testimonials,  and  to  have  the 
wording  of  the  letterhead,  as  well  as  the  contents  of  the  letter, 
copied.  These  copies  should  then  be  arranged  in  complete 
sets,  the  separate  sheets  of  which  should  be  fastened  so  that  the 
one  referring  to  the  applicant's  first  position  should  come  first. 
A  big  batch  of  testimonial  letters  should  not  be  sent,  for  this 
may  make  it  seem  that  the  applicant  has  been  shifting  about 
from  one  job  to  another — a  point  that  is  not  in  his  favor.  A 
great  many  applicants  among  younger  persons  go  to  their  pas- 
tors, Simday-school  instructors,  and  schopl  teachers  for  testi- 
monials, but  these  testimonials  do  not  coimt  for  as  much 
with  business  men  as  testimonials  from  other  business  men, 
telling  of  the  applicant's  showing  in  actual  service. 

The  large  envelopes  known  as  "official  envelopes"  are 
best  when  enclosures  are  sent  with  letters  of  application. 
If  the  enclosures  are  to  be  returned,  a  return  stamped 
envelope  should  be  enclosed.  If  nothing  is  to  be  returned, 
it  is  not  worth  while  to  enclose  a  stamp  for  a  reply,  unless 
the  one  to  whom  the  letter  is  directed  is  asked  for  information 
as  to  possible  openings  elsewhere,  or  some  other  pertinent 
information  is  asked  for;  for  certainly  if  the  prospective 
employer  is  not  sufficiently  impressed  to  be  willing  to  spend  a 
2-cent  stamp,  the  applicant  will  not  win  his  cause  by  furnishing 
the  stamp. 

8.  References. — In  addition  to  a  few  strong  testimonial 
letters,  the  applicant  should  have  ready  the  names  and 
addresses  of  a  few  persons  familiar  with  his  character  and  ability 
who  are  willing  to  serve  him  by  responding  to  inquiries.  The 
more  prominent  these  references  are,  the  better  it  will  be. 
A  man's  permission  should  be  asked,  however,  before  his  name 
is  given  as  a  reference. 
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FINDING  THE  POSITION 


PLANS    USED 

9.  A  position  may  be  secured  in  various  ways:  (1)  By 
calling  on  or  writing  to  those  who  advertise  for  help;  (2)  by 
applying  by  letter  or  in  person  to  those  likely  to  need  such 
service  as  the  applicant  can  render;  (3)  by  advertising  in 
newspapers  or  trade  papers;  and  (4)  by  registering  with 
employment  agencies.  The  different  methods  are  listed  in 
the  order  of  their  importance.  It  is*  well  enough  to  register 
with  all  employment  agencies  that  will  wait  for  their  fees 
imtil  they  have  actually  assisted  the  person  that  registers 
with  them  to  secure  a  position,  but  great  care  should  be  taken 
to  find  out  what  service  will  be  rendered  before  paying  anything 
more  than  a  nominal  fee  to  those  who  demand  compensation 
before  bringing  the  applicant  and  the  position  together.  The 
salesman  should  not  depend  on  any  employment  agency.  His 
business  is  that  of  promoting,  and  he  should  have  ability 
enough  to  market  his  own  services.  To  assimie  a  helpless  atti- 
tude and  look  to  friends  or  bureaus  to  sell  his  service  is  a  con- 
fession of  weakness.  Strong  letters  to  those  who  advertise  for 
salesmen  and  to  those  likely  to  be  able  to  give  employment 
should  prove  fruitful. 

Advertisements  caUing  for  salesmen  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes:  (1)  those  where  the  name  of  the  firm  is  given;  (2)  blind 
advertisements,  in  which  no  clue  is  given  to  the  advertiser's 
identity,  readers  being  requested  to  send  their  replies  to  a  box, 
designated  by  a  combination  of  ntunbers  and  letters,  in  a  publish- 
er's office.  First-rate  employers  often  use  the  latter  sjrstem 
because  it  prevents  them  from  having  a  long  line  of  job 'seekers, 
of  all  descriptions,  in  the  offices  the  next  morning.  As  the  very 
job  that  a  salesman  wants  may  come  to  his  attention  in  this 
way,  blind  advertisements  are  worthy  of  attention,  though  it  is 
best  to  be  cautious  in  answering  them,  for  one  has  no  means  of 
knowing  whether  or  not  the  advertiser  is  trustworthy  until  he 
reveals  his  identity. 
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WRITTEN    APPLICATIONS 

10.  Essentials  of  Letter. — ^A  great  deal  depends  on  an 
applicant's  letter.  The  most  favorable  consideration  cannot 
be  expected  if  a  letter  is  poorly  constructed,  badly  punctuated, 
or  contains  misspelled  words,  for  though  a  man  may  be  a  good 
salesman,  he  is  not  before  the  employer  and  must  therefore 
be  judged  by  his  letter.  An  application  for  a  position  should 
always  be  clear;  there  should  not  be  too  much  htmior  or  clever- 
ness. A  typewritten  letter  is  better  than  a  pen-written  one. 
Hotel  or  club-room  stationery  is  not,  as  a  rule,  the  best 
kind  to  use;  it  is  better  to  use  business  or  plain  letterheads. 
Promptness  is  important  both  in  original  letters  of  inquiry  and 
in  replies.  It  often  pays  to  use  special  delivery  stamps.  All 
sentences  should  be  to  the  point.  The  employer  should  receive 
the  facts  by  the  shortest  route.  The  applicant  should  show 
that  he  is  ambitious  and  expects  to  make  a  good  record  and 
earn  a  good  salary.  The  employer  is  likely  to  conclude  that 
if  a  man  will  push  for  business  for  all  there  is  in  it,  where  his 
own  interests  are  concerned,  he  will  be  a  good  man  to  push  the 
employer's  interests.  Aggressiveness  may  impress  some  unfa- 
vorably, but  it  is  better  to  be  too  aggressive  than  to  be  diffident. 

It  is  not  enough  for  an  applicant  merely  to  write  for  a  posi- 
tion ;  that  is  of  no  interest  to  employers.  Every  applicant  before 
writing  his  letter  should  give  himself  a  careful  analysis.  He 
should  ask  himself:  "Why  should  this  employer  hire  me? 
What  is  there  about  my  ability  or  my  experience  that  should 
appeal  to  him?"  If  a  man  is  energetic,  free  from  bad  habits, 
has  had  special  experience  of  any  kind,  or  can  do  something 
particularly  well,  he  should  not  leave  it  to  the  prospective 
employer  to  guess  all  these  things;  but  in  dealing  with  such 
personal  matters  it  is  in  better  taste  to  quote,  if  possible,  what 
others  have  said  of  the  applicant's  qualities  rather  than  to 
cover  considerable  space  with  self-commendation.  But  if  no 
one  can  be  quoted,  a  man  may  modestly  describe  his  strong 
points.  It  IS  better  to  give  a  brief  list  of  one's  business  con- 
nections, telling  why  each  change  was  made.  The  mention  of 
too  many  changes  is  not  an  argument  in  one's  favor. 
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11.  Answer  to  an  Advertisement. — The  kind  of  letter 
to  write  in  reply  to  an  advertisement  depends  entirely  on  the 
advertisement.  The  advertiser  knows  what  he  wants  and  will 
give  details  in  his  advertisement;  the  reply  should  meet  the 
points  of  the  advertisement  fully  and  squarely.  If  the  adver- 
tiser asks  age,  experience,  details  of  education,  etc.,  care  should 
be  taken  to  s^  that  the  information  is  given.  Much  is  said 
nowadays  about  the  value  of  the  short  letter,  but  while  the 
applicant  should  avoid  repetition  and  should  omit  unessential 
details,  he  should  tell  the  advertiser  all  that  is  desired,  if  it 
requires  several  pages. 

Suppose  that  it  is  desired  to  write  a  reply  to  the  following 
advertisement: 

WANTED. — First-class  shoe  man  for  one  of  the  largest  and  most  pro- 
gressive stores  of  the  Northwest.  Must  be  creative  man  who  knows  how  to 
buy  and  how  to  train  helpers  and  who  can  be  depended  on  to  build  up  the 
business.  For  such  a  man  there  is  a  good  opportunity.  A.  B.  C,  care 
Record  Office. 

A  letter  something  like  the  following  would  be  advisable: 

A.  B.  C,  Care  of  Record, 

Chicago,  III. 
My  dear  Sir: 

The  position  that  you  are  advertising  in  the  Record  seems  to  be  just 
what  I  have  been  looking  for,  and  I  hasten  to  reply. 

1  I  am  30  years  old,  married,  and  have  been  here  with  the  Jones-Taylor 
store  for  5  years.  My  only  object  in  leaving  is  that  I  seem  to  have  reached 
the  limit  here  both  in  compensation  and  in  the  building  up  that  is  possible, 
and  I  want  to  get  into  a  field  of  greater  possibilities. 

Without  intending  to  boast,  I  think  I  can  say  that  my  record  here  is  a 
big  point  for  me.  I  came  as  a  salesman  at  $15  a  week  and  have  been  grad- 
ually advanced  to  the  head  of  the  department.  I  now  earn  an  average 
of  $110  a  month  in  salary  and  conmiissions,  and  have  full  charge  of  the 
buying  and  general  running  of  our  shoe  business.     Since  I  was  put  in  charge 

2  years  ago,  sales  have  advanced  from  $  a  year  to  $  a  year  on 
a  stock  of  about  $  .  I  feel  that  I  have  the  ability  to  create  and  hold 
the  best  class  of  patronage  for  a  high-grade  shoe  store. 

With  this  letter  you  will  find  some  copies  of  letters  about  my 
character,  temperament,  and  record  that  may  interest  you. 

I  attended  the  Temple  Business  School,  of  Philadelphia,  nearly  a  year, 
studying  bookkeeping,  business  law,  and  English  composition.  Since 
leaving  school,  I  have  studied  persistently  everjrthing  in  the  way  of  trade 
journals,  books,  etc.  that  promised  to  be  helpful. 
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Unless  it  is  likely  that  we  can  agree,  I'd  rather  that  you  would  not 
mention  this  matter  to  my  present  employers,  but  I  can  refer  you  to  Mr. 
Samuel  EUdns,  publisher  of  The  Evening  Item,  of  this  city;  to  Mr.  Samuel 
Bowen,  general  sales  manager  of  the  Ajax  Shoe  Company,  Boston;  and  to 
Mr.  Albert  Kaufman,  advertising  manager  of  Long  Brothers,  of  this  city. 
I  think  they  will  tell  you  that  I  am  a  creative  man,  able  to  do  full  justice 
to  your  work. 

I'd  like  to  have  the  privilege  of  talking  the  matter  over  with  you,  and 
if  you  are  where  I  can  reach  you,  will  arrange  for  an  interview. 

May  I  hope  to  hear  from  you  soon? 

Yours  very  truly, 

12.  Unsolicited  Letter  of  Application. — ^A  letter  that 
is  not  an  answer  to  an  advertisement  need  not  give  as  many 
details  as  one  that  is  sent  to  a  prospective  employer  adver- 
tising for  help.  The  following  is  a  good  example  of  a  letter 
written  to  a  firm  that  has  not  advertised  for  a  salesman,  but 
which  may  possibly  be  able  to  give  employment  to  one: 

Mr.  Walter  Hammond,  Sales  Manager, 

Williams  &  Brown,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Dear  Sir: 

Will  you  please  consider  me  the  first  time  there  is  a  vacancy  in  your 
sales  force? 

I  am  at  present  employed  with  Ennis,  the  Downtown  Haberdasher, 
88  Nausau  Street,  New  York,  where  I  have  been  for  the  last  3  years  as 
clerk.  You  know  the  limitations  in  a  store  of  this  kind.  I  want  to  get 
into  outside  work  where  I  will  have  a  chance  to  do  bigger  things.  For  a 
year  I  have  been  preparing  myself  as  thoroughly  as  possible  and  have 
completed  the  Course  of  the  International  Correspondence  Schools  in 
Salesmanship  with  good  marks. 

I  am  most  familiar  with  dry-goods  and  men's  furnishings,  but  while  I 
have  no  exaggerated  ideas  of  my  ability,  I  am  sure  that  I  could  take  hold 
quickly  and  master  any  line  that  I  wanted  to  sell.  I  know  how  to  analyze 
things.  I  know  I  have  self-confidence  and  energy,  and  I  believe  those 
who  know  me  well  will  tell  you  that  I  have  good  address  and  other  quali- 
ties that  count. 

I  am  a  high-school  graduate,  and  am  22  years  old.  My  first  position 
was  one  during  a  busy  season  with  Saks.  When  they  no  longer  needed 
me,  I  came  to  my  present  position.  I  can  refer  you  to  Mr.  Jacobs,  Super- 
intendent of  Saks,  and  to  Mr.  Ennis  as  to  my  ability  and  my  faithfulness 
to  my  employer's  interests. 

Is  there  anything  you  can  offer  me  now?  I'd  be  pleased  to  call  on 
you  at  any  time  you  can  talk  with  me. 

Very  truly  yours, 
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This  letter  is  not  intended  as  a  form  that  will  suit  any  par- 
ticular case,  but  is  offered  as  a  suggestion.  Such  a  letter, 
neatly  typewritten,  should  attract  favorable  attention,  and  in 
most  cases  will  result  in  the  applicant's  name  being  put  on 
the  waiting  Ust.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  send  out  dozens  or  even 
himdreds  of  such  letters,  securing  names  from  newspapers  ot 
magazines  and  selecting  those  branches  in  which  the  applicant 
feels  he  can  do  best. 

13.  A  Begrlnner's  Letter. — The  foregoing  are  letters 
that  tell  of  experience.  The  following  letter  would  probably 
command  the  attention  of  a  sales  manager  or  superintendent 
looking  for  promising  new  material  among  inexperienced  men: 

Mr.  John  Blakemore, 

The  Blank  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
My  dear  Sir: 

I  believe  I  have  it  in  me  to  make  a  good  salesman  for  your  Company, 
and  I  want  to  know  if  you  will  not  allow  me  to  call  for  a  talk. 

This  is  no  sudden  thought  with  me.  I  have  been  preparing  myself  for 
some  time,  and  now  I  want  a  chance. 

Respectfully  yours, 

14.  Solicitation  of  Lists  of  Employers. — A  man  that 
wants  to  get  a  position  with  an  electrical  firm  should  make  up 
a  list  of  electrical  concerns  and  solicit  the  entire  list.  Send- 
ing two  hundred  such  letters  will  cost  less  than  $10,  and  this 
expense  is  little  if  it  will  put  the  writer  in  touch  with  a  desir- 
able position  that  will  open  a  useful  career. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  learning  the  names  of  the  leading 
firms  in  any  line  of  business.  The  city  directory,  the  telephone 
book,  and  business  acquaintances  will  help  to  make  a  complete 
list  of  firms  in  one's  own  town.  For  out-of-town  prospects, 
information  can  be  gleaned  from  the  advertising  pages  of 
magazines.  The  periodicals  and  trade  and  business  publica- 
tions carry  classified  advertisements  and  sometimes  classified 
lists.  Then  there  are  trade  directories  that  give  the  names 
of  the  most  prominent  firms  in  each  line  of  business. 

After  a  man  has  made  up  his  mind  to  sell  some  particular 
line  as  a  traveling  man,  it  might  be  well  for  him  to  go  to  a  local 
dealer  in  that  line  and  ask  for  information  about  the  leading 
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houses  that  supply  that  commodity  to  the  trade.  If  he  wants 
to  sell  stoves,  for  example,  any  hardware  dealer  can  give  him 
the  names  of  the  best  firms  in  the  coimtry  in  that  line.  At  a 
dry^goods  store  he  can  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  a 
dozen  houses  selling  cloaks,  fabrics,  etc.  It  may  pay  to  learn 
from  a  commercial  agency  the  rating  of  each  prospect,  because 
some  firms  that  have  a  wide  reputation  are  not  sound  finan- 
cially. 

Before  applying  to  any  firm,  the  applicant  should  consider 
what  that  firm  will  probably  be  in  the  coming  years.  Is  it  one 
that  will  have  many  important  positions  to  fill  as  its  influence 
increases?  Is  it  one  that  makes  wealth  and  reputation  for  a 
small  circle  of  men  on  the  inside,  or  is  it  one  that  offers  a  bright 
futiu^  to  any  of  its  employes  who  devotes  his  talents  to  its 
welfare?  All  firms  whose  department  managers  and  men  in 
other  positions  of  trust  keep  in  the  same  old  groove,  at  the 
same  old  salary,  after  many  years  of  service,  should  be  crossed 
off  the  list.  A  person  should  always  look  for  a  place  where  the 
individual  is  recognized  as  an  individual  and  does  not  become 
a  little  cog  in  a  big  machine. 


ADVERTISING    FOB    A    POSITION 

16.  It  does  not  cost  a  great  deal  to  insert  a  classified  adver- 
tisement or  a  small  displayed  advertisement  in  a  newspaper 
or  one  of  the  trade  publications,  and  it  is  possible  to  get  in 
touch  with  a  good  position  by  this  method.  But  when  he 
who  knows,  or  thinks  he  knows,  just  how  advertising  should 
be  done,  starts  out  to  advertise  his  own  ability  he  should  give 
a  demonstration  of  effective  advertising. 

Remarkable  as  it  may  seem,  few  salesmen,  when  selling  their 
own  service,  follow  the  rules  they  use  when  selling  goods. 
They  know  the  superiority  of  definite  points  over  general 
claims;  they  know  that  earnestness  and  a  few  paragraphs 
bristling  with  interesting  facts  are  worth  a  great  deal  more 
than  twice  the  space  filled  with  clever  or  smart  statements; 
yet  it  is  rare  that  the  applicant  in  his  own  advertisement 
scores  ^  earnestly  and  convincingly  that  the  employer  becomes 
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interested.    The  difficulty  seems  to  be  that  the  applicant 
rarely  puts  himself  in  the  employer's  place — does  not  seem 

to  ask  himself,  "Now,  how 


WANTS   POSITION   IN 
THE  SELLING  END 

Single  man,  30  years  old,  with 
two  years  at  Lehigh  in  electrical 
engineering  and  a  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  modem  salesmanship, 
wants  position  where  he  can  devote 
his  energies  to  promotion  of  elec- 
trical products.  Hard  student  and 
worker.  Said  by  those  who  know 
him  well  to  be  of  pleasing 


alitv  and  very  thorough.     Familiar 
with  trade  conditions. 

Dynamo,  care 


will  this  idea  or  statement 
strike  a  man  who  thinks  he 
knows  his  business  well,  and 
who  is  cxDntinually  solicited 
by  smart  persons  who  want 
to  show  him  how  to  promote 
his  btisiness?" 

It   cannot   be   successfully 
denied  that  a  certain  class  of 
business  men  are  attracted  by 
Pig.  1  devemess,  and  it  is  not  safe 

to  say  that  all  clever  eflForts 

are  inadvisable.   But  care  should  always  be  taken  to  be  rational. 

If  the  applicant  can  be  clever  while  being  earnest,  there  is  no 

objection  to  the  cleverness.     It  is  an  advantage  to  be  different 

if  being  different  means  greater  effectiveness. 

16.  There  seems  to  be  an  imforttmate  tendency  on  the 
part  of  beginners  to  call  themselves  experts.  Such  terms  do 
not  make  the  right  kind  of  impressions  on  experienced  employ- 
ers, unless  the  one  that  makes  the  claim  is  really  an  expert 
and  can  prove  his  claim. 

There  is  no  need  to  be  ashamed  of  being  a  beginner.  All 
men  were  once  begiimers.  But  it  is  a  disadvantage  to  be  a 
beginner  when  there  are  experienced  men  in  the  field,  and  if 
the  beginner  is  wise  in  his  dealings  with  most  advertisers  he 
will  not  make  a  leading  point  of  the  fact  that  he  is  a  beginner. 
The  important  thing  for 

the  applicant  to  do  is  to  eUCCESSFUL    salesman    catering  to  the  best 

^    n    .I  ^     ^™*^®  ^  Middle  West  desires  to  connect  with 

tell    defimtelV    what     he  reliable   manufacturer  of  children's  and  juniors* 

-  .  ,  "^     ,  J  coats.    Address  BOX  4188,  Dry  Goods  Econo- 

has  done,  what  he  can  do     mist. 

or  what  he  thinks  he  can  p,g.  2 

do,  and  ask  a  chance  to 

prove  his  ability.     If  it  becomes  advisable  for  him  to  talk  about 

the  course  of  study  that  he  has  completed,  he  should  show  that 
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he  values  it  only  at  its  true  worth,  that  he  does  not  believe  it 
taught  him  all  there  is  to  be  learned  about  business  building. 
Figs.  1,  2,  and  3  are  examples  of  effective  advertisements  of 
service.  They  deal  with  specific  qtialifications  and  are  likely 
to  strike  the  responsive  chord  in  some  employer's  mind.  Fig.  3 
is  unusually  long  for  an  adver- 
tisement of  its  class,  but  it  is  Is  tWs 
imusually  strong.  It  draws  a 
faithful  pen-picture  of  a  young 
man  that  has  the  knowledge, 
the  experience,  and  the  spirit 
to  make  a  success,  and  too 
few  advertisements  convey 
that  impression. 


YOUR  Young  Man? 


OBTAININO    AN    INTERVIEW 

17.  IiniK>rtaiice  of  Hav- 
ing an  Interview. — An  ap- 
plicant for  a  position  should 
always  try  to  see  the  person 
advertising  for  assistance  or 
needing  it.  The  interview  is 
perhaps  more  important  for 
a  salesman  than  for  any  other 
class  of  applicant,  for  the  in- 
terview gives  him  a  chance  to 
demonstrate  his  selling  ability. 
In  fact,  the  interview  is  so 
important  that  some  salesmen 
make  an  effort  to  find  out 
the    firms  that   insert  blind 

advertisements  that  are  especially  attractive  and  then  call, 
though  uninvited.  If  an  applicant  can  afford  it  and  the 
opportunity  seems  to  be  what  he  wants,  he  should  offer  to  go 
for  an  interview  at  his  own  expense.  No  man  is  likely  to  engage 
an  employe  for  a  responsible  position  before  seeing  him.  By 
taking  the  initiative  and  offcnng  to  go  immediately,  an  appli- 

239—39 


There's  a  young  man  in  Chicago  who 
wants  to  become  connected  with  a  pub- 
lication that  has  real  advertising  to  sell, 
like  — Everybody's        — McClure's 

—Saturday  Evening  Post; 
or.  with  an  advertising  agency  that  offers 
Tcol  service  lilce — 

—Calkins  &  Holden— N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son 
— Lon^-Critchfield  Corporation. 

Briefly,  his  specifications  are:  22  years 
old:  4  years'  experience  in  the  newspai)er 
and  advertising  business;  2  years  as  adver- 
tising solicitor  and  general  utility  man 
on  a  small  morning  daily  (3.000  circula- 
tion); 2  years  in  various  capacities  on 
prominent  class  weeklies^  first  in  charge 
of  the  circulation,  then  in  charge  of  the 
editorial  and  of  the  business  departments, 
and  more  recently  as  advertising  solicitor. 

He  has  written  a  limited  amount  of 
advertising  copy  (some  of  which  has  been 
called  good),  has  had  experience  as  a  re- 
porter; is  thoroughly  accustomed  to  meet- 
ing people  (but  isn't  what  is  generally 
known  as  "smooth"),  and  in  a  small  way, 
has  been  a  successful  business  developer. 

One  man  under  whom  he  worked  for 
14  months  has  written:  "He  has  demon- 
strated his  integrity,  energy,  persistence, 
and  loyalty  to  a  degree  that  means  much 
for  the  future."  And  the  publisher  of 
that  small  daily:  "He  has  the  capability 
to  make  good  in  any  line  associated  with 
the  advertising  department  of  a  publica- 
tion." 

His  present  salary  is  $2.*>  a  week.  He  is 
willing  to  leave  Chicago,  if  necessary. 

The  opportunity  he  is  looking  for  is  an 
exceptional  one;  but  he  believes  he  is  that 
kind  of  a  young  man. 

Address  F.  H.  S.,  care  Printers'  Ink. 

Fig.  3 
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cant  may  get  ahead  of  some  other  man  who  writes  the  adver- 
tiser that  he  will  go  if  his  expenses  are  paid.  In  going  for  an 
interview,  an  applicant  should  take  along  proofs  of  his  ability 
if  he  has  any. 

18.  Making  the  Call. — ^The  applicant  may  make  two 
classes  of  personal  calls:  (1)  those  he  makes  on  his  own 
initiative,  without  previous  commimication  with  the  employer; 
(2)  those  he  makes  by  appointment.  When  an  applicant 
calls  by  appointment  or  in  response  to  an  advertisement,  he 
should  state  the  fact  when  giving  his  name  to  the  information 
derk.  He  should  always  find  out  in  advance  the  name  of  the 
manager  of  the  department  to  which  his  application  would 
naturally  be  referred  and  should  inquire  for  this  person  by 
name.  This  information  can  be  obtained  by  making  inquiries 
over  the  telephone,  or  by  referring  to  the  firm's  advertising 
matter,  letterheads,  catalogs,  or  by  other  means. 

If  an  applicant  is  requested  to  wait  a  few  minutes  until  the 
manager  is  at  liberty,  he  should  observe  all  that  is  going  on 
arotmd  him.  From  the  general  appearance  of  things  one 
can  often  form  an  opinion  of  the  character  of  the  man  in 
authority.  Knowing  his  character  in  a  general  way — ^whether 
liberal  and  progressive,  careless,  or  inclined  to  niggardliness — 
an  applicant  will  be  able  to  calculate  what  sort  of  presentation 
will  please. 

19.  Personal  Api>earance. — ^When  an  applicant  is  asked 
to  call  for  an  interview,  his  personal  appearance  and  conver- 
sation should  be  such  that  favorable  impression  will  be  made. 
He  will  be  observed  critically.  He  should  not  go  with  the 
smell  of  liquor  on  his  breath  or  with,  cigarette-stained  fingers. 
Hands  and  finger  nails  should  be  dean,  the  face  well  shaven, 
the  shoes  polished,  the  collar,  shirt,  and  cuffs  spotless,  and  the 
hat  and  coat  brushed.  If  one  hasn't  already  learned  the  fine 
art  of  courtesy,  it  is  high  time  to  begin.  Politeness  is  a  valu- 
able business  asset.  When  an  applicant  doses  the  door  care- 
fully and  immediately  takes  off  his  hat,  showing  well-brushed 
hair,  he  has  made  a  good  start.  Little  things  count.  A 
capable   applicant  once  lost   his  chance  at  a  good   position 
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because  he  nibbled  his  finger  nails  while  awaiting  his  turn  to 
talk. 

The  principles  that  have  already  been  studied  with  respect 
to  studying  the  customer,  careful  reasoning,  emphasizing  the 
strong  points,  apply  as  strongly  in  interviews  of  this  class  as  in 
other  interviews.  The  employer  is  not  likely  to  be  impressed 
favorably  by  either  the  overbold,  swell-headed  man,  or  the 
passive  man  who  merely  says  **Yes,  sir,'*  **Yes,  sir"  monoto- 
nously and  who  seems  to  have  no  ideas  of  his  own.  As  the 
salesman  will  have  to  show  aggressiveness  for  the  employer  if 
he  is  engaged,  the  employer  will  be  impressed  favorably  if  the 
applicant  presents  a  well-laid  out  campaign  for  landing  the 
job,  and  holds  on  persistently. 

When  dealing  with  prospective  employers  the  applicant 
should  be  confident,  but  should  not  be  a  **know-it-all,"  for  the 
wary  employer  is  likely  to  set  a  trap  for  the  person  that  thinks 
he  knows  everything.  "Will  you  agree,'*  said  a  candidate  on 
an  occasion  when  he  had  made  a  hard  fight  for  an  especially 
desirable  job,  **to  give  me  the  place  if  these  references  support 
all  I  have  claimed?"  When  the  employer  assented,  the  can- 
didate thanked  him  warmly,  picked  up  his  hat,  and  got  out 
without  giving  the  employer  a  chance  to  qualify  his  answer. 

20.  Following  Up  the  Interview. — Following  up  an 
interview  is  as  important  in  closing  an  engagement  for  one's 
service  as  in  selling  anything  else.  It  is  well  to  keep  in  con- 
stant touch,  by  calls  or  messages,  so  that  the  employer  may 
not  forget  or  be  too  much  influenced  by  the  more  recent  call 
of  some  other  candidate.  Very  often  it  is  the  second  call 
that  lands  the  job. 

EMPLOYMENT    CONTRACTS 

21.  A  man  with  a  good  position  can  afford  to  be  inde- 
pendent and  require  a  contract  from  a  new  employer,  that  is, 
if  his  judgment  dictates  that  it  would  be  better  to  have  a 
contract.  But  the  tmemployed  man  cannot  afford  to  hold 
out  for  a  contract ;  his  insistence  for  a  contract  will  frequently 
be  interpreted  as  a  lack  of  confidence  in  himself.     It  is  well 
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enough,  however,  for  a  salesman  to  have  the  arrangement 
between  him  and  his  employer  covered  by  a  letter  or  some 
other  written  memorandum  so  that  there  may  be  no  dispute 
over  salary,  commissions,  expense  accoimts,  etc.  It  is  not 
customary  for  retail  stores  to  make  contracts  with  their 
employes.  Some  manufacturers  prefer  contracts  and  include 
a  nimiber  of  different  regulations. 


THE    SALABT 

22.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  for  a  man  whose  previous 
experience  bears  no  relation  to  the  proposed  new  work  to  make 
a  temporary  sacrifice  of  salary  in  order  to  enter  the  new  field. 
He  may,  for  example,  be  working  as  a  railroad  clerk  at  $75 
a  month.  Unless  he  should  be  able  to  find  a  position  as  a 
solicitor  for  a  railroad  company,  his  railroad  experience  will 
be  of  little  value  in  his  new  work,  and  he  may  have  to  take 
a  position  at  $60  a  month.  But  the  ultimate  outcome — ^not 
the  immediate  reward — should  be  the  chief  consideration. 
A  position  that  pays  only  $15  or  $20  a  week  but  which  opens 
the  opportunity  to  climb  to  several  thousand  dollars  a  year, 
or  perhaps  even  more,  is  better  than  a  position  at  $75  a  month 
that  affords  no  opportimity  to  get  above  $100  a  month.  A 
great  many  beginners  hinder  their  chances  for  success  by 
expecting  too  large  a  salary  at  the  outset. 

** Never  mind  about  the  salary  question,*'  said  one  aggressive 
applicant,  "just  give  me  a  sample  case  and  my  expenses  and  let 
me  demonstrate  what  I  can  do.  Then  we  can  ^jree  without 
any  trouble.'*  At  the  same  time  it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind 
that  a  low  figure  cheapens  the  man.  When  an  applicant  can 
truthfully  say,  **I  have  been  earning  $250  a  month,"  the 
employer  may  be  made  to  realize  that  the  man  before  him  is 
one  of  no  mean  ability.  Even  if  it  eventually  seems  well  to 
make  a  slight  temporary  sacrifice,  no  applicant  loses  anything 
by  letting  the  prospective  employer  know  what  he  is  really 
worth.  Fortunately  for  the  salesmen,  most  large  organizations 
follow  a  plan  of  part  salary  and  part  commission  that  disposes 
of  the  salary  question  and  gives  every  man  a  chance  to  earn  all 
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that  he  is  capable  of  earning.  If  it  is  the  employer's  policy 
to  make  a  contract,  the  salesman  shotdd  see  to  it  that  its 
terms  are  fair  to  him. 

MAKING    THE    MOST    OF    THE    OPPORTUNITY 

23.  When  a  man  has  been  selected  for  a  position  it  is 
important  that  he  should  remember  that  the  battle  is  only 
half  won.  He  should  work  without  regard  for  hours  tmtil  he 
has  a  working  mastery  of  the  details  of  the  new  position. 
Many  men  are  good  starters  but  poor  stickers.  They  are 
clever  when  it  comes  to  making  a  good  first  impression  but 
fail  to  keep  up  the  good  work.  The  real  salesman,  the  man 
whose  earnings  are  large  year  in  and  year  out,  is  he  who  pos- 
sesses all  three  of  the  elements  of  energy — ^initiative,  con- 
centration, and  persistence.  Such  a  man  looks  on  every  posi- 
tion, not  as  a  sinecure,  but  as  an  opportimity  that  he  can 
make  what  he  will;  who  thinks  not  merely  of  today,  but  of 
tomorrow  and  next  year,  and  plans  his  efforts  accordingly. 
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ing with,  §15.  p39. 
Correspondence.  Collecting  by,  §19.  p39. 

department,  Value  of,  §18,  p03. 
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Correspondence,  Sales.  (17,  p60. 

Salesman's,  fil4,  pl2. 
Correspondents.  Paying  bonus  to,  $18*  P^* 
Costs  in  advertising,  {17,  p26. 
Coupon    method    of    keying    advertisements, 

(17,  p29. 
Cover  design.  Details  of,  (17,  p40. 
Crab-meat  campaign,  (18,  p7. 
Cream  separators.  Selling  of,  |15.  p61. 
Credible  and  creditable.  Use  of.  121.  p28. 
Credit  department.  Action  by,  (19,  pl8. 

departments,  119,  p2. 

Determination  of,  {19,  pO. 

Determination     of,     in     mail-order     work, 
§17,  pll. 

Importance  of,  in  salesmanship.  (19,  pi. 

information.  Sources  of,  (19,  plO. 

man.  Relation  of,  to  customers.  (19,  p3. 

Salesmen's  study  of.  fil9,  p5. 
Creditable  and  credible,  Use  of,  (21.  p28. 
Customer's  business.  Study  of  conditions  in, 

f  14.  p38. 
Customers,  Knowledge  of,  in  personal  collect- 
ing. S19.  p3ft. 


Daily  reports  by  salesman,  $14,  pl3. 
Damage  and  charge.  Use  of,  §21,  p28. 
Damages  and  rescission,  (20.  p27. 

for  breach  of  contract  of  sale.  (20,  p29. 

Measure  of,  $20.  p29. 

Recovery  of,  §20,  p27. 
Dash.  Rules  for  using  the.  $21,  pl4. 
Data,  Finding,  for  circulars,  $17*  p46. 
Date  and  engagement.  Use  of,  $21,  p28. 
Dealer  in  selling  cream  separators.  Selecting 

the.'{15.  p63. 
Dealers.  How  salesman  can  help,  $14,  p5. 

Selecting  of,  $14,  p4. 

Selling  to,  $14,  pi. 
Debt.  Outlawed,  $20,  pl3. 
Deceased  persons.  Estates  of.  $20.  p54. 
Defective  remittances.  Dealing  with,  $19,  p50. 
Delicious,    elegant,    and    excellent.    Use    of, 

$21.  p31. 
Delivery    and    payment,    Legal    aspect    of. 
$20.  p31. 

as  desired  by  jobbers  and  other  big  buyers, 
$14.  p41. 

by  transportation  compimy.  $20.  p35. 

of  goods,  Stopping,  $20,  p37. 
Demand  for  salesmen,  $22,  pi. 
Demonstration     in     selling     cash     registers. 
§15,  p22. 

in  selling  cream  separators,  $15,  p69. 

in  selling  vacuum  cleaners,  $15,  p45. 

of  selling  to  retailers.  $14,  pl4. 


Demonstrations,  $1^,  p58. 

Department-store   buyer.    Dealing   with   the, 

$14,  p43. 
Desirous  and  anxious.  Use  of.  $21,  p22. 
Details  of  a  sales  campaign,  $18,  p50. 
Develop.  Use  of,  $21,  p29. 
Diction,  Correct  and  faulty,  $21,  pi. 
Dictionary  habit.  The,  $21.  p4. 
Did  and  done.  Use  of.  $21.  p29. 
Direct  command.  The.  in  sales  letters.  $17.  p53. 
Directly.  Use  of.  $21.  p29. 
Disappoint,   astonish,   and   surprise.   Use  of. 

$21.  p53. 
Discharge.  Causes  for,  $20,  p60. 
Discounts,  Cash,  $19,  p49. 
Special,    in    collecting    by    correspondence. 

$19,  p44. 
Dock  and  pier.  Use  of,  $21,  p29. 
Doesn't  and  don't.  Use  of.  $21.  p29. 
Done  and  did.  Use  of,  $21.  p29. 
Don't  and  doesn't.  Use  of,  $21,  p29. 
Double  comparisons,  $21,  p29. 

negatives,  $21,  p29. 
Down  to  date  and  up  to  date,  Use  of,  $21,  p54. 
Draft,  Definition  of,  $20,  pl5. 
Drafts,  Use  of,  in  collecting  by  correspond- 

ence,  $19,  p43. 
Drawee.  Definition  of,  $20,  pi 5. 
Drawer.  Definition  of.  $20,  pi 5. 
Dummies,  $17,  p36. 
Dummy.  Proof,  $17,  p49. 

E 

Each.  both,  every,  and  all.  Use  of.  $21.  p25. 

either,  and  both.  Use  of.  $21.  p30. 

every,  either,  and  neither.  Use  of.  $21.  p30. 
Eat.  ate.  and  eaten.  Use  of.  $21.  p24. 
Effect  and  affect.  Use  of.  $21.  p30. 
Efficiency.  Methods  of  increasing  salesmen's, 

$18.  p23. 
Either  and  any  one.  Use  of.  $21,  p31. 

each,  and  both.  Use  of,  $21.  p30. 

every,  each,  and  neither.  Use  of.  $21.  pSO. 
Elegant,    delicious,    and    excellent.    Use    of, 

$21.  p31. 
Emigrant  and  immigrant.  Use  of.  $21.  p31. 
Employe.  Liability  of,  $20.  p58. 
Employer  and   employe.   Legal  relations  of. 

$20.  p57. 
Employes  of  dealers.  How  salesman  may  coach. 
$14.  p6. 

when  discharged.  Procedure  of.  $20.  p61. 
Employment  contracts,  $22,  pl5. 

How  to  secure,  $22,  pi. 

Legal  aspect  of,  $20,  p57. 
Encyclopedia  campaign.  $18.  p78. 

Use  of.  in  securing  employment,  $22.  p2. 
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Engagement  and  date,  Use  of,  (21,  p28. 
Entertainment  as  part  of  expense  account, 

118.  p25. 
Equipment,  Selling  of  office.  (15.  p28. 
Errors,  common.  List  of,  (21,  pl9. 

in  billing.  Apology  for.  119,  p52. 
Escort,    carry,    and    accompanied.    Use    of, 

121.  p26. 
Estates  of  deceased  persons,  (20,  p54. 
Etc..  Use  of,  (21.  p31. 
Ever  and  never.  Use  ol,  (21,  p31. 
Every,  each,  both,  and  all.  Use  of,  fi21.  p25. 

each,  either,  and  neither.  Use  of,  fi21,  p30. 
Excellent  and  splendid.  Use  of.  {21,  p50. 

delicious,  and  elegant.  Use  of.  (21,  p31. 
Except  and  accept.  Use  of.  fi21.  p20. 
Exclamation    point.    Rules    for    using    the, 

S21.  pl3. 
Expect  and  suspect.  Use  of.  fi21.  p53. 

anticipate,  and  suppose.  Use  of,  fi21.  p22. 
Expense  accounts.  (18.  p26. 
Extravagant  expressions,  {21,  p32. 


False  statements  by  buyer.  Legal  effect  of, 

S20.  p28. 
Pare  and  ejectment,  (20,  p63. 
Farther  and  further.  Use  of.  §21.  p32. 
Favor  and  letter.  Use  of.  (21.  p32. 
Pear  and  afraid.  Use  of.  121.  p21. 
Federal  laws,  §20.  p4. 
Female  and  feminine.  Use  of.  §21.  p32. 
Piling  by  customers'  names,  §19.  p31. 

systems  in  collecting  work,  §19,  p26. 
Financial,  pecuniary,  money,  and  funds.  Use 

of  words.  §21.  p33. 
Firmness  in  personal  collecting,  §19,  p37. 
First  and  firstly.  Use  of.  §21.  p33. 
Flattery,  Use  of.  in  collecting  by  correspond- 
ence. §19,  p41. 
Folders  for  follow-up  letters,  §17,  p35. 
Follow-up  letters.  Folders  for,  §17,  p35. 

-up  matter,  Postage  for,  §17,  p68. 

-up  system,  Planning  a.  §17,  p65. 

-up  systems,  §17,  p65. 

-up  systems.  Expense  of,  §17,  p68. 

-up  systems.  Waste  in,  §17,  p66. 

-up  work  in  real  estate  selling,  §16,  p72. 

-up  work  in  selling  office  equipment,  §15,  p31. 
Forged  and  raised  checks,  §20.  p20. 
Form-letter  copy.  Arranging,  §17,  p70. 

letters.  §17,  p69. 

letters.  Printing  of,  §17,  p72. 

letters.  Signatures  of,  §17,  p71. 

letters.  Use  of,  in  collecting  by  correspond- 
ence, §19,  p41. 

paragraphs,  §17,  p73. 


Former  and  latter.  Use  of.  §21,  pd3. 
Forms  for  use  in  selling  work,  §18.  p38. 
used  in  credit  departments.  §19.  pl3. 
Forward  and  backward.  Use  of,  §21.  p33. 
Freight  charges.  Law  as  to.  §20,  p36. 
Friend  and  acquaintance.  Use  of.  §21,  p33. 
Fimds.  money,  pecuniary,  and  financial.  Use 

of  words,  §21,  p33. 
Funny.  Use  of.  §21.  p33. 
Further  and  farther.  Use  of,  §21.  p32. 


Gas  stove.  Planning  campaign  for  selling  a, 

§17,  pl3. 
Generally,   usually,   and   commonly,   Use  of, 

§21.  p33. 
Gentleman  and  lady.  Use  of.  §21,  p36. 
Goods,  Consignment  of,  §18,  p60. 

inferior.  Delivery  of,  §20,  p33. 

Law  as  to  delivery  of,  §20,  p31. 

Payment  for,  §20,  p45. 

Recovering,  §20,  p49. 

Right  to  inspect,  §20.  p33. 
Got.  Use  of.  §21,  p33. 
Grammar.  Errors  of.  §21.  pl9.  _ 
Groceries,  Work  of  special  salesman  of,  §  14,  p30. 
Guaranty,  §20,  p51. 

Contracts  of,  §20,  p61. 

Essentials  of  a,  §20,  p51. 
Guess,  think,  believe,  suppose,  and  imagine. 

Use  of,  §21,  p34. 
Guests,  Hotels'  responsibility  for,  §20,  p74. 

H 

Had  a  right  to.  Use  of,  §21,  p34. 

rather,  and  had  better.  Use  of,  §21,  p34. 
Hadn't  ought  to,  Use  of,  §21,  p34. 
Haint.  Use  of,  §21,  p34. 

Happen,  occur,  and  take  place.  Use  of,  §21,  p34. 
Hardly  and  scarc-ely.  Use  of,  §21,  p46. 
Headlines,  Use  and  essentials  of,  §17,  p7. 
Herewith,  Use  of,  §21,  p34. 
Hotels.  Laws  relating  to,  §20,  p71. 
House  organ,  §18,  p41. 

publications,  §18,  p41. 

-to-housc  canvass  in  I.  C.  S.  work,  §16,  p25. 

-to-housc  canvsiss  in  selling  vacuum  clean- 
ers, §15,  p41. 
How,  Use  of.  §21,  p34. 
Humor  in  advertisements,  §17,  pl8. 
Hyphen,  Rules  for  using  the,  §21,  pl4. 

I 

I  and  we.  Overuse  of.  §17,  p56. 

I.  C.  S.  Record-Breakers'  Association,  §18,  p31. 

C.  S.  scholarships.  Selling  of,  §16,  pl5. 
If  and  whether.  Use  of.  §12.  p34. 
Illustrations  in  circular  matter,  §17,  p38. 
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Imagine,  suppose,  believe,  guess,  and  think. 
Use  of,  fi21,  p34. 

Immigrant  and  emigrant,  fi21,  p31. 

Imperial  coffee  campaign,  (18.  p70. 

In  and  into.  Use  of,  {21,  p35. 
regard  to,  and  as  regards.  Use  of.  (21.  p23. 

Inaugurate,   commence,    and   begin,   Use   of. 
§21,  p35. 

Incomplete  statements  in  composition,  (21,  p36. 

Individual,  man.  and  person.  Use  of,  (21.  p35. 

Individuality  of  sales  letters,  (17,  p54. 

Indorsement  of  commercial  paper,  (20,  pi 8. 

Indorsements  in  I.  C.  S.  work.  Use  of  local, 
116,  p43. 

Indorser,  Definition  of,  {20,  pi 5. 

Inferior  goods.  Delivery  of,  §20,  p33. 

Infinitive.  Split,  §21,  p50. 

Inns,  Laws  relating  to.  §20,  p71. 

Inquiries  and  orders,  §17,  p26. 
Answering,  §17,  p57. 

Inquiry  bringer.  The,  §17,  p27. 

Insane  persons.  Rule  as  to  ability  to  contract, 
§20,  p6. 

Insertion  of  typewritten  matter  in  form  let- 
ters, §17,  p72. 

Insolvency  and  receiverships,  §20,  p53. 
Definition  of,  §20,  p37. 

Inspection  of  goods.  Legal  rights  as  to,  §20,  p33. 

Inst,  and  ult..  Use  of.  §21,  p54. 

Instalment  accounts.  Action  on.  §20,  p49. 
plan  in  mail-order  merchandizing,  §17,  plO. 

Insurance.  Law  as  to,  §20,  p21. 
SelUng  of  life,  §15,  p2. 

Intend,  pxirpose,  and  propose,  Use  of.  §21.  p45. 

Interest  on  delayed  i>ayment,  §19,  p48. 

Interlineations  and  alterations  on  contracts, 
§20,  plO. 

Interrogation    point,    Rules    for    using    the. 
§21,  pl3. 

Interstate  shipments.  Liability  on,  §20.  p42. 

Interviews    with     candidates    for    positions, 
§18.  pl5. 

Into  and  in.  Use  of,  §21,  p35. 

Intoxicated  persons.  Rule  as  to  ability  to  con- 
tract, §20.  p6. 

Investments,  Selling  points  of,  §16,  p48. 
Selling  of.  §16,  p46. 

Is  and  was.  Use  of,  §21,  p55. 

It  and  that.  Use  of,  §21.  p36. 
Use  of,  §21,  p35. 

Its  and  it's.  Use  of.  §21.  p36. 


Jobber's  and  manufacturer's  salesmen.   Con- 
flict of.  §14.  p42. 
Jobbers,  Exclusive  territory  of,  §14,  p41. 
Judgment  note,  Definition  of.  §20,  pl7. 


Keying  advertisements,  §17,  p27. 
Knew  and  knowed.  Use  of,  §21.  p36. 
Knowledge  of  customers  in  personal  coUeci- 
ing,  §19,  p36. 

L. 

Lady  and  gentleman.  Use  of,  §21.  p36. 
Language,  Importance  of  good,  §21,  pi. 
Last  and  latter.  Use  of,  §21.  p31. 

and  past.  Use  of,  §21,  p41. 
Latter  and  former.  Use  of,  §21,  p33. 

and  last.  Use  of,  §21,  p31. 
Law  and  common  sense,  §20,  p2. 

Common,  §20,  p4. 

Derivation  and  authority  of.  §20.  p3. 

Importance  of  study  of,  §20,  pi. 

in     real     estate     selling.     Knowledge    of. 
§16.  p64. 
Laws,  Federal,  §20.  i>4. 

of  selling.  §20,  pi. 

Bute,  §20.  p4. 
Lawyer's  reports,  as  source  of  credit  informa> 

tion,  §19,  pl6. 
Lawyers  as  collectors,  §19,  p46. 
Lay  and  lie.  Use  of,  §21,  p37. 
Learn  and  teach.  Use  of.  §21,  p37. 
Leave  and  let.  Use  of.  §21.  p37. 
Legal  essentials  of  a  sale,  §20,  p22. 

tender,  §20.  p21. 
Lend  and  loan.  Use  of,  §21,  p37. 
Length  of  letters.  §17,  p60. 
Lengthwise  and  sidewiae.  Use  of,  §21.  p37. 
Less,     whole,     more,    and    moat.    Use    of, 

§21,  p59. 
Let  and  leave.  Use  of.  §21.  p37. 
Letter  and  favor.  Use  of,  §21,  i>32. 

answering  an  advertisement  of  a  position. 
Example  of,  §22,  p8. 

Suggestions  as  to  beginning  a,  §21,  p24. 
Letters  in  selling  cash  registers.  Use  of  cir- 
cular, §15.  pl6. 

in  selling  investments.  Use  of,  §16,  p52. 

Length  of  time  between,  §17,  p68. 

of  i4)plication,  §22,  p7. 

Sales.  §17,  p50. 

Straight-canvass.  §17.  p69. 

to  customers.  Salesmen's.  §14.  pl2. 

Use  of.  in  collecting,  §19,  p41. 
Liability.  Limitation  of,  §20.  p39. 

of  common  carriers,  §20,  p38. 

of  employe.  §20,  p58. 

on  interstate  shipments,  §20,  p42. 
Liable  and  likely.  Use  of,  §21,  p37. 
Libel  and  slander.  Use  of,  §21,  pW. 
Lie  and  lay.  Use  of,  §21,  p37. 
Life  insurance,  Selling  of,  §15,  p2. 
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like  and  love.  Use  of.  (21.  p37. 

as  and  that.  Use  of,  fi21.  p23. 
Likely  and  apt,  Use  of.  fi21.  p23. 

and  liable.  Use  of.  (21,  p37. 
Limitation  of  liability.  §20.  p39. 
Limited.  Use  of,  121.  p37. 
LUts.  Mailing.  §17,  p77. 
Loan  and  lend.  Use  of,  §21,  p37. 
Locate  and  settle.  Use  of,  §21,  p37. 
Long-range  salesmanship,  §17,  pi. 
Loose  and  lose.  Use  of,  §21,  p37. 

-leaf  book  in  collecting  work,  §10,  p25. 
Lose  and  loose.  Use  of,  §21,  p37. 
Losses  and  damage.  Claim  for,  §20,  p37. 
Lou  and  lot.  Use  of.  §21,  p38. 
Love  and  like,  Use  of,  §21,  p37. 
Lovely,  Use  of,  §21,  p38. 
Low-priced  and  cheap,  Use  of,  §21,  p27. 

M 

Mad  at  him.  Use  of.  §21,  p38. 

Magazine  advertising.  Soliciting  of,  §16,  p7. 

subscriptions,  Selling  of,  §16,  p76. 
Mail,  Acceptance  by,  §20,  p26. 

distribution.  System  in,  §17.  p76. 

-order  advertisements.  Object  of,  §17,  pl3. 

-order  advertising.  §17,  p20. 

-order  business.  Location  of,  §17,  p4. 

-order  field.  Opportunities  in,  §17,  p2. 

-order  merchandizing.  §17,  pi. 

-order  plan,  Advantages  of,  §17,  p3. 

-order  plan.  Disadvantages  of.  §17,  p3. 

-order  problem.  Analysis  of,  §17,  p24. 

•order  work.  Selling  plan  in.  §17,  p4. 

soliciting  in  encyclopedia  campaign,  §18,  p81. 
Mailing  lists,  §17,  p77. 
Majority  and  most.  Use  of,  §21,  p38. 
Maker,  Definition  of,  §20,  pi 5. 
Male  and  masculine.  Use  of,  §21.  p32. 
Man  and  woman.  Use  of,  §21,  p3S. 

individual,  and  person,  Use  of,  §21,  p35. 
Management  of  men,  §18,  p4. 
Manager,  sales.  Qualifications  and  duties  of, 

§18,  p2. 
Manufacturer's  salesmen.  Conflict  of  jobber's 

and,  §14,  p42. 
Many  and  much.  Use  of,' §21,  p38. 
Marks  of  parenthesis.    Rules   for   using   the, 

§21,  pl5. 
Married  women.  Rule  as  to  ability  to  contract, 

§20,  p6. 
Masculine  and  male.  Use  of,  §21,  p32. 
May  and  can.  Use  of.  §21,  p38. 
Me  going  and  my  going.  Use  of,  §21,  p38. 
Memoranda,  Use  of,  §21,  p38. 
Men,  Management  of,  §18.  p4. 
Mention  and  allude.  Use  of.  §21,  p22. 


Mercantile  agency,  as  source  of  credit  informa- 
tion, §10,  pll. 

Merely  and  simply.  Use  of,  §21,  p30. 

Methods  of  keying  ads.  §17.  p30. 
of  recording  letters,  §17^  p74. 

Minors,    Rule    as    to    ability    to    contract, 
§20,  p6. 

Mispronounced   words.   List  showing  correct 
pronunciations  of,  §21,  p61. 

Mistakes  in  English,  List  of,  §21.  plO. 

M(mey,  ftmds,  pecuniary,  and  financial,  Use 
of  words,  §21.  p33. 

More,     whole,     less,     and     most,     Use     of, 
§21,  p50. 

Most,    about,    almost,    and    nearly,    Use   of, 
§21,  p30. 
and  majority.  Use  of,  §21,  p38. 
more,  whole,  and  less.  Use  of,  §21,  p50. 

Much  and  many.  Use  of.  §21,  p38. 

My  going  and  me  going.  Use  of,  §21,  p38. 

N 

Nasty  and  rotten.  Use  of,  §21,  p30. 
Naught  and  aught.  Use  of,  §21,  p24. 
Nearly,  most,  about,  and  almost,  §21,  p30. 
Necessaries,  Definition  of,  §20,  pO. 
Neg^atives,  Double,  §21.  p20. 
Neither  and  nor.  Use  of,  §21,  p40. 

either,  every,  and  each.  Use  of,  §21,  p30. 
Never  and  ever.  Use  of,  §21,  p31. 
Newspaper  advertising.  Soliciting  of,  §16,  p2. 
No  and  not.  Use  of,  §21,  p30. 

and  nothing.  Use  of,  §21,  p30. 

good.  Use  of,  §21,  p30. 
None,  Use  of,  §21.p30. 
Nor  and  neither.  Use  of,  §21,  p40. 

or  or  after  no  or  not.  Use  of,  §21,  p30. 
Not  and  no.  Use  of,  §21,  p30. 

nearly  and  nothing  like,  Use  of,  §21,  p40. 
Nothing  and  no.  Use  of,  §21,  p30. 

like  and  not  nearly.  Use  of,  §21.  p40. 
Novice  and  amateur,  Use  of,  §21,  p40. 

O 

O.  K.,  Use  of,  §21,  p40. 

ObliKations,  Legal  essentials  of,  §20,  pll. 

Occur,  happen,  and  take  place,  Use  of,  §21,  p34. 

Off  of.  Use  of,  §21.  p40. 

Offer  and  acceptance.  Law  as  to,  §20,  p23. 

Legal  acceptance  of,  §20,  p26. 
Offers,  Bargain.  §17,  pplO,  66. 

in  advertising  matter.  Law  as  to,  §20,  p23. 
Office  equipment.  Selling  of.  §15,  p28. 
Old  goods.  Salesman's  help  in  getting  rid  of, 

§14,  p34. 
On  and  upon,  Use  of,  §21,  p54. 
Only,  Use  of.  §21,  p40. 
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Onto.  Use  of.  (21.  p41. 
Open  account,  Laws  regarding.  (20,  p2. 
Oral  and  verbal.  Use  of,  §21.  i>41. 
Order  blank,  Example  of.  f  17.  pp8.  9. 

blanks  in  mail-order  merchandising.  §17,  p7. 
Orders  and  inquiries,  §17,  p26. 
Organ,  House,  §18.  p41. 

Organisation,  Value  of,  in  sales  work.  §18,  pi. 
Ought  to  and  should.  Use  of.  §21.  i>41. 
Outfits  of  agents,  §17,  pl2. 
Outlawed  accounts.  Part  payment  on.  §10,p48. 

claims,  §20.  p47. 

debt.  §20.  pl3. 
Outlawry  of  notes.  §20.  pl9. 
Overdue  accounts,  SecurHy  for,  §19.  p47. 
Overloading,  Judicious  selling  compared  with, 

§14.  pS. 
Overuse  of  favorite  words  in   sales  letters, 
§17,  p66. 


Package  goods.  Example  of  selling.  §14,  p24. 

goods,  Value  of,  §18.  p51. 
Pants,  breeches,  and  trousers.  Use  of.  §21.  p41. 
Parenthesis.    Rules   for  using   the   marks  of. 

§21,  pl5. 
Parenthetical    expressions,    how    ptmctuated, 

§21,  p7. 
Part  payment.  §20,  i>47. 
Partial  payments  in  collecting  work.  §19.  p44. 
Partly  and  partially,  Use  of.  §21.  p41. 
Partnership,  Definition  of,  §20,  p55. 
Partnerships  and  corporations.  §20,  p55. 
Party,  person,  and  people,  Use  of.  §21.  p42. 
Past  and  last.  Use  of.  §21.  p41. 
Pay  and  settle.  Use  of.  §21,  p42. 
Payee.  Definition  of,  §20,  pl5. 
Payment,  Applying  the,  §20.  p48. 

for  goods.  Manner  of.  §20.  p45. 

on  outlawed  accounts,  §19,  p48. 

Part.  §20.  p47. 

Recovery  of,  §20,  p47. 

Voluntary  and  involuntary,  §20,  p46. 
Pajrments.  defective.  Dealing  with.  §19.  p50. 
Pecuniary,  financial,  money,  and  funds.  Use 

of  words.  §21.  p33. 
People,  person,  and  party.  Use  of.  §21,  p42. 
Per  day,  per  year,  via.  Use  of,  §21.  p42. 
Period,  Rules  for  using  the.  §21,  pl2. 
Permit  and  allow.  Use  of  words,  §21.  p42. 
Persistence  in  personal  collecting.  §19,  p39. 
Person.  Legal  definition  of.  §20.  p9. 

man,  and  individual.  Use  of,  §21,  p35. 

people,  and  party.  Use  of,  §21,  p42. 
Personal  calls.  Collecting  by  means  of,  §19,  p34. 

collecting.  Principles  of,  §19,  p36. 
^   culicctor,  Value  of,  §19,  p22. 


Piano  and  voice.  Use  of,  §21,  p42. 

Pianos,  Selling  of.  §15,  p49. 

Pier  and  dock.  Use  of.  §21.  p29. 

Place  ofHhe  pronoun,  §21.  p44. 

Plan  of  payment  in  mail-order  merchandiiing, 

§17.  plO. 
Planning  a  follow-up  system.  §17.  pd5. 
Plenty  and  plentiful.  Use  of.  §21,  p42. 
Plurals  that  seem  to  be  singular,  §21,  p22. 
Poetical    words   in    commercial    composition. 

§21.  p42. 
Policy  of  house.  Study  of,  §14.  plO. 
Position,  How  to  get  a,  §22,  pi. 
Possessives  with  verbal  nouns.  §21.  p43. 
Postage  for  follow-up  matter,  §17,  p68. 
Postal  cards.  Use  of.  in  collecting  by  corre- 
spondence. §19,  p42. 
Practical  and  practicable.  Use  of,  §21,  p43. 
Precedence  of  pronouns.  §21.  p45. 
Prejudiced  and  prepossessed.  Use  of.  §21,  p43. 
Prepositions.  Case  of  pronouns  after.  §21.  p26. 
PreiKffisessed  and  prejudiced.  Use  of.  §21.  p43. 
Presentment    of    checks,    bills,    and    notes. 

§20,  pl6. 
Pretty  and  rather.  Use  of.  §21.  p43. 
Preventative  and  preventive.  Use  of.  §21.  p43. 
Price  as  feature  of  advertisements.  §17.  pl9. 

regulations.  Law  as  to.  §20,  p23. 
Principal  and  principle.  Use  of,  §21,  p43. 
Printed  matter  in  mail-order  work,  §17,  p7. 
Printing  of  form  letters,  §17.  p72. 
Privilege  and  right.  Use  of.  §21.  p43. 
Profits,  Sharing  with  salesmen,  §18.  p22. 
Promissory  note.  Definition  of,  §20.  pl4. 
Pronoun.  Place  of  the.  §21,  p44. 
Pronouns  after  prepositions.  Case  of.  §21.  p26. 

Agreement  of.  §21.  p43. 

Misuse  of.  with  the  verb  "be."  §21.  p44. 

Precedence  of.  §21,  i>46. 
Pronunciation,  Proper.  List  of  words.  §21.  p61. 
Proof.    Handling   of.   in   prqiaiing   circulars. 

§17,  p48. 
Propose,  purpose,  and  intend.  Use  of,  §21,  p45. 
Prospects     in     I.     C.     S.     work.     Getting. 
§16,  p20. 

in  real  estate  selling.  Getting.  §16.  p67. 

in  selling  cash  registers.  Getting,  §15.  pl6. 

in  selling  investments.  Getting.  §16.  p50. 

in  selling  life  insurance.  Getting.  §15.  p3. 

in  selling  office  equipment.  Getting,  §15.  p20. 

in  selling  pianos.  Getting,  §15,  p54. 

in  selling  vacuum  cleaners,  Gettipg.  §15,  p41. 
Protest  of  conunerdal  paper,  §20,  pl9. 
Proved  and  proven.  Use  of.  §21.  p45. 
Punctuation,  Object  of.  §21.  p5. 
Purpose,     propose,     and     intend,     Use     of. 
§21,  p43. 
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Qualifications  of  an  applicant  for  a  position. 

§22.  p2. 
Quite.  Use  of,  $21.  p45. 
Quotas.  flS.  p28. 

Cash  register  comi>any's  system  of,  f  18,  p30. 
Pood-products    manufacturer's    system    of. 
il8.  p90. 
Quotation  marks,  Rules  for  using  the.  f21,  pl5. 


Railroad  tickets.  Law  as  to,  f20,  p65. 
Raise  and  rear.  Use  of.  f21.  p45. 
Rather  and  pretty.  Use  of.  121.  p43. 
Real  estate.  Selling  of.  il6,  p60. 
Rear  and  ruse,  Use  of,  f21,  p45. 
Receiver,  Appointment  of,  (20,  p54. 
Record-Breakers'  Association,  I.  C.  S.,  flS,  p31. 

of  customers.  Keeping  a,  f  17.  p76. 
Records  and  card  forms  for  foUow-up  work, 
$17.  p74. 

comparative.   Use  of,   in    collecting    work. 
§19.  p24. 

of  sales.  flS.  p34. 
Recovering  goods.  i20,  p40. 
Recovery  of  payment,  i20.  p47. 
Red  Cedar  chest  problem.  Analysis  of.  il7,  p24. 
Redtmdant  adjectives.  i21,  p45. 
References,  Asking  the  buyer  for,  as  source  of 

credit  information.  il9,  pl6. 
.  in  securing  a  position.  $22,  p5. 
Registers,  Selling  of  cash,  $15.  pl4. 
Relations  and  relatives.  Use  of.  $21,  p45. 
Reliability  and  trustworthy.  Use  of,  $21.  p54. 
Relief  from  legal  obligations,  $20,  p29. 
Remainder,  rest,  and  balance.  Use  of,  $21.  p24. 
Remedy  for  breach  of  warranty,  $20.  p53. 
Reports  by  salesman,  as  source  of  credit  infor- 
mation, $19,  pl2. 

by  salesman.  Daily.  $14,  pl3. 

from  other  firms,  as  source  of  credit  informa- 
tion, $19,  pl8. 
Representatives.  Engaging  of.  $17,  pll. 
Reputation  and  character.  Use  of,  $21,  p27. 
Reselling    goods    when    payment    is    refused, 

$20,  pfiO. 
Respectively  and  respectfully.  Use  of,  §21,  p46. 
Responsibility  of  hotels.  $20.  p72. 
Rest,  balance,  and  remainder,  Use  of,  $21,  p24. 
Results,  Keeping  a  record  of,  $17,  p76. 
Rstailer.  Helping  the,  $14,  p5. 

with  sales  plans.  Helping  the,  $14,  p5. 
Retailer's   business,    Importance   of   studying 
the,  $14,  p3. 

cooperation.  Getting  the.  $18.  pd9. 

employes.     Relation     of     salesman     with, 
$14.  p6. 


Retailers,  Illustration  of  selling  to.  $14,  pl4. 

Sale  of  package  goods  to,  $14,  p23. 

Selecting  the  best,  $14,  p4. 
.  Selling  points  in  dealing  with,  $14,  p2. 

Selling  to,  $14.  p2. 
Return  envelopes.  Use  of,  $17.  plO. 
Right  and  privilege.  Use  of.  $21,  p43. 
Rights  and  privileges  of  a  traveler,  $20.  p63. 
Rotary  clubs,  $15.  p30. 
Rotten  and  nasty.  Use  of,  $21.  p39. 

8 

Said  and  allow.  Use  of.  $21.  p21. 
Salary-and-commission  plan  of  compensation, 

$18,  p21. 
Sale,  Legal  essentials  of  a.  $20.  p22. 
Sales  campaign,  Details  of  a,  $18,  p50. 

campaign    for    new    product.    Planning    a. 
$18,  p7. 

Cash  and  credit,  $20,  p46. 

Checking  of.  $17.  p31. 

Conditional,  $20,  p44. 

conventions,  $18,  p41. 

department.  Organization  of,  $18.  pi. 

letters.  $17,  i>50. 

letters.  Examples  of,  $17,  p62. 

manager.  Qualifications  and  duties,  $18,  p2. 
Sales  manager.  Salesman's  cooperation  with, 
$14,  pll. 

plans.  Helping  the  retailer  with,  $14,  p5. 

records,  $18,  p34. 
Salesman  as  judge  of  credit,  $19.  p21. 
Salesman's  reports,  as  source  of  credit  informa- 
tion. $19,  pl2. 
Salesmanship,  Long-range,  $17,  pi. 
Salesmen,  Bonding  of,  $18,  pl9. 

Compensation  of,  $18,  pl9. 

Demand  for,  §22,  pi. 

Engaging  of,  $17,  pll. 

for  I.  C.  S.  work.  Training  of,  §16,  p20. 

for     selling    cash     registers.     Training    of. 
$15,  pl4. 

for   selling   office   equipment.   Training   of, 
$15.  p28. 

Securing  and  training.  $18,  pi 2. 
Salesmen's  legal  ability  to  sell,  $20,  p22. 
Same  and  similar.  Use  of,  §21,  p46. 
Samples,  Hotel's  responsibility  for,  §20,  p73. 

in   selling  magazine  subscriptions.   Use  of, 
§16,  p79. 
Sampling,  §18,  p56. 
Saw  and  seen.  Use  of,  §21.  p46. 
Says,  Use  of.  §21,  p46. 
Scarcely  and  hardly.  Use  of,  §21,  p46. 
Seals  to  contracts,  §20,  plO. 
Seasonableness  in  advertising.  §17,  pl8. 
Security  for  overdue  accounts,  §19,  p47. 
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Seen  and  saw.  Use  of,  $21.  p46. 

Self-interest,    Appeal    to.     in    sales    letters. 

§17,  p51. 
Selling    and    collecting.     Relation     between. 
il9.  p21. 

plan  in  mail-order  work,  {17.  p4. 

points  in  dealing  with  retailers,  §14,  p2. 

points  of  investments,  §16,  p48. 
Semicolon,  Rules  for  using  the,  §21,  plO. 
Sentences,  Short.  §21.  p48. 
Separators,  Selling  of  cream.  §15,  p61. 
Service  bureaus.  §14,  p36. 

Selling  one's  own.  §22,  pi. 

work  by  salesman.  §14.  p33. 
Set  and  sit.  Use  of,  §21.  p50. 
Settle  and  locate.  Use  of.  §21.  p37. 

and  pay,  Use  of,  §21,  p42. 
Sewage  and  sewerage.  Use  of,  §21.  p46. 
Shall,  will,  should,  and  would.  Use  of,  §21.  p46. 
Shipments,  Interstate,  Liability  on,  §20,  p42. 

Law  as  to  a  O.  D..  §20,  p37. 

on  approval,  §20,  p44. 
Short  sentences,  §21,  p48. 
Should  and  ought  to,  Use  of,  §21.  p41. 

would,  will,  and  shall.  Use  of.  §21.  p46. 
Sidewise  and  lengthwise.  Use  of,  §21.  p37. 
Signature,  Legal  rules  about,  §20,  plO. 
Similar  and  same,  Use  of,  §21,  p46. 
Simplicity  in  writing  and  speaking,  §21,  p49. 
Simply  and  merely.  Use  of,  §21,  p39. 
Since  and  ago.  Use  of,  §21,  p49. 
Singular  and  plural  verbs,  §21,  p49. 
Sit  and  set.  Use  of,  §21,  p60. 
Size  of  drctilar  matter,  §17,  p33. 
Slander  and  libel.  Use  of,  §21,  p50. 
Sleeping-car  and  parlor-car  companies,  §20,  p70. 
So  and  such.  Use  of,  §21,  p52. 
Soliciting  letters,  §17,  p50. 
Some,    something,    and    somewhat.    Use    of, 

§21,  p50. 
Sometimes  and  sometime,  Use  of,  §21,  p50. 
Somewhat,    something,    and    some,    Use    of, 

§21.  p50. 
Special  goods  wanted  by  large  buyers,  §14,  p41. 
Specialization  in  sales  efforts.  §18,  p33. 
Spectators  and  audience,  Use  of,  §21.  p24. 
Splendid  and  excellent,  Use  of.  §21,  p50. 
Split  infinitive,  §21,  p50. 
Squinting  construction,  §21,  p61. 
State.  Use  of,  §21,  p52. 

Stationary  and  stationery,  Use  of,  §21,  p62. 
Statue  and  statute,  Use  of,  §21,  p52. 
Staying  and  stopping,  Use  of,  §21,  p52. 
Stoppage  in  transitu,  The  right  of,  §20,  p37. 
Stopping  and  staying,  Use  of,  §21,  p62. 
Straight-canvass  letter.  §17,  p59. 

-salary  plan  of  compensation,  §18,  p22. 


SubjecU,  Conjoint.  §21.  p28. 

Subordinate  clauses,  §21,  p6. 

Subscriptions,  Selling  of  magazine,  §16,  p76. 

Substitution  prevented  by  trade  mark.  §18.  p53. 

Such  and  so.  Use  of.  §21,  p52. 

Superlative     degree     for     the     comparative. 

§21.  p52. 
Suppose,  believe,  guess,  think,  and  imagine. 
Use  of.  §21.  p34. 

expect,  and  anticipate.  Use  of.  §21,  p22. 
Sure,  Use  of,  §21,  p53. 
Suretyship.  §20.  p52. 
Surprise,   astonish,   and   disappoint.   Use   of. 

§21,  p53. 
Suspect  and  expect.  Use  of.  §21.  i>53. 
Synonyms.  Use  of,  §21.  p2. 
Sjrstem  in  mail  distribution,  §17.  p76. 
Systems  for  follow-up  work.  §17,  p74. 

for  handling  accounts,  §19.  p24. 

for  use  in  selling  work,  §18.  p38. 

in  credit  departments,  §19,  pl3. 


Tact  in  personal  collecting,  §19,  p36. 
Take  place,  happen,  and  occur.  Use  of .  §21.  p34. 
Teach  and  learn.  Use  of,  §21.  p37. 
Territory.  Assignment  of,  §18.  p27. 

of  jobbers,  Exclusive.  §14,  p41. 
Testimonials  in  I.  C.  S.  work.  Use  of,  §16,  p43. 

in  letters,  §17.  p57. 

Use  of,  in  securing  a  position,  §22.  p4. 
Than  and  as.  Use  of,  §21,  p23. 

Case  after,  §21.  p26. 

Use  of.  §21,  p53. 
That  and  it.  Use  of.  §21.  p36. 

but  what,  and  but  that.  Use  of.  §21.  p26. 

like,  and  as,  Use  of,  §21.  p23. 

there  and  this  here.  Use  of,  §21,  p58. 

Use  of,  §21,  p53. 

who,  and  which,'  Use  of.  §21.  p56. 
Their  and  there.  Use  of.  §21,  p63. 
Them,  those,  and  these.  Use  of.  §21.  p53. 
There  and  their.  Use  of.  §21.  p53. 

and  they.  Use  of.  §21.  p53. 
These  kind  and  those  kind.  Use  of.  §21.  p63. 

those,  and  them.  Use  of.  §21.  p53. 
They  and  there.  Use  of.  §21.  p53. 
Think,  guess,  believe,  suppose,  and  imagine. 

Use  of,  §21.  p34. 
This  here  and  that  there.  Use  of.  §21,  p53. 
Those  kind  and  these  kind.  Use  of.  §21.  p68. 

them,  and  these.  Use  of.  §21.  i>53. 
Tickets.  Time  limitations  on.  §20.  p65.     • 
Tickler  system  in  handling  accounts.  §19.  p32. 
Time   between   letters  in   follow-up   systems, 
§17,  p68. 

limitations  on  tickets,  §20,  p65. 
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HmeUness  in  advertimng.  $17,  pl8. 

of  letters.  il7.  p57. 
Title  of  goods  delivered.  120,  p42. 
To  be.  Case  after.  $21.  p2d. 

too.  and  two,  Use  of,  $21,  pM. 
Tone  of  sales  letters.  $17,  p54. 
Too.  two,  and  to.  Use  of.  $21,  pM. 
Trite  expressions,  $21,  p54. 
Trade.  Circular  matter  for,  $17.  p35. 

General  principles  of  selling  to,  $14,  pi. 

Illustration  of  selling  to,  $14,  pl4. 

mark.  Creating  a.  $18,  p55. 

mark.  Value  of  the.  $18,  p52. 
Training  of  salesmen  for  I.  C.  S.  work.  $16,  p20. 

of  salesmen  for  seUing  cash  registers,  $15.pl4. 

of   salesmen   for   selling   office   equipment, 
$15.  p28. 

the  salesmen.  $18,  plS. 
TransporUtion,  $20.  p63. 
Traveler's  rights  and  privileges.  $20.  p63. 
Trousers,  breeches,  and  pants.  Use  of.  $21,  p41. 
Trust  schemes.  $17,  plO. 
Trustworthy  and  reliable,  Use  of,  $21.  p54. 
Try  and  and  try  to.  Use  of.  $21.  p54. 
Two,  too.  and  to.  Use  of.  $21,  p54. 
Type  for  catalogs  and  booklets,  $17,  p38. 


Ult.  and  inst..  Use  of,  $21,  p54. 

Unique,  Use  of,  $21,  pM. 

United  States  is.  Use  of,  $21.  p54. 

Up  to  date  and  down  to  date.  Use  of..  $21,  p54. 

Upon  and  on.  Use  of,  $21.  p54. 

Use   oi   testimonials   in   securing   a   position. 

$22.  p4. 
Used  to  and  use  to.  Use  of.  $21.  p54. 
Usually,   generally,   and .  commonly.    Use   of. 

$21,p33. 


Verbose  expressions,  $21,  p56. 

Verbs,  Singular  and  plural.  $21.  p49. 

Vertical  file.  Arranging  and  indexing  a.  $19,  p30. 

Very,  Use  of,  $21,  p56. 

Via,  per  year,  per  day.  Use  of,  $21,  p42. 

Vinegars,  Example  of  selling.  $14.  pl4. 

Vocabulary.  Increasing  the,  $21,  p2. 

Voice  and  piano.  Use  of  words.  $21,  p42. 

W 

Warranty,  Definition  of,  $20,  p52. 
Was  and  is.  Use  of,  $21,  p55. 

and  were.  Use  of,  $21,  p55. 
Waste  in  follow-up  systems,  $17,  p66. 
Welfare  work,  $18.  p24. 
Went  and  done.  Use  of,  $21,  p55. 
Were  and  was.  Use  of,  $21,  p55. 
When,  while,  and  where.  Use  of,  $21,  p55. 
Whether  and  if.  Use  of.  $21,  p34. 

or  no.  Use  of,  $21,  p66. 
Which,  who,  and  that.  Use  of,  $21.  p56. 
While,  when,  and  where.  Use  of,  $21,  p55. 
Who  and  whom.  Use  of,  $21.  p59. 

which,  and  that.  Use  of,  $21,  p66. 
Whole,  less,  more,  and  most.  Use  of,  $21.  p59. 
Whom  and  who,  Use  of,  $21,  p59. 
Will,  shall,  should,  and  would.  Use  of.  $21.  p4G. 
Window  displays,  Helping  dealer  with.  $14,  p6. 

displays  in  I.  C.  S.  work,  $16.  p26. 

displays  in  real  estate  selling,  $16.  p69. 

displays,  Special.  $18,  p57. 
Without.  Use  of,  $21.  p59. 
Witnesses  to  contracts.  §20,  plO. 
Woman  and  man.  Use  of,  $21,  p38. 
Words  commonly  mispronounced.  §21,  p61. 

Increasing  one's  knowledge  of,  521,  pi. 
Worn-out  expressions.  §21,  p59. 
Would,  should,  shall,  and  will,  Use  of.  §21,  p46. 


Vacuum  cleaners.  Selling  of,  $15,  p40. 
Verbal  and  oral.  Use  of,  $21,  p41. 


You  are.  you're,  and  your.  Use  of.  §21.  p59. 
was.  Use  of,  §21,  p59. 
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